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OF 

THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

'  JANUARY,  1889. 


ARTICLE  I. 

THE  GOD-MAN. 

By  Professor  W.  H.  Wynn,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  President  of  Midland 

College,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  Christian  religion  which  can¬ 
not  be  dealt  with  in  a  discursive  way ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot 
be  set  forth  in  a  propositional  form.  They  are  so  dependent  on 
the  attesting  experience  of  those  who  receive  them,  and  draw 
so  largely  on  the  moral  resources  of  a  life  fashioned  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  them,  that  they  are  never  wholly  discovered,  and  not  ap¬ 
propriated  at  all,  by  the  intellect  addressing  itself  in  naked  en¬ 
ergy  to  the  task.  Logic  will  not  compass  them,  because  logic 
is  the  unchastened  intellect  proceeding  by  rule,  and  like  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist  is  most  skillful  in  its  dissections  when 
the  subject  is  dead.  Pure  intellect,  however  penetrating  and 
keen,  brandishing  argument  as  the  champion  gladiator  would 
brandish  a  sword,  cannot  probe  its  way  to  the  kingdom — the 
flaming  brands  of  the  Cherubim  are  against  this.  Access  to  the 
tree  of  life  is  not  permitted  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  false  doctrine,  often  dogmatically  set  forth,  that  spirit¬ 
ual  truth,  like  natural  truth,  is  to  be  accepted  only  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  it  impanels ;  that  induction,  the  stern,  cold  cataloguing  of 
facts,  is  the  only  guaranty  to  truth  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  tribunal  of  science  is  the  last  and  only  court 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  1 
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of  appeal.  Theology  has  only  too  often  been  caught  in  this 
snare.  No  doubt  there  are  wide  suburban  reaches,  so  to  speak, 
of  spiritual  truth  to  which  the  rigid  formulas  of  science  must  be 
faithfully  applied,  giving  rise  to  diversified  lines  of  scholarly  re¬ 
search  in  biblical  history,  and  criticism,  and  other  matters  coor¬ 
dinating  the  truth  in  its  innermost  shrine  —  but  all  this  is, 
after  all,  but  circumvallation  for  the  city  itself  in  case  it  should 
be  besieged.  Yonder  in  the  citadel,  the  soul  communes  with 
truth  after  another  style.  It  makes  its  experience  largely  trib¬ 
utary  to  the  result.  It  seeks  to  see  the  kingdom  by  a  kind  of 
moral  preparedness  which  it  has  taken  up  in  advance,  exactly  as 
the  Master  urged,  oftentimes  by  explicit  command,  and  always 
in  the  habitual  method  which  he  himself  observed. 

What  this  is  we  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate  as  our  discus¬ 
sion  proceeds  on  its  way.  For  the  present,  here  and  now,  we 
are  duly  signalled  of  alarm  in  the  very  dangerous  position,  that 
matters  so  vital  should  be  made  to  rest  ultimately  on  a  subject¬ 
ive  test.  The  central  facts  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  miracle,  sacrificial- suffering,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
— these  are  matters  of  alleged  historical  happening,  and  must 
be  authenticated  by  literary  monuments  of  unquestioned  verac¬ 
ity  and  date.  But  now  if  we  weary  of  this,  and  think  by  some 
introspective  short-cut  to  settle  the  truth  of  the  whole  thing, 
resting  it  on  some  doubtful  movement  of  the  emotional  nature 
of  man,  which  is  wont,  indeed,  to  render  just  such  verdicts  as 
the  peculiar  biases  and  prejudices  of  the  moment  may  require, 
then  must  all  stable  mooring  for  rational  religious  conviction  be 
despaired  of,  and  fanaticism  spread  rampant  over  the  whole  field. 
If  the  great  supernatural  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation  are  to 
be  authenticated  finally  by  some  assuring  oracle  answering  back 
from  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  race,  and  not  by  a  first 
and  last  appeal  to  accredited  witnesses  of  the  events — then  the 
door  is  opened  wide  for  imposture,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
Christianity  is  but  legend  clinging  with  undue  tenacity  to  its  old 
familiar  haunts. 

The  incarnation,  for  example,  what  has  religious  experience 
to  do  with  that  ?  How  would  it  be  possible  to  subject  so  anom¬ 
alous  an  event  to  decisions  of  the  mind  dependent  for  their  va- 
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lidity  upon  the  insight  and  promptings  of  a  moral  state  ?  If  the 
scientist  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  the  anomaly  of  parthenogenesis  in 
the  insect  world,  he  throws  his 'discovery  broadcast,  in  the  open 
daylight,  and  so  makes  accessible  his  data  to  any  other  explorer 
who  would  verify  or  confute  his  result.  In  any  case  he  must 
observe  closely  the  habits  and  movements  of  the  insect  he  would 
describe,  and  mark  well  the  successive  emergence  of  its  embry¬ 
onic  states.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  fact,  and  he  can  do  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  fact  rises  up  and  stares  him  in  the  face.  And  so 
likewise  the  incarnation,  a  divine  parthenogenesis ,  as  an  histori¬ 
cal  fact,  and  as  such  the  most  stupendous  anomaly  of  all  history 
— how  could  it  be  accredited  save  by  the  veracious  testimony  of 
the  parties  concerned !  There  would  seem  to  be  no  room  here 
for  the  religious  faculty  to  contribute  anything  to  the  result. 
And  so,  now,  pressed  hard  by  this  reasoning,  it  is  thought  we 
must  surrender  our  theory  that  the  supernatural  facts  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  are  in  the  main  authenticated  to  our  minds  by  an 
inward  moral  state.  We  must  go  to  science  and  history,  and 
whatever  collateral  study  will  help  these  two,  to  have  wrought 
out  for  us  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  most  astounding  miracle  of 
all  time,  or  otherwise  to  have  dissipated  for  us  the  most  inveter¬ 
ate  illusion  that  has  ever  fallen  upon  the  race. 

But  this  deep  subject  cannot  be  so  flippantly  dismissed.  We 
have  here  a  spiritual  realm,  and  without  for  a  moment  harboring 
the  least  unfriendly  feeling  toward  the  methods  of  science  wherever 
in  the  domain  of  religion  those  methods  can  be  fairly  applied, 
we  still  retain  the  conviction  that,  to  the  whole  round  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fact  and  doctrine  we  are  to  bring,  in  the  main,  the  assuring 
witness  of  a  subjective  test.  First,  let  us  illustrate  this  in  the 
case  of  the  incarnation,  and  then  afterwards  in  full  application 
to  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord. 

The  incarnation!  the  citadel  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  one 
pivotal  fact  in  its  history  on  which  the  whole  wondrous  structure 
rests,  can  it  be  that  this  must  come  authenticated  to  the  mind 
only  on  the  meagre  evidence  of  second-hand  testimony,  and 
through  such  objective  channels  as  make  it  impossible  to  verify 
the  report!  Must  I  read  the  simple  narrative,  not  of  the  Virgin 
herself,  but  of  some  one  who  caught  up  and  bruited  her  report,  how 
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in  the  awful  twilight  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  her,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  overshadowed  her,  and  she  was  made  to 
know  that  the  holy  thing  that  should  be  born  of  her  would  be 
called  the  Son  of  God — must  I  read  this,  and  then  say  to  my¬ 
self:  This  is  well,  if  only  I  can  be  certain  that  the  man  making 
record  of  the  event  lived  close  up  to  the  time  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curred,  and  has  the  assuring  air  of  truthfulness  in  what  he  writes? 
Suppose,  what  is  hardly  possible,  that  all  that  v7hich  goes  to 
make  up  for  the  critical  mind  a  satisfying  fulness  of  detail  as  to 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  account,  is  right  here  before 
us,  to  be  measured  and  weighed ;  and  suppose  by  all  laws  of 
testimony  it  is  sufficient  to  accredit  the  fact,  will  the  fact  be 
thereby  accredited  ?  A  child  born  into  the  world  of  a  divine 
Father  and  a  human  mother — it  would  seem  that  the  gross  and 
clumsy  implements  of  human  testimony  could,  at  best,  have  a 
very  imperfect  office  with  so  sublime  and  unique  an  event. 

The  scientist,  making  his  discovery  of  parthenogenesis  in  the 
insect  world,  wrould  run  no  risk  in  accepting  the  fact  on  the 
mere  evidence  of  his  senses,  provided  a  dozen  other  competent 
observers  had  verified  his  report.  With  him  it  is  a  mere  physi¬ 
cal  anomaly,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  nothing  spiritual 
about  it,  and  it  has  no  vast  reaches  in  the  moral  world.  But 
when  there  is  a  human  being  reported  as  coming  into  the  w7orld 
not  in  the  line  of  ordinary  human  generation,  but  having  a  di¬ 
rect  divine  paternity  such  as  no  highest,  holiest  man  ever  had 
on  the  earth,  then  the  inadequacy  of  mere  objective  testimony, 
however  infallible  and  minute,  becomes  apparent  at  once.  Let 
us  see  the  difficulties  that  lie  around  the  verbal  representations 
of  this  event,  and  then  the  subjective  persuasions  that  come  in 
promptly  to  their  help. 

Here  is  a  report  issuing  from  the  profoundest  sanctities  of 
human  life,  from  the  very  shrine  of  virginal  chastity,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  of  betrothal — a  report  of  an  angelic  visitation  to  a  humble 
Jewish  maid,  announcing  that  she  was  to  be  distinguished  among 
all  women  by  becoming  the  mother  of  the  world’s  incarnate  God. 
The  matter  is  obviously  far  above  the  comprehension  of  one  so 
young,  and  of  one  situated  as  she  was,  and  the  utmost  she  could 
divulge  to  those  about  her  would  be  the  unadorned  statement  of 
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what  had  occurred.  More  than  this  must  have  savored  of  reli¬ 
gious  hallucination,  or  a  purpose  to  deceive.  And,  therefore, 
there  is  a  sacred  reticence  lying  about  every  word.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  the  wonted  glamour  of  oriental  fancy,  nor  any 
overflow  of  feeling,  unless  it  be  the  devout  outburst  of  the  mag¬ 
nificat,  and  this  voices  itself  in  the  lyric  accents  of  the  old  famil¬ 
iar  psalms.  It  is  all  simple,  unadorned,  beautifully  reticent,  ten¬ 
derly  circumstantial  and  real,  as  was  fitting  where  something 
was  to  be  reported  out  of  the  divine  pudicity  which  the  vulgar 
imagination  was  so  likely  to  profane.  Obviously  the  whole  in¬ 
terlocution  between  the  maid  and  the  angel  was  such  as  she 
could  not  invent.  “The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  you,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  you.”  “Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.” 
And  so  as  events  go  along  and  time  matures,  Mary  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  keeping  the  great  secret  still  in  her  heart.  It  must 
not  be  fouled  with  the  breath  of  gossip ;  the  world’s  pruriency 
must  not  be  admitted  within  so  holy  a  shrine. 

No  man  can  read  the  simple  narrative  without  feeling  that  it  is 
presumptively  a  transcript  of  the  virgin’s  own  account  breathed 
into  the  ears  of  her  companions,  and  to  be  taken  not  upon  her 
personal  testimony,  but  upon  the  evidence  of  what  would  sub¬ 
sequently  come  to  light.  She  is  in  awe  of  it,  and  must  herself 
await  the  ripening  of  events.  But  there  goes  with  all  this  the 
conviction,  that  the  virgin’s  mystery  is  of  such  depth  and  mag¬ 
nitude  as  cannot  be  revealed  in  words,  and  that  the  bristling 
standards  of  criticism,  brought  in  here,  are  strangely  incongru¬ 
ous,  and  quite  out  of  place.  Imagine  these  keenest  historical  and 
critical  tribunals  at  work.  The  virgin  is  cross-questioned  very 
much  as  Joan  of  Arc  was  subjected  to  prolonged  investigation 
by  the  University  of  Paris  and  Pierre  Cauchon — tried  on  the 
experiences  of  her  private  life.  This  being  impossible,  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  her  experiences — the  story  of  the  Conception — is  put  to 
refined  critical  torture,  to  see  whether  it  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  credible  shape,  whether  the  laws  of  testimony  have  been 
exactly  observed.  Is  this  document  of  the  times  of  which  it 
purports  ?  Is  it  not  a  fiction  springing  from  the  feverish  long¬ 
ings  of  an  oppressed  race,  dreaming  dreams  in  slavery  of  some 
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miraculous  man  who  would  set  them  free?  And  then,  a  won¬ 
derful  man  having  appeared,  and  having  lived  his  strange  biog¬ 
raphy  through  a  term  of  years,  did  not  the  devout  imagination 
of  his  disciples  go  back  to  his  origin  and  give  him  a  nativity  to 
fit?  All  this  because  the  idea  of  a  divine  child,  or  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  God  enclosing  himself  within  a  human  embryo,  is  some¬ 
thing  we  cannot  entertain.  But  by  supposition  it  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  this  very  virgin  herself.  And  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  made  the  impression  world-wide. 

What  we  are  urging  here  is,  not  that  critics  are  always  trifling 
with  the  inviolable  sanctities  of  the  religion  we  profess,  not  that 
they  are  always  profaning  the  sacred  soil  on  which  they  tread, 
but  that  they  are  subjecting  the  deepest  mystery  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  to  a  partial  and  inadequate  test.  All  internal  evidences 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  account  are  certainly  there,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  record  is  a  faithful  rehearsal  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Mary  as  she  gave  them  to  the  world.  But  the  main 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  her  report  is  yet  to  come. 

There  is  one  step  more  on  the  objective  side,  leading  out  to 
what  we  may  call  the  completed  cycle  of  testimony  as  to  this 
wondrous  event,  to  wit,  what  Neander  regards  the  a  posteriori 
co-efficient  of  what  we,  a  priori ,  should  deem  fitting  in  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  so  august  a  being  as  the  God-Man  into  the  world.  Will 
the  tot  ensemble  of  this  man’s  life  justify  the  alleged  marvel  with 
which  it  begins  ?  What  he  does  afterward,  when  grown  up  to 
manhood,  and  out  in  the  special  work  he  is  here  to  do — will  this 
be  of  such  transcendent  character  and  worth  as  would  make  his 
miraculous  conception  a  presupposition  of  course  ?  When  crit¬ 
icism  came  at  last  to  delve  in  this  mine,  it  made  the  discovery 
that  its  range  of  inquiry  was  immeasurably  wider  and  ampler 
than  ransacking  manuscripts,  and  burrowing  in  the  dim  wind¬ 
ings  of  philological  research.  There  was  something  to  be  done 
with  the  record  as  a  whole,  and  at  once  the  literary  marvel  was 
seen  to  be  quite  as  anomalous  as  the  being  of  whom  it  told. 

The  matter,  I  think,  stands  in  this  wise,  and  has  so  stood 
since  the  days  when  the  great  German  apologist  dropped  his 
pen ;  given  the  man,  thenceforth  his  memoirs,  as  we  now  have 
them,  were  made  a  possible  fact ;  but  without  the  Man,  in  the 
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detail  of  his  personality  and  life,  such  a  story  could  never  have 
been  invented  by  human  skill.  It  is  beyond  the  genius  of  any 
age,  with  or  without  a  basis  of  myth,  with  or  without  a  nucleus 
of  fact,  to  originate  a  character  so  transcendent,  and  keep  it 
through  and  through  in  such  organic  and  such  unvarying  con¬ 
sistency  with  itself.  The  subject  of  these  memoirs  must  have 
been  as  he  is  represented,  or  otherwise  the  representations  were 
not  within  the  power  of  man. 

Moreover  the  acts  and  sayings  ascribed  to  this  Man,  while 
they  elevate  him  unapproachably  above  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  put  him  beyond  all  comparison  with  the  loftiest  of 
his  kind,  nevertheless  so  figure'  him  to  our  apprehension,  that 
we  are  always  thinking  on  him  as  our  nearest  of  kin.  Brother 
man  is  he,  trudging  along  in  the  common-place  of  our  estate, 
and  stooping  always  to  the  lowliest  by  the  way.  In  such  a  be¬ 
ing,  regarded  only  from  the  higher  tier  of  his  history,  from  the 
vast  resource  of  miracle  at  his  command,  there  was  a  most  con¬ 
genial  field  for  the  oriental  imagination  to  disport  itself,  without 
let  or  stint,  and,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  these  things 
actually  happened  on  the  prosaic  level  of  real  life,  and  were  held 
close  to  the  stern  exigencies  of  human  want  and  woe,  they  must 
have  come  down  to  us  dressed  up  in  all  the  profusion  of  poetic 
exuberance  and  glow.  As  it  is,  we  look  at  them  now,  touching 
all  along  the  very  ground  and  thorns  of  our  estate,  as  great  acts 
of  beneficence  thrown  broadcast  from  arms  of  infinite  resource. 

It  is  the  realism  of  the  narrative  that  puts  its  veracity  beyond 
dispute.  There  is  no  needless  adornment;  there  is  even  a  judi¬ 
cious  parsimony  of  detail.  Be  it  the  miraculous*  conception — 
unquestionably  the  most  stupendous  miracle  of  all  history,  if 
true — or  feeding  five  thousand  with  a  handful  of  provisions,  or 
walking  on  the  water,  or  raising  the  dead,  from  first  to  last  the 
quiet  story  proceeds  on  its  way,  never  diverging  from  its  uni¬ 
form  accent  of  matter  of  fact.  The  image  that  accrues  is  seen, 
upon  reflection,  to  be  infinitely  larger  than  any  human  mold, 
and  we  are  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  nothing  short  of  meas¬ 
ureless  divinity  is  at  work,  but  the  signs  and  wonders  are  all  the 
time  dropping  from  the  fingers  of  the  great  Healer  who  goes  about 
the  country  on  foot.  Here,  then,  in  this  harmony  of  before  and 
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aft  the  cycle  of  objective  testimony  is  complete.  What  was 
implied  in  the  conception  has  quietly  unfolded  in  the  mighty 
deeds  of  the  mightiest  man,  who,  however,  from  a  babe  of  pov- 
erty  grows  up  in  favor  with  God  and  man  because  he  carries  his 
divine  endowment  under  a  pilgrim’s  garb.  Testimony,  in  so  far 
as  it  can  avail  to  steady  the  beliefs  of  men,  has  evidently  here, 
in  the  story  of  Jesus,  done  its  best.  But  does  any  one  rise  up 
from  an  investigation  of  this  kind  with  his  mind  wholly  at  rest  ? 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  record  is  authentic,  that  it  is  con¬ 
sistent,  wonderfully  realistic,  and  sincere.  There  is  no  pious 
fraud  about  it,  and  no  trace  of  its  being  a  fanatic’s  dream. 
There  is  enough  co-ordinate  testimony  in  the  story  to  make  it 
the  best  attested  record  of  events  that  is  anywdiere  accessible  to 
men,  and  history  itself  may  challenge  anything  so  w’ell  accred¬ 
ited  coming  down  to  us  from  an  equal  remoteness  in  the  past. 
All  granted.  And  yet  does  the  critical  student  rise  up  from 
these  affirmative  conclusions  in  complete  and  unreserved  acqui¬ 
escence  in  what  he  reads?  Does  he  see  clearly,  and  most  bound- 
in  gly  believe?  Take  tvro  men  of  equal  attainments,  and  of  like 
critical  judgment,  who  go  disinterestedly  to  their  w7ork  with  the 
same  unbiased  purpose  to  know7  and  cling  to  the  truth.  The 
same  round  of  evidence  is  traversed  by  them  both,  and  they 
both  conclude  their  examination  in  an  affirmative  frame.  How 
comes  it  that  the  one  wTll  throw  himself  with  unsuppressed  ar¬ 
dor  into  the  enthusiasms  of  belief,  while  the  other  will  nurse  his 
reluctances,  and,  mayhap,  swing  back  offended  by  the  very  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  task?  Temperament,  it  may  be  said — the  personal 
equation  in  processes  of  this  kind  must  always  count  for  much. 
But  by  supposition  testimony  w’as  to  carry  everything,  provided 
only  that  it  be  full  enough,  and  its  unflinching  law’s  be  closely 
obeyed. 

The  truth  is,  here  is  a  realm  of  interest  before  which  all  dis¬ 
parity  of  temperament  sinks  into  naught,  because  the  attitude 
is  that  of  a  finite  intelligence  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most 
stupendous  reality  in  the  universe  of  God.  If  indeed  it  be  a 
reality,  it  is  no  less  a  reality  than  the  infinite  God  “enclosed”* 


*Luther’s  language,  “inclosed  for  us.” 
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in  the  flesh,  and  when  the  mind  comes  round  to  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  by  an  external  route,  however  valid  and  assuring,  it  finds 
the  problem  lying  before  it  still  in  all  its  intrinsic  magnitude  and 
weight — the  problem  in  its  inner  mystery  not  yet  touched.  This 
led  Dr.  Xeander  in  his  Christological  studies  to  lay  supreme 
stress  on  the  phase  of  this  great  subject  we  are  here  commend¬ 
ing,  namely,  that  the  whole  significance  of  Christ’s  manifestation 
as  God-Man  is  primarily  “revealed  from  within,  and  not  received 
from  without,' ’  that  “his  power  lay  in  the  impression  which  his 
manifestation  and  life  as  the  incarnate  God  produced,  and  this 
could  never  have  been  derived  from  without."*  Let  us  reach 
out  earnestly  for  the  full  measure  of  this  thought. 

Man'  told  her  story  truthfully,  and  the  mature  history  of  her 
child  revealed  the  presence  of  the  God-Man  on  our  earth.  He  set 
up  that  claim  for  himself,  and  because  his  countrymen  could  not 
make  it  harmonize  with  the  humble  bearing  he  had  assumed, 
and  thought  it  blasphemy  when  asserting  itself  in  this  way,  he 
let  in  their  hostilities  upon  himself,  that  through  them  he  might 
put  his  prerogative  in  more  vivid  relief.  All  this  was  to  teach 
us,  that  the  whole  physical  difficulty,  attending  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God  in  the  flesh,  is  unlocked  only  by  a  moral  key.  Who 
was  he  who  was  thus  born  in  the  flesh  ?  What  was  there  in  the 
moral  universe  of  God,  what  is  there  in  me,  that  should  require 
this  incarnation  of  the  divine  love  in  the  flesh  ?  When  criticism 
has  carried  a  man  fairly  to  the  feet  of  the  divine  infant,  and  he 
is  with  the  Magi  there — wise  men  who  have  come  to  that  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  depth  of  the  affair — there  is 
then  a  most  pressing  occasion  for  starting  a  new  inquiry  not 
exactly  of  a  critical  turn.  This  child  purports  to  be  the  love  of 

cannot  be  comprehended  by  finite  creatures  if  He  is  only  a  supersensible 
and  omnipresent  being,  if  He  does  not,  in  Luther’s  words,  become  “in¬ 
closed  for  us”  in  a  definite  revelation  which  the  spirit  of  man  can  ap¬ 
prehend  objectively ;  “if  he  does  not  summon  us  to  some  definite  place 
where  we  are  to  find  and  have  Him.”  Therefore  the  eternal  word 
clothes  himself  in  an  outward  manifestation  in  space  and  time,  and  the 
gospel  is  the  proclamation  or  preaching  of  the  word  become  flesh.” 
See  Dorner’s  System  of  Christian  Ethics,  p.  337,  note. 

*See  Neander’s  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  5,  30. 
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God  in  the  flesh — do  I  know  God  well  enough,  not  to  be  be¬ 
holden  to  any  such  concrete  apocalypse  of  him,  as  is  made  here 
in  the  tangible  form  of  a  veritable  human  life?  The  human 
personality,  is  it  not  essentially  divine ;  or  may  I  not  see  the 
archetype  of  it  flashing  out  from  the  ineffable  depths,  if  I  come 
close  and  touch  this  miraculous  child  ?  Somehow  the  .Eastern 
sages  conceived  of  him  as  a  cosmopolitan  king — may  I  not  see 
in  him  the  divine  Logos,  laying  the  lines  of  his  creative  geom¬ 
etry  to  the  up-springing  worlds?  “By  him  were  all  things 
made,”  and  he  “was  made  flesh.”  Creation  has  thrown  its  epit¬ 
ome,  nay,  its  first  principles,  into  the  compass  of  this  child’s 
body,  and  he  is  but  the  omnific  force  pressing  its  way  up  through 
the  same  lowly  channels  through  which  all  human  souls  are 
made  to  emerge. 

No  man  can  adequately  conceive  the  incarnation,  or  cling  to 
it  with  a  healed  and  satisfied  longing,  who  does  not  legibly  read 
in  it  somewhat  of  the  creative  mystery  of  the  world.  It  lingers 
always  in  the  heart  of  man,  even  where  there  is  no  incitement 
from  philosophy  or  science,  as  the  suggestion,  indeed,  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  impulses  of  the  race,  that  somehow  the  human  form  and 
personality  give  law  to  the  whole  interminable  round  of  created 
things.  Man  is  a  microcosm — so  the  pagan  poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers  set  forth  this  compendious  truth  in  a  few  expressive 
words.  When  science  came,  under  the  soft,  sweet,  ministry  of 
the  religion  of  this  miraculous  child,  its  comparative  anatomy 
revealed  the  human  image  stamped  in  every  essential  feature 
upon  the  whole  animal  world,  and  struggling  in  effigy  on,  up, 
through  the  grosser  kingdoms  beyond.  With  the  advent  of 
this  child,  that  indefinite  sentiment  brooding  like  a  prophecy  in 
the  universal  heart  of  the  race,  took  shape,  and  thenceforth  cre¬ 
ation  was  seen  to  be  consummated  in  the  ideal  Man.  The  hu¬ 
man  image  is  the  divine  image,  and  the  divine  image  is  the  cre¬ 
ative  archetype  in  accordance  with  which  the  universe  of  worlds 
was  made. 

If  it  be  objected  that  men  could  have  found  this  out  in  some 
other  way ;  that,  at  least,  the  indefinite  conception  of  the  per- 
fectability  of  the  race  might  have  been  proximately  trained  into 
them  by  the  great  law  of  progress  pushing  on  humanity  to  a 
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higher  and  ampler  life ;  that  no  such  stupendous  phenomenon 
as  God  in  the  flesh  were  necessary  to  this — the  objection  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  the  false  assumption  that  it  is  but  the  superficial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  human  personality  that  are  to  be  revealed.  About 
this  there  need  be  no  ado.  But  the  incarnation,  in  its  deepest 
and  essential  signification,  is  a  revelation  of  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  value  of  the  soul.  The  child  is  more  than  a  child ;  it  is 
“the  first-born  of  every  creature,”  and  therefore  the  prototype, 
and  unsullied  image,  after  the  fashion  of  which  every  human 
soul  was  made — so  much  so  that,  if  it  were  a  proposition  before 
the  divine  mind  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  our  earth,  he  must 
come  as  a  little  child.  There  is  nothing  so  high  in  the  scale  of 
values  as  the  personality  of  man,  and,  indeed,  relatively  it  is  the 
only  thing  having  value  at  all  under  the  sun,  because  the  only 
free  moral  force  that  any  where  appears.  Humanity  under  the 
law  of  progress  more  and  more  brings  this  out,  but  does  not — 
if  I  be  not  facetious — bring  it  in ;  that  is  to  say,  does  not,  and 
never  can,  bring  the  completed  ideal  before  the  mind.  Men  see 
at  once,  in  the  incarnation,  the  divine  imprimatur  of  value  set 
upon  the  spiritual  part  of  them,  upon  their  free  personality,  in  a 
way  in  which  they  never  could  have  seen  it,  if  compelled  to  find 
it  over  large  aggregates  moving  upwards  through  the  slow  and 
devious  march  of  the  centuries,  and  in  the  sum  of  philosophic 
wisdom  thence  accruing.  They  groped  after  it,  just  as  they 
groped  after  God,  and  must  have  still  been  groping  after  it,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  wise  men  of  the  East  came,  in  due  time,  to 
where  the  young  child  lay.  That  was  matter  of  great  enough 
moment  to  bring  God  in  the  flesh,  toward  which  the  heart  and 
intellect  of  the  ages  was  continually  and  hopelessly  straining, 
and  concerning  which  it  found  instantaneous  satisfaction  only 
in  the  event.  But  the  satisfaction  comes  not  from  scrupulously 
sifting  the  external  evidence  in  the  case,  but  by  approaching  the 
great  event  itself  urged  on  by  the  stress  of  an  interior  religious 
need. 

This  suggests  the  larger  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
the  consummated  person  and  work  of  our  Lord.  We  should 
not  be  impatient  with  the  honest  and  industrious  efforts  of  the 
critics  to  bring  the  odds  and  ends  of  this  great  biography  into 
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substantial  accord,  to  settle  its  chronology,  to  correct  and  chasten 
the  text,  to  realize  the  story  in  the  light  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  told.  Any  service  of  this  kind  that  is  not  deliberately  de¬ 
structive  in  its  aim,  should  be  hailed  and  abetted  by  every  sin¬ 
cere  lover  of  the  truth,  even  where  some  of  his  darling  preju¬ 
dices  must  go  by  default.  But  no  interference  from  this  quarter 
can  ever  diminish  the  unclouded  glory  of  the  sublime  figure  that 
emerges  from  the  text,  provided  only  the  reader  can  bring  to  it 
the  requisite  spiritual  frame. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  order  of  events,  and  however 
meagre  may  have  been  the  literary  gleaning  of  a  life  of  infinite 
richness  in  detail,  there  has  nevertheless  come  of  these  frag¬ 
mentary  memoirs  the  definite  outline  of  a  unique  personality,  so 
transcendently  above  all  human  standards  in  the  qualities  these 
standards  commend,  that  we  instinctively  unravel  the  mystery 
by  saying  that  he  is  God  and  man  in  one.  In  looking  over  that 
life  in  its  rapid  succession  of  miracle,  and  suffering,  and  high 
discourse,  and  noting  how  the  wandering  preacher  and  healer 
carries  about  with  him,  always,  the  most  astounding  resources 
of  physical  power,  waiting  only  to  be  released  from  his  lifted 
finger  or  moving  lips,  but  never  so  released  except  when  some 
burden  of  human  sorrow  was  to  be  rolled  away — noting  this, 
we  immediately  become  aware  of  a  most  godlike  trait  in  this 
habit  of  self-withholding,  and  in  the  purely  beneficent  exercise 
of  his  miraculous  gift.  All  God’s  power  slumbers  evidently  in 
that  humble  frame,  and  there  is  nothing  he  could  not  do  with  it, 
but  that  he  must  always  do  and  endure  in  the  service  of  the 
eternal  Love,  whose  forthgoing  he  was. 

This  divine  restraint  laid  on  power,  and  persistently  laid  on  it 
day  after  day,  and  right  in  the  midst  of  its  exercise,  that  it 
might  not  go  parading  itself  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  light-minded 
people  wanting  to  be  dazed;  this  “go  thy  way  and  tell  no  man;” 
this  refusal  to  bring  down  the  fires  of  Sodom  upon  the  inhospit¬ 
able  Samaritan  town ;  to  send  the  Roman  soldiery  reeling  to 
their  death  ;  to  blast  Pilate,  and  stun  the  raging  mob  into  impo¬ 
tence  by  the  glance  of  his  eye,  all  of  which,  and  infinitely  more, 
he  who  calmed  the  storm  and  raised  the  dead  might  have  done 
by  the  simplest  exercise  of  his  will — this  divine  economy  of 
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miracle  puts  a  realistic  habit  on  the  whole  marvelous  public  ca¬ 
reer  of  Nazarene,  that  compels  the  most  unsparing  critic  to  hold 
his  judgment  in  reserve.  A  life  of  uninterrupted  miracle,  whose 
every  act,  indeed,  opened  out  infinite  vistas  of  the  supernatural, 
and  occasionally,  as  in  the  Transfiguration,  let  in  the  full  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  eternal  world  upon  his  person,  is  nevertheless  so 
wholly  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  bearing  of  men,  that  imme¬ 
diately  all  accepted  formulas  of  criticism,  in  the  presence  of  this 
anomaly,  are  set  at  naught.  A  man  who  many  times  a  day, 
and  through  all  the  days  and  years  of  his  public  career,  could 
flash  out  from  his  fingers  the  cosmic  energy  that  held  up  the 
stars,  and  amid  it  all  remain  the  simple,  unobtrusive,  retiring, 
beautifully  humble  brother  man,  uttering  the  highest  truths,  and 
leading  a  life  of  spotless  purity  and  love— there  would  seem  to 
be  nothing  left,  before  a  phenomenon  so  unique,  but  to  accept  it 
for  exactly  what  it  is.  The  alternative  would  be  to  have  a  liter¬ 
ary  marvel  as  inexplicable  as  the  living  wonder  it  portrays. 

If  now  we  proceed  one  step  further,  and  add  to  the  restraint 
of  miracle  the  deeper  matter  of  an  interior  process  going  on  in 
the  Messianic  unfolding  of  the  very  body  of  our  Lord,  the  rep¬ 
ertory  of  miracle,  and  the  holy  temple  in  which  the  eternal  sac¬ 
rifices  of  God’s  love  are  kindled  to  consume,  we  have  another 
element  in  the  life  of  this  God-Man  that  confounds  all  captious 
dissent.  When  the  Eternal  Word  of  God  assumes  the  flesh  of 
the  finite  man,  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  mere  passing  caprice, 
or  even  the  well-planned  adventure  of  infinite  love  to  find  man 
in  the  region  of  sense  in  which  he  was  groveling — not  that  alone, 
ending  with  the  fact.  There  is  something  intermediate,  some¬ 
thing  beyond.  Coming  in  the  flesh,  he  will  pass  on,  up,  out  of 
it,  and  the  goal  of  the  whole  stupendous  mystery  will  lie  in  what 
emerges  on  the  thither  side. 

We  must  note  well  this  unique  feature  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
that  all  along  the  lowly  vales  of  his  inanition  there  bursts  in 
upon  his  person,  every  now  and  then,  a  flash  of  the  supernal 
glory,  foregleams  of  the  final  state  upon  which  he  was  to  enter. 
They  were  glimpses  of  what  his  glorified  state  was  to  be,  when 
through  temptation,  and  agony,  and  the  crucifixion,  and  the 
sepulchre,  he  was  to  come  up  bringing  his  body  with  him,  but 
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endowed,  now,  with  all  the  measureless  attributes  of  the  infinite 
God.  Every  miracle  was  an  outburst  of  that  kind.  What  was 
the  Transfiguration  but  a  forestalling  for  his  disciples,  through  a 
transitory  vision,  of  what  was  to  be  the  final  and  permanent 
habit  of  that  body  which  they  were,  in  a  few  days,  to  see  cloven 
down  in  death,  and  shut  up  in  a  tomb  ?  A  flash,  a  momentary 
gleam,  it  was,  of  the  post-resurrection  glories  of  the  Fisherman 
King.  In  that  cloud,  there,  in  which  his  figure  was  pendent, 
and  burning  as  in  a  furnace  with  such  excess  of  splendor  as 
blinded  the  beholder,  we  are  told  there  was  a  conference  between 
the  Transfigured  Son  of  Man  and  the  great  representatives  of 
the  Old  Testament  word  ;  that  these  worthies  were  talking  with 
Jesus  of  his  approaching  decease  at  Jerusalem.  And  that  when 
the  awful  pageantry  was  over,  and  the  Master  stooped  to  his 
companions  in  the  light  of  common  day,  he  found  occasion  to 
tell  them  plainly  of  the  coming  tragedy  at  Jerusalem  that  would 
seem  to  sweep  him  away.  But  on  the  third  day  he  would  rise 
again  from  the  dead. 

To  anyone  thinking  profoundly  on  the  event,  it  need  not 
seem  strange  that,  amid  such  unearthly  splendor,  the  subject  of 
“the  decease”  should  have  been  the  engrossing  theme.  The 
discourse  exoounded  the  event,  and  the  event  illustrated  the  dis- 
course.  He  meant  to  say  :  you  have  seen  me,  for  a  brief  mo- 
meant,  in  the  interior  glory  of  my  person ;  in  a  few  days  when 
the  storm  of  violence  has  done  its  work,  and  this  body  of  mine 
shall  have  been  swept  before  it  into  the  habitations  of  the  dead, 
you  must  know,  then,  that  out  of  it  all,  and  by  means  of  it  all, 
I  am  to  come  to  go  forth  again  permanently  invested  with  the 
ineffable  splendor  ye  have  witnessed  this  day.  After  the  resur¬ 
rection  I  shall  be  always,  as  ye,  for  the  passing  moment,  have  seen 
me  now,  my  body  refulgent  with  the  light  of  the  eternal  world, 
and  all  its  glorified  faculties  commensurate  with  the  infinite  life 
of  God.  Killing  will  not  defeat ;  even  the  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  sepulchre  shall  bring  me  the  more  speedily  on  my  way. 

Now,  what  we  are  to  see  is  that  throughout  the  entire  public 
ministry  of  our  Lord  there  are  hints,  dropt  here  and  there,  of  a 
progressive,  subtle,  process  going  on  within  him,  to  which  all 
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his  sufferings  and  all  his  battlings  with  sin  contributed,  and 
which  culminated  in  the  glorious  figure  that  floated  out  of  the 
sepulchre  on  the  resurrection  morn.  He  was  always  saying,  for 
example,  that  this  process  must  go  on  ;  that  its  calendar  was 
fixed  ;  that  no  hostility  of  man  could  put  it  in  check  ;  that  it  had 
its  successive  stages  mounting  at  last  to  full-blown  development, 
in  the  body  that  should  survive  three  days  slumber  in  the  tomb. 
The  three  days  of  sepulture  are  themselves  a  symbol  of  the  fixed 
times  and  seasons  that  entered  into  the  secret  reckonings  of  our 
Lord’s  Messianic  unfolding,  and  from  this  limited  burial  we  turn 
back  with  renewed  interest  to  the  occasional  significant  utter¬ 
ances  of  Jesus,  letting  forth  this  mystery  in  guarded  phraseology 
to  men.  “My  hour  is  not  yet  come”— -how  often  he  said  this 
by  way  of  rebuking  undue  haste  !  “Go  and  say  to  that  fox”— 
he  thus  challenges  the  wily  Herod — “behold,  I  cast  out  devils 
and  perform  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I 
am  perfected.  Howbeit  I  must  go  on  my  way  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  day  following”- — the  mystic  number  lying  with 
equal  stress  over  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord.  And  so,  there¬ 
fore,  he  gives  us  to  know  that  within  the  limits  of  the  divinely 
appointed  cycle  no  violence  can  intrude,  and  when,  at  last,  the 
malign  forces  will  rush  in  upon  him,  it  will  be  because  he  him¬ 
self  has  opened  the  door.  “I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take 
it  again.  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again.” 

We  may  well  pause  here  to  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent  we 
have  comprehended  the  meaning  of  these  wonderful  words — “I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again.”  The  surrendered 
life  was  reclaimed  in  the'resurrection,  and  it  was  to  attain  this 
supreme  uplifting  of  the  divine-human  that  the  fleshly  body  was 
voluntarily  given  over  to  violence  and  death.  All  the  Messianic 
life  and  effort  were  definitely  directed  to  this  end,  that  there 
might  emerge  from  the  wreck  of  the  fleshly  body,  and  the 
brooding  silences  of  the  sepulchre,  the  infinitely  glorious  divine 
form,  which  Mary  durst  not  touch  until  it  had  fully  found  its 
way  into  the  bosom  of  God.  The  glorified  body  of  our  Lord ! 
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— that  was  the  goal  of  it  all.*  Everything  led  up  to  this,  and 
in  the  light  of  this  the  whole  story  is  seen  to  be  an  organic  tis¬ 
sue  of  transcendent  beauty  and  truth.  Could  any  less  destiny 
await  a  body  divinely  begotten,  than  to  be  charged  with  mira¬ 
cle  all  along  the  route  of  its  terrestrial  contact,  and  then,  finally, 
having  for  the  moment  succumbed  to  the  violence  and  madness 
of  that  contact,  to  mount  above  it,  as  the  sun  from  an  eclipse, 
and  shine  on  forever,  “the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  ?” 

*It  is  noteworthy  that  Luther  did  not  develop  his  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity  of  the  Lord’s  body  until  after  his  sacramentarian  controversy 
with  Zwingli,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  vastly  more  with  him  than  an 
argumentative  expedient  for  maintaining  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Hagenbach  has  well  observed  :  “It  is  alike  unjust  to 
charge  Zwingli  with  cold  sobriety,  and  to  maintain  that  Luther’s  pro¬ 
found  and  dynamic  interpretation  of  the  sacrament,  which  on  that  very 
account  was  less  perspicuous  and  intelligible,  had  its  origin  in  nothing 
but  partial  stupidity  or  stubbornness.  The  opinion  which  each  of  these 
reformers  entertained  concerning  the  sacrament  was  most  intimately 
connected  with  his  whole  religious  tendency,  which,  in  its  turn,  stood  in 
connection  with  the  different  development  of  the  churches  which  they 
respectively  founded.”  (Hagenbach’s  History  of  Doctrines,  Vol.  2d., 
299).  It  is  easy  to  trace  this  powerful  conception  in  Luther’s  mind  back 
to  the  influence  of  Tauler,  and  the  Deutsche  Theologie ,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Luther,  with  a  commendatory  preface,  1516,  the  year  before 
the  nailing  up  of  the  Theses — to  a  date,  therefore,  prior  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy.  This  great  doctrine,  more 
than  anything  else,  gave  tone  and  elevation  to  the  spirit  and  preaching 
of  Martin  Luther,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gians  have  not  more  uniformly  prized  the  heritage  they  have  received 
from  the  illustrious  reformer  in  this  regard.  The  long  controversy  on 
the  co7nmunicatio  idiomatum  and  unio  personalis,  in  which  the  great 
fact  of  the  God-Man  was  thought  to  be  soluble  by  speculative  formula, 
was  followed  by  a  general  letting  go  of  the  doctrine,  as  if,  failing  of  logi¬ 
cal  support,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  distinctively  Lutheran  view  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  it  must  fail  altogether.  Haply  the  combined  attack 
of  the  skeptical  forces  of  our  own  day  on  the  God-Man,  will  compel 
theologians  of  all  schools  to  revert  to  Luther’s  conception  of  the  New 
Testament  mystery  unembarrassed  by  the  peculiar  troubles,  speculative 
or  otherwise,  with  which  the  great  reformer  was  beset.  When  this 
comes  to  pass,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  the  rehabilitated  doctrine 
will  be  held  as  an  historical  fact,  and  in  no  way  in  need  of  metaphysical 
bolstering,  or  the  hostile  championship  of  unfriendly  creeds. 
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A  body  miraculously  conceived  may  very  well  carry  the  re¬ 
served  forces  of  the  universe  in  its  every  fibre,  and  clothe  itself 
at  option  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and  mount  up  finally  upon 
the  summits  of  being,  all-glorious  in  outline,  and  all-pervasive 
in  presence,  just  as  the  risen  body  of  Jesus  was  represented  to 
be.  But  it  makes  up  a  story  which  no  human  genius  could  in¬ 
vent.  And  when  the  critical  faculty  comes  to  look  upon  that 
high  range  of  chronicle,  and  inquires  for  the  secret  of  the  tran¬ 
scendent  harmony  that  binds  up  all  its  parts— the  question  of 
inspiration  being,  for  the  moment,  set  aside— it  cannot  but  be 
borne  on  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  assent.  The  divine  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  story,  on  so  elevated  a  scale,  is  enough  of  itself 
to  command  the  deepest  reverence  and  friendliest  attitude  of 
every  fair-minded  man.  All  these  events  as  they  file  before  the 
mind,  are  felt  to  be  just  such  as  they  ought  to  be  in  one  mirac¬ 
ulously  conceived — miracle,  transfiguration,  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  and  they  do  all  lead  on,  step  by  step,  to  that  supreme 
point  in  the  history  where  the  glorified  body  of  Jesus  is  seen 
rising  in  the  air. 

Thus  far  it  is  mere  history,  and  we  are  presuming  upon  the 
inherent  adequacy  of  unbiased  testimony  to  compel  belief.  But 
sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  see  that,  in  spiritual  matters, 
the  soundings  of  belief  are  widely  variant,  running  out  from  the 
barest  shoals  of  conviction  to  the  fathomless  depth  of  an  infinite 
sea.  So  here.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  scholarly 
critic  has  laid  down  his  pen,  confessing  that  there  is  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  credibility  about  the  history  he  has  been  examining ; 
that  although  the  range  of  recorded  circumstance  is  wholly  su¬ 
pernatural,  and  so  presumably,  falling  foul  of  the  canons  of  his 
art,  yet  such  a  delicate  chain  of  harmony  runs  through  the  web 
of  the  story,  making  the  beginning  of  it  so  consonant  with  its 
progress,  and  the  progress  so  completely  tributary  and  accord¬ 
ant  with  the  end,  that  its  invention  as  fiction  would  presuppose 
a  dramatic  faculty  more  miraculous  than  the  miraculous  charac¬ 
ter  it  invents.  More  than  this ;  he  finds  a  supernatural  charac¬ 
ter,  one  preeminently  fitted  to  be  seized  upon  by  romance,  and 
swept  on  to  his  apotheosis  in  a  cloud  of  oriental  hyperbole  and 
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song,  not  so  tinseled,  as  must  have  been  if  he  had  been  a  myth, 
but  made  to  move  easily  in  the  commonplace  of  his  own  kins¬ 
men  and  time,  and  kept  untarnished  in  the  moral  sublimity  of 
his  person,  when  all  around  him  had  been  given  over  to  corrup¬ 
tion  and  decay.  This  story,  he  says,  must  be  true.  I  must  sum 
up  my  long  and  patient  investigations  by  avowing  that  1  believe. 
But  does  he  believe  ? 

We  have  no  taste  for  doctrinal  fencing  or  theological  finesse. 
But  has  it  not  always  been  held,  that  an  historical  faith  in  Jesus 
can  at  best  be  but  preliminary  to  that  deeper  kind  of  faith  which 
the  moral  habit  of  the  soul  can  alone  prepare  ?  Let  us  go  on 
to  illustrate  this,  in  stages  of  Christian  experience  attested  by 
countless  thousands  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  of  every  race, 
and  habit,  and  condition  under  the  sun,  and  through  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  church  cultus  and  creed — stages  upon  which  our  learned 
critic  may,  or  may  not  enter,  according  as  the  deeper  cravings 
of  his  nature  shall  push  him  on  or  forbear. 

Ruminating  so  great  a  matter,  even  in  the  meagerest  of  out¬ 
line,  we  immediately  start  the  inquiry  :  What  is  it  all  for?  In¬ 
carnation,  miracle,  transfiguration,  vicarious  suffering, the  glorified 
image  of  the  crucified  One  coming  up  from  the  tomb — what  can 
it  all  mean,  and  what  exigency  of  my  religious  nature  was  it 
intended  to  meet?  Obviously  to  answer  this  question  I  must 
lay  aside  the  apparatus  of  the  schools,  and  get  away,  for  the 
moment,  from  the  jarring  discords  of  contending  factions,  and 
look  within.  There  is  something  there  to  which  this  great  story 
responds.  Quiescent.no  doubt,  and  lying  there,  possiby,  in 
mere  germ-like  potency  under  the  hard  incrustation  of  sin,  but 
waiting  to  be  touched  into  activity  by  just  the  kind  of  influence 
that  rays  out  from  the  person  of  our  risen  Lord,  it  will,  never¬ 
theless,  be  so  touched  only  proximately,  in  proportion  as  a  moral 
susceptibility  is  prepared. 

As  this  is  a  point  involving  the  whole  question  of  Christian 
consciousness*  about  which  there  is  just  now  some  uncertainty 

*Dr.  Neander  credits  Schleiermacher  with  the  introduction  of  the 
phrase  “Christian  consciousness”  into  theology,  and  then  proceeds  to 
say :  “He  used  it  to  denote  Christianity  as  an  undeniable,  self-revealing 
power,  entering  into  the  life  of  humanity,  an  immediate,  internal  power 
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in  the  popular  mind,  we  will  do  well  to  observe  closely  what 
goes  o%n  in  our  experience,  when  the  figure  of  Jesus  and  the 
sublime  round  of  his  history  are  absorbingly  before  the  mind. 
The  one  thing  that  every  man  religiously  wants  above  every 
other  is  to  be  assured  of  his  God,  to  be  brought  into  intimate 
and  confiding  discovery"  of  the  all-pervasive  personality  and  life 
in  whom  he  lives  and  moves.  This'  is  the  universal  craving  of 
the  race.  It  is  a  shallow  philosophy,  and  a  most  short-sighted 
theology,  that  can  conceive  of  human  nature  as,  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  it,  destitute  of  at  least  occasional  impulses  reaching  out 
toward  the  divine.  The  human  is  the  human  because  of  its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  divine.  And,  now,  as  we  look  back  over  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race,  with  some  generous  idea  of  the  providential 
ordering  of  things,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  religious  nature 
of  man  has  been  under  the  same  system  of  impartial  and  benefi¬ 
cent  training  that  we  recognize  as  prevailing  everywhere  else. 
Whether  man  came  up  from  savagery  or  not,  he  has  every  where 
been  under  tutelage  of  God,  has  been  subject  to  special  disci¬ 
pline  looking  to  a  more  and  more  definite  revelation,  both  from 
without  and  within,  of  the  inscrutable  Power  that  upholds  the 
worlds.  It  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  build  up  the  planet 
for  man,  and  not  train  man  on  to  a  comprehension  of  himself. 

This  evidently  is  the  key  to  all  human  history,  and  the  whole 
problem  was  developed  when  the  great  Teacher  came.  Men 
were  allowed  to  grope  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  him — 
grope  after  him  in  the  use  of  whatever  timely  resource  they 

in  the  spiritual  world,  from  which  went  forth,  and  is  ever  going  forth, 
the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  man,  and  which  produces  phenomena 
which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  This  phrase,  and  the  thought 
which  it  expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  that  for¬ 
malism  of  thought  which  is  so  hostile  to  everything  immediate ,  and 
wishes  to  substitute  empty  abstractions  for  the  living  powers  that  move 
the  human  race,  as  well  as  against. that  low  and  mean  view  of  the  world 
which  owns  no  power  above  those  which  build  railways,  and  set  steam 
engines  agoing.  As  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  God  indicates  to  the 
human  mind  the  existence,  the  omnipresent  power,  and  the  self-revela¬ 
tion  of  a  personal  Deity,  so  does  this  “Christian  consciousness”  testify 
that  Christ  lived,  and  that  he  continues,  by  his  spirit,  to  operate  upon 
mankind.”  See  Dr.  Neander’s  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  Introduction,  p.  2, 
note. 
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could  find  or  invent.  Poetry,  philosophy,  sacrament,  song,  ev¬ 
erything  human  and  natural  was  tried,  and  superhuman  also,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  supernatural  providence  that 
brought  Christ  into  the  world  was  everywhere  else  inactive  ex¬ 
cept  at  this  particular  point  of  time.  With  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek,  and  the  far-off  worshipers  of  the  sun,  with  the  votaries 
of  the  Vedas,  and  those  who  fed  their  souls  on  the  theosophic 
nihilism  of  Buddha,  among  all  nations,  the  religious  faculty  in 
the  higher  ranges  of  its  activity  was  under  essentially  the  same 
sort  of  discipline — a  discipline  to  develop  the  inherent  inade¬ 
quacy  of  isolated  human  resource  to  secure  for  the  soul  a  satis¬ 
fying  realization  of  its  God.  The  mind  must  exhaust  itself  in 
this  direction,  expend  all  its  highest  enthusiasms  on  all  possible 
lines  of  religious  aspiration  and  quest,  in  order  to  be  ready  at 
last,  when  the  incarnation  should  burst  upon  the  world,  to  see 
in  it  exactly  what  its  instincts  craved,  but  what  only  the  Logos 
lighting  down  on  our  planet  could  afford. 

When  Jesus  came  the  whole  vast  enigma  was  solved,  because 
here  was  God  in  the  flesh,  and  what  philosophy  by  the  utmost 
straining  of  its  most  Platonic  insight  could  not  discover,  was 
here  moving  among  men  in  such  form  of  finite  and  sensible 
manifestation  as  commended  itself  to  their  very  touch.  The 
incarnation  met  the  religious  longings  of  the  race  at  high-tide, 
that  is,  at  that  point  of  time,  and  among  that  people  who  were 
foremost  of  all  the  world  in  the  intensity  and  purity  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  Unconsciously  the  whole  world  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  was  a  kind  of  anthropomorphism  in  the  hu¬ 
man  soul — fore-planned  of  God,  essentially  and  indefeasibly 
there  forever,  through  which  He  himself  should  be  satisfyingly 
seen,  and  for  which  in  the  midst  of  the  ages  He  would  suitably 
provide.  It  made  a  void  in  the  human  soul,  round  which  all 
the  great  philosophies,  and  mythologies,  and  ethnic  religions 
hovered,  and  into  which  the  incarnate  Son  of  Man  was  entered, 
as  the  outbirth  in  time  of  the  original  creative  scheme.  He  was 
the  embodied  God,  God  made  apprehensible  to  the  eye  and 
touch  of  faith,  after  whom  the  eager  heart  of  devotion  must 
otherwise  have  panted  in  vain. 

The  reason  why  the  metaphysical  God  never  has  satisfied  the 
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human  soul,  and  never  will,  is  because  it  ignores  the  essential 
anthropomorphism  of  the  religious  nature  of  man,*  and  has  a 
standing  quarrel  over  the  personality  of  God.  Nor  does  this 
imply  that  metaphysics  are  nothing  more  than  a  dead  weight, 
a  crippling  incumbrance,  as  the  Positivists  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  upward  and  eagerly  pressing  energies  of  the  race, 
nor  that  they  are  superfluous  in  our  quest  after  God.  We  sim¬ 
ply  hold  that  it  has  been  the  office  of  philosophy,  as  regards  the 
religious  nature  of  man,  to  lead  up  its  devotees  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  an  anthropomorphic  void  in  the  human  breast  which  it 
cannot  fill,  and  that,  at  the  point  of  its  impotence,  the  incarnate 
God  is  seasonably  ushered  in.  Of  course  it  did  not  come  to 
pass  that  philosophy  ceased  its  quest,  or  no  longer  found  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  in  quest,  of  God,  when  Jesus  came,  for  confessedly  its 
achievements  in  this  direction  have  been  even  more  noteworthy 
and  grand  since  that  event  than  before,  but  it  has  gone  on  de¬ 
veloping  the  fixed  alternative  between  the  acceptance  of  an  an¬ 
thropomorphic  God  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fruitless  worship 
of  empty  formula  and  law  on  the  other.  We  do  not  say  that 
philosophy  cannot  discover  God,  nor  that  when  discovered  in¬ 
telligible  hints  of  the  divine  personality  may  not  be  here  and 
there  cordially  dropped ;  but  we  insist  only  that  the  personality 
of  God  comes  in  such  dim  and  wavering  outline  to  the  deepest 
insight  of  the  philosopher  that  he  willingly,  if  he  be  true,  puts 
down  this  portion  of  his  burden  at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
Picking  up,  now,  the  thread  of  our  remark,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  critic  we  are  having  under  review  has  come  thus  far 
prosperously  on  his  way — he  sees  not  only  that  the  story  is  in¬ 
herently  credible  in  itself,  because  of  the  high  moral  harmonies 


*Niebuhr  is  quoted  by  Neander  as  saying  :  “The  man  who  does  not 
hold  Christ’s  earthly  life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and 
really  historical  as  any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  *  *  I  do  not 

conceive  to  be  a  protestant  Christian.  As  for  that  Christianity  which 
is  such  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  modern  philosophers  and  pan¬ 
theists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortality,  without  an  indi¬ 
viduality  of  man,  without  historical  faith — it  may  be  a  very  ingenious 
and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  Again  and  again 
have  I  said  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God.  I  will  have 
no  other  but  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart. ” 
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that  bind  up  the  events,  but  that,  in  that  very  figure  emerging 
all-glorious  from  the  tomb,  a  deep  and  abiding  exigency  of  the 
religious  nature  of  man  has  been  met,  his  inalienable  anthropo¬ 
morphic  impulse  supplied  with  just  the  object  of  its  need.  With 
it  all,  this  man  has  yet  in  no  sense  entered  into  the  mysteries  of 
belief.  Philosopher  and  critic  though  he  be,  bending  with  a 
large  and  generous  affirmative  over  this  religious  wonder  of  the 
ages,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  to  anything  like  a  real¬ 
ization  of  its  import,  until  he  lays  hold  of  it  and  appropriates  it 
by  some  other  method  than  the  bare  intellect  supplies.  Thus 
far  the  discursive  faculty  has  been  for  him  a  competent  guide, 
but  not  one  step  farther  can  it  conduct  his  eager  inquiries  with 
safety  as  to  the  result. 

Thus  he  will  begin  to  say  to  himself :  How  can  I  take  this 
infinite  mystery  in  ?  Looking  out  upon  the  immensities,  there 
where  myriads  of  suns  and  systems  roll  on  in  their  orbits,  and 
beyond  which  there  are  myriads  more,  I  become  aware  of  an 
infinity  of  distance  and  an  infinity  of  substance  lying  right  there 
before  my  eyes,  and  commensurate  with  this,  also,  an  infinity  of 
power.  The  thought  crushes  me.  Now,  how  am  I  to  conceive 
of  this  absolutely  measureless  energy  contracting  itself  within 
the  narrow  compass  of  a  human  frame,  nay,  even  of  a  helpless 
infant  on  its  mother’s  breast.  How7  can  the  infinite  power  so 
forego  itself,  as  to  be  for  one  moment  destitute  of  the  infinite  full¬ 
ness  we  instinctively  ascribe  to  it,  without  at  the  same  time  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  wholly  that  specially  divine  thing  wffiich  we  in  our 
devout  longings  wish  it  to  be  ?  A  timeless  and  spaceless  power, 
let  us  call  it,  extemporizing  for  itself  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
by  some  sort  of  direct  projection  of  itself  into  the  region  of  the 
sense — is  not  this  the  passing  of  the  infinite  into  the  finite,  and  so 
over  the  border-land  the  infinite  being  dismissed  ?  The  babe  of 
Bethlehem,  then,  being  finite,  is  but  a  human  babe,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  direct  divine  paternity  from  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If  I  am  pointed  to  the  material  universe  around  me,  and  asked 
to  confront  the  same  confounding  enigma  there,  where  I  visibly 
see  the  infinite  somehow  coming  out  into  the  concrete  cosmic 
masses  that  are  floating  there,  an  insoluble  enigma  which  I  nev- 
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ertheless  accept,  I  answer,  the  difficulty  is  not  the  same.  In  the 
incarnation  it  is  the  personal  God  that  is  represented  as  leaving 
his  abode  in  the  skies,  and  coming  down  for  a  brief  and  hapless 
sojourn  on  a  poor  little  mote  of  a  world  of  his  far  away  on  the 
teeming  heavens,  leaving  meantime  the  teeming  heavens  behind. 
This  is  an  idea  I  cannot  well  entertain.  I  can  conceive  how 
God  is  in  everything,  but  how  he  can  contract  himself  into  any 
special  thing — that  is  something  against  which  every  movement 
of  my  intellect  instinctively  revolts. 

And  so  this  man  goes  on  thinking,  and  thinking,  his  specula¬ 
tive  habit  meantime  closing  up  every  deeper  susceptibility  of  his 
nature,  and  giving  over  all  the  great  verities  of  religion  to  the 
destructive  anatomy  of  what  he  may  call  the  laws  of  thought. 
Thus  the  very  first  entrance  into  the  mystery  of  the  incarnate 
God  is  summarily  shut  against  him,  and  we  can  easily  forsee 
how  he  will  go  on  to  reason  respecting  everything  else.  There 
is  no  miracle,  of  course,  because  that,  also,  involves  a  sudden 
thrusting  of  the  divine  hand  into  spaces  and  attitudes  in  which 
it  already  is,  and  so  imposes  upon  the  mind  the  absurd  idea  of 
the  divine  flexing  back  on  itself.  Or,  admitting  that  the  career 
of  the  man  Jesus  was  sufficiently  marvelous,  and,  indeed,  unap¬ 
proachably  above  what  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  great 
reformers,  and  sages,  and  leaders  of  the  world,  still  it  seems  in¬ 
herently  subversive  of  the  laws  of  thinking  to  admit  that  the 
body  he  relinquished  on  the  cross — the  dead  body,  the  buried 
body — should  escape  the  inevitable  corruption  of  the  tomb,  and 
be  resuscitated  with  a  plentitude  of  faculty  commensurate  only 
with  the  life  of  the  infinite  God.  This  he  says,  above  all  things, 
confounds  my  thought,  and  sends  me  reeling  into  a  mob  of 
wrangling  contrarieties  and  doubts.  How  could  that  body  that 
was  laid  away  a  material  body  in  the  sepulchre  retain  its  identity 
during  the  days  of  its  sepulchral  slumber,  and  yet  be  so  trans¬ 
formed  when  it  rises,  that,  in  its  risen  capacity,  it  shall  not  only 
be  entitled  to  be  called  a  spiritual  body,  but  shall  have  so  ex¬ 
panded  in  faculty  as  to  display  the  attributes  and  assume  the 
authority  ( eSov&ia )  of  the  infinite  God?  How  could  this  risen 
body  be  ubiquitous,  and  at  the  same  time  walk  visibly  and  tan¬ 
gibly  in  the  garden  of  Joseph,  and  sit  with  his  disciples  at  meat 
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in  an  upper  room  ?  As  at  the  beginning  of  this  wonderful  story 
I  found  it  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  the  infinite  contracting 
itself  within  the  impoverished  limits  of  anything  finite,  so,  now, 
arriving  at  the  denouement ,  thrilling  and  sublime  though  it  be, 
I  find  it  just  as  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  the  finite  as  ever 
in  any  way  growing  sufficiently  ample  to  take  the  infinite  in. 
The  figure  as  seen  flashing  in  now  and  then  upon  the  dazzled 
gaze  of  the  beholder,  if  indeed  testimony  of  many  witnesses  be 
true,  succeeds  beyond  question  in  demonstrating  its  entire  en¬ 
franchisement  from  physical  law,  so  that  it  must  have  been  reck¬ 
oned  by  those  who  saw  it  as  something  no  longer  material  and 
gross.  But  when  this  same  figure  is  reported  as  assuming  to 
itself  the  divine  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  the  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent  One,  saying  “All  power,  all  authority,  all  do¬ 
minion  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth”  and  “Lo  I  am 
with  you  always” — then  I  find  myself  sore  pressed  with  specu¬ 
lative  difficulties,  as  to  how  this  figure  of  definite  outline  could 
take  in  so  much.  A  refined,  spiritual  finite,  sublimed  beyond 
the  range  of  grosser  physical  law,  is  nothing  improbable,  but 
being  finite  I  cannot  think  it  infinite  at  the  same  time.  And 
when,  therefore,  this  glorified  body  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been 
so  expanded  in  its  spiritual  capacity  as  to  be  henceforth  infinitely 
endowed,  actually  and  literally  the  dwelling  place  of  all  the  god¬ 
head  bodily,  capable  of  being  plenarily  with  the  spirit  of  the 
disciple  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  inviting  his  worship  and 
service  as  “very  God  of  very  God,”  as  “God  over  all,  and  blessed 
forevermore,”  the  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  unsuppressed  revolt 
of  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  so,  on  and  on.  This  man,  determined  to  subject  every 
mystery  of  religion  to  the  close  and  unsparing  analysis  of  his 
critical  skill,  is  really  receding,  step  by  step,  farther  and  farther, 
from  the  one  sole  avenue  whereby  the  soul  finds  its  way  up  to 
God.  The  moral  element  of  the  whole  vast  matter  he  has 
missed.  He  forgets  that  the  miraculous  body  of  Jesus,  as  pre¬ 
liminary  and  preparatory  to  its  glorification,  passed  through  the 
tragedy  of  the  cross,  and  that  by  this  was  meant  a  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  evil  with  which  the  very  air  of  our  planet  was 
teeming.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  from 
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the  time  he  took  up  the  burden  of  his  mission  to  the  time  when 
his  wasted  body  was  laid  away  in  the  tomb,  will  reveal  a  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  with  something  malign  in  the  human  world 
around  him,  with  which  he  had  come  to  grapple,  and  which  he 
alone  had  power  to  overcome.  This  is  the  shadow  that  lies* 
around  this  luminous  figure  everywhere,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
stress  of  the  mystery  has  been  seen  from  the  very  beginning  to 
rest  upon  the  sorrow  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  in  its  culmination 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross. 

What  was  this  ?  Far  away  from  the  discordant  voices  of  the 
schools,  our  most  empirical  reading  of  this  story  will  thrust 
upon  us,  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.  He  was  in  some  sort  of  epochal  crisis  with  sin, 
falling  into  the  breach,  and  doing  for  man  what  man  could  not 
do  for  himself.  What  that  struggle  was,  and  the  deep  and  awful 
manner  of  it,  as  it  went  on  in  the  Messianic  consciousness  of 
the  suffering  Son  of  Man,  we  need  not  now  inquire,  lest  we  be 
in  danger  of  installing  again  the  speculative  faculty  in  the  lead 
of  which  we  have  already  gone  astray.  It  will  suffice  to  know 
that,  through  it  all,  he  was  elaborating  for  a  sin-enslaved  race 
the  comforting  assurance  that,  having  been  made  perfect  through 
sufferings,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted — that,  in 
short,  he  has  the  divine  resource  so  thoroughly  at  his  command, 
that  he  is  able  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  Deliverer  he  is,  saviour, 
brother,  friend. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  moral  interest  of  our  great  theme 
comes  clearly  to  view,  and  we  are  confident  that  our  learned 
critic  can  be  credited  for  the  impartiality  of  his  judgments,  only 
when  he  has  included  in  the  inventory  of  his  methods  a  test  of 
this  kind.  What  does  it  all  mean  for  me  ? — that  is  the  question 
he  must  constantly  ask,  and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  render 
back  a  practical  response.  That  figure,  there,  going  up  from  a 
mountain  in  Galilee  in  its  circumambient  cloud,  with  blessing 
hands  held  out  over  the  receding  multitudes  until  all  has  faded 
away  in  the  cloudless  blue, — what  is  that  to  me,  and  what  office 
has  it  to  perform  in  the  spiritual  economy  of  my  soul  ?  It  will 
fill  an  anthropomorphic  void  for  me,  I  am  told,  and  for  all  men 
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upon  whose  mental  darkness  this  deific  image  shall  shine,  but 
for  me,  individually,  here  and  now,  in  my  struggle  with  sin,  how 
is  this  deific  image  to  avail  ? 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  Master’s  own  method  of  veri¬ 
fying  his  title  to  supreme  God-rank  and  power,  is  to  try  him  for 
the  spiritual  rescue  he  promises  to  bring.  If,  O,  my  keenest 
critic,  you  have  ever,  in  any  way,  felt  the  galling  yoke  of  sin, 
and  have  sighed,  and  groaned,  and  wrestled  to  be  free — a  kind 
of  experience  more  or  less  familiar  to  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  world — and  if,  in  such  crisis,  your  eye  of  faith  has  fixed 
upon  that  deific  image  looming,  now,  with  more  or  less  definite¬ 
ness  of  outline,  on  the  horizon  of  your  soul,  and  you  have  real¬ 
ized  in  the  vision,  for  ends  of  deliverance,  uniformly  and  always, 
all  that  could  be  operated  by  the  infinite  God  himself,  what  can 
you  conclude  but  that,  in  the  interposition,  you  have  had — the 
infinite  God  himself? 

Mysticism  !  Mysticism  !  I  can  almost  hear  the  protestation 
going  up  from  a  thousand  voices  in  this  materialistic  age  of  ours, 
this  age  of  scientific  scepticism,  and  agnosticism,  and  chill  athe¬ 
ism  and  conceit.  It  cannot  be,  they  say,  that  when  men  are 
grappling  with  the  stupendous  physical  forces  about  them,  and 
shaping  the  industries,  and  building  up  commonwealths,  and 
chaining  the  very  planet  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  their  progress, 
they  can  be  turned  aside  to  moping  over  sin,  and  catching  at 
the  impalpable  phantasmagoria  of  religious  dreams.  And  yet 
it  is  a  fact  of  history,  that  exactly  this  mysticism — if  we  must 
consent  so  to  call  it — has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness  since  the  moment  it  first  sprang  into  exercise,  and 
has  continued  all  down  the  ages,  for  thousands  of  years,  to  be 
the  one  settled  fact  for  the  believer,  and  the  chief  inspirational 
energy  for  the  leading  civilizations  of  the  world.  This,  exactly 
this,  that  the  eye  of  faith  can  be  fixed,  for  deliverance,  on  the 
risen  Lord,  and  that  there  comes  forth  a  virtue  from  him  in  the 
hour  when  sin  is  pending,  a  reinforcement  for  the  struggling 
soul,  that  gives  the  victory  in  straits  in  which  all  human  resource 
is  as  a  broken  reed — this  has  been  the  one  common  element  of 
Christian  experience,  that  has  maintained  the  essential  homo¬ 
geneity  of  discipleship  among  the  followers  of  our  Lord,  when, 
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on  questions  of  dogma,  they  had  fallen  apart  into  a  Babel  of 
sects.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  all  the  creeds,  either  by  direct  as¬ 
severation,  or  by  a  pervasive  impalpable  animus  that  pierces 
through,  and  lightens  up,  the  hard  incrustation  of  formula,  and 
drops  off  in  very  flakes  of  light  upon  the  simple  and  uninformed. 

Nor  is  this  in  any  way  out  of  harmony  with  the  intensest 
secularism  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  provided  only  that 
such  secularism  be  not  downright  wickedness  in  disguise. 
Rush  on,  ye  champions  of  industry!  conquer  the  world.  See 
to  it  that  all  forces,  and  forges,  and  free  commonwealths  are 
ministering  to  your  behests,  that  the  earth  opens  out  its  treas¬ 
ures  to  you,  and  that  the  fleet  couriers  of  the  air  shall  do  your 
bidding  all  around  the  globe.  This  is  not  simply  your  privilege, 
it  is  the  sublime  mission  on  which  you  are  sent.  But  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  while  business  is  at  the  high-tide  of  success,  and  wealth 
abounds,  and  everything  is  prosperous  under  the  wand  of  enter¬ 
prise,  banks,  railroads,  boards  of  trade,  and  vast  combinations  of 
men  for  economical  and  scientific  ends, — -in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
it  behooves  that  the  individual  man  shall  always  keep  the  av¬ 
enue  open  between  himself  and  his  God.  He  has  a  higher  na¬ 
ture  to  which  all  his  worldly  accumulations  can  only  indirectly 
contribute,  and  that,  never  after  the  fortune  has  been  gathered, 
but  only  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle,  along  the  line  of  effort  in 
which  his  daily  interest  runs. 

For  goodness,  for  purity,  for  honesty  of  purpose,  for  upright¬ 
ness  of  life,  for  all  that  is  genuinely  moral  in  the  social  and  civil 
relations  of  men,  some  consecrating  influence  must  come  down 
from  above,  from  the  higher  nature  which  is  immanent  in  every 
man  ;  and  the  way  for  this  is  prepared  not  in  the  cloister,  not  in 
ascetic  seclusion  from  the  din  and  hurry  of  worldly  commotion, 
but  out  on  the  surging  arena  of  sharply  competing  hands  and 
brains.  The  special  discipline  there  is— practiced  for  many  long 
centuries,  and  just  as  verifiable  to-day  as  when  the  first  enthu¬ 
siasms  of  the  worship  of  Jesus  were  burning  in  the  hearts  of 
men— the  thing  to  be  done  there  is,  to  learn  the  art  of  quickly 
throwing  the  soul  and  its  imperiled  interests  on  the  God-Man, 
and  drawing  from  him  a  light  to  guide  in  dangerous  complica¬ 
tions,  and  an  inspiration  of  vigor  to  stand  out  against  the  storm 
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and  stress  of  evil  impulses  rushing  in  to  enslave.  Life,  under 
this  interpretation  of  it,  becomes  a  spiritual  warfare,  with  its 
alternating  fortune  of  advance  or  repulse,  victory  or  defeat,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  God-Man,  the  “Captain  of  our  salvation,”  is 
trusted  or  not  trusted  in  “leading  many  sons  to  glory.”  But  it 
is  against  the  essential  nature  of  this  experience,  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  ages,  to  set  it  down  as  a  dreamy  mysticism,  at  home 
only  in  monastic  seclusion,  and  in  the  ascetic,  moping,  prayer- 
driven  ways  of  men,  and  not  robust  enough  for  the  out-door, 
every-day,  hand-to-hand  grapple  with  the  ugly  elements  of  the 
market-place  and  the  street.  That  it  should  have  been  so  mis¬ 
conceived,  is  only  the  more  cogent  admonition  that  the  truth  of 
it  should  be  ultimately  rested  on  a  practical  test. 

It  may  indeed  be  made  a  dream,  but  only  by  lifting  it  from 
dogma  into  the  embrace  of  a  glowing  imagination,  and  detain¬ 
ing  it  there  from  its  congenial  energizing  among  the  uses,  and 
duties,  and  trials  of  life.  This  is  nothing  new.  Religion  has 
always  been  in  danger  of  stopping  short  of  its  ethical  round,  of 
delaying  and  dallying  with  the  high  beauties  of  its  aesthetic  ele¬ 
vation,  as  the  three  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
willing  to  swoon  away  their  lives  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  But 
these  ecstacies  prove  nothing,  and  what  gleam  of  conviction 
they  carry  with  them  passes  speedily  away.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  the  long  and  sore  bane  of  Christendom,  that  the  drift  of 
its  teaching  and  methods  has  been  to  encourage  the  uninformed, 
especially,  to  rest  in  the  coveted  experiences  of  religious  ecstasy 
as  the  goal  of  their  effort,  and  not  merely  as  the  House  Beauti¬ 
ful  by  the  way.  And  so  very  much  of  the  supreme  ethical 
power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  missed,  and  pharisaism  spreads 
its  withering  blight  over  wide  reaches  of  the  heritage  of  our 
Lord. 

But  we  have  come  upon  a  time  when  this  teaching  and  these 
methods  must  be  revised.  All  the  manifold  phases  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  rampant  in  this  age  of  ours,  are  massed  in  their  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  God-Man,  either  in  open  and  scurrilous 
attack,  or  in  the  way  of  slow  and  insidious  undermining,  under 
pretext  of  saving  the  matchless  ethics  of  Christianity  from  the 
religious  superstitions  in  which  they  are  involved.  There  is,  in- 
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deed,  no  occasion  for  alarm,  for  Jesus  has  set  up  a  kingdom  that 
shall  have  no  end.  But  it  becomes  the  friends  of  the  Master  to 
be  evermore  on  the  alert,  and  rally  swiftly  and  unitedly  for  the 
defense  of  the  one  tenet  upon  which  they  all  have  planted  their 
hopes,  the  heart,  the  essential  substance,  the  very  citadel  of  the 
religion  they  profess. 

It  is  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  our  time,  that  science  has 
gone  forth,  on  the  authority  of  its  lenses  and  crucibles,  to  set  up 
a  religion  of  its  own,  which,  however,  can  have  no  free  course 
to  the  acceptance  of  men,  until  this  long-standing  and  inveterate 
faith  in  the  God-Man  has  been  overthrown.  No  half-way  con¬ 
quest,  or  sharing  of  the  spoils,  is  possible  in  this  case.  A  reli¬ 
gion  within  the  terms  of  nature  can  have  no  inch  of  territory 
in  common  with  a  religion  centering  in  the  God-Man,  who  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  nature  long  enough  to  catch  the  inverted  vision  of 
sinful  men,  has  gone  up  out  of  it,  and  is  now  in  unchallenged 
supremacy  over  it.  Conceive  of  the  Unknowable  sitting  along 
side  of  the  Nazarene !  Revelation,  and  no  revelation — revela¬ 
tion  of  a  personal  God  out  of  the  infinite  depths,  and  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  revelation  of  the  undiscoverable  something  lying  behind 
the  material  world — conceive  of  the  insane  attempt  to  make 
these  opposites  overlap.  The  attempt  to  abolish  the  God-Man 
as  an  historical  personage,  but  to  save  him  as  the  mythological 
embodiment  of  a  w7orld-ideal,  the  incarnation  and  apotheosis  of 
the  highest  aspirations  and  purest  moral  conceptions  of  men ; 
to  find  the  Man  and  his  matchless  beauties  and  perfections  of 
character  only  on  some  sun-crowned  peak  of  imagination’s  cre¬ 
ative  heights,  and  then,  under  the  guidance  of  science,  quietly 
to  erase  the  figure,  and  catch  up  the  disembodied  virtues  as  they 
fall* — a  scheme  like  this,  apparently  so  seriously  and  persist- 

*Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the 
“Battle  of  Belief’ 5  after  tracing  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  all 
down  the  centuries,  and  showing  how  it  remains  now,  as  ever,  at  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  religion,  proceeds  thus  to  characterize  the  dilet¬ 
tante  movement  of  our  time  to  dispense  with  the  divine-human  Re¬ 
deemer  and  God,  and  still  have  some  sweet  aroma  of  piety  left:  “To 
strike  out  the  redemptive  clauses  from  the  scheme  is  to  erase  the  very 
feature  by  which  it  is  essentially  different  from  all  other  schemes,  and  to 
substitute  a  didactic  exhibition  of  superior  morality,  with  the  rays  of 
an  example  in  the  preterite  tense  set  by  a  dead  man  in  Judea,  for  the 
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ently  proposed,  by  those  who  would  satisfy  the  religious  nature 
of  man  without  the  useless  fiction  of  a  God,  seems  to  us  the 
very  frenzy  of  moral  madness  even  to  broach.  Because  it  means 
that  all  this  ethical  beauty,  this  matchless  moral  perfection,  grew 
up  in  a  soil  of  fraud.  Christianity  is  either  a  matter  of  veritable 
history,  or  it  is  the  arrant  imposture  of  all  time ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  a  faultless  character  should  be  organically  fash¬ 
ioned  from  the  depraved  tissue  of  charlatanry  and  deceit. 

The  controversy,  however,  is  on  us,  and  the  issue  is  fairly  and 
squarely  made  out.  God-Man,  or  no  ?  say,  now,  which  shall  be 
your  choice.  If  I  may  venture  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
pressing  duty  of  Christendom  at  this  time,  I  would  say,  first,  it 
should  recognize  the  principle,  once  for  all,  that  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  ultimate  test  of  spiritual  truth,  and,  then,  second, 
it  should  rehabilitate  the  doctrine  of  the  God- Man.  The  first, 
indeed,  has  always  been  a  large  and  regnant  idea  in  the  great 
drift  of  the  theological  thinking  of  the  centuries,  but  has  been 
too  often  withheld  from  application  to  the  distinctive  historical 
elements  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Accordingly  all  that  chain 
of  miraculous  circumstance  that  runs  through  the  life  of  the 
God-Man,  and  gives  to  his  personality  every  minutest  jot  of  its 
significance,  has  been  relinquished  for  the  most  part  to  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  dismemberment  of  mere  critical  skill.  The  result 
is,  the  sad  anatomy  still  goes  on.  Destructive  criticism,  baffled 
at  one  point,  is  ever  rallying  at  another,  as  if  determined  to  find 
some  way  of  eliminating  from  Christianity  its  alleged  tissue  of 
fable,  and  giving  to  the  world  its  rare  and  strange  essence  in  an 
abstract  form. 

All  this  will  be  remedied  by  considering  anew,  and  setting 
forth  in  ampler  measure,  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  God- 
Man.  The  time  is  on  us,  now,  when  the  Lamb  must  sit  down 
<‘in  the  midst  of  the  throne.”  We  must  awake  from  the  learned 
stupor  which  has  for  a  long  time  benumbed  our  higher  spiritual 
sensibilities,  and  out  of  the  dissolving  shadows  find  none  save 

scheme  of  living  forces  by  which  the  powers  of  a  living  Saviour’s  hu¬ 
manity  are  daily  and  hourly  given  to  man,  under  a  charter  which  expires 
only  with  the  world  itself.  Is  it  possible  here  to  discern  either  from  an 
ideal  or  practical  point  of  view  anything  but  depletion  and  impoverish¬ 
ment,  and  the  substitution  of  a  spectral  for  a  living  form?” 
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Jesus  only.  The  Christ-consciousness  must  replace  the  God- 
consciousness,  and  that  figure  that  was  seen  floating  above  the 
sepulchre  in  the  Garden  of  Joseph,  must  become  to  us,  in  fact 
and  in  experience,  as  well  as  in  mere  theological  assent,  the  one 
sole  divine-human  God,  and  the  very  immanent  life  of  the  soul. 
Long  ago  the  metaphysical  subtleties  that  embarrassed  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  a  heritage  from  an  age  of  controversy,  when 
speculative  theology  was  thought  to  be  in  no  need  of  the  co-or¬ 
dinating  offices  of  a  spiritual  life-  long  ago  these  were  aban¬ 
doned,  because  of  their  unfitness,  no  doubt,  to  throw  light  on  so 
profound  a  theme,  but,  in  the  main,  because  they  obstructed  the 
way  of  access  for  the  soul  to  the  glorified  person  of  the  risen 
Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  Arianism  and  Unitarianism,  never 
anything  more  than  mere  eddies  swinging  off  from  the  main 
mighty  current  of  Christian  thinking  and  experience  down  the 
ages,  have  uniformly  demonstrated  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
parts  with  its  essence,  when  it  parts  with  the  essential  God-hood 
of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man.  Christ’s  divinity  gone,  as  by  an 
irrevocable  doom  everything  else  originally  distinctive  of  that 
great  matter  must  go  ruinously  down,  and  scepticism,  and  free 
religion,  and  blank  infidelity  be  the  sad  end  of  it  all. 

What  we  give  in  our  voice  for  is,  that  Christendom,  instead 
of  relaxing  one  whit  of  its  estimate  of  the  supreme  life-and-death 
importance  of  this  tenet,  will  lift  it  up  higher,  evermore  higher, 
and  still  higher,  and  in  the  absorbing  person  of  the  God-Man 
find  the  key  to  every  tenet  that  is  to  be  believed,  “ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me” — the  Christ-consciousness  coming  up 
to  take  the  place  of  the  God-consciousness,  nothing  in  specula¬ 
tive  theology  should  embarrass  the  transfer.  With  this  image 
all  ablaze  at  the  summit  of  our  experience,  and  withal  definitely 
outlined  in  our  lives,  we  shall  witness  all  hostile  forces  going 
down  before  it,  for  ourselves  and  for  society  around  us,  and  the 
gleam ings  of  that  day,  the  burden  of  prophecy,  glad  day !  so 
near  and  yet  so  far !  of  victory  for  the  God-Man,  final  victory 
all  over  the  world,  shall  come  to  us  from  beyond  the  eastern 
hills,  and  mingling  with  the  breezes  of  the  morning  the  first 
notes  of  that  new  song,  which  only  those  can  learn  “who  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  USUFRUCT. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  M.  H.  Richards,  A.  M.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

When  Robinson  Crusoe,  after  rather  an  unceremonious  land¬ 
ing  and  unintended  discovery,  had,  by  virtue  of  necessity,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  that  most  real  of  islands,  subjectively  con¬ 
sidered,  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  title  to  it.  If  ownership  could 
make  a  mortal  happy,  here  was  the  happy  man  !  He  could  lay 
his  monopolist  hand  upon  his  sole  proprietary  heart  and  say, 
fearless  of  contradiction  :  “I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey ;  my 
right  there  is  none  to  dispute.”  Unfortunately  that  very  fact  of 
the  absence  of  possible  disputants  was  the  bane  of  his  being, 
since  it  involved  in  it  his  inability  to  enjoy  what  he  owned. 

This  same  relation  of  ownership  and  absence  of  usufruct  has 
appeared  in  less  solitary  places  than  De  Foe’s  imaginary  island. 
It  has  startled  the  ordinary  conviction  that  the  more  a  man 
owned  the  more  he  had  to  enjoy,  by  the  very  plausible  paradox 
that  often  the  less  a  man  owned  the  more  enjoyment  he  had. 
It  has  revived  the  old  saying  that  money  is  a  double  trouble ; 
a  trouble  if  you  have  it,  and  a  trouble  if  you  haven’t  it.  At  all 
events,  it  raises  enough  doubt  upon  the  subject  involved  to  war¬ 
rant  one  in  discussing  the  theme,  especially  at  a  time  when  so¬ 
ciety  is  being  agitated  over  this  question  of  ownership  in  land, 
and  as  it  appears  in  a  corporate  capacity,  or  in  the  business 
“trust,”  “monopoly,”  and  “pool.” 

What  is  ownership  ?  Modern  ownership  rests  upon  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  law,  which  defines  and  enforces  title.  It  is  a  private 
monopoly  conceded  by  that  public  monopoly  called  the  State ; 
it  is  the  convenient  compact  which  settles  peacefully  what  in 
primitive  times  was  gained  by  seizure,  and,  having  been  thus 
appropriated,  was  held  by  force  from  subsequent  seizure.  That 
baron  understood  perfectly  well  the  logic  of  facts  who  produced 
his  forefather’s  rusty  blade  when  ordered  to  exhibit  his  title-deed. 
Ownership,  like  base-ball,  has  thus  developed  from  a  very  sim- 
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pie,  rough  and  ready  game  into  an  elaborate  code  of  procedure, 
and  furnishes  a  living,  modest  or  otherwise,  to  a  profession 
whose  members  appear  as  our  champions  to  fight  for  us,  and  a 
consideration,  if  any  one  challenges  us  to  give  up  that  which  we 
claim  as  our  own. 

Ownership  implies  the  right,  privilege,  or  duty  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  a  voluntary  fashion  with  certain  things.  We  can  de¬ 
stroy  them,  hoard  them  up,  employ  them  to  produce  other 
things  for  us,  exchange  them,- — and  lose  them.  It  is  supposed 
to  give  us  certain  powers,  and  among  these  the  power  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  is  sought  with  great  eagerness  because  of  this,  and 
fought  over  to  gain  this.  Extravagant  notions  of  its  necessity 
arise,  and  the  varying  degrees  of  human  happiness  are  referred 
to  the  inequality  of  ownership.  In  some  men’s  minds  an  im¬ 
partially  equal  distribution  of  all  things  among  all  men  that 
all  may  have  equal  ownership,  is  the  ideal  millennium  of  a  hea¬ 
ven  on  earth,  and  of  the  earth,  earthy.  With  others,  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  “meum  and  tuum”  is  the  millennial  gospel ;  there  shall 
be  no  ownership  and  then  will  crime  cease.  Admirable  reason¬ 
ing  !  It  needs  only  the  additional  proposition  that  “290”  and 
“tu”  shall  be  abolished  along  with  meum  and  tuum  to  reach  the 
grand  climax  of  the  vanishing  point.  This  is  the  destructive 
economy  which  reforms  the  world  by  subtraction  and  detraction, 
and  cuts  off  the  body  to  save  the  little  finger. 

Usufruct  is  the  actual  enjoyment,  temporary  use,  of  anything. 
It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  Nature  is  so  bountiful  and  generous 
that  no  one  creature  can  fill  it  all  up  with  himself.  The  birds 
and  the  goats  had  considerable  usufruct  of  Crusoe’s  sovereign 
jurisdiction  without  the  necessity  of  disputing  the  right  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  with  him.  Ownership  of  cherry  and  apple  trees  is 
one  thing  ;  usufruct,  if  there  are  robins  and  urchins  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  is  quite  another  thing.  Of  course  the  state,  the  com¬ 
munal  monopoly,  tries  to  regulate  usufruct  and  can  do  so  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  we  shall  see  further  on ;  and  the  private 
monopoly  of  ownership  strives  very  sincerely  to  do  the  same. 
But  to  will  and  to  do,  to  strive  and  to  accomplish,  are  not  syno¬ 
nyms.  The  state  may  give  a  right  of  title  to  usufruct ;  but  it 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  5 
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cannot  give  the  might,  cannot  enact  the  certainty.  Equal  own¬ 
erships  do  not  guarantee  equal  usufructs ;  and  yet,  without  ac¬ 
tual  enjoyment,  what  is  ownership  but  a  burdensome  responsi¬ 
bility  ?  Who  wishes  to  pay  taxes  and  make  repairs  and  be 
assessed  for  improvements  upon  that  which  brings  in  no  rental, 
cannot  be  dwelt  in,  and  may  not  be  sold  ? 

Usufruct  is  the  true  goal  of  the  highest  civilization,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  happiness,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber.  To  invent  new  theories  or  insist  upon  new  applications  of 
ownership,  will  help  no  one  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  change  will  work  a  favorable  modification  of  the  usufruct  of 
material  things.  To  assert  that  owners  must  be  enjoyers,  is  to 
affirm  that  which  daily  experience  and  observation  flatly  contra¬ 
dict.  A  railroad  may  be  very  useful  to  a  community  without 
paying  any  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  A  dead  hand  may 
hold  large  properties,  managed  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  orphans 
whose  maintenance  absorbs  all  the  revenues.  Public  ownership 
is  a  very  impalpable  thing ;  and  yet  we  as  individuals  owe  no 
inconsiderable  or  unimportant  benefits,  enjoyments,  temporary 
use  to  public  improvements.  We  may  rhetorically  say  that  we, 
the  citizens,  own  these  things ;  but  practically  we  dare  not  put 
our  ownership  to  the  test  in  any  such  way  as  we  could  in  our 
real,  private  ownings.  You  cannot  fence  in  your  share  of  the 
street,  or  build  out  upon  your  own  pavement  beyond  the  line. 

Ownership  does  not  imply  actual  enjoyment.  In  the  oil  re¬ 
gions,  the  owners  of  almost  worthless  farms  owned  all  the  oil 
beneath  the  surface  before  its  discovery  just  as  much  as  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  what  usufruct  had  they  in  this  undeveloped  wealth? 
What  gain  was  there  to  them  even  if  it  were  known  to  exist  there, 
as  long  as  they  simply  owned  it  ?  No ;  something  else  was  needed 
before  any  benefit  was  derived,  and  unless  they  knew  how  to 
take  that  step  their  ownership  was  barren.  Grant  that  the  farm 
was  turned  into  a  fortune,  and  the  fortune  stored  up  safely  in  a 
solvent  bank,  still  that  would  not  insure  benefit  and  enjoyment. 
Imagine  a  man  who  had  never  owned  a  hundred  dollars  at  one 
time  suddenly  called  upon  to  extract  the  actual  enjoyment  out 
of  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  make  any  rational  temporal  use  of  a 
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month’s  income  of  his  sudden  wind-fall!  Yet  such  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  freaks  of  ownership. 

Nor  does  usufruct  require  ownership  in  all  cases.  Who  owns 
and  who  enjoys  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery  ?  Kings  own 
galleries  of  paintings,  and  tourists  enjoy  them.  Municipalities 
pave  and  light  their  streets,  and  strangers  walk  through  them. 
The  millionaire  ornaments  his  grounds  and  the  passer  by  re¬ 
joices  in  the  beauty  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  and  flower  bed.  The 
gardener  domineers  over  the  owner  who  must  content  himself 
with  paying  for  all  this  rare  show.  The  pride  of  ownership  is 
often  but  a  mild  and  expensive  species  of  insanity;  just  as  it 
may  be  a  most  generous  and  enlightened  opportunity  of  benefi¬ 
cence.  In  the  former  case  it  deludes  itself  as  to  the  usufruct ; 
in  the  latter,  it  bestows  it  deliberately  and  consciously  as  a  gift. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  ownership  is  useless  unless  it  be 
willing  to  share  its  usufruct,  that  just  as  ownership  is  necessary 
to  exchange,  so  exchange  is  essential  to  the  fructification  of 
ownership,  and  that  in  this  exchange  Providence  takes  out  its 
tithe  to  impart  to  our  fellow-man  his  portion  of  the  common 
mercies  of  a  loving  Father.  In  His  wonder-working  ways  a 
manifold  enjoyment  is  extracted  from  an  individual  ownership. 
Each  in  his  own  fashion  receives  pleasure  and  benefit  without 
the  diminution  of  such  values  as  are  computed  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  he  who  loves  and  serves  Heaven’s  law  best  gets  the 

most,— -to  him  that  has,  it  is  given ;  from  him,  who  has  not,  is 

« 

taken  away  the  little  he  is  said  to  have. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  usufruct,  and  not  ownership,  is 
the  real  problem.  True  reform  will  consist  in  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  how  each  man  may  be  made  capable  of  and 
supplied  with  the  highest  usufruct  of  the  earth’s  production,  and 
not  of  how  each  one  may  own  what  may  be  called  his  share. 
Ownership  is  a  secondary  matter;  usufruct  is  the  great  concern. 
Ownership  has  importance  only  as  it  is  related  to  the  question 
of  usufruct  and  bears  upon  its  determination.  Law  must  regu¬ 
late  ownership,  or  society  seize  upon  it,  with  an  eye  to  its  effect 
upon  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  not  with  any  pet  the¬ 
ory  or  sentiment  as  to  the  abstraction  of  whose  name  the  title 
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deed  should  disclose.  As  usage  is  the  law  of  style,  utility  should 
be  the  criterion  of  good  legislation. 

In  the  “age  of  chivalry,”  the  conditions  of  society  were  so 
different  from  those  of  the  present  day  that  no  precedent  of  an¬ 
tiquity  will  avail  us.  Ownership  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peers 
of  the  realm  ;  but  with  it  went  the  responsibility  of  feeding  and 
clothing  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  estate.  It  was  far  more  a 
trust,  a  right,  a  power  than  an  enjoyment.  Society  at  large  got 
very  little  benefit  from  its  possessions,  and  kingdoms  of  scanty 
population  suffered  from  famines  where  now  a  hundred  times 
their  number  would  live  in  plenty.  The  grand  trade  of  living 
was  killing ;  the  great  business  of  those  who  killed  was  not  to 
be  killed.  To  develop  resources,  enjoy  life,  was  a  secondary 
affair  compared  to  the  lust  of  conquest.  Baronial  ownership 
clearly  was  antagonistic  to  usufruct,  for  baron  and  peasant  alike. 

The  age  of  absolute  monarchy  simply  took  the  trade  of  war 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  many  and  concentrated  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  But  it  also  released  the  owner  of  land  from  his 
obligations  to  his  dependents,  and  insurrectionary  desperation 
forced  a  nation’s  attention  to  the  right  of  some  usufruct  on  the 
part  of  the  meanest  man.  The  poor  laws  replaced  the  feudal 
system.  Modern  society  received  them  as  an  unpleasant  mort¬ 
gage  upon  its  ownings,  and  has  never  known  exactly  what  to 
do  about  them.  Reform  and  philanthropy  have  viewed  them 
as  the  witness  of  social  shame  and  injustice.  A  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  demands  a  universal  usufruct  that  shall  need  no  poor  laws. 

“The  motto  of  the  old  society  was,  T  serve  the  motto  of  the 
new'  society  is,  ‘I  pay.’  ”  Let  us  accept  the  saying  as  substan¬ 
tially  correct  in  its  verdict  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences.  To  pay,  one  must  have  the  where¬ 
withal.  The  state  itself  must  have  the  wherewithal,  and  pay 
for  its  service,  and  those  who  serve  it,  who  are  really  its  tem¬ 
porary  owners,  must  make  it  pay  those  who  serve  them,  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  whole  trend  then  of  the  modern  soci¬ 
ety  is  a  compact  conditioned  upon  the  common  usufruct  of 
those  composing  it.  An  administration  which  lowers  our  taxes, 
or  raises  our  incomes,  which  cheapens  that  for  which  we  pay, 
and  increases  that  which  is  paid  to  us,  is  popular;  that  which 
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markedly  does  the  opposite  is  thrown  out  of  office, — we  will 
not  let  such  ownership  continue  as  interferes  with  our  usufruct 
The  late  presidential  campaign  was  fought  out  avowedly  upon 
an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  best  adapted  to  the  increase  of  our 
ability  to  command  the  enjoyment  of  material  products. 

The  opinion  once  so  popular  on  paper,  now  universally  dis¬ 
carded,  that  the  state  shall  keep  hands  off  as  to  such  matters 
has  never  existed  in  fact.  It  was  convenient  to  plead  the  “lais- 
sez  faire”  theory  when  you  wanted  the  “other  man”  to  let  go  ; 
but  no  state  ever  applied  the  rule-  against  itself  for  any  length  of 
time.  That  is,  as  soon  as  it  was  persuaded  that  the  application 
was  against  itself,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  as  soon  as  those 
who  governed  found  it  was  against  themselves,  the  rule  was  re¬ 
versed  at  once.  We  look  to  the  state,  consequently,  to  pay  us 
for  belonging  to  it,  and  we  are  paid.  It  carries  our  letters  for 
us  at  a  ridiculously  low  rate,  and  brings  along  with  them  news¬ 
papers,  parcels,  packages,  almost  anything.  Without  this,  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews,  even  this  very  one  you  are  reading,  could 
not  be  published.  We  look  to  the  state  for  educational  facili¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  state  responds  by  general  and  local  gifts  in  the 
establishment  of  the  public  schools.  These  illustrations  might 
be  extended  indefinitely.  It  sums  up  in  this,  -that  the  state 
must  give  us  a  good  usufruct,  or  it,  that  is  the  administration, 
its  temporary  owners,  must  make  way  for  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs. 

Modern  society  looks  therefore  to  good  government,  as  it  calls 
it,  for  its  enjoyment  of  benefit,  and  not  to  any  change  in  the 
theory  of  ownership  in  land  or  anything  else.  It  asks  for  low 
taxes,  low  prices,  security  of  life,  a  comfortable  dwelling  and 
decent  raiment,  high  wages,  freedom  to  select  its  enjoyments,  in 
a  word,  usufruct.  Give  it  these,  and  it  will  never  worry  itself 
about  ownership  ;  and  why  should  it  ?  But  let  the  pou’er  of 
control,  ownership  in  its  widest  sense,  interfere  or  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  this  enjoyment  of  material  things,  and  society  is  up  in 
arms  at  once.  Let  it  imagine  that  some,  because  in  control, 
derive  their  undue  share  of  enjoyment,  and  it  will  at  once  hate 
them,  strive  to  despoil  them,  accept  any  theory  that  gives  color 
of  justification  to  their  envy  and  violence.  For  the  sober  citizen 
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the  social  question  is  a  calm  investigation  as  to  what  ownerships 
do  interfere  and  what  promote  the  general  usufruct.  As  title 
rests  ultimately  upon  seizure  the  state  will  find  some  way  to 
seize  what  its  citizens  order  it  to  lay  hands  upon.  The  state 
will  arrest  undesirable  control ;  either  assuming  it  itself  or  de¬ 
stroying  it  absolutely.  It  will  protect  and  foster  such  owner¬ 
ship  as  is  favorable  to  common  usufruct.  It  can  do  no  more. 

This  investigation  must  be  one  of  induction  ;  no  man  can 
evolve  it  from  his  inner  consciousness.  Hence  the  importance 
of  statistics,  the  census,  in  the  -modern  state.  Hence  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  all  “civics”  and  “economics”  which  are  based  upon  ab¬ 
stract  deductions  and  inferences  by  men  who  have  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  things  about  which  they  propose  to  testify.  Hence 
each  state  must  discover  for  itself  what  agrees  best  with  its  own 
individuality ;  the  best  government  being  the  one  best  adapted 
to  the  general  good  of  a  particular  people,  so  far  as  that  peo¬ 
ple  is  concerned.  There  is  no  absolutely  best  government ;  the 
whole  matter  is  relative.  Experience  shows  that  the  best  results 
of  usufruct  are  attained  by  the  state  monopolizing  ownership  in 
some  things,  by  its  giving  a  monopoly  under  proper  security  to 
corporations  in  other  things,  by  its  jealous  guarding  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  and  facility  of  individual  ownership  in  still  other  things. 

Wisdom  dictates  that  every  change  in  the  existing  status 
shall  have  regard  to  the  cost  and  sacrifice  necessarily  involved 
in  the  fact  of  change.  Visionary  men  never  think  of  this !  I 
may  improve  my  condition  by  a  certain  change ;  but  what  if  I 
find  it  would  cost  more  to  make  it  than  the  improved  results 
warrant?  No  sudden  change  occurs,  in  fact  no  change  at  all, 
without  destroying  certain  values.  The  old  machinery  becomes 
old  iron  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  of  use  as  machinery.  It 
costs  something  even  to  tear  down  an  old  house  and  remove 
the  debris.  Many  changes  must  be  gradual  in  order  that  their 
cost  may  not  be  felt,  being  but  little  in  proportion  to  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  any  given  period  of  time.  A  stitch  or  two  at  a  time  in 
nine  different  times,  is  more  economical  than  nine  stitches  at 
any  one  time.  Wisdom  dictates  moreover  the  soundness  of  the 
practice  of  “bearing  the  ills  we  have  rather  than  of  flying  into 
the  face  of  others  that  we  know  not  of.’  It  is  well  sometimes 
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to  “let  well  enough  alone.”  Society  is  not  a  perfect  instrumen¬ 
tality,  can  never  be  made  to  result  in  perfect  instrumentation. 
He  who  will  not  pay  can  never  expect  such  usufruct  as  he  who 
will  and  can. 

Profitable  production  depends  upon  the  skill  and  ability  of 
those  who  produce.  They  must  know  what  is  wanted,  how 
much  is  wanted,  how  much  it  is  wanted,  where,  when,  and  ever 
so  many  other  things.  Shall  we  say  now  that  society’s  usufruct 
will  be  enhanced  by  laws  enabling  the  least  wise  and  skillful  to 
carry  on  such  production  ?  The  greatest  cost  of  any  part  of  a 
product  which  demand  takes  up,  sets  the  price  of  every  particle 
of  it.  Or  shall  we  let  the  inevitable  of  competition  result  un¬ 
checked,  which  will  be  the  eating  up  of  the  capital  of  the  most 
incompetent  and  the  retiring  from  business  of  those  unable  to 
make  a  profit  by  reason  of  their  inability  ?  But  will  not  the 
outcome  be  a  “monopoly,”  as  it  is  called?  Certainly  it  will; 
the  few  most  skillful  in  business  and  most  favored  in  location 
will  survive  and  only  such  as  can  rival  them  in  these  respects 
can  compete  with  them.  But  what  of  society’s  usufruct?  It 
will  get  more  for  less  expenditure,  and  it  does.  But  what  if  to 
prevent  hostilities  these  few  combine  and  form  a  “Trust?”  Then 
the  question  still  continues  to  be  as  to  the  usufruct  society  gets 
out  of  the  aforesaid  Trusts  If  the  Trust  demands  more  than  its 
fair  share,  be  assured  some  one  will  see  an  opportunity  to  thrust 
himself  into  competition.  If  the  Trust  strives  to  wrest  Law  to 
its  profit,  then  there  is  a  legal  remedy.  As  long  as  we  can  trust 
our  judges  and  select  suitable  legislators,  we  need  have  no  dis¬ 
trust  of  “Trusts.” 

But  what  if  we  cannot  trust  judges  and  legislators  ?  Then 
we  must  either  dislodge  these  owners  of  the  state  and  put  oth¬ 
ers  in  their  place,  or  expect  no  usufruct  of  any  thing.  If  jus¬ 
tice  is  corrupted  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  dangers  arising  from  Trusts 
and  Monopolies;  a  man  whose  artery  is  severed  does  not  concern 
himself  about  the  toothache.  It  is  the  function  of  the  state  to 
allow  only  fair  and  honorable  competition  as  to  control  and 
ownership;  it  is  the  interest  of  society  that  it  shall  fall  into  the 
hands  most  able  to  use  it.  It  is  the  function  of  the  state  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  control  from  being  retained  by  unfair  and  dishonorable 
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means  when  ownership  has  lost  its  skill  or  is  distanced  by  others; 
it  is  the  salvation  of  society  that  whenever  control  becomes  in¬ 
competent  it  will  lose  its  ownership.  The  career  of  talent  re¬ 
mains  open,  and  those  who  can  pay  most  and  who  do  pay  most 
are  in  position  to  do  so. 

Society  rules  itself  by  laws  not  written  upon  the  statute  books, 
and  obeys  these  laws  better  than  the  written  ones.  Men  will 
defy  the  laws  who  dare  not  for  a  moment  oppose  a  w’ell-pro- 
nounced  public  opinion.  < There  are  men  who  would  murder 
and  women  who  would  sell  their  virtue  rather  than  be  detected 
in  anything  unfashionable  in  “their  set.”  Public  opinion  for 
any  given  person  is  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  acts  in 
any  given  thing.  For  the  society  man,  it  is  society’s  dictum  ; 
for  the  business  man,  it  is  the  ethics  of  trade ;  the  mess-room 
fixes  it  for  the  soldier,  the  class-organization  for  the  student.  It 
is  at  once  evident  that  to  break  with  one’s  set  involves  a  going 
out  of  the  activities  it  represents.  The  complex  relations  of 
men  so  entangle  these  various  “sets,”  that  one  unit  called  soci¬ 
ety  grows  up  out  of  it;  to  be  “sent  to  Coventry”  by  that  larger 
unit  is  the  modern  way  of  excommunication  and  interdiction, 
which  no  one  can  long  endure. 

Here  then  is  an  indication  of  the  path  of  reform.  It  is  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  society  by  religion  and  intellectual 
training,  by  its  voluntary  action  as  much  as  by  legislation  and 
Hgal  enforcement.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  all  powerful ; 
but  combined  they  are  irresistible.  When  the  majority  of  a 
community  has  reached  voluntarily  a  certain  standpoint  and  set 
up  its  standard  there,  it  proceeds,  if  necessary,  to  enact  laws 
enforcing  that  standard  by  legal  penalties.  Until  the  large  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  sentiment  favors  a  lav/,  it  is  a  mockery,  power¬ 
less,  mere  ink  on  paper.  But  with  that  preponderance,  woe  to 
him  who  defies  the  law ;  for  he  has  defied  public  opinion  also. 
In  different  parts  of  this  country  the  sentiment  as  to  right  and 
wrong  varies  very  much ;  there  are  places  where  a  man’s  horse 
is  safer  from  theft  than  the  man’s  life  is  from  murder ;  there  are 
places  where  there  is  intense  feeling  as  to  personal  insult  but 
comparatively  slight  emotion  as  to  financial  integrity.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  statute  law,  but  the  communal  sentiment, 
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and  that  in  turn  circles  around  some  point  suspiciously  like  our 
old  acquaintance,  “usufruct.”  The  community  is  a  debtor  com¬ 
munity  and  it  condones  the  evasion  of  debts ;  the  community 
is  a  creditor  community,  and  it  thinks  the  fraudulent  debtor,  the 
shiftless,  impecunious,  indifferent  citizen,  a  most  abominable 
rascal. 

Education  has  another  equally  important  relation  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Without  education  all  the  ownership  in  the  world  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  very  little  usufruct.  It  were  better  for  those  who  are  so 
anxious  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  “lower  classes,”  and 
“the  laboring  man,”  to  consider  this  matter  rather  than  the  in¬ 
crease  of  his  wages  or  the  shortening  of  his  hours  of  work. 
What  will  he  do  with  his  increase  of  money  and  time?  Men 
who  amass  wealth  often  amass  nothing  else !  The  only  benefit 
they  derive  from  it  is  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  undergoing  profitable  reproduction.  It  is  questionable 
whether  they  derive  pleasure  from  the  thought  that  their  ability 
is  the  fountain  head  from  which  gushes  forth  abounding  usufruct 
for  multitudes  of  their  fellow  men.  It  is  the  very  feeling  that 
this  consciousness  is  lacking  in  them  that  makes  them  odious 
to  their  employees.  Mere  riches  are  not  so  odious  in  our  land. 
Millionaires  whose  wealth  is  in  realty  and  not  in  the  control  of 
railroads,  factories  and  mills  are  not  denounced  and  caricatured. 
Think  over  the  matter !  Make  your  list  of  those  whose  wealth 
is  houses  and  farms ;  when  did  the  newspaper  assail  them  ? 
Who  are  assailed  ?  Those  accused  of  depriving  the  laborer  of 
wages,  of  infringing  upon  his  usufruct. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  owner  wThose  ownings  exceed  his  ability 
to  handle  them  begin  to  dump  them  into  a  mansion,  a  palace, 
which  he  calls  a  residence.  Here  are  paintings  he  cannot  enjoy, 
books  he  never  reads,  articles  of  vertu  which  represent  only  so 
much  expenditure  to  his  eye.  Then  he  and  his  wife  keep  a 
hotel  without  collecting  any  bills,  and  people  who  care  nothing 
for  them  become  their  “guests”  and  eat  up  their  “menu,”  and 
spoil  their  carpets.  This  is  indeed  a  luxury.  This  is  usufruct 
with  a  vengeance  !  The  educated  and  cultured  man  may  indeed 
extract  pleasure  and  benefit  from  a  lavish  expenditure,  but  not 
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such  parvenus  as  these  we  have  imagined.  It  were  far  better, 
for  those  untrained,  to  give  away  their  surplus  into  wise  hands 
for  distribution — a  generous  donation  toward  the  increase  of  the 
common  usufruct. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  is  such  a  disposition  in  society, 
and  that  it  is  growing.  Is  it  a  mere  joke,  or  is  there  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  truth  in  the  saying  that  in  a  certain  section  of  our 
country  it  is  not  reputable  for  a  rich  man  to  die  without  willing 
something  to  his  college,  his  church,  his  native  town  ?  At  all 
events,  our  institutions  are  thus  endowed  by  the  living  and  the 
dead.  All  this  goes  toward  the  solution  of  the  dispute  over 
ownership.  Let  society  lay  down  the  law  that  it  is  not  reputa¬ 
ble  to  withhold  contributions  for  the  common  good,  and  -they 
will  be  forthcoming.  Already  a  liberal  education  is  very  easily 
attainable  in  our  land  by  every  one  who  is  in  earnest  to  secure 
it.  The  creation  of  well  endowed  industrial  schools  in  “is  the 
air orphans’  homes,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  a  whole  throng  of 
charities  provide  benefits  for  those  in  need  and  lessen  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  others. 

Not  only  are  there  those  returns  made  by  ownership  which 
are  directly  charitable  and  consequently,  and  very  properly,  re¬ 
fused  by  those  who  can  live  up  to  the  motto,  “I  pay,”  but  there 
are  benefactions  whose  usufruct  no  man  disdains.  Such  are 
public  libraries,  free  art  galleries,  parks,  statues  and  their  kind. 
Count  up  all  these  things,  add  to  them  the  offices  the  state  does 
for  us,  forget  not  the  cheapening  of  commodities  that  capital  and 
skill  have  brought  about,  and  you  will  concede  that  for  a  de¬ 
cent,  intelligent  and  sober  person  whose  labor  brings  in  but  a 
moderate  income,  life  is  decidedly  wrorth  living  and  his  usufruct 
of  things  vastly  greater  than  the  ownership  of  all  England  gave 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  is  it  not  an  open  question 
whether  under  the  circumstances  of  such  a  social  condition, 
ownership  beyond  a  certain  degree  is  not  an  obstacle  to  personal 
enjoyment  or  benefit  of  material  things  ?  Can  a  man  really 
“live  up”  to  a  mansion  costing  a  quarter  of  a  million  so  as  to 
extract  a  three  per  cent,  enjoyment  out  of  it  ?  Grant  even*  that 
he  has  not  had  any  need  of  taking  a  part  of  his  life  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  money,  and  that  he  has  been  well  trained  for  his 
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task,  which  is  taking  a  great  deal  for  granted,  still  would  it  not 
require  quite  an  extraordinary  man  to  enjoy  adequately  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fortune  ? 

The  first  need  of  every  man  is  therefore  ability  to  enjoy  usu¬ 
fruct  ;  it  is  idle  to  fight  over  the  right  to  enjoy  or  for  the  own¬ 
ership  supposed  to  imply  the  enjoyment  until  one  has  that  ability. 
Blind  men  do  not  buy  microscopes  nor  do  the  deaf  frequent 
musical  entertainments.  Yet  here  we  meet  with  this  whimsical 
reversion  of  logical  order,  and  longhaired  uncombed  men  meet 
in  the  backrooms  of  low-down  saloons  to  plot  the  subversion  of 
an  order  of  things  which,  if  successful,  would  put  them  in  posi¬ 
tions  most  uncongenial.  Would  they  be  willing  to  assume  the 
cares  and  toils  of  those  whose  ownership  they  demand  to  be 
parceled  out?  Not  they!  They  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin 
The  most  humane  and  beneficent  thing  we  can  do  is  to  train  up 
a  race  that  is  capable  of  a  higher  usufruct  of  this  world  than  is  a 
hog  or  a  tiger,  a  race  that  has  nobler  aptitudes  than  an  appetite 
and  a  capacity  for  swill  and  bloodshed. 

Here  is  a  great  field  for  Christian  work.  It  is  indeed  the  field 
in  which  Christianity  has  been  working  all  these  centuries ;  just 
as  it  has  been  nearest  advanced  to  the  likeness  of  its  Master  has 
it  been  hardest  at  work  in  such  matters.  It  has  troubled  itself 
very  little  about  these  questions  of  ownership  but  very  much 
about  that  other  question  of  how  men  may  be  made  capable  of 
enjoying  the  good  things  of  the  universal  Father.  It  has  been 
taught  ta  pray,  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;  and  “us”  and 
“our”  include  our  neighbor  as*well  as  ourself.  And  who  is  my 
neighbor?  The  parable  has  answered  that !  To  ask  the  question, 
is  to  suggest  the  parabolic  answer.  Once  in  a  while  some  writer 
of  fiction  pictures  this  activity  as  a  new  departure  of  Christian 
work,  and  invites  the  Church  to  try  it !  The  invitation  only 
shows  how  little  some  people  know  about  the  Christian  Church 
who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  preach  a  new  evangel.  Such 
are  on  a  par  with  the  visionary  reformers  of  social  order ;  no 
better,  if  not  more  outrageously  worse. 

Still,  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  learn  from  our  enemies.  It  is  this 
field  of  work  in  which  the  Church  can  best  preach  the  gospel  of 
its  dear  Lord.  The  poor  man  in  the  stifling  close,  the  poor 
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wretch  in  the  vilest  slums  alike  have  come  to  believe  not  in  man 
or  woman  ;  how  can  they  believe  in  Him  who  created  men  and 
women  ?  Until  they  learn  from  some  gentle  human  touch  the 
qualities  of  mercy,  the  sweetness  of  grace,  they  will  not  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  They  may  merit  all 
that  has  come  upon  them.  Granted  ;  but  the  gospel  is  not  based 
upon  merit,  fortunately  for  us  also  !  Society  is  not  based  upon 
merit;  in  it  the  sins  of  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children,  or 
their  labors  enhance  their  offspring’s  share  of  its  good  things. 
Just  then  as  the  world  sees  that  the  Church  is  in  earnest  in  its 
efforts  to  save,  to  rescue,  as  well  as  to  prevent,  will  it  believe 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Church  and 
examine  the  doctrines  it  affirms.  Wisely  organized  charities, 
judiciously  administered  subventions,  are  Christian  works  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  Such  efforts  preach  Christ  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  Lord's  coming  into  men’s  hearts  infinitely 
better  than  the  noisy  rant  of  a  Salvation  Army  revival.  We 
must  raise  men  up  into  capability  for  hearing  the  Gospel,  not 
dilute  and  flavor  a  little  biblical  truth  with  much  error  in  order 
to  suit  it  to  the  vitiated  palate  of  the  rabble.  The  missionary 
to  a  heathen  tribe  must  first  civilize  to  a  certain  extent  before 
he  can  Christianize  to  any  extent.  We  ought  to  take  a  hint 
from  this  in  our  treatment  of  the  heathen  within  our  coasts. 
We  are  taking  that  hint  for  our  treatment  of  the  Indian  with  en¬ 
couraging  results. 

It  follows  then  that  in  the  consideration  of  much  that  is  peri¬ 
odically  and  spasmodically  put  forth  as  almost  an  inspired 
teaching,  and  which  promises  that  if  it  is  adopted  all  our  ills  will 
be  healed,  we  must  realize  that  what  is  new  is  not  true,  and 
wffiat  is  true  is  not  new.  The  fact  is  that  we  know  enough  and 
have  long  known  enough  to  be  very  happy  and  very  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Our 
failure  has  been,  and  is,  our  unwillingness  to  seek  that  other 
kingdom  upon  the  finding  of  which  the  promise  is  conditioned 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  us.  In  our  greed  to 
owm  the  earth,  we  disdain  such  a  round-about  course  ;  in  our 
effort  to  make  a  short  cut,  we  lose  both  kingdoms.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  go  back  to  the  way  pointed  out  and  revealed  from 
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on  high.  Righteousness  exalts,  after  all,  and  sin  curses.  The 
little  that  a  righteous  man  has  affords  more  usufruct  than  all  the 
ownership  of  the  sinner.  What  is  true  of  the  individual,  is  true 
of  the  nation  also.  Temporary  use  is  all  that  we  can  count 
upon  at  the  utmost ;  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness 
thereof.  To  make  sure  of  that  temporary  use  and  actual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  we  must  “fear,  love,  and  trust  in  God  above  all  things.” 


ARTICLE  III. 

ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  SYNOD. 

By  Prof.  L.  A.  Fox,  D.  D.,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 

The  Tennessee  Synod  is  one  of  the  oldest  Lutheran  bodies  in 
America.  It. has  not  been  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
growth,  its  literary’  institutions,  its  important  churches,  its  em¬ 
inent  theologians,  or  for  any  of  those  things  which  make 
Churches  great ;  yet  it  has  occupied  a  peculiar  position  and  ex¬ 
erted  an  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  country  and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
historian  and  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  life.  It  has  been  often 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
representation  were  the  necessary  results  of  the  stormy  times  in 
which  it  was  born.  For  a  long  time  it  remained  an  independent 
body  and  thus  in  its  isolation  the  erroneous  impressions,  both 
given  and  received,  continued  to  live.  All  those  who  took  part 
in  those  early  contests  have  passed  away’,  and  we  may’  now  re¬ 
view  the  facts  without  renewing  the  strife. 

The  Tennessee  Synod  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  division  in  the 
North  Carolina  Synod.  There  were  three  principal  causes  of 
that  division.  These  causes  mutually  influenced  each  other. 
To  understand  them  we  must  bring  forward  facts  that  would 
otherwise  better  be  forgotten. 

The  first  cause  was  personal  difficulties.  The  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 8 20- 1  manifest  a  great  deal  of  personal  feeling  and 
even  bitterness. 
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The  occasion  and  leader  of  the  division  was  Rev.  David  Hen¬ 
kel,  the  youngest  but  by  far  the  ablest  man  of  his  party.  Rev. 
G.  Shober,  though  not  the  equal  of  Rev.  C.  A.  G.  Storch  in 
learning  or  pulpit  power,  was  strong,  bold,  impulsive,  ambitious, 
and  thus  became  leader  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod.  He  was 
made  the  instrument  of  offense  to  Mr.  Henkel  and  became  the 
object  of  his  attack.  He  was  many  years  Mr.  Henkel’s  senior, 
but  in  theological  attainments  and  acuteness  in  debate  was  his 
inferior.  In  the  contest  both  indulged  in  personalities  and  used 
epithets  that  few  will  now  justify.  Mr  Shober  may  have  felt 
entitled  by  age,  and  warranted  by  the  supposed  character  of  his 
antagonist  to  use  very  strong  language,  but  in  spirit  and  temper 
he  appears  to  us  at  this  day  to  a  disadvantage. 

The  personal  difficulties  commenced  with  the  introduction  of 
David  Henkel  to  the  North  Carolina  Synod.  In  1812,  when 
only  seventeen  years  old,  he  had  received  license  to  preach  from 
Rev.  Philip  Henkel  and  two  other  ministers,  whose  names  are 
not  given.  The  next  year  he  appeared  before  the  Synod  as  an 
applicant  for  license  from  it.  He  preached  before  the  body. 
License  was  granted,  but  hesitatingly  because  of  his  youth,  and 
the  Synod  enacted  that  no  one  under  twenty- one  years  of  age 
should  be  licensed  and  then  only  by  the  Synod.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Mr.  Henkel  suspected  in  this  action  opposition  to 
himself  on  concealed  grounds.  At  the  meeting  either  the  next  or 
the  following  year  he  was  publicly  reprimanded  by  Mr.  Shober 
according  to  the  order  of  Synod  for  what  Mr.  Shober  afterwards 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  pronounced  indecent  conduct.  Mr. 
Henkel  felt  injured,  and  took  little  pains  to  hide  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  selfish  ends  had  prompted  the  leaders  in  the  action.  In 
1816  Mr.  Henkel  went  to  Synod  with  petitions  for  his  ordination, 
but  for  reasons  not  now  known,  but  probably  for  the  independent 
course  of  thought  in  theology  which  he  had  begun  to  manifest 
and  for  rumors  in  regard  to  his  official  conduct,  the  Synod  de¬ 
clined  to  ordain  him,  but  to  conciliate  him  and  his  churches  re¬ 
newed  the  license  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  To  this  ceremony 
Mr.  Storch  objected  as  against  all  Lutheran  precedent.  The  rea¬ 
sons  which  prompted  the  Synod  to  decline  ordination  approved 
themselves  to  his  personal  friends  in  the  Synod,  and  Philip,  his 
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brother,  made  the  motion  for  postponement.  Mr.  Henkel  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  as  a  consecrated  licentiate,  authorized  to  perform 
all  the  ministerial  functions,  until  the  called  meeting  of  the 
Synod  in  1819.  A  Mr.  Hoyle,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  professed  very  grave  charges  against  him  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  not  only  ordination  was  refused  but  his  license  was 
modified.  According  to  the  printed  form  he  was  licensed  until 
the  next  convention  of  Synod,  according  to  the  minutes  for  six 
months,  and  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shober  only  as 
a  catechet.  It  was  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  Synod,  not 
to  suspend  him  entirely  but,  to  reduce  his  rank.  Mr.  Henkel 
understood  the  entire  course  of  the  Synod  as  personal  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  his  friends  ascribed  it  to  the  ambitions  of  Mr. 
Shober. 

The  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1819  was  held  in  April,  several 
weeks  before  the  regular  time.  It  was  called  in  order  to  appoint 
delegates  to  a  convention  called  in  Baltimore  on  Trinity  Sunday 
— the  time  fixed  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Synod — 
to  take  steps  to  organize  a  general  synod.  David  Henkel  was 
present  at  this  called  meeting  of  his  Synod,  but  his  father,  Rev. 
Paul  Henkel,  and  his  brother,  Rev.  Philip,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  Tennessee,  were  not.  The  constitutionality  of  that 
meeting  in  April  as  a  regular  meeting  was  afterwards  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  controversy.  Henkel  claimed  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Synod,  adopted  in  1817  and 
printed  in  a  book  called  Lutheran,  the  Synod  must  be  held  on 
Trinity  Sunday  :  Shober  claimed  that  the  article  fixing  the  time 
was  not  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  submitted  by  himself  to 
Synod  and  adopted  by  it,  but  was  a  special  action  which  by 
mistake  crept,  during  the  printing,  into  it.  He  claimed  further 
that  even  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  Constitution  it  was  constitu¬ 
tionally  changed,  for  the  thirteenth  article  provided  that  any 
part  might  be  amended  at  any  time  by  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  as  two-thirds  of  the  ministers  and  delegates  obeyed 
the  call  of  the  President  and  convened,  the  Constitution  was 
practically,  if  not  formally,  suspended. 

Mr.  Henkel  professed  to  regard  it  as  a  called  meeting,  and 
taking  the  letter  of  the  license,  without  regard  to  the  published 
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minutes,  construed  them  to  mean  until  the  regular  meeting  on 
Trinity  Sunday.  Before  a  court  he  could  have  effectively  offset, 
by  the  written  instrument  given  him,  the  six  months  statement, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  could  have  made  good  his  plea 
against  the  regularity  of  the  meeting  in  April.  On  Trinity 
Sunday  Rev.  Philip  Henkel  and  Revs.  J.  E.  Bell  and  David 
Henkel,  together  with  seven  lay  delegates,  met  at  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1817  for  the  next  convention.*  Revs.  Adam  Miller 
and  J.  Zink  sent  letters  explaining  their  absence.  Rev.  D.  Mo¬ 
ser  was  present  but  took  no  part.  On  Monday  the  licentiates, 
J.  E.  Bell  and  David  Henkel,  preached  in  the  church.  At  the 
close  of  the  public  worship,  the  Synod  went  into  the  grove  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  tradition,  the  doors  were  locked.  Rev. 
Philip  Henkel  was  made  President  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Bell  Secretary. 
Petitions  and  letters  were  read.  Rev.  Philip  Henkel  examined 
the  candidates,  J.  E.  Bell  and  David  Henkel,  and  after  the  ex¬ 
amination  ordained  them.  Mr.  Moser,  although  a  pastor,  did 
not  assist  in  the  ordination,  as  is  evident  both  from  Mr.  Shober’s 
statement  and  a  note  in  Herald  of  Liberty ,  written  by  David 
Henkel,  in  which  he  says  :  “Storch  and  my  father  ordained  my 
brother  and  he  ordained  me.” 

The  next  convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod  was  held 
in  1820  in  Lincolnton.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  on 
Trinity  Sunday  in  the  preceding  year  came  up  necessarily  for 
adjudication.  The  ordination  of  Mr.  Bell  was  pronounced  irreg¬ 
ular  but  was  ratified,  but  as  there  were  charges  against  Mr.  Hen¬ 
kel  his  ordination  demanded  greater  attention.  The  Synod 
proposed  to  try  him,  but  he  refused  to  submit  unless  it  would  at 
the  same  time  allow  itself  to  be  tried  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  its  acts  the  preceding  year.  The  discussion  was  heated. 
The  body  divided.  As  David  Henkel  was  pastor  of  the  church 
he  and  his  friends  held  it  while  the  other  party  withdrew  to  the 
hotel  and  continued  its  session.  The  Henkel  party  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  arranged,  in  case  of  a  failure  to  adjust  the  difficulties, 
to  hold  a  convention  in  the  following  July. 

*There  was  no  meeting  in  1818,  because  in  1817  it  was  held  in  Autumn 
and  that  in  1819  appointed  for  Spring. 
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The  accusations  made  against  Mr.  Henkel,  in  April  1819, 
were  important  factors  in  the  subsequent  history.  They  con¬ 
cerned  both  his  orthodoxy  and  his  moral  character.  They  were 
the  chief  causes  determining  the  issue  in  Lincolnton.  They  ex¬ 
plain  in  some  measure  the  feelings  of  the  parties  then,  and  for 
years  afterwards,  towards  each  other.  They  stand  as  matters 
of  record,  and  often  strongly  colored  by  personal  feeling,  in  the 
original  documents.  Fidelity  to  history  and  justice  to  the  ac¬ 
tors  do  not  allow  us  to  obey  our  impulses  and  pass  over  them 
in  silence. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Henkel’s  character  was  that  of  per¬ 
jury.  It  was  made  by  a  man  who  w*as  highly  esteemed  in  his 
community,  but,  as  his  card  in  the  Carolinian  shows,  a  man  of 
violent  temper.  It  was  based  upon  a  deposition  made  before 
him  as  a  magistrate.  In  the  deposition  Mr.  Henkel  denied  hav¬ 
ing  made  to  some  friends  certain  statements  about  a  controversy 
between  Williams  and  Linebarger.  It  was  afterwards  proven 
that  Mr.  Henkel  had  made  the  statements.  A  candid  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  case  will  show  him  not  guilty. 

The  memorial  of  Mr.  Hoyle  and  also  the  card  in  the  Caro¬ 
linian  bear  upon  their  face  a  feeling  of  bitterness  that  existed 
before  the  deposition  and  prompted  the  accusation.  He  was 
once  regular  attendant  at  the  Lutheran  services.  The  occasion 
of  his  discontinuing  them  led  to  warm  discussions  between  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Henkel  and  personal  estrangement.  That  he,  now 
a  Presbyterian  and  a  personal  enemy,  should  work  up  a  case 
against  Mr.  Henkel,  is  in  itself  suspicious.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Henkel  had  made  certain  statements  about  the  litigation  be¬ 
tween  Linebarger  and  Williams  was  immaterial  to  the  suit  in 
which  he  was  giving  testimony.  Mr.  Henkel  was  simply  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  case  and  had  no  personal  interest  in  it.  He  had 
therefore  no  motive  in  swearing  falsely.  As  the  fact  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  statement  was  of  no  importance  he  might  easily 
forget  it.  The  North  Carolina  Synod  did  not  feel  that  the  case 
was  clear,  else  they  would  not  have  continued  him  even  as  a 
catechet.  Several  counties  distant  from  the  ground  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  they  thought  the  matter  grave  but  they 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  7 
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needed  more  evidence.  There  was  a  large  number  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  community  who  testified  that  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Henkel  guilty  of  crime.  He  continued  to  live  in  that 
same  community  until  his  death,  twelve  years  afterwards,  with 
constantly  growing  influence,  and  often  ministered  to  the  very 
congregation  where  the  difficulty  took  place.  But  an  accusa¬ 
tion  once  started  against  a  minister  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Henkel, 
whose  decided  character  and  positive  faith  antagonized,  would 
find  circulation,  and  we  need  not  attribute  it  to  pure  malice  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Shober  and  his  friends  that  they  gave  it  cre¬ 
dence. 

The  second  cause  of  the  division  was  the  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  General  Synod.  The  opposition  to  the  General 
Synod  was  made  much  stronger  by  the  division  but  rested  upon 
other  grounds.  Rev.  Paul  Henkel  was  pronounced  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  against  it  before  the  meeting  in  April,  and  this  was  probably 
the  reason  that  neither  he  nor  Philip  attended  it.  The  Tennes- 
see  Synod  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  only  a  few  months 
after  the  division,  adopted  this  as  one  of  its,regulations  :  “Neither 
can  it  be  suffered  that  any  minister  of  our  synod  should  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  General  Synod,  if  it  should  ever  be  established 
as  it  has  been  proposed.”  That  first  convention  appended  to  its 
minutes  objections  to  the  General  Synod  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  some  Ohio  men.  Sixteen  of  the  thirty -eight  pages  of 
the  minutes  of  the  second  convention  were  devoted  to  objections 
to  the  General  Synod  prepared  by  their  own  committee.  The 
Herald  of  Liberty,  written  by  David  Henkel  in  1821,  is  sopho- 
moric  in  style  and  as  subsequent  events  proved  weak  in  argu¬ 
ment,  but  reveals  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  General  Synod 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people. 
Letters  for  several  years  were  received  from  ministers  of  other 
states  who  sympathized  with  the  Synod  in  this  opposition.  Pe¬ 
titions  were  sent  from  congregations  asking  Synod  to  admonish 
all  congregations  not  to  allow  any  minister  of  the  General  Synod 
to  preach  in  their  pulpits.  Mr.  A.  Sechrist  in  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  into  the  Synod  in  1823  subscribed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “I,  the  subscriber,  do  hereby  testify  that  I  am  in  no 
wise  connected  with  the  so-called  N.  C.  Synod  nor  the  General 
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Synod,  I  subject  myself  to  the  order  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Tennessee,  for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  both  the  Synod 
of  North  Carolina  and  General  Synod  have  greatly  erred.”  Rev. 
D.  Moser  in  his  application  in  1824  stated  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  General  Synod.  The  North  Carolina  Synod  called 
the  Tennessee  Synod  men  for  years  “Hinkelite,”  and  they  re¬ 
torted  by  a  name  which  they  regarded  equally  opprobrious, 
“Generalist.” 

These  early  men  believed  that  in  the  General  Synod  there 
was  a  concentration  of  power  that  would  lead  to  a  hierarchy  and  a 
Lutheran  papacy.  They  supposed  it  contrary  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  David  Henkel  put  this  as  the  second  count  against 
the  North  Carolina  Synod  as  justifying  the  division  :  “Sanction¬ 
ing  a  plan  which  is  contrary  to  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  of  Faith,  viz :  the  government  of  the  General 
Synod.” 

The  third  cause  of  the  division  was  different  doctrinal  tenden¬ 
cies.  The  doctrinal  position  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod  was 
not  very  clearly  defined.  The  Augsburg  Confession  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  but  not  rigidly  interpreted.  Rev.  G.  Shober,  for 
many  years  a  prominent  member  and  often  Secretary,  never 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Moravian  Church.  Rev.  R.  J. 
Miller  came  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  these  Lutherans 
had  some  sort  of  idea  that  they  were  ordaining  an  Episcopal 
minister  to  serve  Lutheran  congregations.  After  a  number  of 
years  he  returned  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  Paul  Henkel’s 
catechism  does  not  stand  the  test  of  strict  Lutheranism  but  it 
was  recognized  and  used  by  the  churches.  The  “German  Pres¬ 
byterians”  who  attended  regularly  the  preaching  of  Philip  Hen¬ 
kel  found  nothing  to  which  to  object. 

David  Henkel  was  a  diligent  student  of  German  works,  and 
had  good  logical  powers.  While  yet  a  youth,  too  young  to  be 
ordained,  he  began  to  preach  a  more  precise  Lutheran  faith 
and  started  the  movement  towards  distinctive  Lutheranism. 
In  the  accusation  made  by  Mr.  Hoyle  in  1819  we  have  only 
gross  misconceptions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Sym¬ 
bols,  and  these  doctrines  he  had  been  preaching  for  several 
years.  Rev.  Jas.  Hall,  a  Presbyterian,  spent  in  1817  an  evening 
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^vith  him  and  next  day  heard  him  preach.  Mr  Henkel  was  so 
full  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  that  he  persisted  in  talking 
about  them,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  then 
preached  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Mr.  Hall  writes  to  Mr.  Sho- 
ber :  “The  doctrine  maintained  by  Mr.  Henkel  savored  more 
of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  than  anything  I  had  ever  before 
known  of  the  celebrated  Luther.  From  every  view  I  could  take 
of  his  doctrine  the  tenor  of  it  was  transubstantiation.”  Mr. 
Hoyle  says,  “He  held  and  taught  some  doctrines  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous,  such  as  that  the  new  birth  of  which  our  Sa¬ 
vior  spoke  to  Nicodemus  was  water  baptism  and  that  water  bap¬ 
tism  would  produce  our  salvation  if  we  would  only  believe  in  it, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  accompany  water  baptism,  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  infidels,  as  they  deny  eating  the  real  body  of 
Christ  and  drinking  his  real  blood  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  all 
who  did  this  were  infidels.”  Mr.  Henkel  denied  before  the  Synod 
the  doctrines  as  they  were  stated  by  Mr.  Hoyle.  In  the  publi¬ 
cations  by  Mr.  Henkel  in  1821  we  find  no  such  teaching  but  we 
do  find  doctrines  that  could  be  perverted  into  them.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Henkel  in  1817  had  neither  such  clear  conceptions  nor  such 
precise  language  as  he  had  a  few  years  later,  but  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how  the  clearest  ideas  and  most  correct  language  fail  to 
be  understood  by  those  who  are  a  little  unwilling  and  who  have 
not  had  some  training  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  Are  we  not  con¬ 
stantly  charged  by  eminent  scholars  with  holding  consubstan- 
tiation  ?  It  is  not  strange  then  that  a  layman,  though  a  magis¬ 
trate,  and  a  Presbyterian  minister  should  misunderstand  Mr. 
Henkel.  These  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Henkel  so  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  brethren  and  so  new  to  the  people  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  had  much  to  do  with  his  troubles  in  Synod.  He 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  most  of  the  ministers.  They 
received  false  reports  about  him  and  were  unable  to  understand 
what  was  really  true  in  them.  Half  believing  that  they  were 
groundlessly  opposing  him  he  was  not  as  careful  as  he  might 
have  been  in  correcting  their  impressions.  Working  his  way  up 
alone  to  a  positive  Lutheran  faith  he  was  not  always  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  terms,  for  we  find  him  maintaining  that  the 
manhood  of  Christ  was  taken  up  into  the  Godhead  and  that 
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Christ  was  corporeally  present  in  the  Holy  Supper — terms  which 
he  afterwards  discarded  while  teaching  the  same  ideas  of  the 
omnipresence  of  Christ  and  his  real  presence  in  the  Supper. 

The  doctrinal  differences  which  soon  afterwards  became  so 

# 

prominent  were  not  after-thoughts — means  sought  to  justify  a 
division  produced  by  other  causes — but  were  among  the  prime 
causes.  They  were  so  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  rupture. 
Mr.  Henkel  in  1821,  in  his  defense  of  the  new  Synod,  justifies 
the  division  because  the  North  Carolina  Synod  “denied  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  with  respect  to  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.”  One  fifth  of  the  Herald  of  Liberty  is  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Holy  Supper  and  his  argument  is  clear  and  strong. 
Mr.  Shober’s  reply  repeatedly  refers  to  it  as  the  ground  of  sep¬ 
aration,  but  he  declines  any  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  held  by 
his  Synod  or  any  direct  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
kel. 

According  to  the  arrangement  made  in  Lincolnton  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Solomon’s  Church,  Cove  Creek,  Greene  county, 
Tenn.,  July  17-19,  1820,  and  the  Synod  was  organized.  Two 
ordained  ministers  were  present:  Revs.  Paul  and  Philip  Henkel. 
There  were  two  licentiates  who  were  ordained  at  this  meeting  : 
Revs.  J.  Zink  and  Adam  Miller.  There  was  one  candidate 
whose  examination  was  ordered  during  the  year :  Mr.  G.  East¬ 
erly.  There  were  nineteen  lay  delegates.  David  Henkel  was 
prevented  by  domestic  affairs  from  attending. 

The  new  Synod  took  the  name  of  the  State  in  which  it  was 
organized.  It  was  called  Tennessee  Synod.  For  a  time  there 
was  some  little  vacillation  as  to  the  exact  title.  The  first  min¬ 
utes  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  First  Conference  of  Ger¬ 
man  Evan.  Lutheran  Preachers  held  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  second  minutes  are  called  Report  of  the  Transactions  of 
Second  Evan.  Luth,  Conference.  The  third  minutes  are  called 
Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Third  German  Evan.  Luth¬ 
eran  Synod.  The  sixth  retains  the  word  German,  but  after  that 
it  is  simply  Tennessee  Synod. 

The  preliminary  constitution,  which,  however,  did  duty  for 
eight  years,  had  the  singular  name  of  Rules  and  Alterations. 
There  were  fourteen  of  them.  They  might  be  changed  at  any 
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meeting  by  a  majority  vote.  Neither  they  nor  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Synod  seem  to  have  had  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  an  organic  law,  for  both  gave  the  bodies  acting  under  a  con¬ 
stitution  the  right  to  change  it  at  any  meeting.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  interesting. 

The  first  article  fixed  the  language  of  the  conventions.  “It 
was  deemed  expedient  that  the  transactions  of  the  Synod  should 
be  in  the  German  language.”  This  was  explained.  The  Ger¬ 
man  was  retained  because  they  wished  to  preserve  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  language  which  contained  almost  the  whole  of  Lu¬ 
theran  literature.  Parents  were  urged  to  teach  their  children 
German.  The  Synod  was  afraid  that  if  a  knowledge  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  were  lost  the  Lutheran  faith  would  perish  with  it.  David 
Henkel  in  stating  the  action  of  the  Synod  gave  it  a  wide  and 
even  forced  interpretation.  He  appreciated  the  reason  which 
prompted  it  but  did  not  fully  approve  the  article,  because  it  did 
not  recognize  clearly  enough  the  rights  of  those  who  used  only 
the  English.  The  first  minutes  were  published  only  in  German, 
the  second,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  were  published  in 
both  languages.  The  German  was  the  only  language  of  the 
conventions  until  the  seventh  when  it  was  decided  to  hold  first 
a  German  Synod  and  then  repeat  the  business  in  English  ses¬ 
sions.  At  the  eighth  it  was  resolved  to  debate  every  proposi¬ 
tion  in  German  and  then  in  English  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  second  article  fixed  the  confessional  basis.  “All  doc¬ 
trines  taught  by  us,  both  with  respect  to  faith  and  conduct,  and 
all  books  for  public  use  in  the  church  shall  be  in  conformity  to 
the  Holy  Scripture  and  Augsburg  Confession  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism  shall  be  the  standard  cate¬ 
chism,  agreeably  to  which  our  youth  shall  be  instructed.  The 
Christian  Catechism,  printed  at  New  Market,  Va.,  may  also  be 
used  in  the  explanation  thereof.” 

In  this  statement  we  are  struck  with  the  limitation  :  “as  near 
as  possible.”  We  observe,  too,  that  the  confessional  basis  was 
only  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Luther’s  Catechism  was  to  be 
used  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  The  Christian  Catechism 
which  was  recognized  was  that  by  Paul  Henkel  and  published 
1814. 
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This  confessional  basis  remained  essentially  the  same  until 
1866.  In  the  second  constitution  Luther’s  Catechism  was  made 
partly  confessional.  The  first  mention  in  any  of  their  transac¬ 
tions  of  any  part  of  the  Symbolical  Books  was  in  the  challenge 
to  the  North  Carolina  Synod  for  a  public  discussion,  written  in 
1827.  They  said,  “In  the  Formula  debate,  parties  shall  appeal 
to  the  Augustan  Confession  of  Faith,  Luther’s  Catechism  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  prove  their  arguments.  We  also  wish 
to  appeal  to  the  book  called  Concordia,  as  it  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  symbolical  books  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  reason 
why  we  wish  to  try  your  doctrines  and  why  we  wish  you  to  try 
ours  by  the  Augustan  Confession  and  the  aforesaid  symbolical 
books,  is  because  the  most  important  question  in  the  dispute  is, 
who  are  the  genuine  and  who  are  the  spurious  Lutherans.” 

The  thought  of  enlarging  the  basis,  or  more  properly  of  nar¬ 
rowing  it,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  men  of  the 
Synod  until  sometime  after  the  year  1850.  During  that  decade 
there  was  a  long  discussion  in  the  Lutheran  Standard,  at  that 
time  the  organ  of  the  Synod.  In  the  last  Constitution  (1866) 
all  the  Symbolical  Books  were  included  and  the  Confessional 
basis  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  General  Council. 

In  the  fifth  article  they  said,  “The  grades  of  our  ministry  are 
only  two,  Pastor  and  Deacon.”  The  Deacon  had  authority  to 
catechise,  read  sermons,  admonish  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  to  baptize  children.  He  was  to  be  ordained. 

Before  the  division  the  question  of  licensure  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Tennessee  Synod  by  its  constitution  committed 
itself  against  it.  The  custom  of  the  Synod  for  nearly  forty  years 
was  to  ordain  all  its  ministers,  deacons  first,  and  after  a  year  or 
more  pastors. 

In  the  sixth  article  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  officers 
of  the  Synod  might  be  changed  every  day.  For  several  years 
not  even  the  Secretary’s  name  appears  on  the  face  of  the  min¬ 
utes.  Not  until  1851  is  the  name  of  the  President  given.  These 
Tennessee  Synod  fathers  were  terribly  afraid  of  a  pope  amongst 
themselves,  and  then  a  custom  once  fixed  lingered  long  after  the 
principle  which  created  it  was  dead. 

In  the  thirteenth  article  it  was  provided  that  “one  of  the  sen- 
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ior  members  should  visit  all  the  congregations  annually,  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  their  situation  and  to  edify  young  ministers  with  sal¬ 
utary  admonitions  and  instructions.”  This  was  never  fully 
carried  out.  Several  times  ministers  were  directed  to  visit  spe¬ 
cified  sections.  In  1829  we  find  this  resolution  :  “Resolved  that 
Revs.  J.  L.  Morkert  and  N.  Bonham  be  appointed  to  visit  all 
the  congregations  and  ministers  belonging  to  this  body  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  relative  standing  between  said  churches  and  members 
and  hand  in  the  report  of  the  same  at  some  future  session  of  this 
Synod.”  But  as  no  such  report  appears  we  infer  that  the  order 
was  not  executed. 

At  the  second  convention  David  Henkel  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  requiring  every  candidate  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Greek  to  be  able  to  translate  the  Greek  Testament,  but  it  was 
not  sustained.  In  1827  there  was  an  effort  made  to  raise  the 
literary  standard  and  every  candidate  was  urged  to  make  him- 
acquainted  with  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Examinations  were 
to  be  made  in  literature  and  theology  and  candidates  were  to  be 
promoted  according  to  their  industry. 

The  Synod  took  steps  to  provide  itself  with  books.  Rev. 
Paul  Henkel  was  appointed  in  1821  to  “compose  a  liturgy  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Bible.” 

The  Synod  was  theoretically  but  not,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  practically  liturgical.  It  always  and  everywhere  adhered 
to  the  custom  of  Confession  and  Absolution  at  the  preparatory 
service  before  the  communion,  and  in  some  places  it  was  made 
the  condition  of  communion,  but  perhaps  not  a  single  congrega¬ 
tion  ever  had  reponses  at  the  regular  morning  service  until  after 
the  publication  of  the  Southern  Book  of  Worship  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Church  Book.  For  many  years  very  few  had  any  liturgical 
service  at  the  regular  worship. 

In  1826  Ambrose  Henkel  was  requested  to  translate  Luther’s 
Small  Catechism.  The  next  year  he  submitted  his. translation 
with  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  division  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  and  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  The  Synod  spent  a  whole  day 
in  examining  the  MSS.  He  was  directed  to  make  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Sabbath  fuller  and  to  add  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds. 
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David  Henkel  was  requested  in  1827  to  translate  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  and  preface  it  with  observations.  In  1829  he 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  hymn-book. 

The  Synod  sought  to  provide  instruction  for  the  people  by 
appending  to  the  minutes  short  articles  on  doctrinal  subjects. 
To  one  there  was  added  a  tract  on  Prayer,  to  another  a  tract  on 
Regeneration,  to  another  Arndt’s  Sermon  on  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  to  another  the  article  on  the  Person  of  Christ  translated 
from  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  great  work  in  the  line  of 
translation  was  that  of  the  Book  of  Concord  published  in  1851. 
The  printing  was  done  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Solomon  Henkel,  in 
New  Market,  Va.,  on  an  ordinary  hand  press.  When  we  look 
at  the  equipments  of  that  office  we  wonder  both  at  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  done  there  during  these  early  years. 
They  were  men  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  defense  and  spread 
of  what  they  sincerely  believed  the  very  truth  of  God,  and  shrank 
from  no  labor  or  sacrifice. 

The  ministers  of  that  period  made  long  journeys  by  private 
conveyance.  They  went  often  on  horseback  into  distant  states. 
Often  accompanied  by  their  wives  they  went  in  two-wheeled 
conveyances  over  mountains,  through  almost  wildernesses,  lodg¬ 
ing  often  in  the  forests.  They  had  learned  this  from  Rev.  Paul 
Henkel  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  traveling  as  a  home 
missionary  in  the  Southern  States.  There  was  to  some  extent 
the  same  custom  in  the  North  Carolina  Synod.  In  the  minutes 
of  .1813  there  is  the  diary,  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Miller,  kept  on  a  tour 
of  about  a  thousand  miles  through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
But  the  Tennessee  men  surpassed  their  predecessors.  Rev.  J. 
Zink  at  the  first  Synod  was  ordered  to  visit  Missouri.  Rev. 
Philip  Henkel  went  several  times  into  Indiana.  Rev.  N.  Bon¬ 
ham  went  to  Georgia  and  traveled  almost  constantly  through 
the  mountains  of  western  Carolina.  David  Henkel  went  once 
to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  Kentucky.  Rev.  J.  Zink 
rode  down  into  Louisiana  from  Indiana.  They  looked  to  the 
people  whom  they  visited  for  the  money  to  meet  their  expenses. 
This  custom  served  a  very  important  purpose  in  their  work. 

The  Synod  was  widely  scattered.  There  were  several  pastor- 
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ates  in  North  Carolina,  located  in  a  dozen  different  counties. 
There  were  churches  in  Virginia  scattered  in  four  or  five  coun¬ 
ties  around  New  Market  and  several  churches  in  the  south-west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  There  were  several  pastorates  in  Tennes¬ 
see  in  five  or  more  counties.  There  were  congregations  in 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  There  were  members, 
whom  the  Synod  for  a  time  looked  after,  in  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Georgia.  ’ 

Upon  this  territory  and  out  of  these  congregations  several 
synods  have  been  organized.  The  people  in  Indiana  felt  that 
they  were  too  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  Synod  and 
asked  in  1822  that  a  session  be  held  in  their  State.  The  Synod 
appointed  Revs.  Paul  and  David  Henkel  to  hold  a  synod  for 
them.  The  convention  met  in  Brunnerstown,  Ky.,  in  1823. 
In  1835  ministers  and  churches  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
organized  themselves  into  a  synod  under  the  name  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Synod,  and  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  mother  Synod. 
The  Indiana  Synod  is  thus  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Tennessee 
Synod.  In  1846  Rev.  Adam  Miller,  Jr.,  withdrew  from  the 
Synod.  He  was  under  very  grave  charges.  He  carried  with 
him  a  few  congregations  and  divided  a  number  of  others  in 
North  Carolina.  Rev.  G.  Easterly  and  some  churches  in. Ten¬ 
nessee,  who  thought  Mr.  Miller  had  been  injured,  also  withdrew. 
In  1849  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Easterly  and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Bell  formed 
a  body  and  called  it  the  “Tennessee  Synod  Reorganized.”  A 
Mr.  Hunt  from  Tennessee  was  ordained  and  located  in  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Miller  got  into  further  trouble,  and  the  churches 
in  Tennessee  withdrew  from  the  organization.  Miller  and  Hunt 
for  several  years  had  synodical  meetings,  but  at  Mr.  Miller’s 
death  the  Synod  died.  Sometime  about  1867  or  ’68  Mr.  Hunt 
ordained  several  young  men  and  the  Synod  was  revived.  By 
some  means  men  from  the  Ohio  Synod  found  them  and  after 
several  public  discussions  converted  them  from  some  gross 
errors  and  incorporated  them  in  the  Concordia  District  of  that 
Synod.  This  section  of  that  District  Synod  is  the  constituency 
of  the  proposed  theological  seminary  at  Hickory,  N.  C. 

In  i860  six  ministers  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  their  con¬ 
gregations  were  dismissed  to  form  the  Holston  Synod.  Thus 
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the  old  Synod  was  left  with  the  name,  which  ever  afterwards 
seemed  a  misnomer — Tennessee  Synod,  without  a  single  minis¬ 
ter  or  church  in  that  State.  It  keeps  the  name  to  retain  the 
right  to  its  history. 

About  1867  these  ministers  and  some  congregations  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  withdrew  and  formed  the  Concordia  Synod.  Some  Ohio 
men  united  with  it.  One  of  the  ministers  returned  to  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Synod.  Another  withdrew  and  remained  a  few  years, 
until  his  death,  independent.  The  other  soon  retired  from  active 
work  but  continued  a  member  of  the  new  synod  until  he  died. 
Some  of  the  congregations  remain  and  are  connected  with  the 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio. 

The  churches  in  Missouri  received  supplies  from  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Synod  until  within  a  few  years.  They  now  belong  to  the 
Missouri  Synod. 

The  members  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana  could  not  be  supplied 
and  were  finally  lost  to  the  church. 

The  polity  of  the  Synod,  not  only  in  its  infancy  but  also  for 
many  years  afterwards,  may  be  most  clearly  seen  in  the  second 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1828.  This  was  more  regular  in  its 
form  than  the  first  but  is  nevertheless  a  singular  instrument.  It 
had  six  chief  articles  and  five  regulations.  Each  article  and  reg¬ 
ulation  had  subjoined  remarks  which  were  intended  both  for  a 
comment  and  defense  of  it,  and  article  and  remarks  were  adopted 
together.  Article  I.  stated  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Ar¬ 
ticle  II.  gave  the  Confessional  basis.  They  adopted  the  twenty- 
eight  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  found  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Concordia.  The  estimate  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism  is 
expressed  thus :  “Is  also  acknowledged  and  received  because  it 
contains  a  compendium  of  scriptural  doctrines  and  is  of  great 
utility  in  the  catechising  of  youth.”  Article  III.  fixed  the 
composition  of  the  conventions  :  ministers  and  lay-delegates 
from  congregations,  and  neither  could  transact  business  without 
the  other  if  both  were  present.  Article  IV.  stated  the  object 
and  power  of  the  Synod.  It  was  to  give  useful  advice,  to  em¬ 
ploy  means  to  promulgate  the  Gospel,  to  detect  and  expose 

errors  and  to  examine  and  ordain  candidates  for  the  ministrv. 

* 

The  Synod  had  no  power  to  receive  appeals  from  congregations 
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nor  to  make  regulations  for  them.  Article  V.  prohibited  the 
Synod  from  being  incorporated  or  having  an  incorporated  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  and  from  having  a  treasury  for  the  support  of 
missionaries  or  theological  seminaries.  Article  VI.  determined 
the  grades  in  the  ministry.  “These  are  two  :  Pastors  and  Dea¬ 
cons.”  Both  were  to  be  ordained  upon  petition  from  congrega¬ 
tions.  Deacons  were  authorized  to  preach  and  baptize.  In 
practice  they  served  congregations  as  pastors. 

This  constitution  could  be  changed  only  by  the  Synod  recom¬ 
mending  the  change,  the  congregations  approving  and  the  Synod 
finally  adopting.  This  was  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  a  constitution  than  is  found  in  the  first,  or  even  in  that 

4 

of  the  North  Carolina  Synod. 

The  government  was  decidedly  congregational.  Congrega¬ 
tions,  and  not  pastorates,  were  represented,  and  every  delegate 
had  a  vote.  The  Synod  disclaimed  all  right  to  make  laws  for 
congregations.  A  question  arose  as  to  an  action  of  Synod  in 
reply  to  a  petition  from  some  congregations  to  prevent  congre¬ 
gations  from  admitting  into  their  pulpits  ministers  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod.  The  Synod  in  1825  said:  “The  Synod  do  not 
arrogate  to  themselves  any  authority  to  prescribe  to  congrega¬ 
tions  whom  they  shall  permit  to  preach  in  their  meeting  houses. 
All  congregations  in  this  regard  are  independent  of  Synod.” 

The  practice  of  the  Synod  in  regard  to  fellowship  with  other 
churches  was,  in  tendency,  strongly  towards  exclusionism  but 
was  not  perfectly  uniform.  In  regard  to  the  General  Synod  it 
was  exclusive,  not  really  as  to  Christian  but  Lutheran  fellowship. 
In  regard  to  other  denominations  they  seemed  to  hesitate  to  call 
them  churches.  They  did  not  always  limit  the  communion  to 
Lutherans.  Mr.  Hoyle,  though  he  claimed  to  be  a  German 
Presbyterian,  communed  with  both  Philip  and  David  Henkel, 
but  having  returned  to  the  support  of  the  Presbyterians  he  did 
not  again  commune  with  the  Lutherans.  The  last  question 
proposed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1825  was  this:  “Ought 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  to  endeavor  to  be  united  with 
any  religious  denomination  whose  doctrines  are  contrary  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  ?  Or  is  it  proper  for  Lutherans  to  com¬ 
mune  with  them  ?  Two  ministers  of  other  Churches  applied  for 
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admission.  One  was  Mr.  Rankin  from  the  Presbyterians.  He 
was  examined,  then  confirmed,  and  immediately  afterwards  or¬ 
dained.  The  other  was  Rev.  R.  Blolock  of  “the  Separate  Bap¬ 
tist  order.”  He  was  not  admitted  because  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  German,  but  Revs.  Paul  and  David  Henkel  were  appointed 
to  examine  him,  and  if  found  qualified,  to  ordain  him  a  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  We  hear  no  more  of  him.  Mr.  Rankin  af¬ 
ter  a  few  years  returned  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Synod 
sometimes  extended  formal  courtesies  towards  other  Churches. 
It  acknowledged  in  1829  “with  gratitude”  the  reception  of  ten 
copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  Independent  German  Reformed 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  orders  the  return  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  minutes  of  that  convention. 

Later  a  very  large  part  of  the  Synod  became  more  liberal. 
It  was  a  common,  thought  never  a  universal  custom,  to  admit 
ministers  of  other  Churches  to  their  pulpits  and  to  invite  other 
people  to  commune  at  their  altars. 

The  Theology  of  the  Synod  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  peculiar  type  of  Lutheranism.  There  may  have  been 
among  the  earlier  men  some  slight  divergence  in  a  few  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  recognized  Standards,  but  that  is  a  question,  and 
even  if  there  were,  the  difference  did  not  amount  to  a  type. 

Their  Theology  did  differ  from  much  of  the  Lutheran  theol¬ 
ogy  of  that  day.  The  Synod  in  1827  asked  a  public  debate 
with  men  to  be  chosen  by  the  North  Carolina  Synod.  The  sub¬ 
jects  proposed  for  discussion  were,  1.  The  Person  of  Christ ;  2. 
Justification;  3.  Repentance;  4.  Good  Works ;  5.  Baptism;  6. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  ;  7.  Church  Government.  Three  years  before 
David  Henkel  addressed  a  “memorial”  to  the  Maryland  Synod 
in  which  he  charges  the  North  Carolina  Synod  with  teaching : 
1.  Baptized  or  not,  faith  saves  us.  2.  That  the  real  humanity 
of  Christ  is  not  omnipresent,  and  that  none  but  idiots  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  body  fills  all  space.  3.  Consequently  that  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  present,  administered  and 
received  in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

What  they  meant  by  these  propositions  is  to  some  extent 
explained  by  questions  addressed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in 
1823  and  renewed  in  1825. 
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1.  “Do  you  believe  that  Holy  Baptism  performed  with  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  effects  the  remission  of  sins, 
delivers  from  death  and  Satan,  and  gives  admittance  into  ever¬ 
lasting  life  to  all  such  as  believe,  according  to  God’s  promises  ? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
present,  administered  and  received  under  the  external  signs  of 
bread  and  wine?  Do  you  believe  that  the  unbelieving  commu¬ 
nicants  also  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ?  We 
do  not  ask  whether  they  receive  remission  for  their  sins,  but 
simply  whether  they  also  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  ? 

3.  Ought  Jesus  Christ  to  be  worshiped  as  true  God  and  man 
in  one  person  ?” 

To  these  questions  they  had  no  reply. 

Their  Theology  can  be  learned  best  from  the  wrritings  of  Da¬ 
vid  Henkel,  whom  they  asked  to  prepare  a  treatise  on  the  dis¬ 
puted  points,  made  their  spokesman  in  discussion,  and  whose 
writings  they  ordered  to  be  reprinted  after  his  death.  In  respect 
to  baptism  we  have  his  views  in  a  little  pamphlet  called  “Hea¬ 
venly  Flood  of  Regeneration”  and  in  a  book  called  “Answer  to 
Joseph  Moore  the  Methodist.”  In  the  pamphlet  he  discusses 
and  illustrates  in  a  popular  form  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as 
taught  in  Luther’s  Catechism.  This  was  assailed  by  Mr.  Moore, 
who  charged  upon  Lutherans  the  Roman  doctrines  of  baptismal 
regeneration  and  transubstantiation.  Mr.  Henkel  defends  him¬ 
self  and  his  Church  with  marked  ability.  He  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  baptism  as  a  means  of  regeneration  and  baptismal 
regeneration — the  one  is  the  means  and  the  other  is  the  end. 
He  regarded  baptism  as  essential  because  it  had  been  ordained 
by  God,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  any  proposition  which 
might  imply  that  it  could  be  neglected  with  safety.  For  this 
reason  he  denied  the  statement,  “Baptized  or  not,  faith  saves  us.” 

Mr.  Henkel  taught  in  regard  to  Christ’s  Person  the  indissolu¬ 
ble  union  of  the  two  natures,  and  therefore,  the  omnipresence  of 
the  God-man.  This  was  not  new.  The  Synod  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  as  stated  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  it  had  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  with  the  minutes. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
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real  presence  as  taught  by  Luther.  He  denied  transubstantia- 
tion  and  consubstantiation.  He  believed  that  the  material  ele¬ 
ments  were  vehicles  which,  because  of  the  divine  appointment, 
conveyed  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Just  as  the  water 
in  baptism  was  the  means  of  conveying  the  divine  command 
and  the  name  of  God,  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought 
regeneration,  so  the  bread  and  wine  were  means  of  conveying 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  the  nurture  of  faith.  He  held 
that  the  faith  of  the  recipient  did  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
divine  sacrament  and,  therefore,  unbelievers  as  well  as  believers 
received  the  body  and  blood  but  with  very  different  effects.  He 
taught  also  that  the  words  of  the  institution  as  repeated  in  the 
consecration  were  merely  declarative,  not  administrative-~-that 
they  recited  the  history  and  pointed  to  the  sacrament  which 
was  to  follow — and  therefore  he  always  employed  the  words  of 
Christ  in  the  administration.  He  objected  to  the  form,  “Jesus 
says,”  etc.,  because  that  form  was  historical,  while  the  sacrament 
is  administrative.  He  believed  that  the  sacramental  union  takes 
place  in  the  administration  and  not  in  the  consecration,  and  felt 
that  this  view  was  necessary  to  escape  the  doctrine  of  consub¬ 
stantiation. 

While  the  Synod  in  subsequent  years  modified  some  of  his 
opinions  he  has  held  to  this  day  a  controling  influence.  He  is 
being  recognized  less  and  less  as  a  source  of  its  theological  char¬ 
acter,  but  he  started  the  Synod  upon  a  course  of  doctrinal  devel¬ 
opment  from  which  it  has  never  greatly  departed. 

The  Synodical  roll  for  the  first  eleven  years  was  this : 


1820. 


Paul  Henkel,  Va. 
Philip  Henkel,  Tenn. 
David  Henkel,  N.  C. 


J.  Zink,  Ind. 

Adam  Miller,  Tenn. 


1821. 


G.  Easterly,  Tenn. 


1822. 


J.  Costner,  N.  C. 


C.  Moretz,  Mo. 


1823. 


Ambrose  Henkel,  Va. 


A.  Sechrist,  N.  C. 
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1824. 

G.  H.  Reimenshneider,  Va. 

N.  Bonham,  Va. 

1825. 

Adam  Miller,  Jun.,  Tenn. 

1826. 

D.  Forrester,  Va. 

1828. 

J.  L.  Morkert,  Ohio. 

1831. 

W.  C.  Rankin,  Tenn, 


D.  Moser,  N.  C. 


J.  N.  Stirewalt,  Va. 


Henry  Goodman,  N.  C. 


Rev.  Paul  Henkel,  was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Gerhard  Henkel, 
was  born  1754  in  Rowan,  N.  C.  but  taken  in  childhood  to  the 
mountains  of  Virginia.  When  twenty-two  years  old  he  became 
interested  in  religion.  His  brother  Moses,  impressed  at  the 
same  time,  joined  the  Methodists  and  became  eminent  as  a  min¬ 
ister.  Paul  joined  the  Lutheran  Church  and  was  instructed  by 
Rev.  Kruch,  of  Frederick,  Md.  In  1792  he  was  ordained  in 
Philadelphia  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Schmidt.  He  located  first  at  New 
Market  and  then  at  Staunton,  Va.  He  went  afterwards  to  North 
Carolina,  and  lived  in  fraternal  relations  with  the  Moravians. 

While  here  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Synod.  He  went  from  North  Carolina  to  Mason  county, 
Va.,  and,  without  severing  his  relations  with  the  North  Carolina 
Synod,  he  assisted  in  forming  the  Ohio  Synod.  From  1805 
until  his  death  he  was  a  traveling  missionary  and  operated  in 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  died  in 
1825,  and  was  buried  in  New  Market,  Va.  He  published  a 
small  work  in  German  on  the  sacraments,  a  German  hymn-book, 
a  catechism,  and  a  German  book  written  in  rhyme  which  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  “fanaticism,  superstition,  vice  and  folly.” 
His  sons  were  Dr.  Solomon  and  Revs.  Philip,  Ambrose,  David, 
Andrew  and  Charles.  Philip  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Eusibius 
Henkel  of  Indiana.  David,  of  Rev.  Drs.  P.  C.  and  Socrates ; 
and  Charles,  of  Rev.  Dr.  D.  M.  Henkel. 

Rev.  Philip  Henkel  was  born  in  Pendleton,  Va.,  1779.  He 
began  to  preach  in  1800  and  was  ordained  by  his  father  and 
Rev.  C.  A.  G.  Storch.  He  was  pastor  for  a  time  in  Lincoln 
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county,  N.  C.,  and  then  in  Greene  county,  Tenn.  He  died  in 
1833,  while  visiting  some  vacant  congregations  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  was  buried  at  Richlands,  Guilford  county.  Though  a 
pastor  he  did  much  work  as  a  traveling  missionary.  In  disposi¬ 
tion  he  was  gentle,  the  sensibility  in  him  being  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  intellect,  and  his  sermons  were  fuller  of  pathos 
than  argument.  While  yet  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Synod  he  introduced  protracted  services  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  revival  meetings  which  were  held  in  that  Synod  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  lives  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  humble,  devout  man. 

Rev.  David  Henkel  was  born  in  Staunton,  Va.,  1795-  He 
began  to  preach  when  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  continued 
as  a  licentiate  for  seven  years  and  was  ordained  by  his  brother 
Philip,  1819.  He  located  in  Lincoln  county  soon  after  he  re¬ 
ceived  license,  and  remained  pastor  of  the  same  churches  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  diligent  student  and  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  thought  deeply  in 
theology,  and  while  yet  a  very  young  man  was  a  better  theologian 
than  any  of  his  brethren  in  the  southern  States.  He  was  active 
in  his  ministry,  preaching  and  catechising  industriously,  and,  like 
the  others  of  his  Synod,  making  long  and  wearisome  journeys. 
He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  his  Synod,  their  representative  in 
discussions  with  others,  the  author  of  their  constitution  and  the 
defender  of  their  faith.  His  fame  extended  throughout  the 
Church  and  once  he  was  invited  into  Pennsylvania  to  discuss 
Lutheran  doctrines.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books.  He  worked 
beyond  his  strength  and  died,  of  indigestion,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  small  man,  lame  from 
childhood.  The  rude  likeness  preserved  represents  him  with 
very  black  hair,  worn  short,  black  eyes,  square  forehead,  long 
straight  nose,  and  compressed  lips.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
sober,  rather  stern  man,  who  talked  and  cared  little  about  any¬ 
thing  but  theology.  He  had  an  iron  will,  and  when  misunder¬ 
stood,  as  he  often  was  by  his  own  brothers,  he  appeared  stub¬ 
born.  His  sermons  were  more  doctrinal  than  practical,  closely 
argued,  and  when  they  failed  to  convince  aroused  antagonism. 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  9 
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He  was  not  eloquent  but  a  strong  debater,  and  was  feared  in  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  wrote  doctrinal  discussions  on  Prayer,  Regenera¬ 
tion,  Baptism,  Justification, — all  of  them  having  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pages.  He  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Tennessee  Synod,  under 
the  name  of  Herald  of  Liberty.  He  wrote  a  book  in  reply  to 
Joseph  Moore  the  Methodist,  and  one  against  the  Unitarians. 
This  last  was  passing  through  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Synod.  He  was  several 
years  in  preparing  it  and  it  is  perhaps  his  ablest  work. 

Rev.  J.  Zink  was,  before  the  division,  a  licentiate  of  the  North 
Carolina  Synod,  laboring  in  Tennessee.  He  was  ordained  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Synod.  He  was  directed  to 
visit  the  congregation  in  Missouri.  He  located  in  Indiana  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  in  1829. 

Rev.  Adam  Miller,  Sen.,  was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  1760. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  youth  and  remained  a  laymen  until  his 
fifty-third  year.  He  preached  first  in  1813  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Tennessee  Synod  in  1820.  He  was  pastor  of  churches  in 
Tennessee.  He  continued  at  work  until  his  death.  He  died  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year  of  what  was  pronounced  scarlet  fever.  He 
was  not  regarded  as  a  strong,  but  as  a  faithful,  earnest  preacher 
and  excellent  man. 

Rev.  G.  Easterly  spent  his  ministerial  life  in  Tennessee.  He 
was  a  self-made  man.  His  endowments  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  for  some  years  before  he  withdrew  from  the  Synod  he  was 
looked  upon  by  his  brethren  as  perhaps  the  ablest  man  among 
them.  He  withdrew  from  the  “Tennessee  Synod  Reorganized” 
(Adam  Miller’s),  and  a  few  years  afterwards  his  congregations 
united  with  the  Holston  Synod.  He  died  in  185-  and  is  buried 
in  Greene  County,  Tennessee. 

Rev.  J.  Costner  was  never  ordained  pastor.  He  lived  in 
North  Carolina  and  died  there,  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  He  retained  his  connection  with  the  Synod  but  for  many 
years  did  no  ministerial  work. 

Rev.  C.  Moretz  came  to  the  Synod  from  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  was  ordained  first  deacon  and  then  pastor.  In  1825 
he  was  in  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  until  1831  when  his 
address  was  changed  to  Salem,  Indiana.  He  was  negligent  about 
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writing  to  Synod  and  was  rebuked  for  it.  He  was  probably  one 
of  those  who  formed  the  Indiana  Synod. 

Rev.  Ambrose  Henkel  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  members  of  the  Synod.  He  translated  Luth¬ 
er’s  Small  Catechism  into  English,  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  compile  a  liturgy  in  1838,  was  often  an  officer,  served 
on  the  most  important  committees,  and  aided  in  the  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Concord.  He  lived  at  New  Market  and  served 
pastorates  in  Shenandoah  and  adjoining  counties.  He  died  in 
1869  at  his  home  in  New  Market,  where  he  is  buried. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Reimenschneider  came  from  the  Maryland  Synod. 
He  lived  in  Pendleton  County,  Va.  He  did  not  often  attend 
Synod,  and  in  1831  withdrew  to  unite  with  the  Virginia  Synod 
because  it  was  more  convenient.  The  congregations  which  he 
served  frequently  sent  up  to  Synod  commendations  of  his  labors. 

Rev.  Daniel  Moser  came  from  the  North  Carolina  Synod, 
from  which  he  received  license  several  years  and  by  which  he 
was  ordained  at  the  special  meeting  in  1819.  He  withdrew 
from  the  Synod  in  1820  but  did  not  unite  with  the  Tennessee 
Synod  until  four  years  afterwards.  He  lived  in  North  Carolina 
and  died  there  in  1838  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  was  the  life¬ 
long  friend  of  David  Henkel,  preached  his  funeral  discourse  and 
was  buried  by  his  side.  Mr.  Moser  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
his  Synod.  He  had  no  great  breadth  of  scholarship  but  he  un¬ 
derstood  Lutheran  Theology,  was  an  easy,  fluent  and  forcible 
preacher  and  a  man  of  the  purest  character.  He  wrote  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  was  appointed  with  David 
Henkel  to  hold  the  discussion  with  the  champions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Synod,  if  the  challenge  was  accepted. 

Rev.  N.  Bonham  is  recognized  in  the  first  appearance  of  his 
name  upon  the  records  as  an  English  Lutheran  preacher  from 
Tazewell  county,  Va.  No  note  is  made  of  his  previous  synod¬ 
ical  relations.  Where,  when  and  by  whom  he  was  ordained  is 
not  stated:  Very  soon,  however,  he  becomes  conspicuous.  He 
is  frequently  one  of  the  committee,  which  usually  was  composed 
of  two,  appointed  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry.  He 
is  often  sent  to  visit  congregations  applying  for  ministerial  ser¬ 
vices.  Once  he  was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  congregations  on 
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a  kind  of  episcopal  inspection.  He  lived  and  labored  chiefly  in 
the  mountainous  part  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  eccentric 
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man  with  enough  ability  to  have  been  made  in  another  Church 
of  greater  service  than  in  ours.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1 846,  and  was  buried  among  the  romantic  hills,  where  he  had  so 
long  labored,  in  Haywood  county,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Stirewalt  lived  in  Rowan  county  and  died  in  1837 
while  yet  a  young  man.  His  two  sons,  Revs.  Jacob  P.  and  Ju¬ 
lius  L.,  were  young  men  of  great  promise,  but  both  of  them 
after  laboring  for  a  few  years  in  Ohio,  died  in  early  manhood. 

Rev.  Adam  Miller  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He  was  not 
an  educated  man,  understood  very  little  German,  but  he  was  a 
ready  talker  with  a  rich  voice,  a  genial,  pleasant  manner,  and 
very  soon  became  a  popular  preacher.  After  the  death  of  David 
Henkel  he  was  called  to  succeed  him  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C. 
Here  he  wielded  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  the  preceptor  of 
a  number  of  the  young  men  who  entered  the  ministry  in  the  second 
period  of  the  history  of  the  Synod.  He  was  one  of  those  always 
appointed  to  fight  the  Synod’s  battles.  His  trial  before  Synod 
in  1846  destroyed  his  power,  and  after  struggling  for  a  few  years 
he  went  into  retirement  upon  his  farm  and  died  in  obscurity.  . 

Rev.  Henry  Goodman  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life  before 
he  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  an  ordinary  preacher  but 
very  shrewd  in  conventional  discussion.  He  used  the  Socratic 
method  and  like  that  great  philosopher  he  won  easy  victories 
over  those  who  ventured  categorical  answers.  He  clung  to  the 
old  synodical  methods  and  stoutly  opposed  for  years  any  treas¬ 
ury  for  missions  and  beneficiary  education.  He  lived  in  Iredell 
county,  N.  C.,  preaching  often  to  congregations  as  stated  supply 
at  great  distances  from  his  home,  but  always  prompt  to  meet 
appointments.  He  died  in  1878,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  NATURE  AND  RELATIONS  OF  CHRIST’S  KINGDOM. 

By  M.  Valentine,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Christ  has  taught  the  whole  Church  to  pray  :  “Thy  Kingdom 
come.”  So  Christians  are  praying.  So  we  all  pray.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  however,  whether  all  those  who  use  this  petition  un¬ 
derstand  and  mean  the  full  scope  and  degree  of  divine  suprem¬ 
acy  that  it  rightly  embraces,  and  hold  themselves  obedient  to 
their  prayer.  The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to 
what  the  Saviour  certainly  means  for  those  who  use  it  and  for 
the  world  in  putting  this  petition  into  the  lips  of  his  people  and 
bidding  them  send  it  up  to  God. 

First  of  all,  it  is  needful  to  identify  the  Kingdom  whose  coming 
is  to  be  thus  sought  by  the  Church.  It  can  be  no  other  than 
that  which  Christ  came  to  establish  in  the  plan  and  dispensation 
of  redemption,  and  which  had  been  for  centuries  the  subject  of 
prophecy  and  expectation.  Looking  forward  to  it  as  certainly 
to  be  accomplished,  God,  of  old,  declared  :  “I  have  set  my  King 
upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.” 

The  entire  work  of  salvation,  in  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
the  Scriptures  clearly  teach,  is  accomplished  by  Christ  in  the 
three-fold  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King — making  known 
God’s  will  as  Prophet,  atoning  for  sin  and  obtaining  pardon  as 
Priest,  ruling  over  his  people  and  the  earth  in  mediatorial  sov¬ 
ereignty,  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  as  King.  His  re¬ 
vealing  and  sacrificial  offices  move  forward  into  sovereignty,  in 
which  believers  are  made  subject  to  his  grace  and  his  enemies 
are  made  his  footstool. 

The  supreme  stress  of  God’s  word  is  put  on  this  kingdom. 
The  promise  of  it  is  given  in  the  dawn  of  the  scheme  of 
grace.  The  preparation  for  it  at  once  began  to  shape  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  sounds  through  all  the  Bible.  The 
Saviour  foretold  was  to  be  “King  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,” 
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(Ps.,  2:6);  with  a  “throne  to  be  forever  and  ever,”  his  “scepter 
a  right  scepter,”  (Ps.  45  :  6).  He  who  was  to  come  out  of 
Bethlehem  Ephratah  was  to  be  “Ruler,”  whose  goings  w’ere 
“from  everlasting,”  Mic.  5  :  2.  In  its  establishment  he  was  to 
have  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  his  possession,  Ps.  2  :  8.  He  is  to  “have  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea” — ‘they  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  bowing 
before  him,  and  his  enemies  licking  the  dust,’  ‘the  kings  of 
Tarshish  and  the  isles  bringing  presents,  of  Sheba  and  Seba  of¬ 
fering  gifts,’  lall  kings  falling  down  before  him,  all  nations 
serving  him  ’  Like  the  mystic  stone  cut  without  hands  from  the 
mountain,  it  is  “to  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other  king¬ 
doms,  and  stand  forever,”  Dan.  2:44.  “The  Lord,”  says  the 
prophet  “shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth.” 

John  the  baptist  heralded  it  as  “at  hand.”  Christ  preached  it 
as  founded  and  established  in  the  grace  and  power  of  his  own 
redeeming  offices,  and  declared:  “/ am  King!'  How'  supremely 
everything  he  did  in  his  saving  work,  was  to  run  up  into,  and 
consummate,  this  kingdom  is  seen  in  his  making  his  parables, 
grace,  and  rules,  parables,  grace,  and  principles  of  this  “kingdom 
of  heaven.”  Sixty-two  times  is  the  term,  “kingdom  of  God,” 
found  in  the  New  Testament — twenty-six  times,  “the  kingdom 
of  heaven  seven  times  the  “kingdom  of  Christ,”  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent.  These  three  forms  of  expression  refer  to  the  same  thing 
— the  kingdom  which  is  set  up  in  the  redeeming  grace  and  me¬ 
diatorial  work  and  rulership  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  “kingdom  of 
Christ”  is  the  “kingdom  of  God”  and  the  “kingdom  of  heaven.” 
The  designation  in  all  its  forms,  stands  for  the  entire  new  order 
of  things  in  the  world  under  redeeming  mercy,  saving  grace  and 
mediatorial  sovereignty. 

“All  power!'  says  the  Redeemer,  as  he  is  about  to  ascend  to 
the  right  hand  of  God,  to  sit  on  the  mediatorial  throne,  “all 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  St.  Peter,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  in  accounting  for  the  grace  of  that  day, 
declares  that  the  promised  exaltation  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
throne,  has  taken  place,  and  that  he  is  to  sit  on  the  Father’s 
right  hand  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool/the  same  Jesus, 
whom  the  Jews  had  crucified,  being  made  both  Lordwcv<\  Christ, 
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Acts  2  :  25-38.  St.  Paul,  noting  Christ’s  humiliation  and  obedi¬ 
ence  unto  death,  says :  “Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex¬ 
alted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,”  etc., 
Phil.  2  :  9-11.  “He  set  him,”  he  says  again,  “at  his  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality  and  power, 
and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church  which  is  his  body,”  Eph.  1  :  20-22.  “For 
he  must  reign,”  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  (15  :  24-26),  “till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,”  putting  down  all  rule 
and  all  authority  and  power.  “The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death.” 

The  grandeur  of  the  scope  and  sweep  in  the  aim  and  meaning 
of  this  kingdom,  so  set  up,  thus  becomes  apparent.  It  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  aggregate  dispensation  of  redeeming  grace, 
power,  and  sovereignty  under  Jesus  Christ.  It  means  a  spiritual 
supremacy,  of  no  limited  kind,  but  the  re-establishment  of  the 
dominion  or  rule  of  God,  wherever  human  sin  has  exalted  itself 
against  his  authority  and  against  righteousness. 

The  import  of  this  kingdom  will  be  seen  yet  more  clearly  by 
recalling  the  parts  which  it  embraces.  It  has  for  centuries  been 
the  common  mode  of  explaining  it,  to  view  it  under  three  divi¬ 
sions,  as  a  “Kingdom  of  Power,”  “Kingdom  of  Grace,”  and 
“Kingdom  of  Glory.”  In  his  kingdom  of  power,  Christ  holds  the 
whole  world  under  providential  and  judicial  administration,  ex¬ 
ercising  dominion  over  all  creatures  and  events  visible  and  invis¬ 
ible,  for  the  ends  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  and  the  victory 
of  the  truth  and  of  righteousness.  For  this,  he  says  “All power 
[authority]  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  He  holds 
it  all  in  the  interest  of  his  people,  for  re-establishing  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  holiness  in  human  hearts  and  lives,  the  subjugation  of 
the  world,  and  the  casting  out  of  satan.  His  kingdom  of  gi'ace 
means  his  administration  of  forgiveness,  renewal,  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  for  the  salvation  of  men — carried  on  through  spiritual 
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agencies,  the  Church,  the  ministry,  with  the  word  and  the  sac¬ 
raments,  made  efficacious  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  for  these  spiritual  saving  results,  through  the 
Church  and  means  of  grace,  the  wider  kingdom  of  “power”  is 
requisite,  to  guard  the  Church  from  its  enemies,  give  it  its  tri¬ 
umphs  and  conduct  it  on  to  its  goal.  The  supreme  pow7er  of 
the  whole  world,  even  the  keys  of  death  and  hell,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  in  Jesus’  hands  for  these  results.  Hence  he  is  declared 
to  be  “ head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church ,”  Eph.  I  :  22.  The 
kingdom  of  glory  denotes  the  realm  of  the  Church  triumphant. 
The  saved  own  him  as  their  king  forever.  In  his  divine  power 
he  raises  the  believing  dead  and  introduces  them  into  his  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom,  where  angels,  thrones,  principalities,  powers, 
as  wrell  as  redeemed  men,  bow  before  him. 

In  all  these  characteristics,  the  truth  declared  by  Christ :  “My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world”  becomes  evident.  Its  objects  are 
spiritual  and  ethical,  the  salvation  of  men  from  sin,  their  recov¬ 
ery  to  obedience  and  holiness,  the  destruction  of  the  works  of 
the  devil,  that  God’s  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 
Its  form  is  not  that  of  a  worldly  monarchy.  Christ  is  an  invis¬ 
ible  supermundane  king.  Its  authority  is  not  based  on  any  hu¬ 
man  inheritance,  or  establishment  of  the  people,  but  from  Hea¬ 
ven.  Its  agencies  and  instrumentalities  are  spiritual, — not  the 
carnal  weapons  of  the  sword  and  force.  It  is  a  kingdom  that 
means  to  give  supremacy  to  truth,  love,  goodness  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  means  to  enthrone  these,  or  put  incurable  disobedience 
into  prison. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  view  of  its  nature  and  intention,  we 
may  easily  trace  out  and  certify  the  chief  relations  of  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Christ  as  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  are  three  great 
lines  of  relationship : 

First,  to  individuals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
subject  of  saving  grace,  every  true  believer,  comes  directly, 
voluntarily  and  sincerely  under  the  rulership  of  Christ,  an  obe¬ 
dient  subject  of  his  kingdom.  He  takes  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Master,  to  hear  all  his  doctrine  and  precepts,  to  bow  to  his  will 
and  law  and  authority,  to  have  no  will  but  Christ’s  will,  no  rule 
of  life  but  Christ’s  grace.  To  this  our  Catechism  refers  when  it 
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explains;  “The  kingdom  of  God  will  come,  indeed,  without  our 
prayers ;  but  we  pray  in  this  petition,  that  it  may  also  come 
unto  us.”  It  is  to  be  more  and  more  fully  established  in  us. 
“The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,”  as  well  as  over  you.  Just 
as  truly  as  the  Christian  takes  the  Saviour  as  Prophet,  or  teacher, 
and  Priest,  or  sacrifice -nnd  atonement,  so  does  he  also  take  him 
as  his  King,  to  reign  in  him  and  over  him  forever. 

But  where  or  in  what  spheres  is  he  to  recognize  Christ’s  au¬ 
thority,  laws,  and  direction  ?  Where  or  in  what,  rather,  is  he  not  ? 
What  spheres,  what  activities  of  his  life  is  he  entitled  to  except 
from  Christ’s  authority,  to  exempt  from  control  of  his  rulership, 
when  it  is  just  his  whole  life  that  is  not  now  his  own  but  Christ’s, 
and  has  been  pledged  to  thorough  submission  to  his  grace  and 
the  laws  and  service  of  his  kingdom  ?  He  must  show  himself 
a  true  subject  of  it  everywhere  and  in  every  thing.  In  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  his  own  soul,  all  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  secret  pur¬ 
poses  are  to  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
In  his  home  he  is  daily  and  hourly  to  enthrone  Christ’s  will  and 
direction,  for  the  training  of  his  children,  the  government  of  his 
house  and  all  the  offices  of  kindness  and  love  to  be  fulfilled 
there.  In  his  business  he  must  recognize  and  apply  Christ’s 
rules  of  justice,  truth,  honesty,  and  unworldliness.  In  his  citi¬ 
zenship  he  is  bound  to  observe  the  moral  principles  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  what  he  encourages  or  opposes,  in  his  voice  and  ballot,  so 
as  to  give  ascendancy  to  purity,  order  and  righteousness,  as  re¬ 
quired  in  human  affairs.  The  true  reign  of  Christ  over  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  to  Christianize  every  thing  he  does.  Unquestionably 
there  is  often  grievous  failure  here.  There  are  some  professing 
Christians  who  do  not  truly  and  fully  give  the  throne  of  their 
minds  and  hearts  to  Christ;  some  who  do  not  abide  in  his  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  order  and  temper  of  their  homes ;  some  who  are 
not  observant  of  his  will  and  precepts  in  their  business,  but  be¬ 
tray  him  for  pieces  of  silver  as  truly  as  Judas  did ;  some  who  as 
citizens  exalt  their  own  political  sovereignty  into  independence 
or  disregard  of  the  throne  and  laws  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  has  no  more  right  to  be  less  a  Christian  when  he  goes 
to  the  polls  than  when  he  is  in  his  closet  of  prayer — no  more  right 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  10 
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by  his  ballot,  to  enthrone  sin,  unrighteousness,  or  disregard  of 
God’s  authority  and  laws,  in  government,  than  he  has  to  give  it 
sway  in  his  personal  conduct  or  business.  There  are  many  who 
desire  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  yet  withhold  much  of  their  activity 
from  submission  to  his  will,  and  stop  short  of  bringing  their  whole 
life  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Multitudes  who  bear  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  name  show,  by  the  large  tracts  of  their  lives  left  unchris¬ 
tianized,  that  they  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  attempting 
a  practical  separation  of  what  God  has  joined  together,  and 
seeking  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  prophetic  and  priestly  offices, 
whilst  rebelling  against  his  kingly  supremacy. 

Here  then  is  the  first  relation  of  this  kingdom — to  men  as 
individuals.  God  presents  his  recovering  and  saving  grace  to 
each  one  personally,  soul  by  soul.  The  whole  range  of  obliga¬ 
tion  and  responsibility  is  primarily  personal. 

But  there  is  a  second  relation  of  this  reign  of  Christ — to  the 
Church.  The  fact  has  already  been  recalled,  that  the  dominion 
of  Christ  is  broader,  or  more  extensive  than  the  Church — espe¬ 
cially  than  the  Church  on  earth.  These  two  things  must  not  be 
identified  or  confounded.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  whole 
kingdom  of  “glory”  lies  beyond  the  earthly  Church.  And  his 
kingdom  of  “power”  sweeps  through  the  entire  providential 
and  judicial  sovereignty  and  administration  of  the  earth.  “All 
power  in  heaven  and  earth”  is  his.  But  the  visible  Church,  the 
organized  body  of  professing  believers  in  the  world,  is  a  large, 
grand  part  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  is 
measured  largely  by  the  progress  of  the  Church.  For  the 
Church  is  another  name  for  the  assembly  of  those,  who  under 
Christ’s  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  accept,  at  least  pro¬ 
fessedly,  his  redeeming  grace,  and  openly  take  him  for  their  Sa¬ 
viour  and  King.  This  at  once  explains  and  fixes  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  kingly  dominion  and  rulership  of  Christ.  Of 
course ,  Christ  is  King  of  those  who  have  taken  him  as  their 
Lord  and  Master — not  simply  individually,  as  already  indicated, 
but  as  an  organization.  For  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one,  despite 
its  differing  branches  and  parts — one  holy  catholic,  or  universal 
Church.  Of  this  organization,  as  such,  Christ  is  Head,  Supreme 
Ruler,  Lawgiver  and  Sovereign.  He  is  King  in  this  holy  hill 
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of  the  spiritual  Zion.  The  Church  may,  in  different  places 
throughout  the  world,  sustain  various  relations  to  earthly  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  may  extend  its  work  through  the  whole  earth, 
carrying  everywhere  its  saving  grace ;  but  everywhere  its  one 
King,  whose  rule  is  sovereign  for  conscience  and  life,  is  Jesus. 
Whatever  attitude  may  be  taken  by  men  of  the  world,  who  are 
in  rebellion  against  God  and  God’s  recovering  grace  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  Church  owns  Christ  as  its  Supreme  Ruler.  More¬ 
over  it  holds  a  distinct  and  peculiar  commission  to  assert  and 
maintain  his  kingly  sovereignty  and  rights  in  the  whole  earth — 
to  assert  and  maintain  them,  not  indeed  by  the  swrord,  but  by 
the  truth,  the  divine  word  of  the  Gospel,  which  enthrones  God’s 
will  and  order  everywhere  in  human  affairs. 

3.  But  the  third  great  relation  of  the  kingly  sovereignty  of 
Christ,  is  that  to  the  State ,  or  civil  government.  As  this  re¬ 
lation  is  sometimes  questioned  or  misunderstood,  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  be  carefully  examined.  Several  things  must  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind,  all  through. 

This,  for  instance,  that  this  sovereignty  of  Christ  is  simply 
another  name  for  God' s  sovereignty  and  rights  of  rulership  and 
recognition  in  the  world.  As  the  earth  is  under  a  dispensation 
of  grace,  God’s  government  and  authority  over  and  in  the  world 
is  mediatorial ,  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  Christianity  is  true,  this  is 
simply  a  fact.  The  truth  is,  as  Christians  we  know  God  only  as 
he  is  in  Christ.  He  has  manifested  himself  in  him.  He  and  the 
Father  are  one.  “To  the  Son  he  saith  :  thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
forever ;  a  scepter  of  righteousness  is  the  scepter  of  thy  king¬ 
dom.”  To  attempt  to  own  God’s  kingship,  other  than  in  Christ, 
is  to  renounce  Christianity  and  take  pagan  ground,  to  reject 
the  advanced  knowledge  that  marks  Christian  thinking  and  civ¬ 
ilization  and  to  seek  to  make  heathen  darkness  and  misconcep¬ 
tion  directive  for  affairs. 

Further,  the  question  of  relation  between  the  “kingdom”  or 
sovereignty  of  Christ  and  the  state,  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  the 
relation  between  “ Church  and  State.”  As  already  seen,  God’s 
sovereignty  in  Christ  sweeps  an  immense  range  beyond  the 
Church  and  embraces  the  whole  realm  of  providential  power  and 
administration  on  earth,  all  the  realm  of  glory,  and  all  the  re- 
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gions  of  death  and  hell,  whose  keys  the  risen  Saviour  and  King 
says  he  holds,  Rev.  I  :  18.  The  Church  is  one  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  State  another,  and  God’s  authority  in  Christ  has 
relations  to  each  and  both — to  each  in  its  own  appointment  and 
offices.  And  then,  these  two  institutions,  the  Church  and  the 
State,  sustain  relations  to  each  other — though  what  that  relation 
should  be  or  rightly  is,  is  not  here  the  question.  We  may,  in 
passing,  remind  ourselves  of  the  leading  theories,  which  have 
been  held  on  this  subject.  One  theory  asserts  supremacy  of  the 
Church  over  the  State.  This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Pope,  as  assumed  head  of  the  Church,  claims  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  dominion,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over 
the  temporal.  He  would  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  kings,  and 
bring  them  all  to  Canossa.  Another  view  asserts  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  state  over  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  reversing  the 
order  of  Rome.  The  civil  ruler  becomes  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  is  made  subject  to  state  regulations  as  to  creed, 
organization  and  worship.  This  is  called  a  “union  of  Church 
and  State,”  but  the  Church  is  under.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  of  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  The  third 
view  is  that  of  reciprocal  independence — each  being  viewed  as  a 
divine  institution  with  distinct  sphere  of  administration,  the  one 
charged  with  the  secular  order  and  welfare,  the  other  having 
spiritual  functions  and  service.  The  State  owes  to  its  citizens 
protection  in  all  their  rights,  religious  as  well  as  secular.  But 
this  does  not  authorize  it  to  interfere  with  the  Church’s  auton¬ 
omy,  or  self-government.  On  the  other  hand  the  Church  has 
no  right  to  assume  secular  functions  or  civil  administration. 
Both  Luther  and  Calvin  taught  that  the  Church  should  be  free 
and  self-sustaining,  under  the  mere  protection  of  the  State.  This 
is  the  American  system.  We  all  accept  it  and  defend  it.  But 
the  question  of  the  relation  between  these  two  institutions,  the 
Church  and  State,  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  identified  or  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  the  relation  between  God’s  dominion  in 
Christ  and  the  State.  Independence  there  may  be  between 
Church  and  State  but  none  of  the  State — any  more  than  of  the 
Church — to  God’s  authority  or  rulership  in  Christ.  Of  this 
nothing  beneath  the  skies  can  rightly  hold  itself  independent. 
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Now,  with  these  preliminary  points  fixed  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  out  the  essential  facts  involved  in  the  relation  now  under 
consideration. 

First ,  the  State  is  a  divine  institution ,  and  its  legitimate  offi¬ 
cers  are  God’s  ministers  and  servants..  Let  us  quote  the  word 
of  God,  Rom.  13  :  1-6:  “Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of 
the  same  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain  :  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience’  sake.  For, 
for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also :  for  they  are  God’s  ministers, 
attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing.” 

This  is  the  Christian  view  of  civil  government — that  it  is  a 
divine  institution,  as  truly  as  the  family  or  Church,  a  thing  made 
necessary  in  the  natural  constitution  of  man  and  society,  a  ne¬ 
cessity  framed  by  God  into  the  very  nature  of  the  human  social 
life.  Government  is  a  distinct  appointment,  ordinatitm,  creation 
of  God,  with  powers  and  authority  truly  conferred  by  him  and 
resting  in  his  will.  Not  that  any  particular  form  of  government 
is  divine  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  government  generi- 
cally  viewed,  the  civil  state  itself,  with  its  function  and  service. 
There  is  no  greater  heresy  than  that  it  is  a  simple  compact 
among  the  governed,  deriving  its  just  powers  only  from  their 
consent.  Clear  and  positive,  over  against  the  merely  civil  com¬ 
pact  notion,  sounds  out  the  inspired  declaration  :  “There  is  no 
power  but  of  God.”  The  form  of  government  may  be  of  com¬ 
pact,  not  the  fact.  Anarchy  is  not  a  privilege  of  the  race. 
Magistracy,  civil  government,  is  of  him,  is  his  institution,  and 
its  officers  are  “  God's  ministers  for  good ,  attending  continually 
on  this  very  thing." 

Extreme  secularism  undertakes  to  deny  this.  There  are,  in- 
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deed,  different  sorts  of  secularists — -some  who  are  Christians, 
and  others  who  are  rejecters  of  Christianity  or  even  of  theism. 
Of  course  this  latter  class  are  entirely  self-consistent  in  repudiat¬ 
ing  the  divine  institution  of  the  state.  They  are  in  harmony  with 
their  fundamentally  non-Christian  or  atheistic  view  of  the  world. 
But  it  seems  strange  that  Christians  should  join  with  them  in 
making  the  same  denial.  Yet  there  are  some  who  do  so.  They 
assert :  “The  things  that  are  Caesar’s  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
God’s.”  This  language  is  reported  as  having  been  recently  used 
by  a  certain  professor  before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Education.  It  joins  direct  issue  with  the  constant  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  emphatic  declaration  of 
the  apostle  :  “Magistracy,  Caesar,  is  God’s  minister.”  One  can¬ 
not  but  wonder  at  the  arbitrary  superficiality  which  often  finds 
divorcement  of  civil  government  from  obligation  to  God  in  the 
Saviour’s  direction  :  “Render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cae¬ 
sar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God’s.”  For  the  very 
duty  of  rendering  to  Caesar  what  is  his,  implies  that  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  divinely  created  and  charged  with  a  special 
service  among  men.  The  Christian  man  is  not  only  to  worship 
God,  but  also  to  render  to  government  what  God  has  ordained 
for  its  functions.  “For  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute.”  At  any  rate, 
there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  passage  implying  that  Cezsar  is 
not  to  render  anything  to  God  or  to  regard  his  authority — not 
a  word  to  suggest  that  Caesar  is  not  a  “servant”  of  God,  or  is  an 
independent  power  without  amenability  to  the  divine  throne. 

Further ,  Christ  as  Mediator  with  all  authority  in  heaven  and 
earth,  wears  the  crown  of  all  crowns,  is  “King  of  kings,  and 
Ford  of  lords.”  This  is  a  truth  that  rings  out  from  a  hundred 
places  in  the  Bible,  so  that  the  world,  in  all  its  thrones  and  mag¬ 
istracies  may  take  knowledge  and  account  of  it.  Kings  and 
rulers,  civil  governments  in  any  and  every  form,  are  no  more 
exempted,  in  their  special  sphere,  from  recognition  and  respect 
for  God’s  authority,  plan,  order,  and  laws,  no  more  entitled  to  a 
divorce  from  obedience,  responsibility  or  amenability,  than  any 
other  activity  of  man.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  the  sphere  of 
human  action  put  outside  of  such  obligation  or  amenability, 
from  the  labors  of  the  laborer  whose  life  is  lived  in  humble  toil, 
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to  the  duties  of  the  monarch,  or  president,  whom  Providence 
sets  to  look  after  the  well-being  and  order  of  a  nation.  There 
is  no  secuiarity  beneath  the  stars  that  is  exempted  from  har¬ 
monizing  its  action  with  the  sovereignty  and  laws  of  God,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  mediatorial  dominion  and  government  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  we  accept  Christianity  we  believe  that  the  divine 
ordination  is,  “that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,”  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  “Jesus  is  Lord,” 
Phil.  2  :  10,  11.  He  is  declared  to  be  “Head  over  all  things,  to 
the  Church” — providentially  and  judiciously  ruling  all  things  in 
the  interest  of  redemption  and  for  the  restoration  of  heaven’s  au¬ 
thority  and  the  practical  supremacy  of  God’s  will  on  earth,  till 
that  will  shall  be  done  here  as  it  is  in  heaven,  or  redemption  shall 
have  created  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  “For,”  St. 
Paul  declares,  “he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet,”  1  Cor.  15:  25.  Such  is  the  scope,  universality  and 
conclusiveness  with  which  Christianity  makes  the  mediatorial 
sovereignty  sweep  all  human  relations — covering  no  more  easily 
or  absolutely  the  humblest  duties  of  our  personal  private  life, 
than  the  high  functions  of  those  who  are  called  to  sit  in  empire 
over  mightiest  peoples. 

This  obligation  of  the  State  to  harmonize  its  functions  with 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  dominion  in  and  over  the  world,  becomes 
equally  clear  and  unquestionable  from  other  points  of  view. 
For  instance,  to  deny  it  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  claiming 
that  “ministers  of  God,”  as  St.  Paul  declares  all  magistrates,  of  all 
grades,  to  be,  may  legitimately  repudiate  God’s  authority  and  law, 
and  refuse  to  allow  their  application  in  God’s  own  institution — 
taking  the  office  and  locking  God  out.  Over  against  all  sup¬ 
posed  independence  of  secular  magistracy,  one  of  the  “things 
of  the  earth,”  from  bowing  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  over  against  all  asserted  exemption  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  duty  of  subjecting  its  particular  secularities 
to  the  Christian  laws  of  righteousness  within  the  sphere  of  its 
own  functions,  the  apostle  declares  that  magistracy  is  to  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  great  representatives  of  the  divine  author¬ 
ity  among  men.  And  he  calls  upon  the  Church  to  pray  for 
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“kings  and  all  who  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  live  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,”  clearly  teaching 
us  to  look  on  rulers  as  God’s  servants,  subject  to  his  dominion 
and  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  answers  prayer. 

Moreover,  how  can  the  Christian  who  has  blundered  into  the 
error  of  supposing  the  State  absolved  from  recognizing  or  re¬ 
specting  Christ’s  crowm,  consistently  pray  for  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom,  and  for  obedience  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  if  it  be 
true  that  all  the  civil  powers,  the  most  regulative  and  domina¬ 
ting  forces  and  factors  in  human  affairs,  are  not  at  all  called  on 
to  bow  the  knee — that  one  of  God’s  own  great  institutions  is 
without  any  obligation  of  subjection  ?  Think' of  it :  if  the  total 
civil  government  of  the  earth,  the  most  prominent,  outstanding, 
representative  feature  of  human  life,  the  very  rulership  of  the 
world,  determining  the  life  and  character  of  the  nations  and  the 
course  of  history,  if  this  most  tremendous  and  dominating  power 
on  this  planet,  is  to  be  held  as  excused  from  all  recognition  of, 
or  practical  respect  for,  the  plan  of  God’s  government  and  his 
will  in  Jesus  Christ,  how  is  the  harmonization  of  all  things  with 
the  divine  government,  the  subduing  of  the  world  to  right¬ 
eous  order,  ever  to  be  accomplished?  If  the  civil  government, 
the  regulative  dominion  of  all  lands,  enacting  the  laws  and  ad¬ 
ministering  them,  determining  social  order  and  touching  and 
moulding  life  everywhere  and  in  almost  everything,  is  not  to  be 
put  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  Christ,  howr  are  human  affairs  to 
be  Christianized  and  “the  kingdoms  of  this  world”  ever  to  “be¬ 
come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ?”  On  the 
theory  of  State  independence  of  the  throne  of  Christ,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  even  the  most  Christian  nations,  is  justly  entitled  to 
remain  atheistic  or  pagan  to  the  end  of  time,  and  go  on  enact¬ 
ing  and  administering  unchristian  laws  and  subjecting  the  people 
to  their  corrupting  regulation  and  immoral  blight.  The  spirit 
of  war  and  conquest,  of  ungodliness  and  corruption,  may  sit  at 
the  helm  of  state  affairs  and  direct  the  national  life.  Is  all  this 
in  harmony  writh  the  divine  ordination  which  decrees  that  “of 
the  things  of  earth  every  knee  is  to  bowT,”  and  forecasts  the  day 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ?  We  may  rest  assured  that  God 
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has  not  enacted  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  assumption 
that,  while  he  has  called  his  Church  to  pray  for  the  subjection  of 
all  things  to  the  throne  of  his  Son,  he  has  put  his  institution  of 
civil  government  for  mankind  outside  of  obligation  or  responsi¬ 
bility  to  his  will  and  his  ordained  plan  of  the  earth’s  order,  with 
a  right  to  remain  unchristianized  or  to  enthrone  atheism,  pa¬ 
ganism,  diabolism,  or  anything  else  that  exalts  itself  against 
him  and  his  Christ. 

This  true  relation  of  the  State  to  the  dominion  of  Christ  has 
been  set  forth  and  emphasized  all  through  the  progress  of  reve¬ 
lation  and  history.  Not  only  in  the  early  theocracy,  but,  in  the 
Jewish  government  under  the  kings ,  the  civil  administration  was 
held  bound  to  respect  God’s  will  and  authority  as  truly  as  were 
the  Church,  the  priesthood  and  the  common  people.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  divorce  the  powers  of  the  State  from  obedience,  in  its 
given  functions,  was  visited  with  divine  displeasure — forming  for 
after  ages  a  mirror  of  God’s  mind  on  the  subject.  The  amena¬ 
bility  of  the  civil  ruler  to  God  and  his  laws  w7as  unmistakable. 
“By  me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.”  Moreover  in  all 
prophecies  of  the  Christian  day,  of  the  new  order  of  things  under 
our  dispensation,  Christ’s  kingly  rule  over  men  and  civil  admin¬ 
istrations  was  put  in  front.  The  kingdom  was  foretold  as  destined 
to  break  in  pieces  and  rule  all  opposing  kingdoms.  “All  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him.”  “Kings 
shall  come  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.”  When  Christ  came 
and,  though  accepted  and  received  as  King  by  thousand  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  Jews  in  their  personal  capacity,  was  rejected  by  the 
rulers ,  both  in  Jewish  and  Roman  administration,  an  official  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  rebellious  secularism  in  which  governments 
say  :  “We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us,”  the  warning 
voice  which  had  been  uttered  in  the  ears  of  Israel  took  effect  in 
a  divine  judgment. :  “  The  nation  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  per¬ 
ish."  The  Jewish  people  remain,  but  the  nation,  the  common¬ 
wealth,  is  gone.  And  just  as  truly  does  the  fact  stand  out  in 
the  providential  history  of  the  ages  since  that  day,  as  before, 
that  the  government,  the  state,  the  nation,  that  assumes  inde¬ 
pendency  of  Gods  laws  of  order  in  the  world  under  Christ  which, 
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for  instance,  instead  of  preserving  the  family  constitution,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  enact  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  which  set  God’s 
laws  aside,  or  which,  for  its  own  business  and  agents,  ignores  or 
tramples  on  the  divine  law  of  the  Sabbath,  or  makes  and  exe¬ 
cutes  any  laws  in  violation  of  God’s  authority  and  laws — such 
government  is  not  only  offending  against  its  Creator,  but  prac¬ 
tically  disharmonizes  its  action  with  the  fixed  and  irreversible 
divine  order  of  the  world,  sends  disordering  influences  down 
through  all  society,  and  brings  into  action  forces  of  penalty  and 
judgment  on  the  land. 

In  a  land  like  ours  especially,  be  it  remembered,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  State  cannot  ignore  or  violate  God’s  laws,  without  di¬ 
rectly  involving  the  people ;  for  here  the  people  are  the  rulers. 
Nothing  can  warrant  Christians  personally,  or  a  Christian  people, 
in  saying,  in  word  or  act :  “We  will  be  Christian  and  recognize 
the  authority  and  laws  of  God  in  everything,  private  life,  home, 
business,  trade,  pleasures,  in  everything  except  in  our  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  way  we  govern  our  land  ;  in  this  great  thing, 
in  deference  to  the  infidels,  atheists,  Jews,  and  nihilists  among 
us,  we  will  arrest  the  work  of  Christianizing  our  action.”  Such 
a  course  would  present  the  spectacle,  not  only  of  a  Christian 
people  adopting  atheistic  order  of  civil  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  for  themselves,  but  in  the  supposed  interest  of  non-sec¬ 
tarian  impartiality,  adopting  and  enthroning  the  will  of  the 
smallest  and  worst  class  in  the  land,  the  conglomerate  class  or 
sect  of  irreligionists.  Does  this  course  escape  the  one-sidedness 
of  sectarian  government  ?  It  in  fact  establishes  the  one-sided¬ 
ness,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  a  faction  of  the  people  whose  ru- 
lership  or  sway  can  bring  no  blessings  to  any  land. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  right  relation  here  pointed  out 
means  no  union  of  Church  and  State  or  any  confounding  of 
them.  The  Church  is  not  to  assume  any  civil  functions,  nor  the 
state  any  spiritual.  But  both  are  to  have  respect  to  God’s  sov¬ 
ereignty,  will  and  laws,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  and  distinct 
sphere. 

When  the  law-making  and  law-administering  powers  of  the 
earth  shall  have  harmonized  their  secularities,  as  all  other  human 
secularities  are  required  to  be,  with  the  authority  and  laws  of 
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Him  who  is  “Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings,”  the  prayer  for 
the  coming  of  the  divine  kingdom  and  the  earth’s  millennial  or¬ 
der  and  blessedness  will  be  near  genuine  realization. 


ARTICLE  V. 

0 

ROBERT  ELSMERE. 

By  Rev.  Charles  S.  Albert,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

After  the  many  scholarly  and  strong  criticisms  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  upon  this  book,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  present  an¬ 
other,  or  even  presumptuous.  However  this  paper  has  been, 
with  slight  exceptions,  written  for  some  time,  so  that  it  is  not 
borrowed  from  other  writers  where  it  agrees  with  them.  Again, 
it  may  be  grateful  to  some  readers  of  the  Review  to  have  a 
word  from  a  Lutheran  from  which  Church  no  criticism,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  yet  appeared.  Let  this  suffice  as  reason  for  this 
paper. 

Robert  Elsmere,  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  A. 
Ward,  a  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  a  book  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit  in  a  literary  way,  which  some  have  thought  worthy 
of  comparison  with  George  Eliot’s  great  books,  though  there  is 
to  the  essayist  less  force  and  thoughtfulness  than  are  found  in 
George  Eliot.  Mrs.  Ward  shows  an  intense  love  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  Her  descriptions  of  Westmoreland  and  Surrey  are  en¬ 
chanting.  Music,  too,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  book  and, 
in  praise  and  criticism,  the  author  shows  her  intimate  knowledge 
and  fine  appreciation  of  the  greater  and  higher  music.  The 
book  is  crowded  with  characters,  and  deals  with  every  class  and 
condition.  There  is  a  marvelous  fertility  here,  for,  apparently 
without  effort,  these  characters  are  created  and  sustained.  She 
passes  with  ease  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  and  whether  she 
uses  the  patois  of  Westmoreland  and  Surrey,  the  cockneyism  of 
London,  the  elegant  and  well-selected  phrases  of  the  scholar, 
she  appears  equally  at  home.  The  characters  are  steadily  main¬ 
tained  and  stand  out  with  cameo-like  fidelity.  They  remain 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  memory.  Langham,  Grey,  Elsmere, 
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Wendover,  Flaxman,  Newcome,  Catherine,  Rose,  others,  how 
distinct,  how  patiently  wrought  out.  As  a  novel,  it  is  long  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  wearisome.  Robert  is  the  hero, 
Catherine  the  heroine,  and  yet  there  is  a  second  plot  which  is 
woven  in,  the  history  of  Rose,  the  aesthetic  pagan,  the  creature 
of  emotion  and  fire,  the  beauty  and  the  genius  who  disputes  the 
supremacy  of  interest  with  Catherine  and  wins  from  the  reader 
perhaps  more  sympathy.  It  is  fatal  to  the  dramatic  unity  of 
the  book,  and  unnecessarily  prolongs  it.  There  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  an  artistic  sense  in  it  all  when  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
considered.  It  is  a  polemic  under  the  disguise  of  a  novel.  The 
religious  idea  permeates  it.  To  relieve  this  intensity  of  religious 
thought,  Rose  and  her  sorrows,  her  music  and  her  triumphs  are 
given,  that  the  reader  may  not  weary,  but  be  carried  strongly  to 
the  close. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  seen  the  end  of  all  existing  philosophies  and 
creeds.  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  we  have  satisfies.  Wend¬ 
over  is  the  example  of  the  modern  critical  spirit,  a  failure  ;  Lang- 
ham  of  the  pure  intellect  of  Pessimism,  a  failure.  The  modern 
scientific  skepticism  yields  Dead-sea  fruit.  “There  is  a  dreadful 
eye,”  says  John  Sterling,  “which  can  be  divided  from  a  living, 
human,  heavenly  heart  and  still  retain  its  power  of  all-penetrat¬ 
ing  vision.  Such  was  the  eye  of  the  Gorgons.”  “Mrs.  Ward  is 
impressed  with  the  Gorgon  character  of  modern  skepticism.”  It 
is  heartless,  the  end  ruin.  Robert  says,  “There  is  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  us,  Squire.  You  look  upon  knowledge  as  an 
end  itself.  It  may  be  so.  But  to  me  knowledge  has  always 
been  valuable  first  and  foremost  for  its  bearing  on  life.”  Mrs. 
Ward  feels  that  our  scientific  and  intellectual  skeptics  do  very 
much  talking  and  writing,  but  they  are  not  workers  for  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  humanity  by  personal  conduct  and  sacrifice.  There  is 
no  power  in  them  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  innate  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  human  heart. 

Comtism  is  no  refuge.  Under  the  character  of  Wardlaw,  the 
ordinary  influence  of  this  religion  of  humanity  is  shown  and 
whilst  helpful  in  some  ways,  utterly  fails  in  others.  One  thing 
grinds.  On  page  510,  it  is  said,  “assuming  as  every  good  com- 
tist  does,  that  the  husband  is  the  wife’s  pope.”  Evidently  to 
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Mrs.  Ward,  whatever  it  may  be  to  Mr.  Ward,  comtism  is  a 
failure. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Christianity  is  a  failure.  Mrs. 
Ward  has  many  passages  in  the  book,  not  in  the  mouths  of  her 
characters,  which  declare  this.  Notably,  '‘Miracles  do  not  hap¬ 
pen.”  There  is  no  room  for  the  supernatural.  Whilst  there  is 
a  vague  idea  of  a  Fatherhood  of  God,  it  is  so  only  as  an  abstract 
idea.  He  does  not  help.  Prayer  in  the  new  Brotherhood  of 
Christ  is  adoration  not  request,  though  somehow  they  use  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Therefore  the  supernatural  responses  are  impos¬ 
sible.  God  does  not  interfere. 

I  have  culled  some  key-notes,  which  indicate  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  book.  “We  are  so  apt  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  world  has  outgrown  the  religious  thirst  for  sanctification, 
for  a  perfect  moral  consistency,  as  it  has  outgrown  so  many  of 
the  older  complications  of  the  sentiment  of  honor.  And  mean¬ 
while  half  the  tragedy  of  our  time  lies  in  this  perpetual  clashing 
of  two  estimates  of  life, — the  estimate  which  is  the  offspring  of 
the  scientific  spirit  and  which  is  ever  making  the  visible  world 
fairer  and  more  desirable  in  mortal  eyes ;  and  the  estimate  of 
St.  Augustine.” 

“Evolution,”  says  Langham,  “is  a  revelation,  my  friend,  that 

has  not  always  been  held  to  square  with  other  revelations.” 

« 

Langham  says,  “Christianity  is  an  exquisite  fairy  tale  which  at 
the  first  honest  challenge  of  the  critical  sense  withers  in  our 
grasp.”  The  stock  argument  against  Christianity  is  based  on 
the  want  of  accurate  testimony.  Langham  says,  “History  de¬ 
pends  upon  testimony.  What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  testi¬ 
mony  at  given  times  ?  In  other  words,  did  the  man  of  the  third 
century  understand  or  report  or  interpret  facts  in  the  same  way 
as  the  man  of  the  sixteenth  or  nineteenth?”  Again,  “The 
modern  gospel  of  divine  right  of  self-development,”  which  how¬ 
ever  the  author  may  not  sanction. 

On  page  266,  there  is  thrown  in  a  masterly  page  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  suffering.  It  is  claimed,  Christianity  has  contributed  but, 
slightly  to  its  relief,  that  the  masses  suffer  outside  of  Christianity, 
that  according  to  Gibbon  and  Mommsen  Christianity  failed  to 
better  the  Roman  Empire  ;  therefore  it  is  not  divine. 
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On  page  277  a  Roman  Catholic  legend  affords  an  opportunity 
to  ridicule  covertly  the  habits  of  thought  and  mind  which  pro¬ 
duced  Christian  miracles. 

On  page  300  we  read  “between  the  Paul  of  Anglican  theology 
and  the  fiery  fallible  man  of  genius — so  weak  logically,  so  strong 
in  poetry,  rhetoric,  in  moral  passion,  whose  portrait  has  been 
drawn  for  us  by  a  free  and  temperate  criticism, — the  rector  knew 
in  a  dull  way,  that  his  choice  was  made.  The  one  picture 
carried  reason  and  imagination  with  it ;  the  other  contented 
neither.” 

Page  342  records  the  estimate  of  Christ  in  which,  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  teacher.  On  page  558  there  is  a  strange  sen¬ 
tence:  “Unbelief,  says  the  orthodox  preacher,  is  a  sin  and  implies 
it ;  and  while  he  speaks  the  saint  in  the  unbeliever  gently  smiles 
down  his  argument  and  suddenly  in  the  rebel  of  yesterday  men 
see  the  rightful  heir  of  to-morrow.” 

There  is  a  contempt  for  Christian  men  and  specially  for  her 
ministry  throughout.  There  is  not  one  clergyman  on  these 
pages  that  is  a  man  of  commanding  ability  or  strong  moral 
character.  Newcome  is  a  fanatic,  Preston,  Elsmere’s  predeces¬ 
sor,  Colson,  Brickerton  are  weak  men  held  up  to  ridicule,  whilst 
with  a  savageness  that  is  little  short  of  cruelty  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  are  laughed  at.  It  is  coolly  assumed  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  now  simply  a  religion  which  no  intelligent  person  can  be 
supposed  to  believe.  Christians  are  all  deficient  in  the  histor¬ 
ical  sense  and  know  not  the  value  of  testimony. 

The  first  Christian  character  is  Catherine,  who  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  as  the  womanly  type  of  English  piety  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church.  She  abounds  in  works  of  mercy  and  visitation, 
her  daily  religious  food  are  the  mystics  and  Saint  Augustine ; 
she  is  a  woman  of  decided  convictions  unyielding  in  her  belief, 
but  without  knowledge.  Her  religion  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
no  more. 

Robert  Elsmere  is  a  wonderful  combination.  He  is  poetic 
and  imaginative,  an  enthusiast,  but  gifted  with  the  historical 
sense  and  clear,  logical  brain.  During  his  Oxford  career,  he 
comes  under  the  influence  of  Langham  and  of  Grey.  Langham 
the  man  who  never  comes  to  any  decision  except  upon  Chris- 
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tianity,  which  he  rejects,  because  he  is  so  clearly  intellectual 
that  he  sees  the  reasons  on  either  side,  and  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  either,  the  jackass  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay. 

Grey  is  a  Gott-betrunken  man,  whose  creed  is  miracles  do  not 
happen,  the  value  of  testimony  and  yet  with  an  ideal  of  right¬ 
eousness  which  stirs  his  hearers  as  they  listen  to  his  lay-ser¬ 
mons.  Grey  is  the  moulding  influence  of  Elsmere’s  life.  Grey 
is  quoted  on  many  occasion.  He  appears  to  be  Elsmere’s  Bible. 
What  Grey  said  is  the  quotation  which  frequently  stands  in 
place  of  “it  is  written.”  See  pages  62,  267,  408,  344,  321,  518. 
In  his  anguish  of  mind,  Elsmere  seeks  Grey.  Elsmere  enters 
upon  his  Christian  life  and  work  with  enthusiasm,  but  a  course 
of  historical  studies  on  the  early  history  of  France,  and  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Squire  Wendover,  a  deeply-learned  man  in  all 
philosophy,  German  criticism  and  history,  overthrows  his  faith. 
The  ease  with  which  Elsmere  goes  down  is  remarkable,  and, 
strange  to  say,  on  that  for  which  better  testimony  can  be  cited 
than  aught  else,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  He  opens  the  Idols 
of  the  market  places  where  Wendover  attacks  the  Resurrection, 
and  he  is  literally  overwhelmed.  He  forces  peace  for  a  time, 
but  further  conversation  with  Wendover,  whose  arguments  are 
given,  but  whose  arguments  receive  no  answer  whatever,  as 
though  Christianity  with  all  its  marvelous  results,  its  matchless 
morality,  its  surpassing  conquests,  its  splendid  organization,  its 
wealth  of  learning,  its  religious  depth,  had  naught  to  offer  in 
such  an  hour  but  feeble  protests,  like  Newcomer’s  vaporings. 
This  is  the  unfair  character  of  the  book,  its  fatal  weakness. 
Elsmere  resigns  the  Church  whose  creed  he  can  no  longer  ac¬ 
cept,  and  after  a  short  period  begins  work  in  London,  and 
founds  the  New  Brotherhood  in  Christ.  Mrs.  Ward  feels  that  a 
religion  is  necessary.  She  knows  the  strength  of  Christianity 
to  be  in  the  presentation  of  Christ.  Disbelieving  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  she  imagines 
that  a  human  Christ  can  kindle  the  same  Christian  tenderness 
and  love  for  our  fellowmen,  the  Christ  of  God  can.  And  in  Els¬ 
mere  she  portrays  this  impossible  character,  and  without  any 
historical  testimony  gives  his  work  in  London. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  she  has  no  love  for  Unitarianism, 
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which  in  some  of  its  shades  has  had  a  creed  somewhat  like  that 
offered,  but  as  history  has  tried  Unitarianism  and  given  the  ver¬ 
dict,  this  does  not  answer.  A  new  religion,  untried,  unknown, 
unhistorical  is  given,  in  a  novel. 

The  new  religion  established  by  Elsmere,  is  devoutly  rever¬ 
ent,  full  of  charity  for  the  poor,  with  melting  tenderness  and 
love.  Among  its  exercises  is  dramatic  story-telling  (p.  474) 
and  scientific  Sunday-schools  (p.  475).  It  makes  free  use  of 
maps  and  pictures,  to  give  historical  verity  to  the  Gospels.  The 
service  consists  of  adoration,  (not  petition),  sermon,  singing  and 
prayer  of  commendation,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  benediction, 
“Go  in  peace,  in  the  love  of  God,  in  the  memory  of  his  servant 
Jesus.”  The  hymn-book  is  choice  consisting  of  seven  hymns 
and  seven  psalms.  There  is  a  travesty  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
observed  at  every  meal  by  the  members  of  the  new  brotherhood. 
It  hates  Ingersoll  and  all  like  unto  him. 

After  all  Elsmere  dies  at  an  early  age,  but  not  before  he  has 
established  in  a  very  little  while  the  new  religion. 

The  book  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth  that  this  is  not  an  indif¬ 
ferent  age.  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  It  is  the  burning 
question  still.  In  him  is  the  solvent  of  all  our  troubles,  the 
hope  in  darkness,  the  strength  of  righteousness.  Whether  the 
book  is  dangerous  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  temperaments 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Several  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  consider  it  a  valuable  help  to  Christianity.  All  else  is 
confessedly  a  failure.  It  is  a  note  of  alarm  from  their  own 
camp  to  warn  against  disaster.  It  is  a  call  to  fashion  a  new  re¬ 
ligion  with  Christ  as  a  centre.  They  declare  the  characters  of 
Langham  and  Wendover  show  the  unhappiness,  wretchedness 
and  impotence  of  modern  skepticism. 

Others,  however,  consider  it  dangerous.  It  has  such  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  present  Christianity.  It  unwarrantably  assumes 
the  lack  of  fairness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 
It  has  so  many  insidious  insinuations  against  Christianity.  It  is 
so  unjust  to  its  real  work  and  effects.  It  gives  the  enemies’  ar¬ 
guments,  but  allows  no  refutation.  Its  attractive  guise  will  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  thousand  unaccustomed  to  weigh  evidence 
and  ignorant  of  the  defences  of  Christianity,  and  they  will  be 
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injured  if  not  overthrown  in  their  belief.  A  controversial  book 
the  thinkers  for  the  most  part  would  read,  but  a  novel  every¬ 
body  reads. 

The  kernel  of  the  argument  against  Christianity  is  the  his¬ 
torical  testimony.  Destroy  the  veracity  of  documents,  and  with 
one  fell  swoop  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  overthrown. 
This  argument  is  fully  stated,  pp.  317,  318. 

How  discreditable  is  the  subterfuge  by  which  Livy  is  made  a 
sample  of  the  age  of  Christ.  He  writes  of  Rome’s  past.  The 
Gospels  are  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  Tacitus  is  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  testimony  similar  to  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  who  in¬ 
validates  his  cotemporary  researches  ?  Has  not  all  the  evidence 
we  have  patiently  found  in  rock,  tomb,  palace,  in  cotempor¬ 
ary  MSS.  gone  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures?  Renan  laughs  in  the  “Beni  Israel”  at  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  letters  in  Canaan  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
sheets  of  the  English  translations  passing  from  the  press  are  not 
dry,  when  the  intelligence  comes  of  the  excavation  of  the  city 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  married  to  a  Babylonian  princess  sought  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian  god  into  Egypt.  Let¬ 
ters  from  the  Babylonian  priests  are  unearthed  demonstrating 
that  Babylon  and  Canaan  not  only  knew  letters  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  but  wrote  and  recorded  in  thbse  days.  The  last 
word  is  not  said. 

How  difficult  in  the  best  of  Roman  literature  to  fabricate 

♦ 

falsehoods !  Six  centuries  later  letters  had  declined,  yet  in  that 
age  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  Mohammed  could  establish  no  reli¬ 
gion  of  miracle.  Pious  legends  arise  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
where  it  is  dominant,  the  men  of  letters  its  priests,  with  none  to 
gainsay  or  contradict.  Miracles,  Mohammed,  in  the  midst  of 
active  opponents,  cannot  furnish  as  the  basis  of  his  new  faith. 

Miracles  have  always  appeared  during  great  religious  epochs 
as  testimonies  to  revelation.  Four  hundred  years  pass  by  before 
Christ  appears,  without  prophet  or  miracle.  Why  if  this  age 
was  so  credulous,  have  we  for  this  long  period  neither  prophets 
or  miracles  ? 

The  Gospels  need  a  reasonable  explanation.  Take  out  the 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  1 2 
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supernatural  and  how  little  remains.  The  miracles  are  in  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric.  We  must  have  as  explana¬ 
tion,  self-deception,  or  fraud,  or  truth.  And  the  probabilities  of 
the  laws  of  testimony  make  far  more  strongly  against  self-de¬ 
ception  or  fraud  than  against  the  truth.  The  witnesses  are  eye¬ 
witnesses,  with  full  opportunities  to  record  their  testimony. 
They  are  men  of  known  veracity.  They  die  in  behalf  of  their 
statements.  They  are  men  of  solid  judgment,  which  their  work 
and  writings  abundantly  demonstrate. 

And  when  we  add  the  character  of  Jesus,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Gospels,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  no  man,  or  four 
men  could  have  ever  conceived  such  a  life,  such  teachings  and 
such  supernatural  works  unless  it  had  been  lived  and  such  mira¬ 
cles  had  been  wrought  which  they  as  eye-witnesses  record. 

Add  to  all  this  the  living  witness  of  the  Church,  always  at¬ 
tacked,  yet  never  overcome,  the  power  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  regenerate  the  worst,  and  you  have 
a  bulk  of  testimony  which  is  impregnable.  We  need  not  go 
back  eighteen  centuries  to  find  Christ  and  the  Church.  He  is 
here  now  and  in  power. 

The  battle  of  evidence  was  fought  many  years  ago  and  the 
historical  testimony  remains  with  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  if  German  scholarship  is  worth  anything.  The  University 
of  Oxford  is  the  place,  it  is  said,  where  German  theories  go  to 
die  and  Mrs.  Ward  seems  ignorant  of  much  of  the  modern  work, 
but  that  is  her  misfortune  and  not  the  fault  of  Christian  apolo¬ 
getics.  He  would  be  a  poor  Lutheran  student  who  would  go 
out  into  the  ministry  with  as  little  knowledge  of  the  historical 
facts  surrounding  the  Resurrection  as  Elsmere  seems  to  have 
possessed.  Oxford  needs  a  more  thorough  curriculum  for  its 
theological  students,  if  Elsmere  is  a  fair  sample  of  them. 

Never  has  Christian  scholarship  been  more  patient,  laborious, 
scientific  than  at  the  present.  It  seeks  everywhere  for  evidence. 
Manuscripts  are  precious.  It  organizes  expeditions  of  search 
amid  ruins  and  the  cities  of  the  East.  ‘  It  is  not  fearful.  It  be¬ 
lieves  in  development,  but  the  development  that  knows  and  rests 
on  the  truth  of  the  old.  God  is  in  all,  for  evolution  is  a  law  at 
best,  but  no  creative  power.  Even  Mrs.  Ward  postulates  God 
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who  through  evolution,  his  servant  not  his  master,  fashions  the 
world  and  men. 

We  believe  in  a  God  who  is  not  removed,  but  is  immanent 
with  us,  still  working.  We  believe  in  a  Father,  who  is  not  the 
memory  of  a  Father  that  once  helped  and  now  is  the  slave  of 
his  own  laws,  but  who  is  still  our  Father  of  an  infinite  majesty, 
full  of  pity  and  ready  to  help,  who,  in  and  through  these  laws, 
answers  the  cries  of  his  children.  We  believe  that  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  Man,  revealed  God  and  revealed  man, 
brought  the  abounding  grace,  became  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life,  sent  the  Spirit  of  power,  of  which,  the  fulfillment  of  his 
words,  the  Church,  attacked  yet  never  destroyed,  weak  yet  a 
conqueror,  the  triumphs  of  grace  in  nations  and  individuals,  the 
uplift  of  humanity  are  the  witnesses.  Of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DIDACHE  OF  THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES  AND  THE  HIS¬ 
TORIC  EPISCOPATE. 

By  J.  B.  Reimensyder,  D.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  reunion  of  Christendom  is  one  of  the  living  questions 
of  the  time.  The  longer  the  present  state  of  division  and  antag¬ 
onism  prevails,  the  more  deeply  do  Christian  hearts  feel  that  it 
is  anomalous,  and  the  more  devoutly  arises  the  prayer  and  long¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  “that  they  may  be  one.”  The  contribution  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  toward  the  actualization  of  this  sentiment,  is 
the  offer  of  unity  on  the  basis  of  “the  Historic  Episcopate.” 
This  proposition  has  given  fresh  impetus  to  Patristic  study. 

What  is  the  Historic  Episcopate?  This  is  the  question  to  be 
settled.  Is  it  an  apostolical  order,  distinct  from  the  Presbyterate, 
or  is  it  a  non-scriptural  form  of  government,  belonging  to  the 
sphere  of  the  Church’s  freedom  ?  If  it  be  the  former,  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  illegitimatize  all  ministerial  offices  and  acts  out¬ 
side  of  the  Romish  and  Episcopal  Churches ;  if  the  latter,  it 
might  be  considered  without  compromise  of  conscience  or  self- 
respect.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  show  what  light  the  newly 
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discovered  “Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles”  throws  upon  the 
Historic  Episcopate. 

The  discovery  of  the  MS.  of  the  “Didache”  by  the  Greek 
Metropolitan  Bryennios  in  1873,  in  the  Jerusalem  Monastery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople,  is 
the  literary  sensation  of  our  age.  It  even  caused  a  livelier  in¬ 
terest  than  Tischendorfs  famous  discovery  in  1859  of  the  Co¬ 
dex  Sinaiticus  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Sinai. 

The  MS.  of  the  Didache  bore  the  date,  A.  D.  1056  and  the 
signature  of  the  scribe,  “Leon,  notary  and  sinner.”  When  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bryennios,  it  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  scholars 
throughout  the  world,  and  subjected  to  the  most  searching  crit¬ 
icism.  Numerous  learned  editions  appeared  in  Germany  ;  in 
England,  Lightfoot  and  Farrar  issued  critical  editions  of  it;  and 
in  America  the  latest  and  fullest, — an  admirable  work, — is  that 
prepared  by  Dr.  Schaff,  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  publishers). 

From  these  we  may  say  confidently  that  the  verdict  of  schol¬ 
ars  is  practically  unanimous.  “No  one,”  says  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
“could  or  would  have  forged  it.”  The  authenticity  and  great 
antiquity  of  “the  readings”  are  established  beyond  doubt.  It 
takes  its  place  among  the  genuine  Patristic  writings.  It  is  an¬ 
other  invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  faith  and 
customs  of  the  primitive  Church.  Of  course  its  value  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  exact  time  to  which  it  belongs.  This  is  fixed 
with  great  precision  by  the  internal  evidence.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  originating  in  the  immediate  sub-apostolic  age.  Its 
style  and  vocabulary  are  those  of  the  New  Testament,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  classic,  or  Patristric,  Greek.  Its  references  to  cur¬ 
rent  ecclesiastical  customs,  rites  and  practices,  are  pervaded  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earliest 'Christian  antiquity.  Quotations 
from  the  Gospel  (that  of  St.  Matthew)  are  frequent,  but  the  four 
canonical,  written  Gospels  are  unknown.  Friday  still  bears  the 
name,  the  “Preparation”  (as  in  Scripture).  The  author  knows 
of  but  two  sacraments,  of  no  baptismal  creed,  and  of  no  primacy 
of  St.  Peter.  The  heresies  of  the  second  century — Ebionite  and 
Gnostic — have  not  yet  arisen.  Baptism  is  either  by  immersion, 
the  rule,  or  by  pouring.  All  these  marks  of  antiquity  have  as- 
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signed  the  “Teaching”  to  a  time  within  quite  definite  limits. 
“The  Didache,”  says  Schaff,  “fills  a  gap  between  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  the  Church  of  the  second  century,  and  sheds  new  light 
upon  questions  of  doctrine,  worship  and  discipline.”  All  the 
proofs  would  fix  its  chronology  from  70  to  100  A.  D.  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  Brown  assign  it  to  the  period  between  100  and  120 
A.  D.,  Farrar  to  100  A.  D.,  Lightfoot  to  80-100  A.  D.,  and 
Schaff  fixes  it  at  90-100  A.  D.  It  is  earlier  than  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (200);  earlier  than  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (100  to 
1 50) ;  and  earlier  than  the  epistle  of  Barnabas ;  for  all  these 
quote  from  it;  and  it  is  older  than  Ignatius,  for  the  ecclesiastical 
order  he  describes  has  not  yet  arisen.  Its  place  in  order  of  time 
is,  then,  immediately  after  Clement  of  Rome  and  Polycarp.  It 
thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Patristic  wri¬ 
tings,  giving  us  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  affairs  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  Apostles. 

The  question  of  the  greatest  importance  for  our  present  in¬ 
quiry  is :  What  ecclesiastical  order  does  the  Didache  show  t*o 
be  existing  at  the  time  of  its  composition  ?  What  does  it  tell 
us  was  the  “teaching  of  the  twelve  Apostles”  respecting  thereto  ? 
This  the  Didache  must  answer  for  itself.  It  speaks  of  five  offi¬ 
cers  as  then  known  in  the  Church,  viz.,  apostles,  prophets, 
teachers,  bishops  and  deacons.  Here  we  see  the  new  Testament 
order,  as  Eph.  4:11,  “And  he  gave  some  apostles;  and  some 
prophets ;  and  some  evangelists ;  and  some  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers,”  and  Phil.  1  :  1  “The  bishops  and  deacons.”  What  is  meant 
by  the  first  three  classes,  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers,  is 
shown  by  chap.  11,  “But  concerning  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
thus  do.  Let  every  apostle  that  cometh  to  you  be  received  as 
the  Lord.  But  he  shall  not  remain  except  one  day.”  That  is, 
the  apostle  (which  word  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  rightly  suggests  is 
here  used  in  its  etymological  sense  of  “one  sent”)  was  an  itinerant 
evangelist,  whose  mission  it  was  to  travel  from  place  to  place, 
disseminating  the  Gospel  and  reviving  the  Church.  Chap.  13  . 
says,  “But  every  true  prophet  that  willeth  to  abide  among  you 
is  worthy  of  his  support.  Every  first  fruit,  therefore,  thou  shalt 
take  and  give  to  the  prophets,  for  they  are  your  high-priests. 
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But  if  ye  have  not  a  prophet,  give  it  to  the  poor.”  The  remarks 
about  teachers  are  altogether  of  a  general  character. 

From  this  it  appears  clearly  that  the  apostles,  prophets  and 
teachers,  were  not  local  officers  of  any  particular  church.  They 
did  not  constitute  a  regular,  permanent  ecclesiastical  order. 
Their  position  was  exceptional  and  extraordinary.  They  were 
lingering  representatives  of  the  supernatural  features  peculiar  to 
the  era  of  the  apostles.  They  traveled  about,  receiving  tempor¬ 
ary  lodgment  and  support,  and  inspiring  by  their  preaching  and 
prophetic  utterances  the  church  at  large.  They  represent  the 
transition  period  to  the  sub-apostolic  order.  They  were  such 
extraordinary  officers  as  were  required  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  but  as  would  not  be  in  place,  when  it  was  definitely 
established,  and  accordingly  in  the  following  age  they  pass  away. 
We  hear  no  more  of  them. 

But  the  bishops  and  deacons  are  given  by  the  Didache  as  the 
only  regular,  permanent  officers  of  the  church.  With  reference 
to  these  the  testimony  is  clear  and  precise.  Chap.  XV.  says  of 
bishops  and  deacons  :  “Appoint,  therefore,  for  yourselves,  bish¬ 
ops  and  deacons  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men  meek,  and  not  lovers 
of  money,  and  truthful  and  proved.  Despise  them  not  therefore 
for  they  are  your  honored  ones.”  We  observe  here  : 

1.  That  only  two  ecclesiastical  orders  are  in  existence.  The 
Presbyter  is  not  mentioned  because  he  is,  according  to  New 
Testament  usage,  synonymous  with  the  bishop  and  therefore  in¬ 
cluded  under  that  title.  Nothing  is  known  of  three  orders,  the 
Episcopate,  the  Presbyterate,  and  the  Diaconate,  a  distinction 
which  arose  in  a  later  age. 

2.  The  use  of  the  word  x8lP0T0y8G0>  “ Appoint ”  “therefore  for 
yourselves,”  shows  that  the  custom  still  prevailed  of  a  choice  by 
the  congregation. 

3.  There  is  nothing  said  of  ordination,  least  of  all  of  episcopal 
ordination,  as  essential  to  legitimate  introduction  to  the  ministry. 

Certainly  we  discover  nothing  hierarchical  here,  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  that  rigid  episcopal  order  which  subsequently  became 
prevalent.  Prof.  Riddle  says  of  the  Didache,  in  this  respect : 
“The  Church  polity  indicated  in  the  ‘ Teaching  is  less  developed 
than  that  of  the  genuine  Ignatian  epistles  *  *  *  this  the- 
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or y  must  admit  that  there  existed  for  a  long  time  great  variety 
of  church  polity  and  worship.”  Bishop  Lightfoot  says  :  “when 
our  author  wrote,  Bishop  still  remained  a  synonym  of  Presbyter, 
and  the  episcopal  office,  properly  so  called,  had  not  been  consti¬ 
tuted  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived,”  ( Expositor ,  Jan.  5,  1885.) 

The  ecclesiastical  order,  then,  disclosed  in  the  “Teaching”  is 
that  indicated  in  the  New  Testament.  The  extraordinary  offices 
and  spiritual  powers  of  that  time  linger  in  some  shadowy  sense  in 
the  itinerant  and  temporary  preachers,  variously  called  apostles, 
prophets  and  teachers.  The  regular  ecclesiastical  officers  are  but 
bishops  or  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  these  are  appointed  by 
the  people  instead  of  being  ordained  by  a  bishop.  There  is  no 
episcopate,  as  a  higher  clerical  order.  The  “Teaching’  ’  thus  differs 
distinctly  from  the  Ignatian  writings,  Irenaeus,  etc.,  which  show 
a  sacerdotal  church  order  existing  in  the  second  century.  And 
it  accordingly  becomes  a  powerful  additional  and  corroborative 
proof  as  to  the  church-government  bequeathed  by  the  Apostles. 

The  facts  as  to  the  so-called  apostolic  episcopate  are  then 
these  :  The  New  Testament,  and  especially  the  Pastoral  epistles, 
hint  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  regarding  the  bishop  and  presbyter 
absolutely  one  and  the  same.  All  the  earliest  Patristic  writings, 
Clement,  Poly  carp,  the  Didache,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, — 
those  of  the  immediate  sub-apostolic  age,  to  about  120  A.  D. — 
show  positively  by  their  assertions  and  references,  that  no  dis¬ 
tinct  episcopal  ord’er  as  yet  existed.  It  is  only  subsequent  to 
this  period,  that,  with  Irenaeus  and  Ignatius,  we  begin  to  find  the 
changed  order.  The  conclusion  is  irrefragable  that  the  historic 
episcopate  originated  later  than  the  Apostles,  and  accordingly 
lacks  scriptural  and  inspired  authority.  It  cannot  be  insisted 
on,  then,  as  obligatory  and  essential,  nor  can  the  want  of  it  ille- 
gitimatize  any  ministry,  or  unchurch  any  body  of  Christians.  As 
Dean  Alford  (Episcopalian),  the  great  Greek  scholar  writes,  men 
“by  legitimate  appointment  are  set  to  minister  in  the  Churches 
of  Christ;  not  by  successive  delegation  from  the  apostles, — of 
which  fiction  I find  in  the  New  Testament  no  trace , — but  by  their 
mission  from  Christ,  the  Bestower  of  the  Spirit  for  their  office, 
when  orderly  and  legitimately  conferred  on  them  by  the  various 
churchesT  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  I,,  p.  904. 
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With  these  incontrovertibly  established  facts,  admitted  with 
practical  unanimity  by  scholars  of  every  Church,  including  the 
most  eminent  Episcopalian  scholars  themselves,  we  may  say 
with  the  historian  Kurtz  that  it  is  “little  less  than  absurd”  to 
speak  of  asking  Christendom  to  accept  the  Episcopate  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  Apostolate,  necessary  to  the  true  Church.  And 
when  such  High  Church  dignitaries  as1  Bishop  Coxe,  Dr.  Dix, 
etc.,  are  pressing  the  Reunion  movement  on  this  basis,  they 
may  as  well  understand  as  quite  seriously  true,  what  Prof.  Hop¬ 
kins,  of  Auburn,  says  in  his  open  letter  to  Bishop  Coxe,  viz., 
“There  is  a  certain  element  of  the  ludicrous  in  all  such  proposi¬ 
tions  as  yours.” 


ARTICLE  VII. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM. 

By  Prof.  G.  H  Schodde,  Ph.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ever  since  Germany,  through  the  great  victories  of  1870-71, 
became  politically  the  leading  member  in  the  European  family 
of  nations,  the  number  of  American  students  in  attendance  at 
the  famous  Universities  of  the  Fatherland  has  increased  with 
each  year.  Now  it  averages  about  three  hundred  each  semester. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  young  men  be¬ 
long  to  the  brightest  of  American  college  graduates ;  that  they 
go  abroad  for  the  special  purpose  of  learning  the  secret  of  the 
literary  and  scholarly  success  that  has  made  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  Germany  almost  without  a  peer  or  rival,  and 
then  return  home  and,  as  energetic,  progressive  teachers,  in 
turn,  become  the  leaders  of  a  host  of  pupils,  the  influence  of 
German  thought  and  German  methods  upon  the  thought  and 
education  of  America  that  enters  through  this  personal  channel 
alone,  cannot  but  be  immense.  And  yet  this  is  only  one  of  the 
avenues  through  which  the  scholarship  of  Germany  is  aiding 
materially  in  moulding  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  rising 
generation  of  American  thinkers.  Probably  ten  German  books, 
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especially  those  that  are  representative  of  what  is  peculiar  in 
German  investigation,  study  and  education,  are  translated  into 
English,  than  into  any  other  tongue ;  nearly  all  of  the  middle 
aged  and  younger  among  American  scholars  keep  themselves 
posted  upon  the  detail  researches  in  their  particular  departments, 
as  these  are  best  presented  in  the  pages  of  German  technical 
periodicals ;  many  of  the  leading  journals  of  our  land  are  very 
conscientious  in  noting  completely  and  carefully  the  ups  and 
downs  of  German  thought  and  work.  In  this  way  the  spirit 
and  methods  that  control  the  University  life  of  Germany,  the 
source  and  fountain  head  of  all  that  is  characteristic  of  what  is 
specifically  German  in  learned  thought  and  study,  are  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  a  formative  factor  in  those  circles 
which  are  now  and  will  be  still  more  in  the  future  the  source 
from  which  spring  the  controlling  ideas  that  will  shape  the  ideals 
and  aims  of  American  thought  and  education.  Not  a  few  are 
beginning  to  deplore  this  influence  and  dependence.  Only  re¬ 
cently  did  Howard  Crosby  raise  his  voice  against  “Teutolatry” 
as  a  new  factor  in  American  thought.  In  this  way  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  Universities  in  their  essential  and  individual  feat¬ 
ures  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  curious  information  but  rather  one 
of  home  interest. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  leadership  in  the  world 
of  learning  which  by  common  consent  is  given  to  those  renowned 
schools,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  that  spirit  finds  its  best 
expression,  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  namely,  the  investigation  of  truths  for  truth’s 
sake  solely  and  alone,  unprejudiced  and  untrammelled  by  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  freed  from  the  restraints  of  sect  or 
“ism”  of  the  present,  and  regardless-  of  the  consequences  for 
even  the  most  cherished  convictions.  This  is  the  subsoil  where 
the  roots  of  best  scholarship  of  our  day  and  decade  finds  its 
nourishment  and  strength.  In  this  way  independence  of  thought 
is  the  distinguishing  work  of  the  method  of  the  best  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  age. 

Nowhere,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  this  ideal  find  its 
realization  better  than  in  Germany,  the  classical  land  of  scholar- 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  13 
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ship.  The  Teutonic  student  is  not  of  that  practical  turn  of  mind 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  American 
brother.  He  does  not  concern  himself  primarily  about  what 
effect  his  reasonings  and  results  may  have  upon  the  actual  state 
of  things  in  the  world  of  mind  and  matter.  He  loves  abstract 
thought  and  abstract  reasoning,  the  investigation  of  principles 
and  laws  in  the  wrorld  within  and  the  world  without  him,  for 
themselves  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  not  in  their 
practical  bearings.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Germany  has  all 
along  developed  new  lines  of  abstract  thought  and  maintained 
the  leadership  in  philosophical  and  metaphysical  studies.  Kant, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schopenhauer,  Lotze  are  Germans.  In 
other  lands  they  may  have  had  imitators,  but  they  have  had  no 
rivals.  Even  when,  as  was  the  case  with  Darwinism,  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  a  new  line  of  thought  was  taken  by  others  than  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  latter  have  nevertheless  developed  more  fully  than 
others  the  speculative  features  of  the  problem.  Evolution  and 
natural  selection  have  philosophically  been  unfolded  in  greater 
breath,  width  and  depth  in  Germany  than  elsewhere. 

This  tendency  to  abstract  search  for  truth  so  natural  to  the 
German  mind  is  fostered  yet  by  the  comparatively  independent 
position  of  the  German  University  teachers.  They  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  state  and  are  responsible  to  the  state  alone. 
Even  in  the  case  of  theological  professors,  the  churches  and 
synods  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  wrho  shall  be  appointed  and 
how  long  he  shall  hold  the  appointment.  In  this  way  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  theological  professor  may  for  dec¬ 
ades  teach  views  utterly  obnoxious  to  the  church  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  or  land  to  which  the  university  belongs.  An  instructive 
instance  of  this  kind  is  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  Harn- 
ack,  of  Marburg,  to  Neander’s  chair  of  church  history  in  Berlin. 
Harnack  though  a  son  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Professor 
Harnack,  of  Dorpat,  is  an  adherent  of  the  Ritschl  anti-meta¬ 
physical  school  of  theology,  which  under  the  garb  of  a  modest 
agnosticism  empties  the  fundamentals  of  faith  of  their  positive 
contents,  retaining  only  the  names  but  not  the  substances  of 
these  doctrines.  The  Oberkirchenrath  of  Berlin  protested  against 
this  appointment,  but  this  was  disregarded  by  Cultus-minister 
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von  Gosslar  and  the  government.  When  Bender,  of  Bonn  in  1 883 
delivered  his  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Luther  address,  none 
of  the  protests  of  opposing  Christians  in  the  Rhine  provinces 
availed  anything.  He  remained  professor  of  theology  until 
recently  when  he  voluntarily  entered  the  philosophic  faculty. 
A  German  specialist  may  accordingiy  pursue  his  investigations 
without  a  fear  as  to  what  a  reception  his  results  may  have  by 
any  Church,  or  political  party,  or  by  society  in  general.  His 
position  depends  only  upon  his  work  being  satisfactory  to  the 
political  authorities  and  not  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
state.  And  these  facts  explain  also  what  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  Germans  or  their  imitators  that  start  new  lines  of  investiga¬ 
tions  in  nearly  every  department  of  thought  and  why  their 
suggestions  in  this  direction  always  meet  with  most  respectful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  learned  world.  It  is  not  the 
newness  in  their  hypotheses  and  theories  merely  that  attract  at¬ 
tention,  although  novelty  may  form  one  element  in  it,  but  it  is 
the  conviction  that  these  are  the  productions  of  patient  detail 
research  and  generally  with  the  one  aim  of  discovering  new 
truth  or  of  correcting  old  error.  That  in  each  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  case  of  German  research  motives  so  high  and  so  pure 
prevail,  could  of  course  not  be  claimed.  The  sensational  feature 
abounds  there  too  even  in  learned  and  theological  research.  But 
we  are  speaking  here  of  this  research  in  its  representative  and 
characteristic  features  and  not  of  exceptional  cases  or  its  abuses. 

But  every  strong  feature  is  accompanied  by  its  corresponding 
weak  one.  And  German  ideals  and  methods  of  scholarship  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  determine  in  each  case  just  where  objective 
and  independent  search  for  truth  ends  and  where  subjective  pre¬ 
judgments  begin.  In  German  thought  this  is  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  on  account  of  its  love  for  abstractions.  Hence  the  search 
after  something  new,  the  advancement  of  science  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  new  developments  and  discoveries,  which  is  the  ideal 
aim  of  all  Germany  scholarship,  can  too  easily  be  converted 
into  radicalism.  The  Fatherland  is  a  bee-hive  of  specialists, 
each  laboring  with  indefatigable  industry  and  microscopic  ex¬ 
actness  in  his  own  little  world  of  research,  intent  upon  finding 
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in  the  traditional  views  in  his  department  some  error  or  blunder 
to  correct  and  equally  intent  to  make  his  record  by  placing  his 
own  department  on  a  new  basis  and  to  revolutionize  both  its 
methods  and  its  results.  With  such  ends  before  them  as  the 
only  accepted  tests  of  true  scholarship  it  is  readily  understood 
how  willing  German  scholars  are  to  enter  new  and  untried  paths 
and  claim  new  and  yet  undiscovered  worlds.  It  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  facts  in  the  premises  that  Germany  should  be 
the  home  of  critical  and  radical  thought  in  every  department  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  dangerous  character  of  this  spirit  and  method 
when  applied  to  theology  is  only  too  apparent  in  the  critical 
investigations  of  German  theologians.  In  both  Old  and  New 
Testament  the  advanced  men  are  aiming  to  overthrow  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ideas  as  to  the  character  and  origin  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  religions.  Wellhausenism  is  little  better  than  a  natur¬ 
alistic  reconstruction  of  Israel’s  religion  conceived  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  end  of  excluding  the  special  divine  factor  from  this  religious 
development.  The  New  Testament  schemes  of  the  Tubingen 
school  and  their  modern  successors — i.  e.  not  in  hypothesis  ex¬ 
actly  but  in  spirit  and  method — aim  by  a  literary  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  books  to  go  behind  these  documentary  evi¬ 
dences  and  find  original  Christian  religion  more  or  less  divorced 
from  divine  and  revealed  factors.  Not  submission  to,  but  su¬ 
premacy  over  the  written  Word  is  characteristic  of  these  methods. 

The  full  weight  and  bearing  of  these  peculiarities  can  be  rec¬ 
ognized  only  when  we  remember  that  in  the  stages  of  higher 
education  the  German  University  does  not  correspond  to  our 
colleges  or  “universities”  that  furnish  no  more  than  a  college 
curriculum.  Mutatis  mutandis ,  the  classical  course  in  the 
American  college  is  about  the  equivalent  in  extent  and  in  the 
amount  of  mental  drill  to  the  German  Gymnasium,  only  that  in 
America  the  Latin  and  Greek  do  not  occupy  the  student’s  time 
as  much  as  is  the  case  in  the  gymnasium,  but  gives  him  more  in 
mathematics  and  some  other  branches  ;  while  the  Realschule 
corresponds  to  the  American  scientific  course.  The  graduates 
of  both  enter  the  University,  which  accordingly  occupies  the 
rank  of  American  post-graduate  courses  and  the  special  schools 
for  the  professional  studies  of  theology,  medicine  and  law.  In 
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the  philosophical  faculty,  which  in  Germany  is  always  found 
connected  with  these  three,  those  young  men  pursue  their  stud¬ 
ies  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  become  teachers  in  Gym¬ 
nasia,  Realschulen ,  or  to  enter  some  profession  not  connected 
with  theology,  law  or  medicine.  The  German  University  is 
thus  not  a  school  to  which  students  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  general  education,  but  where  they  go  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  their  special  calling  in  life.  A  German  student  has 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  work  and  aim  when  he  enters ;  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  he  selects  his  means  to  attain 
this  one  end.  Accordingly  a  German  university  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  faculties,  generally  found  separated  in  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  men  to  become  especially  proficient  in  this 
or  that  profession.  The  fact  that  the  four  faculties  are  found 
together  practically  has  little  or  no  influence  on  diverting  a 
student  from  his  special  work  or  of  causing  him  to  pursue  stud¬ 
ies  that  will  widen  his  mental  horizon  and  develop  a  broad  cul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  a  deep  specialism.  The  lectures  occasionally 
announced  “for  students  of  all  faculties”  are  generally  but  poorly 
attended.  As  a  rule  the  presence  of  the  other  departments 
and  their  work  have  no  more  positive  influence  on  a  student’s 
particular  studies  and  education,  than  if  they  were  a  hundred 
miles  away. 

And  yet  this,  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versity  system,  is  also  the  source  of  great  weakness.  In  the 
various  departments  of  learning  it  trains  the  best  specialists  in 
the  world.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  this  specialism  is  so 
intense  that  a  graduate  is  seldom  fitted  for  any  other  walk  or 
work  in  life.  If  then  for  .some  reason  or  other  he  cannot  find 
and  the  state  cannot  offer  him  a  position  in  which  he  can  use  the 
training  he  has  acquired  through  many  years  of  patient  toil,  he 
is  at  sea.  The  educated  German  in  general  seems  not  to  be  so 
adjustable  to  new  and  untried  surroundings,- and  the  university 
system  makes  matters  all  the  worse.  What  a  strange  social  dis¬ 
order  and  problem  may  arise  under  these  circumstances  is  clear 
from  the  premises,  virtually  these  have  arisen  and  are  perplexing 
the  minds  of  educators  and  political  leaders.  The  attendance  at 
the  German  universities  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
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existence  of  a  “learned  proletariate”  is  becoming  a  source  of 
positive  danger  and  the  Universities,  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Fatherland,  are  beginning  to  be  looked  at  with  some  concern. 
According  to  Professor  Conrad,  of  Halle,  who  has  made  this 
question  a  special  study  and  first  uttered  the  warning  cry  against 
the  “learned  proletariate,”  there  were  twenty  years  ago  13,400 
students  in  these  schools  ;  ten  years  ago  there  were  17,800  ;  and 
now  there  are  about  28,000,  or  an  increase  of  twenty-six  per  cent 
within  the  past  five  years  while  the  population  of  the  land  has 
increased  only  five  per  cent.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  there 
is  a  great  over-production  of  learned  specialists  in  Germany, 
many  of  whom,  becoming  disgusted  with  a  social  and  political 
order  that  encourages  higher  education  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
furnish  beneficiary  aid  in  some  shape  or  form  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  these  thousands  of  students  yet  cannot  furnish  em¬ 
ployment  for  anything  like  all  of  them  when  their  preparation 
for  life’s  work  is  done.  In  consequence  of  this  we  find  not  only 
the  Germany  University  graduates  in  large  numbers  are  seeking 
employment  in  foreign  lands,  and  that,  for  instance,  nearly  all 
the  teachers’  agencies  of  America  have  on  file  applications  by  the 
dozens  of  such  men  really  proficient  in  their  work,  but  also  that 
many  of  them  are  employing  their  learning  to  the  detriment  of 
society.  It  is  from  these  ranks  of  unemployed  and  consequently 
dissatisfied  educated  men  that  the  learned  adherents  of  socialism, 
which  are  so  abundant  in  Germany,  are  secured.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  one  man  of  this  kind  is  more  dangerous  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things  than  a  dozen  of  ordinary  malevolent  wage¬ 
workers.  The  former  is  able  not  only  negatively  to  complain, 
but  also  positively  to  devise  some  means  to  take  vengeance  on 
society  for  his  misfortunes.  What  the  solution  of  this  burning 
question  is  going  to  be,  it  would  require  a  prophet  and  the  son 
of  a  prophet  to  foretell. 

In  the  student’s  relation  to  the  University  this  same  tendency 
toward  the  development  of  independence  of  judgment  and  indi¬ 
viduality  prevails.  In  this  regard  too  the  underlying  principle 
of  the  whole  system  finds  its  true  expression.  There  are  no 
prescribed  courses,  and  each  student  selects  for  himself  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  the  work  to  be  done.  In  some  departments  a  certain 
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tradition  as  to  the  order  of  studies  exists,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  also  a  kind  of  a  law,  e.  g.  that  a  medical  student  must  first 
take  the  “physical”  course  of  three  years  in  the  natural  sciences 
before  studying  medicine  proper ;  but  in  principle  and  also  in 
fact  a  student  maps  out  his  work  for  himself  alone.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  anthorities  to  take  at  least  some  lectures  each 
term,  or  at  any  rate  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  them  ;  but  in  fact 
quite  a  number,  after  escaping  the  almost  tyranny  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  enjoy  their  academic  freedom  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  take  no  lectures  at  all  for  one  or  more  terms,  giving  them¬ 
selves  up  to  pleasures  of  all  kind.  Occasionally  the  authorities 
make  a  spurt  and  punish  the  offenders,  as  was  done  in  Berlin 
about  a  year  ago,  when  three  dozen  young  men  were  expelled, 
but  generally  the  culprits  are  not  troubled.  The  crisis  and  tug 
of  war  comes  when  the  student  applies  for  admission  to  the 
state  examinations.  Here  the  officials  are  without  mercy,  and 
do  not  care  whether  the  student  has  been  four  or  fourteen  years 
at  the  University  preparing  for  this  rigorosum.  In  general  too 
the  moral,  or  immoral,  conduct  of  the  student  is  a  matter  of  lit¬ 
tle  concern  to  the  authorities.  Only  in  case  of  some  flagrant 
violation  is  he  put  into  the  University  “career,”  since  he  is  not, 
at  least  in  some  university  towns,  amenable  in  ordinary  cases  to 
the  state  law  and  state  officers,  but  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  University  court.  In  the  education  of  this  character  as  in 
the  education  of  his  mind,  the  German  student  is  thus  on  the 
whole  thrown  upon  himself  for  guidance.  Circumstances  and 
surroundings  are  such,  that  he  must  develop  whatever  individu- 
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ality  there  may  be  in  him  without  external  props  or  supports, 
be  this  individuality  good  or  bad.  The  German  University  will 
either  make  a  man  of  independent  thought  and  action  of  him, 
or  allow  him  to  go  to  the  bad. 

This  explains  too  in  part  why  those  relics  of  barbarism,  ex¬ 
travagant  beer  drinking  and  duelling,  have  remained  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  factor  of  German  student  life.  They  are  of  good  ances¬ 
try  and  pedigree,  however  degenerate  they  may  have  become. 
They  are  both  an  outgrowth  of  the  social  societies  organized 
past  centuries  by  the  different  “nations”  that  attended  the  Ger¬ 
man  Universities.  For  this  reason  nearly  all  of  the  societies 
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which  cultivate  these  customs,  bear  the  names  of  this  or  that 
German  or  foreign  people.  There  was  a  time  when  these  soci¬ 
eties  did  good  work  for  Germany.  In  the  period  of  the  reac¬ 
tion,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  they  were  almost  the  only  refuge 
for  independent  and  free  ideas.  They  have  an  honorable  history 
and  have  done  much  to  develop  and  preserve  the  esprit  du  corps 
of  the  German  Universities.  But,  like  all  things  human,  they 
have  degenerated ;  and  what  may  at  one  time  have  been  par¬ 
donable  practices  are  now  abuses  that  can  only  be  condemned. 

It  is  only  a  seeming  and  not  a  real  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  in  thought  that  is  characteristic  of  the  German 
University  system  that  Germany  is  not  and  never  has  been  the 
home  of  independent  action,  especially  in  political  matters.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  such  as  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  1848,  have  been  imitations,  generally  of  the  French. 
In  Germany  independence  of  action  does  not  go  hand  in  hand 
with  independence  of  thought.  In  practical  life  this  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought  is  seldom  applied.  It  does  not  seem  to  enter 
the  German  mind  to  apply  his  principles  of  thought  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  problems  of  life.  When  he  does  attempt  to  do  so,  it  gen¬ 
erally  ends  in  an  awkward  failure.  The  German  Socialists  are 
a  set  of  dreamers  and  undertake  impossibilities.  This  inconsis¬ 
tency  between  thought  and  life  is  often  illustrated  in  an  instruc¬ 
tive  way  in  university,  particularly  theological,  professors.  In 
their  lectures  they  frequently  maintain  principles  with  respect  to 
scripture  and  theology  that  consistently  would  demand  their  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Bible  as  a  superhuman  revelation  ;  and  yet  these 
same  men  will,  without  apparently  seeing  the  least  inconsistency 
in  their  position,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  actual  life  show  a  devotion 
to  the  word  and  a  trust  in  the  Scriptures  seemingly  as  deep  and 
fervent  as  that  of  a  pietist.  What  they  preach  as  abstract  truth 
in  their  lectures  and  books,  they  cannot  or  do  not  apply  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glaring 
examples  of  those  numberless  inconsistencies  that  honor  and 
dishonor  almost  every  member  of  the  human  race. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF  BENGEL. 

Selected  and  translated  from  the  German  of  W.  Claus  by  Rev.  H.  C. 

Stuckenberg,  A.  M.,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

I 

John  Albrecht  Bengel  was  born  on  the  24th  of  June,  1687,  at 
Winnenden.  He  was  born  of  pious  parents,  his  mother  being 
the  great-grand-daughter  of  the  reformer  Brenz.  They  sought 
to  lead  the  child  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  found  in  him  a 
heart  responsive  to  the  grace  of  God.  In  1693,  when  the  child 
was  but  six  years  old,  his  father  died. 

The  young  son  possessed  a  child-like  faith  and  was  in  such 
intimacy  with  God,  that  he  afterwards  said  he  could  have  kept 
his  father  alive  by  his  prayers,  if  he  had  been  directed  to  call 
upon  God  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life. 

“He  had  in  his  tender  youth  many  godly  emotions  of  the 
heart,  and  in  his  seventh  year  took  great  pleasure  in  the  pass¬ 
ages  concerning  death,  sin  and  righteousness,  which  taken  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  were  written  in  the  church  of  his 
native  city.” 

He  attended  the  Latin  schools  and  finally  the  gymnasium  at 
Stuttgart.  Concerning  his  life  at  the  gymnasium  he  says  :  “My 
best  and  greatest  teacher  was  God  himself.  By  his  constant 
watchfulness  he  guarded  this  slippery  age  against  digressions. 
From  my  childhood  God  ordained  that  I  should  be  able  to  hear, 
read  and  learn  his  word,  and  its  power,  unobserved,  penetrated 
my  heart  in  such  a  manner  that  there  sprang  up  a  child-like 
trust  in  him,  an  earnestness  in  prayer,  a  longing  for  the  better 
life,  a  pleasure  in  Bible  passages,  a  keeping  of  the  conscience, 
an  aversion  for  wickedness  and  love  for  good.  My  youth  was 
a  sea  of  mercy:  so  much  grace  that  a  hundred  old  Adams  could 
have  been  drowned  in  it.” 

His  chief  aim  in  his  literary  pursuits  was  to  become  learned 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  was  much  perplexed  by  the  many  differ- 
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ent  readings  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  his  perplexity 
this  thought  came  to  him  :  “Divine  providence  surely  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  source  of  revealed  wisdom  should  not  be  so  ob¬ 
scured,  either  by  error  or  the  malice  of  men,  that  one  could  not 
derive  therefrom  the  essential  doctrines  of  faith  unadulterated 
and  clear.” 

In  the  third  year  of  his  studies  a  dangerous  illness  brought 
him  nigh  unto  death.  Though  his  friends  gave  him  up,  he  had 
the  inner  assurance  that  he  should  recover,  saying  according  to 
Ps.  1 1 8  :  17,  “I  shall  not  die,  but  live  and  declare  the  works  of 
the  Lord  ” 

From  1707  he  was  for  about  five  years  engaged  as  vicar  in 
various  places  and  as  tutor  in  Tubingen.  In  [713  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  preceptor  of  the  newly  founded  cloister  school  in  Den- 
kendorf.  He  says : 

“As  preceptor  and  preacher  I  sought  to  be  of  real  spiritual 
service  to  my  congregation  and  especially  to  the  young  students; 
besides  this  there  were  many  opportunities  to  contribute  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  to  the  common  good.” 

In  his  introductory  address  he  maintained  that  “he  who  would 
attain  true  scholarship,  would  be  most  sure  to  accomplish  his 
aim  by  applying  himself  to  godliness.  For  a  devout  man  has  a 
merciful  God,  and  because  he  has  God,  he  has  the  source  of 
wisdom,  of  good  and  of  truth.  And  even  a  less  talented  youth, 
if  he  would  give  attention  to  godliness  would  make  the  desired 
advancement,  because  the  grace  of  God  would  be  an  assistance 
to  his  weaker  talents.”  “With  this  opinion,”  says  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  “Bengel  sought  to  implant  in  his  students,  above  all  things, 
the  seed  of  piety,  particularly  to  accustom  them  to  venerate 
sacred  things  and  to  guard  them  against  falsehood  and  impurity.” 

Bengel  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  students.  He  did 
not  forget  them  after  they  had  entered  the  ministry.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  pillars  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  fatherland 
were  students  of  Bengel ;  among  them  were  Reusz,  GEttinger, 
Steinhofer,  Hiller,  John  C.  Storr,  P.  D.  Burk,  and  others.  Ben¬ 
gel  had  several  opportunities  to  advance  to  more  prominent  po¬ 
sitions,  but  his  modesty  interfered.  He  felt  that  as  long  as  God 
willed  that  he  should  remain  in  Denkendorf,  he  would  not  leave 
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it.  He  was,  however,  advanced  to  the  provostship  of  Herbrech- 
tingen  in  1741.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  pious  zeal  and 
industry  to  his  pastoral  and  ministerial  labors.  Concerning  the 
work  of  the  ministry  he  said  :  “A  minister  should  plainly  set 
forth  the  way  of  salvation.  Concerning  things  which  are  mani¬ 
festly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  he  should  earnestly  and  plainly 
testify,  so  that  the  people  understand.  *  *  In  indifferent 

things  he  should  direct  each  one  according  to  the  convictions  of 
conscience  and  admonish  not  to  act  against  it, — and  also  insist 
upon  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  He  should  also  bear  pri¬ 
vate  testimony  at  each  and  every  opportunity ; — but  he  should 
not  imagine  that  he  must  immediately  reprove  all  the  wicked¬ 
ness  he  sees,  but  act  according  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and 
divine  light.  When  a  minister  is  conscious  of  no  influence  over 
souls,  he  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  rejoice  in  the  good 
which  God  accomplishes  through  others.  *  *  One  should 

use  more  scripture  in  the  sermon.  I  sometimes  use  half  a  chap¬ 
ter.  One  always  presupposes  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
where  there  is  none.” 

To  these  principles  Bengel  adapted  himself  in  his  ministry, 
and  not  in  vain,  for  with  joy  and  wonder  the  people  declared  : 
“Such  sermons  we  have  never  yet  heard.”  He  laid  great  stress 
on  prudent  pastoral  visiting.  Many  souls  might  be  benefited  by 
private  admonition  whom  the  public  discourse  would  entirely 
fail  to  reach.  “When  souls  are  to  be  won,  nothing  should  be 
considered  unimportant,  and  they  should  be  made  to  know,  be 
their  number  never  so  small,  that  we  consider  it  worth  while  to 
lead  them  to  the  Redeemer.”  “One  should  despise  nobody. 
*  *  *  No  one  is  so  coarse  that  he  has  not  a  tender  spot 
whereby  he  may  be  reached.”  Says  Claus:  “Bengel’s  calm, 
cheerful,  sun-like  disposition  worked  more  powerfully  and  last¬ 
ingly,  if  not  so  strikingly  and  suddenly,  than  if  the  most  pow¬ 
erful,  revivalistic  preacher  had  been  in  his  place.” 

Many  persons,  impressed  by  his  public  preaching,  were  wont 
to  come  to  his  home,  with  the  request  that  he  consider  their 
case  more  particularly.  This  was  the  origin  of  “the  hours  of 
devotion”  which  he  began  to  hold  in  his  home  in  Herbrecht- 
ingen.  He  did  not  consider  this  kind  of  work  his  gift.  To  his 
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son-in-law,  Dr.  Reusz,  he  writes :  “I  have  from  youth  up  been 
accustomed  to  public  discourse  and  cannot  accommodate  myself 
thereto,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  unforeseen,  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  at  least  the  fear  of  the  affectation,  that  I  am  leading 
others  to  edification  in  a  singular  manner.  However,  whenever 
by  preaching  the  word  I  can  make  a  path  and  remove  stones 
out  of  the  way  for  others  who  give  themselves  to  these  things, 
I  do  so  faithfully.” 

On  the  other  hand  he  endorsed  these  gatherings  as  a  means 
of  great  good.  He  says  : 

“I  do  not  understand  what  objection  there  can  be  to  attending 
these  meetings.  Why  should  each  one  remain  by  himself  and 
be  pious  ?  It  is  as  if  persons  were  walking  out  in  the  country 
and  I  should  command  them  not  to  walk  together,  but  each  one 
to  keep  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot  behind  the  other.” 

Among  other  things  he  treated  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 
What  he  said  was  written  by  his  hearers  and  thus  originated  his 
famous  “Sixty  Discourses  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.” 

Bengel’s  pastoral  activity  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  own  congregation  at  Herbrechtingen.  He  became  pastor 
and  confessor  to  many  who  sought  him  for  advice,  comfort  and 
instruction.  Many  old  students  sought  fields  of  labor  in  his 
vicinity  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  hon¬ 
ored  teacher,  e.  g.  Burk,  CEtinger,  Kaufelin. 

After  Bengel  had  labored  in  Herbrechtingen  for  several  years, 
his  power  and  experience  were  demanded  in  a  peculiar  manner 
for  the  entire  fatherland.  He  was  elected  to  an  important  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  states’  assembly  in  1748.  In  1749  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  consistory  and  the  prelacy  of  Alspirbach  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  Private  counselor  Belfinger  had  insisted  upon 
his  election,  as  being  a  man  who  would  control  the  schisms  in 
the  critical  times.  He  was  now  obliged  to  leave  Herbrechtingen 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  Stuttgart.  On  the  19th  of  October 
he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  from  Matt.  22  (the  parable  of 
the  wedding  guests)  and  closed  his  public  labors  at  this  place 
with  the  following  impressive  prayer : 

“As  thou,  O  God,  hast  been  with  and  by  me  at  all  times  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  at  this  place,  so  also  be  and  abide  with  me  here- 
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after,  till  thou  shalt  take  me  to  thyself  in  heaven.  Do  thou  also 
be  and  abide  with  those  whom  I  leave  behind,  the  occupants  of 
the  cloister  and  other  subordinate  institutions,  of  whatever  rank, 
age  and  kind.  Bless  all  who  were  here  accustomed  to  hear  my 
word,  or  even  now  hear  me  for  the  first  time  in  their  life.  Bless 
also  those  who  have  so  often  visited  my  house  for  prayer,  song 
and  meditation  on  thy  wrord.  I  have,  indeed,  never  said  that 
these  are  to  be  preferred  above  others,  that  they  are  the  only  pious 
ones,  that  they  are  all  right  and  pure  minded.  Thou  alone,  O 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  art  able  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the 
other.  Even  for  this  reason  I  commend  them  to  thee,  that  thou 
shouldst  purify-,  uphold,  fortify,  establish  them.  I  commend  to 
thee  the  entire  congregation.  What  I  have  taught  at  home  in 
familiar  discourse,  that  also  I  have  taught  publicly,  and  I  pray 
thee  now,  that  what  has  been  spoken  by  me  to  thy  honor  and 
for  thy  name’s  sake,  thou  will  cause  to  bring  forth  abundant 
and  lasting  fruit ;  whatever  earthly,  however,  has  crept  in,  that 
do  thou  cast  into  the  abyss,  into  which  thou  dost  cast  the  sins 
of  the  penitent.  Once  more,  O  thou  faithful  God,  I  commend 
myself  and  all  here  assembled,  to  thee,  and  to  the  word  of  thy 
grace.  To  thy  holy  name  be  praise,  thanksgiving  and  adoration 
now  and  in  all  eternity.  Amen.” 

Of  his  work  in  this  new  sphere  at  Stuttgart  he  says  :  “As  often 
as  I  speak,  I  speak  according  to  duty  and  conscience,  but  when 
I  have  spoken,  I  leave  the  results  with  God.  At  Herbrechtin- 
gen  I  considered  myself  in  the  outskirts  of  the  world,  at  Stutt¬ 
gart  I  am  in  the  midst  of  its  surging  crowd,  and  in  consequence, 
I,  one  who  has  passed  his  life  solely  in  ecclesiastical  occupation, 
in  my  old  age  serve  as  an  apprentice  in  secular  affairs.  The  de¬ 
nial  of  my  own  will  made  easy  ail  changes  otherwise  difficult, 
and  my  constant  aim  was  to  promote  and  preserve  God’s  glory. 
Towards  the  most  gracious  authorities  I  was  disposed  as  was 
becoming  a  grateful  subject,  a  faithful  counselor,  a  conscientious 
deputy  devoted  to  the  beloved  fatherland,  and  in  comparison 
with  superiors  I  consider  myself  an  inferior.  Toward  my  equals 
I  always  acted  according  to  the  rank,  and  inferiors  I  looked  upon 
as  such  for  whose  service  the  superiors  existed.  Toward  all 
these  I  considered  myself  bound  to  further  the  good,  and  as  far 
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as  possible,  to  diminish  evil,  and  it  was  immaterial  to  me  whether 
I  did  it  myself  or  whether  others  had  the  preference.” 

Besides  his  labors  a  prelate  and  counselor  of  the  consistory  he 
served  a  small  congregation.  Wherever  spiritual  life  aroused  it¬ 
self,  he  was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  strengthen  by  counsel  and  deed. 
Hence  he  was  greatly  rejoiced,  when  in  1747  an  awakening  oc¬ 
curred  among  a  number  of  students  in  the  institution  at  Tuebin¬ 
gen,  and  sought  to  further  the  same  by  epistolary  and  oral 
counsel  and  in  1748  by  personal  visitation.  Standing  among  the 
respectfully  listening  youths  he  said  :  “When  I  formerly  saw  one 
of  your  class,  I  always  esteemed  him  more  highly  than  myself. 
I  thought :  This  one  has  not  slighted  or  rejected  so  much  grace 
as  I.  So  act,  that  you  may  not  also  speak  in  this  manner.” 

BENGEL ’S  LITERARY  ACTIVITY. 

Although  Bengel  was  frequently  visited  by  sickness  and  in 
addition,  from  his  youth  had  the  use  of  but  one  eye,  he  did  not 
limit  himself  to  his  official  duties,  but  was  also  an  indefatigable 
author.  He  took  pains,  as  he  himself  says,  not  to  write  a  word, 
of  which  he  should  repent  in  the  hour  of  death. 

He  first  published  a  number  of  writings  which  were  designed 
for  his  students.  Soon  however  his  labors  led  him  farther  and 
he  set  himself  to  edit  anew  the  Greek  New  Testament.  He 
spared  mo  pains  to  examine  thoroughly  a  great  number  of  older 
editions  and  more  than  thirty  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  he  had  in  part  procured  from  distant  lands,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  original  text  in  as  pure  a  form  as  possible.  Thus  or¬ 
iginated  a  work  which  at  first  was  viewed  unfavorably  by  many, 
but  nevertheless,  was  a  blessing  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  at  least  for  those  who  followed  the  advice  with  which 
Bengel’s  preface  to  the  N.  T.  closed :  “Adhere  strictly  to  the 
text ;  apply  the  subject  entirely  to  yourself.” 

When  Prof.  Franke  of  Halle  informed  him,  that  he  considered 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  further  upon  the  critical  treatment  of 
the  New  Testament  he  said :  “If  these  men  can  distribute  the 
living  waters  and  fruitfully  extend  them,  then  I,  on  the  contrary 
look  to  the  reservoir,  which  is  a  work  upon  which  many  do  not 
often  reflect,  and  yet  have  the  benefit  of  it.  They  are  in  their 
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occupations  strangers  to  the  wicked,  well,  then  I  also  have 
somewhat  in  which  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  pious.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  souls,  and  the 
truth  not  admitted  every  where,  but  also  not  everywhere  refused, 
and  so  I  proceed  confidently,  though  perhaps  with  less  haste  till, 
the  evening  time  comes.  To  search  the  jewefs  of  divine  thought 
out  of  the  huge  mass  of  difficult  readings  I  consider  my  task 
and  shall  be  faithful  in  the  smallest  matters.  Bengel  was  not  con¬ 
tent  to  concern  himself  about  the  source  merely  ;  he  endeavored 
also  to  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  the  treasure-truth  con¬ 
tained  in  God’s  word  arid  to  spread  intelligence  of  the  same. 
Some  of  his  more  extensive  writings  served  this  purpose  :  e.  g , 
his  “Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,”  in  which  he  combined  the 
history  of  our  Lord  as  related  by  the  four  evangelists  each  in  his 
own  way  and  according  to  his  own  talent,  into  a  continuous  nar¬ 
rative,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  one  single,  complete,  methodical 
conception  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth. 

Besides  these  were  his  “Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse”  and 
his  “Sixty  Discourses  on  Revelation.” 

In  the  last  named  writings  were  prominent  those  peculiarities 
of  Bengel,  by  which  he  became  most  known,  and  in  some  circles 
ill  spoken  of,  viz. :  his  accentuation  and  comprehension  of 
prophecy.  The  most  remarkable  were  his  efforts  to  calculate 
exactly  the  various  periods  of  the  revelation,  and  the  day  of  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  word  of  the  Lord,. Mark  13  :  32, 
that  no  one  knew  the  hour  of  his  return,  Bengel  explained  thus  : 
At  that  time  of  course,  no  one  knew  it,  not  even  the  Son,  but  he 
had  afterwards  learned  of  it  and  had  communicated  it  in  the 
Revelation.  And  because  the  Revelation  frequently  specifies 
numbers,  Rev.  13  :  18,  especially  declaring  “Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast,”  therefore  we  are 
sufficiently  authorized  to  attempt  the  computation  of  the  peri¬ 
ods.  Bengel  believed  that  he  had  found  the  key.  On  advent, 
1724,  as  he  was  about  to  prepare  a  sermon  the  thought  suddenly 
came  to  him  that  the  number  666  in  Rev.  13  contained  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  time  and  denoted  666  ordinary  years  to  wit, 
the  time  from  the  year  1 143  to  1809  A.  D.  and  that  furthermore 
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the  42  months  were  to  be  regarded  prophetic  months  and  like 
the  666  were  ordinary  years. 

From  this  point  Bengel  carried  out  his  calculations  through 
the  entire  book  of  Revelation,  tried  to  show  how  the  vision 
given  to  John  in  the  Revelation  had  already  in  great  part  found 
fulfillment  in  the  course  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  and 
thought  himself  able  to  determine  that  the  return  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  would  occur  in  the 
year  1836.  Those  things  which  he  had  demonstrated  in  a  more 
learned  manner  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
appeared  in  1740,  he  explained  to  his  hearers  in  a  more  popular 
and  simply  instructive  manner,  in  his  Sixty  Discourses  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  in  the  hours  of  devotion  at  Herbrecht- 
ingen.  *  *  * 

Notwithstanding  these  errors  the  labor  of  Bengel  was  of  deep 
significance.  Already  had  Spener  sought  consolation  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  on  account  of  the  wide  spread  decay  in  the 
ecclesiastical  situation,  and  comforted  himself  in  the  hope,  that 
the  Lord  would  destroy  antichrist,  convert  Israel  and  institute 
better  times.  Bengel,  who  in  the  year  1724  was  under  the  same 
impression  which  the  Thorn  massacre  spread  through  Protestant 
congregations,  followed  in  Spener’s  footsteps,  and  brought  again 
into  prominence  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  thousand  years’ 
reign,  which  for  centuries  had  been  mistaken  and  forgotten,  or 
restored  “the  old  true  order:  ‘Antichrist,  1000  years,  end  of 
world.’  ”  By  this  means  he  opened  the  way  for  the  exposition 
of  the  prophets,  in  particular,  and  for  the  clearer  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  kingdom  in  general.  Also 
for  the  simple  need  of  the  heart  the  “Sixty  Discourses”  proffer 
an  abundance  of  rich  edification,  even  if  many  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  must  be  passed  over. 

He  sought  his  own  spiritual  nourishment  not  in  apocalyptical 
researches,  but  as  he  expressly  testifies,  in  the  commonest,  cat¬ 
echetical,  fundamental  truths,  in  all  simplicity  and  without  sub- 
tilty  and  made  faith,  hope,  love,  meekness,  humility  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing.  “The  food  of  my  soul  continues  to  be  the  universal 
child-truth,  ‘God  so  loved  the  world,’  etc.  I  seek  not  learning 
but  am  longing  for  the  peace  of  God.  In  my  soul  discipline  I 
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love  to  place  myself  in  the  two  instances  when  I  in  Adam  ate 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  and  became  subject  to  death,  and  again, 
when  Christ  on  the  cross  spoke  in  my  behalf :  ‘Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,’  and  in  this  I  esteem  myself 
happy.”  *  *  * 

Those  of  his  writings,  which  have  retained  their  value  for  all 
time,  and  even  now  for  every  Bible-student  is  a  mine  of  the 
costliest  gold,  his  so-called  Gnomon,  which  gives  an  exposition 
of  the  entire  New  Testament.  In  this  he  shows  himself  to  be 
an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures,  truly  taught  of  God,  who  seeks 
to  guard  against  all  additions  of  his  own,  and  to  introduce  con¬ 
cise,  short  annotations  and  hints  into  the  text.  The  Scriptures 
were  to  him  truly  the  word  of  God.  *  *  * 

Bengel  also  accepted  the  different  grades  of  inspiration  in  the 
Scriptures.  “There  is  a  difference  between  the  kinds  of  divine 
inspiration  which  the  apostles  and  the  prophets  enjoyed  :  the 
latter  were  adapted  to  the  age  of  youth,  the  others  to  the  age 
of  manhood.  All  the  words  which  the  prophets  were  to  speak 
and  write  were  accurately  dictated  ;  the  apostles  had  greater 
freedom,  nevertheless  their  writings  are  also  God’s  word.  If  a 
lord  has  two  amanuenses  of  one  whom  is  but  a  clerk  and  re¬ 
quires  that  every  word  should  be  dictated,  the  other  one,  how¬ 
ever,  so  well  knowing  the  mind  of  his  lord  and  is  able  of  his 
own  accord  exactly  to  express  it  in  words,  so  is  also  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  latter  the  master’s  will.”  Moreover,  “A  distinc¬ 
tion  has  always  been  made  between  canonical  books  of  the  first 
and  second  class ;  I  think  however  that  only  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke  should  be  reckoned  among  the  latter.  In  these 
a  lesser  degree  of  divine  inspiration  takes  place ;  they  have  not 
the  same  exactness  and  punctuality”  as  Matthew  and  John.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the.  Scrip¬ 
tures  contained  nothing  at  all  that  “amounts  to  nothing.”  *  * 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Scripture  he  dealt  according  to  the 
principle :  Put  nothing  into  the  Scripture,  but  draw  out  all,  and 
omit  nothing  that  is  contained  therein  “we  must  not  desire  to 
be  more  spiritual  than  the  Spirit  will  have,  but  understand  him 
well  in  the  language  in  which  God  speaks  ;”  whoever  seeks  any- 
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thing  higher  or  deeper  than  the  Scripture  presents  in  sum  total, 
wanders  from  the  word  of  the  cross,  from  the  simple  faith  and 
from  the  sound  to  serve  the  absurd. 

The  Gnomon,  which  Bengel  prepared  according  to  these 
maxims,  soon  received  a  hearty  welcome,  not  only  in  Germany 
but  also  in  foreign  lands  among  many  lovers  of  God’s  word. 
The  founder  of  the  Methodist  party  in  England,  John  Wesley, 
translated  the  same  soon  after  Bengel’s  death,  and  said:  “I  had 
determined  to  write  down  only  my  own  observations  concerning 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  take  no  one’s  advice,  except  of  the 
authors  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  However,  after  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  great  light  of  the  Christian  world  (viz.,  Ben¬ 
gel),  I  changed  my  determination  entirely,  in  the  conviction  that 
I  should  serve  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion  much  better  if  I 
were  simply  to  translate  the  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament 
than  if  I  should  compose  many  volumes  upon  the  same. 

A  publication  of  Bengel’s  not  so  well  known,  yet  very  valua¬ 
ble,  is  his  German  New  Testament,  in  which  he  gave  a  new,  ex¬ 
act  translation  and  added  a  few  concise  notes  and  prayers.  *  * 

Still  another  of  Bengel’s  publications  should  be  mentioned 
here,  as  it  was  of  great  importance  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  life  of  the  times  in  Wurtemburg.  It  is  the  so-called 
“Sketch  of  the  Brethren  Church.’'  Already  in  the  year  1722 
had  the  pious  Saxon  Count  Zinzendorf  protected  upon  his  own 
lands  the  Bohemian-Moravian  Brethren,  who  were  driven  out  of 
their  native  homes  on  account  of  persecutions;  soon  there  were 
more  accessions  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  so  that  the  town 
of  Herrnhut  gradually  grew  out  of  the  first  colony.  The  differ¬ 
ent  elements  could  at  first  by  no  means  agree,  but  finally  the 
Count  succeeded  in  uniting  them  into  a  congregation  which 
should  be  the  renewal  of  the  old  Bohemian-Moravian  Church. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1727.  Soon  the  new  congregation 
began  to  develop  an  extraordinary  activity  abroad  and  sought 
also  to  gain  an  entrance  into  Wurtemberg.  It  could  not  fail 
therefore  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  explain  itself  to  Bengel, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  quiet  and  leading  center  of  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  life  at  Wurtemberg.  For  this  purpose,  as 
early  as  1733,  Zinzendorf  visited  him  in  Denkendorf.  But  al- 
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ready  at  that  time  it  was  manifest  how  different  were  the  funda¬ 
mental  views  of  the  two  men,  although  both  were  disciples  of 
the  same  Master,  although  they  grieved  alike  at  the  decline  of 
the  Church,  and  each  endeavored,  for  his  part,  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God  as  much  as  possible. 
Zinzendorf  thought  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  nothing  better  could  now  be  done 
than  to  take  the  few7  honest  and  faithful  out  of  it  entirely,  and 
to  form  them  into  a  new  congregation.  And  this  new7  congre¬ 
gation  should  be  secure  against  the  infection  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  thus  become  the  salt  of  the  Christian  and  heathen 
wrorld,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  blood  of  Christ  might  always 
and  alone  be  set  forth,  and  thus  firmly  unite  the  congregation 
in  Christ.  Bengel  on  the  contrary  declared :  “Our  Church  is 
indeed  far  from  pure,  but  yet  the  true  Church ;  for  one  should 
not  look  upon  that  which  has  been  corrupted  by  the  fault  of 
man,  but  at  w?hat  God  still  has  in  it,  as  it  wTas  wfith  the  Church 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  Israel  though  corrupt  still  re¬ 
mained  the  people  of  God.”  And  now  he  considered  it  his 
calling  to  set  forth  more  and  more  the  entire  comprehensive 
plan  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thus  to  reanimate  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  and  to  guard  them  against  apostasy.  He 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  new7  active  Church  would 
not  proceed  so  smoothly  and  finely  as  Zinzendorf  hoped,  but  as 
former  procedures  of  God  showed,  must  first  pass  through  trials, 
in  which  wfith  the  godless  and  unbelieving  much  would  be 
cleared  aw7ay,  and  then  the  new7  w^ould  spring  up  from  that 
wrhich  remained  having  passed  through  the  wfinnowfing.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  notwithstanding  the  different  view's,  Bengel  had  no 
cause  for  years  to  publicly  oppose  Zinzendorf  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  formed  by  him.  When  his  counsel  wras  asked,  he  of 
course  expressed  himself  plainly  enough  concerning  them. 

He  acknowledges  their  good,  and  upon  one  occasion  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows :  “There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  there 
are  many  just  persons  among  the  people  of  Herrnhut.  They 
have  the  pure  word  of  God,  many  verbal  and  written  exercises 
in  it,  a  daily  practice,  no  offences  and  misusages,  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience.  When  under  such  circumstances  a  soul  is  sin- 
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cere  in  seeking  God  it  can  easily  come  to  the  right.”  *  *  On 
the  other  hand  he  properly  censures  Zinzendorf  for  having  too 
exalted  ideas  of  his  congregation :  “It  might  well  be,”  thought 
Bengel,  “that  nowhere  else  is  so  great  a  number  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  found  together  in  one  place,  yet  the  Lord  has  many  adher¬ 
ents,  who  are  of  considerable  importance  in  his  estimation  ;  the 
word  of  God  did  not  come  forth  out  of  the  Brethren  Church, 
nor  did  it  come  to  them  alone.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not 
confined  to  them,  so  that  anything  should  be  wanting  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  one,  who  has  elsewhere  been  brought  to  a 
proper  state  of  mind,  because  he  is  not  expressly  incorporated 
with  them.  It  is  an  evident  assumption,  if  they  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  hold,  that  he  is  not  right  in  fundamental  principles,  who 
acts  according  to  his  legitimate  freedom,  and  has  scruples  against 
that  which  they  do  and  teach.  Bengel  also  accuses  them  of  de¬ 
siring  to  have  the  kernel  without  the  hull,  i.  e.  Christ  without  the 
Bible,  in  other  words,  that  they  do  not  obtain  their  knowledge 
of  Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from  the  emotional  concep¬ 
tions  of  their  own  hearts  or  the  hearts  of  others,  and  from  the 
agreeable  sermons  and  hymns  concerning  the  same  ;  just  as  little 
did  he  agree,  that,  out  of  the  entire  fulness  of  scripture  truths, 
they  should  grasp  only  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  neglect  all 
others,  that  they  further,  instead  of  making  the  Scriptures  the 
test  in  all  things,  should  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
emotion  :  “Thus  it  is  with  me.”  “Whoever  regards  what  the 
Spirit  says  and  what  is  written  more  highly  than  what  the  con¬ 
gregation  thinks,  he  is  safe.” 

In  connection  with  the  turning  away  from  the  word  of  Scrip- 
ure  was  a  lamentable  degeneracy  into  which  the  Brethren  Church 
was  drawn  (1736-49),  and  in  which  there  was  not  merely  a  tri¬ 
fling  with  the  blood  and  wounds  of  Christ  in  the  most  unbecom¬ 
ing  and  real  childish  discourses,  but  also  gross  deviations  from 
the  pure  doctrine  appeared.  Now  Bengel  considered  it  his  duty, 
to  express  himself  publicly  concerning  the  Brethren  Church  and 
to  warn  against  the  dangers  arising  within  it,  anno  1751.  He 
did  this  without  any  animosity  or  hostile  pride  in  his  “Sketch  of 
the  Brethren  Church.”  He  endeavored  to  show,  by  verbal  quo- 
.  tations  from  passages  of  the  discourses  and  hymns  of  Zinzendorf, 
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in  what  respect  he  had  deviated  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  urged,  in  conclusion,  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  should  build  its  doctrine  according  to  the  direction  of 
Spangenberg,  Zinzendorf’s  associate,  who  was  qualified  and 
grounded  in  the  Scriptures.  Bengel’s  warning  and  admonition 
were  not  in  vain.  Zinzendorf,  who  had  already  begun  to  re¬ 
tract,  before  the  appearance  of  Bengel’s  publication,  at  last,  re¬ 
called  his  mistakes  and  several  decades  later,  anno  1778,  gave 
the  Brethren  Church  an  ample  creed,  composed  by  Spangen¬ 
berg,  adhering  entirely  to  the  Scriptures,  with  the  title  :  Idea  fi- 
dei  fratrum,  or  Brief  Abstract  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  Brethren  Church. 

UTTERANCES  OF  BENGEL  CONCERNING  THE  SPHERE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

The  word  of  God  is  a  lasting  warning  against  the  deceitfulness 
of  our  own  hearts. 

The  entire  Old  Testament  is  presupposed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  both  are  imperishable,  Mat.  5:18.  And  the  richer 
the  unction  of  Christians  the  more  apt  they  become  in  the  right 
use  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  natures  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  I  com¬ 
pare  to  a  landscape  painting,  in  which  everything  that  is  near, 
as  cattle,  fields,  trees,  travelers,  etc.,  is  painted  quite  large  and 
distinct,  whereas  in  the  distance  entire  mountain  chains  and 
widely  scattered  objects  are  painted  close  together.  So  the 
prophets  have  minutely  described  and  plainly  determined  im¬ 
pending  events,  but  the  distant  future  events  they  have  related 
briefly  and  aggregately.  The  telescope  is  the  most  fitting 
comparison.  If  one  takes  notice  of  the  spiritual  experiences  of 
the  heart  only,  and  does  not  profit  by  the  various,  massive  won¬ 
ders  and  signs  of  God  in  the  world  and  church,  all  things  may 
easily  become  questionable.  On  this  account  it  is  well  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  occupied  in  such  things,  with  books  and  practices  as 
pertain  to  the  substance  of  Christianity,  because  thus  bad  habits 
are  contracted.  *  * 

The  stages  of  conversion,  the  process  of  repentance,  etc.,  can¬ 
not  be  definitely  determined ;  each  one  must  indeed  entirely 
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surrender  to  Christ  with  a  sincere  heart ;  this  must  happen  to  all, 
but  God  does  not  bring  all  to  this  point  in  the  same  manner. 
Just  so  soon  as  one  has  given  himself  entirely  to  Jesus  he  is  his. 

There  is  but  one  thing  concerning  which  a  person  has  cause 
to  grieve,  namely  sin.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  grieve  over  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  more  one  absorbs  himself  in  his  own  thoughts, 
so  much  the  longer  he  withdraws  himself  from  the  image  of  God 
which  consists  in  light  and  cheerfulness.  One  must  guard 
against  one’s  own  heart,  officious  temperament  and  imagination 
and  rely  only  upon  God’s  word.  My  entire  Christianity  con¬ 
sists  in  this,  that  I  am  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  own,  and  that  I 
consider  this  alone  my  glory  and  my  salvation. 

Whatever  tears  itself  away  from  the  Lord,  he  permits  unwill¬ 
ingly  ;  what  clings  to  him,  that  he  holds ;  and  what  forces  itself 
upon  him  is  dearest  to  him. 

What  is  faith  ?  A  life  of  the  soul  from  the  word  of  God.  The 
word  of  God  must  be  in  our  hearts,  not  as  the  grain  in  the  gar¬ 
ner,  where  there  is  little  or  much,  but  as  the  seed  in  the  field, 
which  comes  up  fresh  and  green  and  multiplies  itself.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  is  a  person,  from  whom  the  gracious  God  has  won  the  heart 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

None  of  those  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  the  apostles  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  where  the  promise 
of  life  is  offered  them,  and  yet  many  have  applied  the  matter  to 
themselves,  as  if  it  concerned  each  one  of  them  alone ;  if  they 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so,  then  may  you,  whatever  your 
name  or  whoever  you  are.  Do  you  therefore  do  so.  Say  to 
the  great  Redeemer :  “Thou  art  mine !”  and  then  he  is  thine. 
Say  :  “I  am  thine  !”  and  you  are  his.  O  grace  !  O  near  grace  ! 
O  true  grace  !  O  eternal  grace  !  O  pure  grace  !  Rejoice,  ex¬ 
ult,  ye  children  of  the  living  God  !  What  is  greater  than  God  ? 
What  is  nearer  than  a  child  ?  Then  everything  becomes  free 
and  new.  Be  not  as  one  who  would  cleanse  himself  from  his 
filth  before  going  to  the  spring,  or  who  would  rid  himself  of  his 
malady  before  he  would  venture  into  the  presence  of  the  physi¬ 
cian.  He  alone  it  is  who  cleanses  by  his  blood  and  heals  by  his 
power.  Nothing  is  necessary  but  a  true  heart,  which  permits 
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itself  to  be  freed  from  all  mistrust  and  falsity  through  his  truth. 
He  is  surety  for  the  rest. 

How  is  it  that  I  see  the  sun  ?  Look  at  it  and  you  will  see  it. 
Do  not  long  question  :  How  shall  I  arrive  at  a  saving  knowdedge 
of  Christ?  The  word  is  near  thee  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy 
heart.  Let  it  be  truth,  so  is  it  also  truth  to  thee.  At  one  time 
it  is  taken  too  lightly  as  when  one  breaks  into  the  holy  of  ho¬ 
lies  without  repentance  in  an  improper  manner  ;  at  another  time 
it  is  made  too  difficult  and  one  cannot  believe  that  grace  is  so 
gracious.  There  is  a  faith  that  lays  hold  of  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  and  a  faith  that  lays  hold  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
This  latter  faith  saves,  but  the  former  does  not :  is  however 
something  more  than  merely  a  natural  fixed  and  rigid  fancy  of 
man’s  own  invention. 

First  is  fear,  then  comes  longing,  soon  trust  and  peace,  and 
finally  joy.  And  this  already  is  somewhat  of  everlasting  life. 

What  a  precious  thing  it  is  to  have  a  simple,  childlike  confi¬ 
dence  toward  God,  and  yet  along  with  it  a  holy  fear ;  not  to  be 
too  bold  or  too  familiar,  and  yet  not  too  timorous  and  fearful 
toward  him. 

If  there  is  anything  of  awe  (at  the  majesty  of  God)  enters  the 
soul  of  anyone,  he  should  not  cast  it  off  immediately.  It  does 
no  harm,  it  is  salutary  and  good.  If  any  one  is  assured  of  grace, 
and  has  known  the  Lord  Jesus  for  a  long  time,  he  should  never¬ 
theless,  at  all  times  gladly  permit  himself  to  be  humiliated  at  a 
new  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  more 
the  old  nature  is  bruised  the  more  capable  the  new  inner  man 
becomes  to  see  the  brightness  of  the  Lord.  Whoever  proceeds 
without  such  remarkable  fear,  will  not  receive  much  strength  ; 
whoso,  however,  is  deeply  humiliated  will  be  the  more  power¬ 
fully  established  and  strengthened. 

Propositions  concerning  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  (1)  There  is  an  evidence  of  grace.  (2)  This  evidence  of 
grace  generally  exists  in  the  beginning  of  faith  in  the  heart.  (3) 
Faith  in  its  beginning  is  weak.  (4)  It  is  more  easily  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  free  action  of  the  motives  of  faith  and  love  than  by 
troubling  one’s  self  on  account  of  distinct  feeling;  (5)  yet  these 
feelings  will  not  remain  away,  (6)  but  the  less  a  person  contrib- 
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utes  to  them,  the  clearer  they  are ;  (7)  yet  each  one  for  his  part 
must  not  be  idle,  but  endeavor  to  attain  such  evidence,  preserve 
the  same  and  become  more  perfect;  (8)  sincere  persons  can  and 
should  actively  strengthen  and  edify  one  another  in  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  grace  ;  (9)  yet  one  should  guard  against  premature  and 
untimely  doings,  self-imposed  imitation  of  the  example  of  others, 
arbitrary  presumption,  dissimulation  and  the  like. 

It  grieves  me  greatly,  that,  inasmuch  as  grace  has  led  me  so 
gently,  for  so  many  years  past,  and  has  accompanied  me  in  my 
earthly  life  to  high  noon  and  far  past  it, — I  notwithstanding  have 
brought  forth  so  little  fruit  and,  among  that  little,  scarcely  any 
real  good  fruit.  *  *  * 

To-day  a  syllable  came  to  me  in  which  faith,  hope,  love,  pa¬ 
tience,  tranquility,  self-denial,  etc.,  are  embodied :  The  “yea” 
(Rev.  Ver.)  in  Matt.  11  :  26.  God  says:  “Thou  hast  sinned.” 
Isay:  “Yea.”  He:  “I  have  given  you  my  Son.”  I:  “Yea.” 
He:  “I  will  make  you  happy  forever.”  I:  “Yea.”  He:  “This 
you  are  to  suffer.”  I :  “Yea.”  But  this  in  the  spirit.  No 
idle  “yea.”  The  entire  heart  must  be  full  of  “yea.”  All  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  harmony  of  our  will  with  the  w  ill  of  God,  as  for 
the  rest  there  must  be  a  holy  peace  in  the  soul.  Progress  in 
the  divine  life  does  not  consist  so  much  in  an  inner,  perceptible 
growth,  but  much  more  in  a  real  activity,  whereby  one  lets  his 
light  shine  in  a  fidelity  to  one’s  calling,  a  careful  pilgrimage 
liberality,  wherever  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Good  works  are  all  those  works,  which  a  person  reconciled  to 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  does  according  to  God’s  ordering.  It  is  a 
good  work  when  a  servant  labors,  and  also,  according  to  the 
divine  regulation,  is  obedient  to  his  master.  So  is  eating  and 
drinking  in  moderation,  in  remembrance  and  gratitude  to  God, 
a  good  work.  It  is  not  important  that  I  should  have  the  intent 
toward  God  in  every  action  just  so  that  my  heart  is  directed  to 
God,  so  that  every  thing  I  do,  even  if  I  do  not  actually  think  of 
it  will  yet  be  viewed  as  a  good  deed.  *  * 

Is  the  observance  of  God’s  commandments  possible  for  man 
or  not?  A  natural  man  who  remains  in  self  love  can  by  no 
means  keep  God’s  commandments ;  and  even  if  he  does  any¬ 
thing  that  may  have  a  good  name,  it  still  amounts  to  nothing 
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before  God.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  come  to  a  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  to  a  childlike 
confidence  in  God,  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  the  assurance 
of  their  state  of  grace,  these  serve  God  with  a  voluntary  spirit, 
and  that  is  keeping  God’s  commandments.  This  must  not  be 
taken  as  though  God  did  not  see  mistakes  in  his  most  obedient 
children,  the  remission  of  which  were  not  necessary.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  who  is  in  the  actual  practice  of  obedience. 
What  a  mercy  it  is  that  God  interprets  the  deportment  of  his 
children  on  earth,  wherein  much  may  be  lacking,  as  the  keeping 
of  his  commandments.  *  *  In  the  midst  of  many  labors, 

the  keeping  of  the  heart  is  necessary  and  also  possible.  *  * 

One  often  imagines  that  if  he  attends  to  his  labors,  he  is  far¬ 
thest  away  from  an  upright  course ;  but  at  this  very  time  he  is 
the  nearest.  While  at  the  labor  of  fishing  the  disciples  were 
called  of  the  Lord.  *  *  * 

Each  day  has  its  own  tasks.  The  strength  which  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  until  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  is  better  kept,  in 
the  meantime,  in  God’s  treasury  than  in  my  wicked  heart.  *  * 

God’s  economy  in  the  new  covenant  is  this,  that  he  gives  his 
people  his  spirit  to  prove  all  things,  and  then  to  act  with  free¬ 
dom.  What  God  has  once  given  he  does  not  take  away,  but 
enhances  and  increases.  Thus  God  has  given  man  understand¬ 
ing  and  reason.  These  he  does  not  take  from  a  regenerate  one, 
but  wills  that  he  should  use  them ;  further,  he  has  given  the 
revelations,  this  man  should  also  use,  and  so  far  as  these  suffice, 
God  gives  no  special  revelation.  In  many  things  God  leaves  to 
our  choice,  to  do  what  we  wish,  if  it  is  not  expressly  against  his 
commands.  And  to  become  assured  of  this  depends  more  upon 
a  good  habit  of  mind  than  upon  single  decisions.  *  *  Does 

one  entirely  offer  his  will  to  God,  then  he  also  gives  in  return  a 
free  will.  *  *  When  God  leads  us  in  a  rough  way,  then  we 

must  follow ;  does  he,  however,  give  the  choice  of  two  ways,  of 
which  one  is  rough  and  the  other  smooth,  we  would  better  take 
the  latter  and  thus  not  tempt  God.  One  can,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
sider  it  a  rule,,  that  whatever  comes  without  his  own  will  or  fault, 
comes  from  God.  *  *  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  praying,  espe- 
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daily  in  case  of  a  special  solicitude,  to  constantly  pray  and  de¬ 
sire  to  do  all  the  speaking  one’s  self  and  not  observe  the  answer 
of  the  Lord.  Were  one  to  be  silent  for  a  little  while  and  atten¬ 
tive,  one  would,  indeed,  not  hear  a  voice,  but  yet  perceive  a 
plain,  sure,  quieting  answer.  God  does  not  answer  with  words 
but  with  deeds ;  even  as  we  do  not  discourse  much  with  a  beg¬ 
gar,  but  give  him  an  alms. 

In  the  sacred  Scriptures  most  prayers  are  found  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Father ;  in  the  Gospels  many,  in  the  Acts  that  of 
Stephen  and  in  the  Revelation  a  number,  to  the  Son ;  none  to 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Why?  Because  he  is  the  Spirit  of  prayer. 
None  the  less,  however,  may  we  pray  to  him,  because  we  are 
baptized  into  his  name  not  less  than  into  that  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son.  We  must  always  in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  prayer, 
have  the  love  of  God  and  the  grace  of  the  Son  before  the  eyes 
and  in  the  heart  at  the  same  time.  *  *  * 

Forms  of  prayer  are  valuable ;  but  if  the  heart  has  been  at¬ 
tuned  by  them,  then  they  must  vanish.  One  can  pray  them 
from  the  heart  or  by  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  al¬ 
ways  insist  upon  praying  from  the  heart,  do  also  fall  into  forms 
at  last,  as  certain  thoughts  alw7ays  present  themselves ;  and  the 
change  of  words  makes  no  further  impression. 

Can  there  be  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  Saviour,  when 
one  must  concern  himself  with  so  many  other  things  in  his  call¬ 
ing  ?  Answer  :  In  the  case  of  an  upright  Christian  these  things 
are  indeed  in  mind  but  not  in  heart ;  the  heart  experiences  the 
continued  influence  of  Christ.  *  *  Just  as  easily  as  we  can 

see  that  any  one  has  been  in  trouble  just  so  easily  can  it  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  has  been  in  communion  with  God. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  better  than  to  commune  silently  with 
God.  Even  in  intercourse  with  pious  persons  there  is  often  that 
which  is  corrupt.  *  *  Purity,  unity,  freedom  are  three  ex¬ 

cellent  points  of  Christianity.  The  first  is  the  foundation  ;  the 
second  follows  when  one  receives  a  number  of  companions ; 
yet  the  third  should  not  suffer  any  shock  thereby ;  otherwise  it 
is  far  from  successful :  Better  no  unity.  *  *  *  . 

It  is  better  that  God’s  children  should  enter  into  the  society 
of  others  occasionally.  When  any  one  is  reclusive,  he  is  too 
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much  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  *  *  Faith  can  with  diffi¬ 
culty  obtain  progress  in  a  hermit  life,  because  exercise  in  works 
of  love  to  neighbors  is  lacking.  *  *  * 

The  ordinary  mode  of  life,  in  which  we  should  overcome 
hardships  and  through  many  comforts  arrive  at  the  goal,  is  mar¬ 
riage  ;  *  *  In  a  domestic  experience  of  divine  discipline, 

e.  g.  sickness,  death  of  children,  etc.,  God  teaches  us  more  than 
we  generally  learn  in  purely  spiritual,  seemingly  bright  exem¬ 
plary  acts.  *  *  I  therefore  consider  it  necessary  that  a  bishop 
should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  I  compare  the  family,  in 
which  all  conditions  which  God  has  created  and  instituted  are 
brought  together,  to  a  bee  hive,  and  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
lonesome  cloister  full  of  unmarried  people  to  a  wasp’s  nest. 

How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  assurance  of  a  child  of  God  with 
reference  to  his  persevering  in  faith  to  his  final  salvation  ?  (1) 

It  is  all  chiefly  on  God’s  part.  (2)  As  for  man,  the  assurance 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  distinguished  from  continuing  in  a 
state  of  grace,  in  that  (3)  a  transient  believer  cannot  have  the 
latter.  (4)  Also  true  believers  must  have  endured  trials,  that 
they  may  be  approved.  (5)  The  nearer  the  end  comes  the 
greater  this  assurance  and  triumph.  (6)  The  apostle  himself 
says:  “I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able,  has  the  power,”  etc. 
(7)  It  is  best  not  to  think  much  upon  that  which  is  to  come, 
but  run  one’s  course  simply  and  faithfully,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God.  The  God  who  has  upheld  me  thus  far  will  still  do  so 
henceforward.  (8)  He  is  faithful  and  will  certainly  do  so.  Be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience  I  will  also  keep 
thee.  (9)  Believers  will  be  happy  as  soon  as  they  die.  Yet 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  this  happiness  and  that  which 
will  be  revealed  at  the  last  day.  We  shall  be  manifested  with 
him  in  glory,  as  hitherto  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  yet 
what  it  will  be.  The  moment  of  our  departure  from  this  world 
is  the  critical  point  of  our  condition  in  eternity.  Yet  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  many  remain  in  uncertainty  until  they  learn  at 
that  great  day  how  it  is  with  them.  Especially  among  hypo¬ 
crites  a  false  hope  and  imagination  which  is  terrible  may  effect 
them  till  the  coming  of  Christ.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  of  an  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom . 
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According  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  mercy  of  God,  it  is 
credible  that  there  is  remaining  another  covenant  for  the  poor 
ignorant  heathen. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS,  ADDRESSES  AND  SERMONS  OF  BENGEL. 

On  the  23d  of  March  1736  he  writes  concerning  an  unmar¬ 
ried  person  who  experienced  most  terrible  pangs  of  conscience 
on  account  of  her  former  sinful  life : 

“ Esteemed  Friend :  My  soul  desires,  in  reply,  to  touch  upon 
that  which  is  conformable  to  the  will  of  God  and  which  may 
tend  to  the  real  fundamental  improvement  and  comfort  of  that 
lady. 

What  is  contained  in  the  letter  is  in  every  respect  something 

so  terrible  and  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  reason  for  humilia- 

% 

tion  to  the  very  lowest  degree  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  soul  has 
reason,  as  one  of  her  secrets  arouses,  to  prove  herself  in  other 
things  and  to  advance  from  the  natural  feeling  of  inner  wretch¬ 
edness,  and  so  lamentable  an  outbreak,  toward  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  pardon,  reconciliation  and  amendment  of  other  evils,  that 
the  power  of  sin  may  be  broken  by  the  greater  power  of  grace. 
It  would  be  well  to  read  God’s  word  diligently,  to  discipline 
one’s  self  thereby  as  well  as  by  prayer.  Especially  useful  will 
be  1  Cor.  6,  Rom.  1-8,  Ps.  51,  etc.  It  is  certain  that  no  sin  is 
so  great,  unnatural,  horrible  and  inhuman,  that  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  All  sin-stains,  no  matter  how  foul,  of  those  who  cling 
to  the  Saviour,  are  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  even  if  the  body  has  been  dishonored  and  pro¬ 
faned  in  never  so  base  a  manner,  then  it  is  dead  because  of  sin, 
and  in  death  will  it  be  dissolved,  and  afterwards  all  will  be  new. 
Therefore  asking,  seeking,  knocking,  beseeching,  waiting  is  the 
only  way  to  obtain  help,  and  indeed  not  only  for  this  or  that 
pressing  sin  but  for  the  entire  state  of  the  tree  with  all  its  roots, 
stem,  branches  and  fruits.  One  soul  takes  things  too  easy,  an¬ 
other  too  difficult.  *  * 

The  store  of  dark  unbelief  and  the  chaos  of  uncleanness  and 
sin  can  cause  much  trouble  ;  however  it  may  be  done  ;  when  one 
cleans  a  house  or  room,  all  the  filth  is  sought  out,  removed, 
swept  out,  but  afterwards  does  not  stop  to  separate  the  filthy 
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stuff,  but  takes  it  upon  a  shovel  and  throws  it  away  ;  so  must  we 
do  in  spiritual  matters.  God’s  word  must  heal  all.  Those  who 
seek  his  face,  surely  find  him,  and  when  they  have  once  obtained 
a  view  of  his  standard  they  know  where  to  turn  and  where  to 
go,  even  if  sometimes  they  do  not,  in  their  humiliation  always 
see  it.  Only  one  must  not  forget  the  cleansing  of  former  sins, 
when  one  has  truly  received  the  same,  but  have  and  keep  a  se¬ 
rene,  cheerful  countenance,  and  in  case  of  this  or  that  unwise 
step  or  offense,  not  tarry  long,  but  constantly  press  forward  to 
the  mark  without  shamefacedness  and  temerity.” 

To  a  tempted  vicar  Bengel  wrote  on  Sept.  19,  1746:  “The 
present  soul  condition  of  the  lord  vicar  arises  for  the  most  part 
from  a  greater  attention  to  himself  than  to  the  loving  heart  of 
God,  whereby  he  inclined  himself  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
there  is  nothing  to  be  accomplished  or  gained  by  all  conviction, 
by  all  meditation  and  reflection,  and  personal  pains,  but  the  only 
way  is  for  the  beloved  lord  vicar  to  look  away  from  himself  and 
as  though  he  were  not  among  men,  only  to  contemplate  the  love 
of  God,  his  compassion  towards  all  his  works,  and  to  commit  the 
application  of  the  same  to  the  soul,  to  the  spirit  of  grace  in  quiet 
contemplation  and  patient  waiting,  and  in  this  to  reflect :  I,  an 
insignificant,  simple  particle  will  not  be  a  burden  to  the  great 
God,  the  kind  Saviour,  who  bears  so  much.  Whenever  a  bright 
ray  comes  it  is  time  to  hold  on.  The  transition  from  one’s  self 
into  Christ  must  come  at  sometime.  Then  one’s  own  labor 
ceases  and  transforms  itself  into  rest-  If,  however,  it  does  not 
succeed  quickly  and  completely,  then  patience  is  necessary,  for 
God  himself  has  patience  with  us.  It  is  safest  to  persevere  in 
God’s  school  of  discipline  till  he  himself  sends  peace.  Then  one 
will  know  to  whom  to  be  grateful.  It  is  grace  alone  which 
makes  the  heart  firm,  and  drives  away  the  many  conflicting 
thoughts,  and  to  praise  God  is  the  best  remedy  against  all  dark 
and  terrible  incidents.  In  God’s  pure  mercy  must  we  seek  our 
refuge,  and  not  once  think  of  an  unpardonable  condition,  and 
when  we  can  once  hold  ourselves  to  this  for  our  peace,  then  we 
must  impress  this  nervum  (the  principal  thing)  and  the  little 
word  which  proved  advantageous,  upon  our  memory ;  for  the 
timorous  heart  forgets  nothing  easier  than  this.  *  *  A  sin- 
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gle  drop  of  grace  clears  away  the  sorrows  of  the  past  be  they 
never  so  many.” 

From  a  sermon  on  Rom.  6:  12-14,  preached  at  Stuttgart, 
July  6,  1712:  “There  are  three  classes  of  men:  1.  Those  who 
are  without  the  law,  living  in  security.  2.  Those  who  are  under 
the  law  living  in  anxiety  and  fear.  3.  Those  who  are  under 
grace,  living  in  contentment. 

In  the  first  case  the  man  is  neither  under  the  law,  nor  under 
grace.  The  law  indeed  condemns  him,  but  he  does  not  realize 
it.  Lusts  proceed  in  an  unhindered  course,  and  he  freely  in¬ 
dulges  them  and  does  not  deny  himself  anything  ;  to  him  every¬ 
thing  is  proper,  he  does  what  he  will.  His  law  is  nothing  but 
his  own  will  and  crude  sense.  When  God  presents  his  claims 
he  says :  depart  from  me,  or  simply  lets  it  pass  by  gradually. 
He  goes  on  in  self-love  and  blindness,  and  because  God  is  silent, 
he  thinks,  there  is  no  danger.  If  however  it  occurs  to  him  that 
God  is  just,  he  seizes  upon  a  number  of  passages  in  self-defence 
and  dies  without  even  for  a  moment  being  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  hell. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  favor  if  God  cause  such  persons  to  per¬ 
ceive  his  holy  severity  and  wrath,  and  chastises  them  by  a  se¬ 
vere  punishment.  This  those  experience  who  are  under  the 
constraint  and  impulse  of  the  law.  Then  the  law  comes  in  with 
his  claims,  punishes  and  judges  all  doing  and  not  doing  even  the 
most  concealed  and  most  unblameable.  It  forbids  everything, 
threatens,  oppresses,  pursues  the  conscience  with  the  curse. 
Then  all  is  stirred  up.  The  person  is  horror  stricken,  and  tries 
this  and  that  but  all  together  in  his  own  strength ;  but  as  these 
amount  to  nothing  so  nothing  of  value  can  result.  And  as  he 
has  hitherto  considered  nothing  as  sin,  now  everything  becomes 
sin  to  him  ;  he  knows  not  what  course  to  pursue  nor  how  to  help 
himself.  Conscience  is  weak,  timid,  fearful,  falls  into  lamenta¬ 
tion  and  misery,  trouble  and  labor.  Indeed  he  acknowledges 
the  will  of  God  to  be  right,  but  has  not  the  strength  to  fulfil  it. 
The  first  described  condition  and  the  second  often  commingle, 
or  quickly  exchange  places  in  one  and  the  same  person.  Per¬ 
sons  of  both  classes  are  concluded  under  sin,  and  there  is  only 
this  difference,  that  the  latter  feel  it.  Both  are  entrapped,  but 
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the  former  are  pleased  in  their  bonds,  the  latter  would  gladly  be 
released,  but  do  not  know  how  to  accomplish  it.  Nevertheless 
the  law  according  to  its  own  peculiar  office  endeavors  to  lead 
the  latter  to  Christ  and  to  faith.  *  *  Those  who  succeed  in 

this  belong  to  the  third  happy  class  and  are  under  grace. 
Through  faith  they  become  freed  from  guilt.  Through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  grace  conscience  is  made  light,  the  understanding 
enlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  ;  trust  and  love 
are  poured  into  the  soul,  and  a  lively  hope,  life  and  strength 
from  God  and  a  willing  obedience.  Thus  the  law  finds  nothing 
more  that  is  censurable.  For  to  those  under  grace  the  apostle 
gives  the  admonition  :  Let  not  sin  reign,  etc.  Sin  is  still  in  the 
believer  as  a  root  and  is  still  active.  Hence  lust  and  its  sensa¬ 
tion.  It  actuates  the  will,  seeks  to  use  the  members  as  its  tools, 
and  where  this  is  permitted,  it  reigns.  The  external  members, 
eyes,  ears,  tongue,  hands,  feet  are  at  its  command.  Whenever 
it  goes  to  such  an  extent,  the  individual  falls  again  from  one  sin 
into  another  and  then  under  the  law.  We  should  therefore 
suppress  the  sin  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  And  we  can  do 
so  too.  The  death  and  life  of  Christ  operate  in  us. 

Bengel  had  but  poor  health  from  his  youth,  yet  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  his  activity  was  little  hindered 
in  that  time.  When  on  the  24th  of  June,  1752,  he  had  passed 
his  sixty-fifth  year,  God  began  to  pull  down  this  tabernacle. 
Appetite  failed,  strength  diminished,  although  as  a  general  thing 
he  experienced  no  particular  suffering.  On  Nov.  1  he  celebrated 
the  Lord’s  Supper  with  his  friends;  the  next  morning,  Nov.  2d, 
between  one  and  two  o'clock,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  his  Lord.  When  Burk  said  to  him  the  words  :  Lord 
Jesus,  for  thee  I  live,  for  thee  I  suffer,  for  thee  I  die,  thine  I  am 
dying  or  living,”  the  servant  of  God  already  half  asleep  laid  his 
pale  hand  upon  his  heart,  to  declare  his  acquiescence,  and  thus 
it  remained  upon  his  lifeless  heart.  At  his  burial  all  the  gates 
of  Stuttgart  were  closed,  and  the  entire  populace  which  might 
well  realize  what  a  blessed  vessel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  them,  accompanied  the  body  to  its  last  resting  place. 
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for  a  Church  Creed ,  a  Contribution  to  Present  Day  Controversies,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Cooke,  D.  D. 
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Philosophical  and  Scientific. — History  of  the  Christian  Philosophy 
of  Religion  from  the  Reformation  to  Kant,  by  Bernard  Punjer,  translated  by 
W.  Hastie,  B.  D.,  with  Preface  by  Prof.  Robt.  Flint,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Origin  of  Floral  Structures ,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow, 
M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  The  Credentials  of  Science  the  Warrant  of 
Faith .  by  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Min¬ 
eralogy  in  Harvard  University.  On  the  Senses,  Instincts  and  Intelligence 
of  Animals ,  with  Special  Reference  to  Insects,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  Bart, 
M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.  Memory,  What  it  is,  and  How  to  Improve  it,  by 
David  Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  (International  Educational  Series).  Astronomy 
with  an  Of  era  Glass,  a  popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Starry 
Heavens  with  the  Simplest  of  Optical  Instruments,  with  Maps  and  Direc¬ 
tions  to  facilitate  the  Recognition  of  the  Constellations  and  the  principal 
Stars  visible  to  the  Naked  Eye,  by  Garret  P.  Serviss. 

Historical  and  Biographical. —  The  People's  History  of  Presbyter¬ 
ianism  in  all  Ages,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Kerr.  Ancient  History  for 
Colleges  and  High  Schools,  by  Wm.  F.  Allen  and  P.  V.  N.  Myers.  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Ephraim  Emerton,  Ph. 
D.  The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity,  by  E.  De  Pessense,  D.  D., 
translated  by  Annie  Harwood  Holmden.  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by 
T.  E.  Kebbel.  Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders.  March¬ 
ing  to  Victory,  the  Second  Period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  including 
the  Year  1863,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.  Old  Concord ,  her  Highways 
and  Byways,  by  Margaret  Sidney.  The  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  English  Commonwealth  as  a  Forecast  of  America,  by  James 
K.  Hosmer.  The  Story  of  Mediceval  France,  from  the  Reign  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  Beginning  of  the  1 8th  Century,  by  Gustave  Masson,  B.  A. 
Samuel  Irenceus  Prime ,  Autobiography  and  Memorials,  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Wendell  Prime.  Sketch  of  the  Germanic  Constitution  from  Early  Times 
to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Empire,  by  Samuel  Epes  Turner,  Ph.  D.  An¬ 
cient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  LL. 
D.  (Harvard).  Four  Years  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Regis  De 
Trobriand,  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  Vols.,  translated  by  George  K. 
Dauchy,  late  Lieutenant  Commanding  Twelfth  New  York  Battery,  Light 
Artillery,  U.  S.  Vols.,  with  Portrait  and  Maps.  The  Economic  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  History,  Lectures  delivered  in  Worcester  College  Hall,  Oxford,  by 
James  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  The  Great  French  Writers — Victor  Cousin> 
by  Jules  Simon,  translated  by  Melville  B.  Anderson  and  Ed.  Playfair  An¬ 
derson.  Frederick,  Crown  Prince  and  Emperor,  a  Biographical  Sketch 
dedicated  to  his  Memory,  by  Rennel  Rodd,  with  an  Introduction  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  Frederick.  George  Maxwell  Gordon ,  M.  A.,  F.  R. 
G.  S.,  the  Pilgrim  Missionary  to  Punjab,  a  History  of  his  Life  and  Work, 
1 8  39- 1880,  by  Rev.  Arthur  Lewis,  M.  A.  Historic  Memorials  of  Canter- 
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bury ,  The  Landing  of  Augustine,  The  Murder  of  Becket,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  Becket’s  Shrine,  by  Arthur  Perhyn  Stanley.  Personal  Me¬ 
moirs  of  P.  H.  Sheridan ,  General  United  States  Army,  in  two  volumes. 
The  Story  of  the  Nations ,  the  Story  of  Holland,  by  James  E.  Thorold 
Rogers.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Wells  Williams ,  LL  D.,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Diplomatic  and  Sinologue,  by  his  Son,  Frederick  Wells  Williams. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Origin  of  the  English  People  and  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language ,  by  Jean  Roemer,  LL.  D„  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Seminary  Method  of  Original  Study  in  the  Historical  Sciences, 
illustrated  from  Church  History,  by  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  Oberlin,  O.  Christian  Womanhood ,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Black,  D.  D.  Odds  and  Ends ,  or  Gleanings  from  Missionary  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  of  Harpoot.  Memory  Systems,  Old  and  New , 
by  A.  E.  Middleton,  enlarged  with  Bibliography  of  Mnemonics,  1325- 
1888,  by  G.  S.  Fellows,  M.  A.  Tales  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  by  Margaret  Vere  Farrington,  with  Illustrations  by 
Alfred  Fredericks  and  others.  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century , 
Sketches  and  Comments,  by  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  Administrations  of  Presidents  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Arthur.  Ten¬ 
ure  and  Toil,  or  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Property  and  Labor,  by  John  Gib¬ 
bons,  LL.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar.  Western  China,  a  Journey 
to  the  Great  Buddhist  Centre  of  Mount  Omel,  by  the  Rev.  Vigil  C.  Hart, 
B.  D.  Our  Celestial  Home,  an  Astronomer’s  View  of  Heaven,  by  Jermain 
G.  Porter,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Ooservatory.  Industrial 
Liberty,  by  John  M.  Bonham.  The  Sunday  School,  Its  Origin,  Mission, 
Methods,  and  Auxiliaries,  by  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  D.  D.,  a  volume  of 
Yale  Lectures.  Roman  Mosaics,  or  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neighbor¬ 
hood,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan,  author  of  “Bible  Teachings  in  Nature,” 
“First  Forms  of  Vegetation,”  etc.  An  Introduction  to  English  Economic 
History  and  Theory,  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.  American  Weather,  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Weather,  including  Hot  and  Cold  Waves,  Blizzards,  Hail  Storms  and 
Tornadoes,  etc.,  etc.,  illustrated  with  32  engravings  and  24  charts,  by  Gen, 
A.  W.  Greeley,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A.  Proverbs,  Maxims ,  and 
Phrases  of  all  Ages,  compiled  by  Robert  Christy,  in  two  volumes.  Amerm 
lean  Literature ,  1607-1885,  by  Charles  F.  Richardson,  complete  in  two 
volumes,  vol.  II.,  American  Poetry  and  Fiction.  A  History  of  French 
Painting,  from  its  Earliest  to  its  Latest  Practice,  including  an  account  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Paintings,  its  Salons,  its  Schools  of  Instruction 
and  Regulations,  by  C.  H.  Stranahan,  with  sixteen  reproductive  Paintings. 
The  Standard  Symphonies,  their  History,  their  Music  and  their  Composers, 
a  Handbook,  by  George  P.  Upham.  Romanism  versus  the  Public  School 
System,  by  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.  A  Manual  of  Decorative  Composi¬ 
tion,  for  Designers,  Decorators,  Architects,  and  Industrial  Artists,  by  Henri 
Mayeux,  translated  by  J.  Gonins,  illustrated  by  nearly  300  engravings. 
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Studies  on  the  Religious  Problems  of  Our  Country ,  by  the  Rev.  Milton  H. 
Stine. 

GERMAN. 

Theological. — Grundriss  der  Symbolik  fur  Vorlesungen.  Dr.  G. 
Plitt.  2.  Ed.  edited  by  Dr.  Fried.  Wiegand.  pp.  184.  Erlangen.  Die 
Glaubenslehre  der  evang.-luther.  Bekenntnisse ,  in  ihren  Grundziigen  zu- 
sammenhangend  dargestellt.  Pastor  Friedr.  Bartels,  pp.  154.  Gotha. 
Der  Gettesbegriff  in  den  heidnischen  Religionen  der  Neuzeit.  A  Study 
in  comparative  religion.  Ch.  Pesch,  S.  J.  pp.  140.  Freiburg.  Die 
Ethik  des  Utilitarismus .  Emil  Kaler.  pp.  78.  Hamburg.  Apologie 
des  Christentums.  1.  Thl. :  Gott  und  die  Natur.  2.  Thl. :  Gott  und 
die  Offenbarung.  Dr.  Paul  Schanz.  pp.  386.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Die 
Wahrheit  des  Christentums.  Aug.  Heinr.  Braasch.  pp.  297.  Jena. 
Die  Wache  am  Grabe  Christi  und  die  Leugner  seiner  Auferstehung . 
Beitrag  zur  Apologie  der  evangelischen  Auferstehungsgeschichte.  J. 
Kulmann.  pp.  124.  Wurzburg.  Die  Lehre  d .  heil.  Athanasius  von 
der  Siinde  und  Erlosung.  Eine  Dogmengeschichtl.  Untersuchg.  G. 
A.  Pell.  pp.  239.  Passau.  Ueber  die  Kirchliche  Bedeutung  der  Theo- 
logie  A.  RitschVs.  Conferenzvortrag.  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  pp.  77.  Er¬ 
langen.  Der  Begriff  der  Heiligkeit  im  Neuen  Testament.  Eine  von 
der  Haager  Gesellschaft  zur  Verteidigung  der  Christlichen  Religion  ge- 
kronte  Preisschrift.  Pfr.  Ernst  Issel.  pp.  159.  Leiden.  Die  Chris- 
tenlehre  im  Zusammenhang .  Ein  Hilfsbuch  fur  Religionslehrer  und 
fur  reifere  Confirmanden.  Dr.  Gehr.  v.  Zezschwitz.  4  Abtlgn.  In¬ 
halt :  1.  Die  10  Gebote  und  der  1.  Glaubensartikel.  2.  Aufl.  pp.  232. 
2.  Der  1.  und  3.  Glaubensartikel.  2.  Aufl.  pp.  420.  3.  Die  Gnaden- 
mittel-Lehre.  2.  Aufl.  pp.  216.  4.  Das  Vater-Unfer.  Hrsg.  von  Pfr. 
G.  v.  Zezschwitz.  pp.  123.  Glaube  und  Wissen  bei  Lotze.  Dr.  Carl 
Thieme.  pp.  48.  Leipzig.  Lehr buch  der  Fundamental-Theologie  oder 
Apologetik.  Second  enlarged  and  improved  edition.  Dr.  Frz.  Hettinger, 
pp.  926.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Wissenschaften , 
etc.,  hrsg.  v.  O.  Zockler.  3.  Aufl.  1.  Bd.  1.  Abtlg.  Grundlegung  u. 
der  Schrifttheologie  1.  Halfte.  pp.  477.  Nordlingen.  Die  Wissen. 
schaft  der  Christlichen  Lehre ,  von  dem  evangelischen  Grundartikel  aus 
im  Abrisse  dargestellt.  3.  Hfl.:  Ethik.  Dr.  Martin  Kahler.  pp.  461- 
676.  Erlangen.  Lehrbuch  der  biblischen  Theologie  d.  neuen  Testa¬ 
ments.  5.  Aufl.  B.  Weiss,  pp.  700.  Berlin. 

Biblical. — Kursgefasster  Commentar  zu  den  heiligen  Schriften  Alten 
and  Neuen  Testaments ,  sowie  zu  den  Afokryfhen ,  edited  by  Drs.  H. 
Strack  and  O.  Zockler,  with  the  cooperation  of  Drs.  Burger,  Kloster- 
man,  Kiibel,  etc.  A.  Altes  Testament.  6.  Abth.:  Die  Psalmen  und  die 
Spriiche  Salomos,  by  Drs.  F.  W.  Schultz  and  H.  Strack.  pp.  392.  B. 
Neues  Testament.  4.  Abth.:  Die  Gefangenschaftsbriefe  d.  Apostels 
Paulus,  ausgelegt  v.  G.  Schnedermann.  pp.  85.  Die  Pastoralbriefe  d. 
Apostels  Paulus  u.  der  Hebraerbrief,  ausgelegt  v.  R.  Kiibel.  pp.  87- 
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205.  Der  Brief  d.  Jakobus,  die  zwei  Briefe  Petri  u.  der  Brief  Juda, 
ausgelegt  v.  K.  Burger,  pp.  207-283.  Die  drei  Briefe  Johannis,  aus- 
gelegt  v.  E.  Ch.  Luthardt.  pp.  284-347.  Die  Offenbarung  Johannis, 
ausgelegt  v.  R.  Kiibel.  pp.  349-508.  Nordlingen.  Jesus  von  Nazar¬ 
eth  Ein  Epos.  E.  Rutenburg.  pp.  368.  Bielefeld.  Die  paulinischen 
Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte.  Historisch-grammatisch  und  biblisch- 
theologisch  ausgelegt.  Pastor  Dr.  Frdr.  Bethge.  pp.  336.  Got¬ 
tingen.  Die  Biicher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige.  Dr.  Aug.  Klosterman. 
pp.  503.  Nordlingen.  Hiob.  Ed.  Reuss.  pp.  115.  Neue  Testament- 
lische  Schriften ,  griechisch  mit  kurtzer  Erklarung.  H.  S.  Goebel.  In¬ 
halt :  1.  Die  Briefe  Pauli  and  die  Thessalonicher.  pp.  38.  2.  Der 

Brief  Pauli  an  die  Galater.  pp.  35.  Der  1.  u.  2.  Brief  Pauli  an  die 
Korinther.  pp.  92- and  75.  5.  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Romer.  Die 

biblische  Zeitrechnung  vom  Auszuge  aus  Asgypten  bis  zum  Beginne  der 
babylo7iischen  Gefangenschaft  mit  Beriickicht.  der  Resultate  der  Assyr- 
iologie  und  zEgytologie.  C.  Lederer.  pp.  180.  Speyer.  Keil’s  Bib- 
lischer  Kommentar  iib .  die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten.  Third  improved 
edition,  pp.  718.  Leipzig.  Der  Galaterbrief,  nach  seiner  Echtheit 
untersucht ,  nebst  krit.  Bemerkgn.  zu  den  Paulin .  DIauptbriefen.  R. 
Steck.  pp.  386.  Berlin.  Die  Abfassungszeit  der  synoptischen  Evan- 
gelien.  Ein  Nachweis  aus  Justinus  Martyr.  Dr.  Ludw.  Paul.  pp.  50. 
Leipzig.  Com?nentar  zum  Rd?nerbrief.  1.  Theil.  Dr.  Carl  Wilh. 
Otto.  pp.  462.  Glauchau.  Kritisch-exegetischer  Handbuch  iiber  den 
Brief  an  die  Hebrder.  Dr.  Bernh.  Weiss,  pp.  369.  Gottingen. 
Lexicon  Grceco-Latinum  in  libros  Novi  Testamenti ,  editio  tertia  emen- 
data  et  aucta.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  pp.  474.  Leipzig.  Kritisch-exe¬ 
getischer  Kommentar  iiber  das  Nei te  Testament.  5.  Abth.  Inhalt: 
Kritisch-exegetischer  Handbuch  iiber  den  1.  Brief  an  die  Korinther. 
7.  Aufl.  neu  bearb.  v.  Consist. -R.  Prof.  Dr.  George  Heinrici.  Dr.  H. 
A.  W.  Meyer,  pp.  516.  Gottingen.  Der  2.  Briefe  St.  Pauli  an  die 
Corinther.  Eine  biblische  Pastoraltheology.  Pfr.  Friedr.  Langheinrich. 
pp.  219.  Stuttgart.  Die  Vollfiihrung  des  Geheimnisses  Gottes.  Erk¬ 
larung  von  Offenbarung  Johannis  Cap.  10-22.  Johannes  Eremita.  pp. 
80.  Giitersloh.  Schultz’s  Alttestamentliche  Theologie ,  Die  Offen- 
barungsreligion  auf  ihrer  vorchristl.  Entwickelungsstufe.  4.  Vollig 
Umgearb.  Aufl.  I.  Halfte.  pp.  400.  Gottingen. 

Historical. — Johann  Kepler  und  die  grossen  kirchlichen  Streitfra- 
gen  seiner  Zeit.  Dr  L.  Schuster.  Eine  Kepler-Studie.  pp.  243.  Graz. 
Geschichte  des  Christlichen  Gottesdienstes .  Ein  Handbuch  fur  Vorlesun- 
gen  und  Uebungen  im  Seminar.  Dr.  H.  A.  Kostlin.  pp.  263.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.  B.  Doctor  Pomer anus,  Johannes  Bugenhagen ,  a  life  picture  of 
the  Reformation.  H.  Hering.  pp.  175.  Halle.  xEgypten  und agypt- 
isches  Leben  im  Altertum.  Adf.  Erman.  2.  Bd.  mit  164  Abbildungen 
im  Text  und  5  Vollbildern.  pp.  351-742.  Tubingen.  Second  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  Adolf  Harnack’s  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte.  1. 
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Bd.:  Die  Enstehung  des  kirchlichen  Dogmas,  pp.  752;  und  2.  Bd.:  Die 
Entwickelung  des  kirchlichen  Dogmas,  pp.  483.  Freiburg,  i.  B.  Doctor 
Martin  Luther  s  Leben ,  Thaten  und  Meinungen.  Auf  Grund  reichlichen 
Mitteilungen  aus  seinen  Briefen  und  Schriften  dem  Volke  erzahlt.  3.  Bd. 
Lie.  Martin  Rade.  pp.  770.  Neusalz  i.  S.  Beitrage  zur  semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte .  Der  Gott  Israel’s  und  die  Gotter  der  Heiden.  F. 
Balthgen.  pp.  316.  Berlin.  Unbekannte  handschriftiiche  Predigten  und 
Scholien  Martin  Luther' s,  aufgefunden,  beschrieben  und  untersucht.  P. 
Tschackert.  pp.  72.  Berlin.  Die  Besessenheit  ?nit  besonderer  Beruck- 
sichtigung  der  Lehre  der  hi.  Vater.  D.  Leistle.  pp.  178.  Dillingen. 
Der  leidende  und  der  sterbende  Messias  der  Synagoge  im  ersten  nachchrist- 
lichen  Jahrtausend.  Dr.  G.  H.  Dalman.  pp.  100.  Berlin.  Religion 
und  Mythologie  der  alten  Aegypter.  Nach  den  Denkmalern  bearb.  2. 
Halfte.  H.  Brugsch.  pp.  281-758.  Leipzig.  Die  baby  Ionise  h-assyr- 
ischen  Vorstellungen  vom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode .  Nach  den  Ouellen  mit 
Beriicksichtigung  der  alttestamentlichen  Parallelen  dargestellt.  Dr.  Alfs. 
Jeremias.  pp.  126.  Leipzig.  Aus  der  Geschichte  des  Christenthums. 
Sechs  Vorlesungen,  im  Februar  und  Marz  zu  Darmstadt  gehalten.  Dr. 
Carl  Sell.  pp.  163.  Darmstadt.  Das  Urchristenthum ,  seine  Schriften 
und  Lehren,  in  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhang  beschreiben.  Dr.  Otto 
Pfleiderer.  pp.  891.  Akademische  Vortrage.  J.  v.  Dollinger.  pp.  427. 
Nordlingen.  Geschichte  der  Hebraer.  1.  Halbbd.  Quellenkunde  und 
Geschichte  der  Zeit  bis  zum  Tode  Josuas.  R.  Kittle,  pp.  281.  Gotha. 
Die  Religion  zu  Rom  unter  den  Sever en,  mit  Genehmigung  des  Verfassers 
iibersetzt  v.  Dr.  G.  Kruger.  Jean  Reville.  pp.  296.  Leipzig.  Luther 
und  Hutten.  Eine  Historische  Studie  iiber  das  Verhaltnis  Luther’s  zum 
Humanismus  in  den  Jahren  1518-1520.  C.  Werckershagen.  pp.  94. 
Wittenberg.  Luther  s  Lehre  in  ihrer  ersten  Gestalt.  Dr.  A.  W.  Dieck- 
hoff.  pp.  199.  Rostock.  Zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Protestanten 
I555~I559'  Nebst  einem  Anhang  von  archivalischen  Beilagen.  Gust. 
Wolf.  pp.  473.  Berlin.  Aus  Sc  hub  art' s  Leben  und  Wirken.  Mit  einem 
Anhang :  Schubart’s  Erstlingswerke  und  Schuldiktate.  Eng.  Nagele. 
pp.  448.  Stuttgart.  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Ethik.  1.  Halfte.  Vor 
der  Reformation.  Ch.  E.  Luthardt.  pp.  80.  Leipzig. 

Miscellaneous. — Die  Entstehung  des  Gewissens.  Dr.  Paul  Ree.  pp. 
253.  Berlin.  Elf  ungedruckte  Predigten  Luther's  gehalten  in  der  Trin- 
itatiszeit  1539.  Nach  Zwickauer  und  Heidleberger  Handschriften  zum 
ersten  Male  veroffentlicht,  v.  g.  Buchwald.  pp.  116.  Werdau.  Es  ist  in 
keinem  Andern  Heil.  Predigten,  zumeist  in  der  Universitatskirche  zu 
Leipzig  gehalten.  Dr.  C.  E.  Luthardt.  pp.  140.  Leipzig.  Kant ,  Lotze , 
Albrecht ,  Ritschl.  A  critical  study.  L.  Stahlin.  pp.  253.  Leipzig. 
Praktisches  Christenthum.  Vortrage  aus  der  inneren  Mission.  Th. 
Schafer,  pp.  172.  Giitersloh.  Lateinische  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters. 
F.  W.  E.  Roth.  Als  Nachtrag  zu  den  Hymnensammlungen  von  Daniel, 
Mone,  Vilmar  und  G.  Morel,  pp.  165.  Augsburg.  Das  deutsche  Kirch- 
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enlied  im  i6.t  //.,  und  18.  Jahrhundert.  Eine  literarhistorische  Betracht- 
ung  seines  Entwickelungsganges.  Dr.  O.  Wetzstein.  pp.  132.  Neustre- 
litz.  Die  Leichenverbrennung  inner halb  der  christlichen  Kirche.  A  his¬ 
torical  theological  study.  Pfr.  Karl  Sartorius.  pp.  55.  Basel.  Fourth 
edition  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Schmid’s  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte.  Neu- 
bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Alb.  Hauc.  pp.  414.  Nordlingen.  Kinderandach- 
ten  fur  alle  Sonn — und  Festtage  des  Jahres.  Mit  Vorwort  von  Dr.  Alex, 
v.  Oettingen.  Lisa  v.  Engelhardt.  pp.  410.  Bielefeld.  Das  IVesen  der 
Seele  uud  die  Natur  der  geistigen  Vorgdnge  im  Lichte  der  Philosophic  seit 
Kant  und  ihrer  grundlegenden  Theorien,  histonsch-kritisch  dargestellt. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Witte,  pp.  336.  Halle.  Entwurf  eines  Systems  evangelischer 
Liturgik.  Dr.  Hein.  Basserman.  pp.  68.  Stuttgart.  Fragestucke  uber 
Kirche  und  Gottesdienst,  nebst  einem  kirchlichen  Gebetbiichlein  fur  evan- 
gelische  Christen.  Pastor  L.  Spitta.  pp.  56.  Handover.  Hulfsbuch  zur 
Einfuhrung  in  das  liturgische  Studium.  Dr.  Herm.  Hering.  pp.  31 1. 
Wittenberg.  Geschichte  der  Moralstreitigkeiten  in  der  romisch-katho- 
lischen  Kirche  seit  dem  16  Jahrh.,  mit  Beitragen  zur  Geschichte  und  Char- 
akteristik  d.  Jesuitenordens.  2.  Bde.  J.  von  Dollinger  und  F.  H.  Reusch# 
Erinnerungen  aus  dem  Leben  eines  Landgeistlichen.  3.  Bd.  3.  Aufl.  C. 
Biichsel.  pp.  316.  Berlin.  Hausandachtsbuch  f  lutherische  Gemeinden. 
Tagliche  Abendandachten  nach  der  Ordng.  d.  Kirchenjahres.  2.  Aufl.  A. 
Meyer,  pp.  646.  Stavenhangen. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

I.— BIBLICAL. 

Biblical  Antiquities:  A  Handbook  for  Use  in  Seminaries,  Sabbath- 
Schools,  Families,  and  by  all  Students  of  the  Bible.  By  Edwin  Cone 
Bissell,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables.  i2mo.  pp.  420.  Price  $1.50. 
Philadelphia:  The  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

The  Sunday-School  Union,  in  its  purpose  to  provide  a  work  on 
Biblical  Antiquities  which  would  utilize  the  results  of  scholarly  investi¬ 
gation  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  bring  its  statements  into 
harmony  with  the  latest  and  best  knowledge,  was  happy  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Dr.  Bissell  to  prepare  it.  Dr.  BisselPs  high  reputation  as 
a  Biblical  scholar  and  careful  writer  itself  must  go  far  toward  at  once 
making  the  work  a  standard  in  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
task  to  be  accomplished  in  it  required  the  traversing  of  an  immense  field 
of  remote  history  and  facts,  where  patient,  wide,  diligent,  and  careful 
scholarship  alone  could  avoid  error  and  furnish  the  truth.  The  pages 
of  the  volume  throughout  bear  clear  testimony  that  the  author  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  his  high  qualifications  for  the  difficult  task.  Abso- 
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lute  accuracy  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  the  evident  marks  of  compe¬ 
tency,  sound  judgment,  and  fidelity  to  Jhe  best  and  fullest  information 
accessible,  give  assurance  that  the  work  must  take  the  rank  of  an 
authority  in  its  department. 

The  help  which  the  volume  will  afford  to  students,  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  general  readers  of  the  Bible,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
If  they  would  understand  the  word  of  God  in  all  its  relations  and  bear¬ 
ings,  they  must  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  life,  the  coun¬ 
tries,  customs,  manners  and  habits  of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  was 
written.  Those  ancient  times  and  circumstances  must  be  brought  down 
to  us — facts  geographical,  topographical,  agricultural,  and  ethnological, 
civil  and  social  institutions,  laws,  habits,  all  that  fcrm  the  background 
in  which  Biblical  facts  are  set.  This  presentation,  by  Dr.  Bissell,  of 
the  domestic,  social,  civil  and  religious  conditions,  not  only  of  the  He¬ 
brews  but  of  the  surrounding  nations  with  which  their  history  is  often 
connected,  will  be  found  eminently  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  for 
whom  the  work  has  been  prepared.  It  cannot  have  too  wide  a  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  author’s  bearing  toward  the  claims  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  changed  order  of  things  which  such  reconstruc¬ 
tion  would  give,  is  just  and  happy.  These  claims  are  necessarily,  though 
only  incidentally,  brought  under  notice,  and  are  found  indefensible  in 
face  of  all  the  unquestionable  facts.  His  statement  as  to  the  failure  of 
the  effort  made  in  some  quarters  to  show  that  the  wine  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  a  blessing  was  unintoxicating,  may  to  so  some  seem  hardly  a 
fair  judgment,  if  his  language  is  meant  to  imply,  as  it  seems  to,  that  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape  was  not  counted  wine  at  all  unless  it  had 
undergone  fermentation  or  become  intoxicating,  in  contradiction  of  such 
old  authorities  as  Stockius,  Schleusner,  etc.,  and  the  generic  application 
of  oivol- in  the  Septuagint  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  all  its  conditions 
and  changes.  But  Dr.  Bissell  has  judiciously  pointed  out  the  Scripture 
teachings  which  preclude  the  possibility  that  any  one  should  rightly 
claim  the  Bible  as  encouragement  to  the  drink-habit  and  its  desolations. 

The  work  is  properly  supplied  with  fitting  and  expressive  illustrations, 
is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  and  substantially  bound.  In¬ 
dexes  are  added,  one  of  the  Scripture  passages  referred  to  in  the  text, 
and  another  a  general  index  of  the  subjects.  M.  v. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  With  Notes,  Comments, 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  Religious  Knowledge”  and  a  Series  of  Commentaries  on  The 
New  Testament.  8vo.  pp.  230.  New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Company. 

Whatever  Dr.  Abbott’s  pen  touches  is  lucid,  interesting  and  forcible. 
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He  is  also  a  master  in  exposing  the  mistakes,  weaknesses  and  defects  of 
the  old  schools  of  theology  and  at  the  same  time  is  quite  as  much  of  a 
master  in  prepetrating  similar  obliquities.  Theology  is  not  Dr.  Ab¬ 
bott’s  forte. 

About  one-third  of  this  volume,  and  by  much  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  consists  of  six  chapters  treating  respectively  of  “Saul  of 
Tarsus,”  “The  Conversion  of  Paul,”  “Paul  the  Missionary,”  “Paul  the 
Writer,”  “The  Pagan  World,”  and  “Paul’s  Remedy  for  Sin.” 

It  is  in  the  latter  chapter,  when  he  comes  to  the  relation  of  sanctifi¬ 
cation  and  justification,  that  the  author  flounders.  This,  he  holds,  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  Making  right  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  soul  and  making  right  the  soul  itself,  is  a  distinction  purely  ab¬ 
stract  and  metaphysical,  and  has  no  existence  in  actual  experience.  When 
the  prodigal  came  to  himself  he  went  to  his  father.  These  two  acts 
Dr.  Abbott  identifies,  after  reading  a  lecture  to  the  former  teachers  and 
fathers  of  the  Church,  and  coolly  telling  the  world,  “after  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christian  education,  the  majority  of  Christian  men,  not  to  say 
Christian  teachers,  do  not  understand  it.”  Of  course  after  making  one 
act  of  those  two  scenes  in  the  prodigal’s  recovery,  and  wholly  ignoring 
the  vital  connexion  between  this  parable  and  the  two  previous  ones,  the 
good  shepherd  going  after  the  lost  sheep  and  the  woman  seeking  the 
lost  coin,  showing  what  has  transpired  before  the  lost  son  comes  to 
himself,  Dr.  Abbot  surprises  no  one  by  his  assertion  that  “  in  the  actu¬ 
alities  of  human  experience  the  rectification  of  our  relations  with  God 
and  the  first  steps  in  the  rectification  of  our  own  souls,  are  not  only 
contemporaneous  but  absolutely  the  same .”  Thus  a  Liberal  teacher, 
whom  the  shepherdless  flock  of  the  late  Mr.  Beecher  have  chosen  as 
their  guide,  ranges  himself  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  promulgates  the 
scholastic  theology,  and  says  in  effect  that  the  Reformation  instead  of 
leading  the  Church  out  of  error  led  it  only  deeper  into  error.  It  was  at 
best  only  a  war  about  words,  a  vast  ado  about  nothing.  Certainly  if 
Dr.  Abbot  had  been  around,  with  his  confusion  of  sanctification  with 
justification— -a  confusion  which  was  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  cor¬ 
ruption  that  was  then  sapping  the  Church,  there  would  have  been  no 
reformation.  Certainly  not  on  the  line  of  the  sinner’s  justification. 
And  a  reformation  on  any  other  line  would  not  have  survived  to  the 
present.  To  the  writer  it  seems  to  be  the  very,  core  of  the  Gospel  that 
God  saves  sinners,  cancels  their  guilt  and  thereby  renders  their  renewal 
possible.  That  the  forensic  act  in  heaven  is  simultaneous  with  the 
therapeutic  act  in  the  soul  we  do  not  here  question,  but  recurring  once 
more  to  the  prodigal  we  certainly  do  see  him  lying  on  his  father’s  bosom 
before  he  stands  clad  with  the  best  robe. 
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The  Lesson  Commentary .  On  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
For  1889.  By  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Simpson,  M.  A.  pp.  261.  $1.25.  New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

This  work  is  characterized  by  completeness  and  by  clearness,  so  that 
teachers  who  feel  the  need  of  “Helps”  will  find  here  pretty  much  all 
they  need,  and  in  an  intelligible  and  satisfactory  form. 

Every  Lesson  begins  with  the  Subject,  Golden  Text,  Time,  Place  Par¬ 
allel  Passages.  Then  follows  a  general  introduction.  This  is  succeeded 
by  the  Lesson  itself  in  both  the  Authorized  and  Revised  versions.  Then 
follow  the  Comments.  The  editors  have  the  modesty,  taste  and  discre¬ 
tion  to  substitute  for  their  own  exposition,  brief  and  terse  extracts  of  the 
foremost  biblical  scholars  of  this  country  and  of  England,  among  them 
Whedon,  Schaff,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Abbot,  Plumptre,  Farrar,  Lightfoot 
and  Alford.  About  the  only  Lutheran  that  is  frequently  quoted  is 
Bengel.  After  this  we  have  a  list  of  Helpful  References,  Practical  Les¬ 
sons,  closing  with  Hints  to  teachers.  There  is  also  a  number  of  plates, 
plans  and  good  maps  and  complete  Indices. 

For  the  use  of  Methodists  we  could  readily  commend  a  volume  like 
this,  assuring  them  that  it  is  just  about  what  they  want.  To  Lutheran 
ministers  who  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Scriptures 
but  also  of  the  system  of  faith  to  which  their  church  holds,  many  of 
these  pages  will  be  found  helpful,  instructive  and  suggestive.  But  that 
the  laity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  should  use  Lesson  Comments  like 
these  as  their  key  to  the  knowledge  of  Scriptures,  and  then  impart  the 
knowledge  furnished  by  this  key  to  the  children  of  our  Sunday  Schools, 
can  only  mean,  the  introduction  of  Methodist  theology  and  with  it  the 
Methodist  system  in  general  into  the  Lutheran  Church.  Here  we  see 
one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  attending  the  use  of  the  International 
Lessons  by  Lutherans.  And  it  suggests  the  question  whether  there  is 
any  use  in  attempting  to  indoctrinate  our  students  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Lutheran  faith,  if  the  teachings  of  the  Methodists,  Congregational- 
ists  and  Presbyterians  are  to  be  imported  among  our  people  through  the 
more  direct  route  of  the  Sunday  School. 

New  Edition  of  Meyer' s  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar  iiber  das 
Neue  Testament.  1.  Apostelgeschichte,  von  Dr.  Hans  Heinrich  Wendt 
7th  Auflage.  pp.  vi.,  564.  Price  7  marks  40  pf.  2.  Die  Drei  Briefe 
des  Apostels  Johannes,  von  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  5th  Auflage.  pp. 
vi.,  21 1.  Price  3  marks  40  pf.  3.  Der  Erste  Brief  an  die  Korinther, 
von  Dr.  Georg  Heinrici,  7th  Auflage.  pp.  xiii.,  516.  Price  7  marks. 
4.  Brief  des  Jacobus,  von  Dr.  Willibald  Beyschlag,  5th  Auflage.  pp. 
viii.,  240.  Price  4  marks.  Gottingen:  Vanderhoeck  &  Ruprecht. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Meyer’s  New  Testament  Com¬ 
mentary  are  well  known.  Their  strongest  feature  is  the  accuracy  and 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1.  18 
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acumen  of  the  historical  and  philological  detail  investigation.  The  new 
editions,  as  they  appear,  are  prepared  by  men  of  acknowledged  author¬ 
ity  in  this  line  of  research,  the  majority  of  them  occupying  a  mediating 
theological  standpoint.  Chief  among  them  is  Bernhard  Weiss  of  Berlin, 
and  his  revision  of  the  Commentary  on  St.  John’s  Epistle  is  practically 
a  new  work,  as  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  series  to  have  its  revision  in  Weiss’  ha.nd,  as  he  is  known  to  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  rights  of  literary  criticism  and  at  the  same  time 
is  extremely  cautious  and  conservative  in  his  conclusions.  Probably 
the  least  satisfactory  in  the  group  of  new  editions  is  Wendt’s  Acts.  He 
inclines  strongly  to  the  older  school  of  radical  theology,  and,  in  part  at 
least,  rejects  the  historical  character  of  the  work  he  has  in  hand.  Just 
at  present,  though,  this  apostolic  book  is  an  all-important  one,  as  the 
aim  of  advanced  New  Testament  criticism  is  reconstruction  of  apostolic 
history  and  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  primitive 
Church  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  traditional  views  of  the  Church  as 
based  upon  the  Acts,  according  to  which  Christian  truth  is  in  origin  and 
character  a  revelation,  and  not  the  product,  even  in  a  measure,  of  intel¬ 
lectual  movements  of  pre-Christian  thought  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks.  Wendt’s  Introduction  is  very  instructive,  and  furnishes  a  good 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  status  controversiae  on  this  vexed  book.  Hein- 
rici’s  seventh  edition  of  Second  Corinthians  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  sixth,  which  he  had  prepared.  Of  course  the  new  discussions 
of  the  problems  pertaining  to  this  letter  are  duly  considered.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  Beyschlag’s  new  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  James. 
The  introduction  to  this  volume  is  especially  rich  and  a  monograph  well 
worth  special  study. 

The  Training  of  the  Twelve  j  or  Passages  out  of  the  Gospels  Exhibiting 

the  Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  under  Discipline  for  the  Apostleship. 

By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.  D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 

improved,  pp.  552.  8vo.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

On  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

That  a  fourth  edition  of  this  able  and  learned  work  should  be  called 
for  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  its  abiding  merit,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
testimony  to  the  hold  which  orthodoxy  has  on  the  public  mind,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  moans  of  the  pessimists  and  the  boasts  of  the  Liberals  It 
is  really  a  complete  life  of  Christ.  And  as  an  aid  to  Biblical  study,  as  a 
guide  in  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology,  and  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Tubingen  criticism,  we  know  of  no  better  book  to  recommend  to  theo¬ 
logical  students  and  ministers.  It  makes  a  rich  addition  to  any  private 
or  public  library.  It  is  one  of  those  books  that  never  lose  their  interest 
or  their  value. 
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Studies  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  J.  Williams,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  pp.  178.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker, 
2  and  3  Bible  House. 

This  is  not  the  usual  commentary  but  a  study  of'the  Acts  as  a  history. 
It  ends  with  the  twelfth  chapter  and  therefore  does  not  cover  the  “Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Gentiles” — the  fifth  and  largest  part.  This  may  appear 
hereafter.  The  other  four  divisions  are  given  thus  :  I.  The  Fifty  Days 
— II.  The  Birthday  of  the  Christian  Church — III.  The  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  Beginning  in  Jerusalem  and  Extending  to  Judaea  and  Samaria — 
IV.  The  Preparations  for  the  Mission  to  the  Gentiles.  We  commend 
the  general  plan  most  heartily,  and  regard  this  method  of  treating  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  most  desirable  and  profitable. 
It  is  carried  out  with  fair  success,  though  we  prefer  that  some  parts 
should  be  amplified. 

Bible  Studies  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Covering  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1889.  By  Geo.  F.  Pentecost, 
D.  D.,  Author  of  “In  the  Volume  of  the  Book,”  “Out  of  Egypt,” 
etc.  pp.  403.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  the  system  of  International  les¬ 
sons  for  our  Sunday-schools  (and  there  are  serious  objections),  it  puts 
into  the  hands  of  teachers  so  many  and  such  excellent  helps  that  all 
ought  to  be  well  prepared  for  their  classes.  Besides  the  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  that  give  some  space  or  are  devoted  entirely  to 
these  lessons,  we  have  also  books  covering  the  whole  year.  Dr.  Pente¬ 
cost'^  “Bible  Studies”  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  books.  In  some 
places,  however,  we  take  issue  with  his  views.  For  example,  on  page 
91  he  says  of  the  “Rich  Young  Ruler”  :  “Jesus  perceives  his  shallow¬ 
ness  and  pities  him.  His  love  went  out  to  him,  not  because  he  was  so 
good,  but  because  he  saw  him  so  far  from  the  kingdom,  so  misinformed 
and  conceited.  He  would  if  possible  save  him.  So  his  love  goes  out 
to  all,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  need  it  greatly,  so  is  the  love  great 
and  full  of  pity.”  According  to  this,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were 
not  far  from  the  kingdom,  or  he  would  not  have  censured  them  so  se¬ 
verely. 


II.— THEOLOGICAL. 

% 

Biblical  Eschatology .  By  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  i2mo.  pp.  192. 
Price  90  cents.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

This  excellent  little  book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hovey  is  very  oppor¬ 
tune,  in  the  midst  of  the  interest  and  inquiry  awakened  by  the  escha¬ 
tological  speculations  of  our  day.  The  teachings  of  the  self-styled 
“Progressive  Orthodoxy,”  especially  on  the  subject  of  continuance  of 
probation  after  death,  make  it  proper  and  necessary  that  the  doctrine 
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of  the  sacred  Scriptures  on  this  and  related  topics  should  be  traced 
afresh  and  spread  before  the  Church  and  the  world.  The  work  before 
us  is  not,  indeed,  strictly  polemic.  It  is  evidently  meant  mainly  for 
general  reading  amoifg  the  people  and  its  method  is  didactic.  It  be¬ 
comes  controversial  only  as  the  author  feels  that  the  correct  explanation 
of  the  Scriptures  requires  the  refutation  of  contrary  interpretation, 
teaching  or  suggestion. 

Dr.  Hovey  has  done  his  work  well.  It  must  be  marked  as  a  prime 
excellence  in  his  method  that,  discarding  reliance  on  human  sentiment 
or  “Christian  consciousness”  in  these  matters  which  are  pre-eminently 
matters  of  revealed  disclosure,  he  humbly  and  reverently  inquires  of  the 
word  of  God  and  consents  to  take  its  ascertained  teaching  as  the  divine 
truth.  One  cannot  but  be  pleased,  too,  and  attracted,  by  the  evident 
candor,  straightforward  honesty  and  fairness  with  which  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  discussion  are  conducted.  These  are  high  qualities  in  treating 
of  these  momentous  themes,  and  they  win  the  reader’s  confidence  The 
author  is  fairly  and  justly  conservative,  not  ready  to  be  easily  carried 
away  from  views  which  the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  held  through 
its  history.  And  yet  he  evidently  has  the  independence  and  courage  to 
follow  where  the  Scriptures,  as  he  can  read  their  meaning,  may  lead 
him. 

The  whole  subject  of  Eschatology  is  treated  under  the  heads  :  Natural 
Death  ;  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  ;  Condition  of  Human  Souls  between 
Death  and  Resurrection;  The  Last  Judgment;  The  Final  State  of  Be¬ 
lievers;  and  The  Final  State  of  Unbelievers.  Of  course,  the  topics 
which  have  been  brought  into  recent  controversy  receive  special,  though 
not  undue,  attention.  The  teaching  of  the  so-called  New  Theology  as 
to  a  probation  for  the  unprivileged  classes  of  mankind,  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  state,  is  examined  at  some  length.  He  finds  the  inferences 
strained  and  incompetent  which  would  establish  such  a  doctrine  or 
view  from  either  the  character  of  God  or  the  relation  of  Christ  to  all 
men,  and  the  texts  of  the  Scriptures  quoted  in  its  support  inadequate, 
especially  in  face  of  the  numerous  passages  which  connect  the  future 
and  eternal  judgment  and  awTards  with  the  life  of  men  as  lived  on  earth 
and  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
theory  of  a  post-mortem  probation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching 
of  the  word  of  God.  On  the  subject  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
the  author  rightly  finds  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  apostles  expected 
it  in  their  own  day,  nor  that  after  the  Chiliastic  scheme,  it  will  be  pre-mil- 
lennial.  The  entire  discussion  is  marked  by  the  author’s  well-known 
ability  and  vigor,  and  by  a  careful  fidelity  to  the  authority  of  the  in¬ 
spired  word,  and  will  supply  to  intelligent  Christians  an  excellent  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  times.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  though  written  by  a 
Baptist  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  the 
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the  book  is  not  marked  by  any  presentation  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that 
denomination.  m.  v. 

Reasons  for  Church  Creed.  A  Contribution  to  Present  Day  Controver¬ 
sies.  By  Rev.  R.  J.  Cooke,  D.  D.,  Author  of  “Doctrine  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection,”  etc.  pp.  92.  New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

This  little  volume  is  a  defense,  in  popular  form,  not  of  Church  con¬ 
fessions,  but  of  “the  idea  of  Church  creed.”  It  presents  and  meets 
first  a  number  of  objections  and  then  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for 
Church  creed.  The  positions  taken  are  sound  and  strong  as  they  are 
timely,  and  Lutherans,  in  particular,  will  be  pleased  with  the  earnest 
and  convincing  testimony  of  the  author  to  the  inherent  necessity  for 
formulated  beliefs.  It  is  delightful  to  find  here  from  an  able  writer  rep¬ 
resenting  a  denomination  that  has  generally  given  no  great  emphasis  to 
doctrinal  interests,  the  maintenance  of  the  same  principles  that  have 
always  marked  the  best  days  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

A  few  examples  are  submitted:  We  cannot  read  the  stern  admoni¬ 
tions  of  the  Apostles  on  this  point  and  deny  that  the  first  Christians 
possessed  any  regular  form  of  doctrine.  The  line  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  between  that  which  was  committed  to  the  Churches  in  the 
person  of  their  ministers,  and  that  which  the  unknowing  and  unstable 
did  wrest  out  of  the  oral  and  epistolary  teachings  of  the  apostles,  was 
most  clearly  marked.  At  no  time  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  was  the 
Church  without  a  formula  of  faith.  The  Church  is  a  teaching  body. 
She  must  therefore  have  something  to  teach.  And  if  this  teaching  is 
to  be  of  any  value  it  must  be  definite.  There  can  be  no  teaching  if  that 
which  is  to  be  taught  is  indefinite.  All  glib  talk  about  preaching  “the 
Bible”  is  positively  offensive  in  its  hollowness  unless  we  mean  some¬ 
thing  definite  about  the  Bible.  An  abstract  Bible  is  no  Bible  at  all. 

The  Church  must  give  form  to  the  truths  committed  to  her  care.  But 
if  she  gives  form  to  her  teaching  it  becomes  formulated  or  dogmatic 
truth,  the  heads  of  which  constitute  her  belief  or  creed.  The  Church 
professing  to  be  a  scriptural,  apostolic  Church  cannot  be  other  than 
dogmatic.  The  Christian  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  not  of  theories  and  hy¬ 
potheses,  not  of  human  opinions  or  judgments  drawn  from  the  moral 
history  of  the  race,  but  of  facts  and  absolute  truths  which  admit  of  no 
doubt  and  do  not  appeal  primarily  to  reason,  but  to  faith.  The  dogmas 
of  the  Church  are  revelations  from  God,  and  can  neither  be  changed  or 
added  to,  for  the  revelation  is  complete.  And  a  great  deal  more  of  ring¬ 
ing  truth  of  the  same  character,  to  all  of  which  we  bid  a  hearty  God¬ 
speed. 

The  citation  of  the  passage  “a  man  that  is  a  heretic  after  the  first 
and  second  admonition  reject,”  to  prove  that  there  was  a  body  of  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  preserved,  we  regard  as  unhappy,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
settled  that  aipSTixoS  means  here  more  than  a  contentious  person,  one 
that  is  factious,  a  schismatic. 
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III.— HISTORICAL. 

Marching  to  Victory.  The  Second  Period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
including  the  Year  1863.  By  Charles  Carleton .  Coffin,  Author  of 
“The  Boys  of  ’76,”  “Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,”  “Drumbeat  of  the 
Nation,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  491.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

“Marching  to  Victory”  is  the  second  volume  of  the  author’s  series 
relating  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  covers  the  Middle  Period  of 
the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  treats  of  the  ever 
memorable  events  of  the  year  1863 — distinguished  by  a  series  of  victor¬ 
ies  to  the  armies  of  the  Union,  of  discomfiture  to  those  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  states. 

Mr.  Coffin  writes  well.  With  the  personal  observations  of  an  army 
correspondent  and  a  powerful  and  graphic  pen,  he  is  able  to  set  before 
his  readers  the  mighty  conflict  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  it  move  vividly 
and  most  impressively  before  their  eyes. 

We  have  been  specially  interested  in  his  full  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  to  which  are  devoted  nearly  one  hundred  pages.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  on  the  field  from  the  evening  of  the  first  day  to  the  close  of 
the  awful  contest  and  was  an  eye  witness  of  those  fierce  and  bloody 
scenes,  and  we  know  that  he  has  repeatedly  revisited  the  ground  and 
made  a  careful  survey  of  it,  as  he  has  also  been  a  most  laborious  student 
of  the  literature  of  the  battle.  In  our  judgment  nothing  has  heretofore 
been  written  on  this  terrible  and  decisive  conflict  which  equals  this  his¬ 
tory  of  it  in  accuracy,  impartiality  and  graphic,  comprehensive  delinea¬ 
tion.  With  this  volume  in  hand  anv  ordinary  reader  can  make  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  satisfactory  survey  of  each  day’s  engagements,  and  can  take 
in  the  general  situation  and  the  respective  positions  of  the  main  bodies 
of  both  armies  at  any  hour  of  the  three  days’  carnage. 

The  scene  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Lee  as  he  came  riding 
slowly  to  his  tent  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  July  4th,  and  the 
corresponding  scene  which  the  author  witnessed  at  Meade’s  headquar¬ 
ters  at  twelve  o’clock  the  same  night,  are  pictures  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  some  day  be  thrown  upon  the  canvas  by  a  great  master. 

With  his  manifest  fidelity  to  historic  truth  in  all  that  is  vital,  the  au¬ 
thor  may  be  pardoned  if  in  two  poetic  observations  his  imagination  got 
the  better  of  his  senses.  The  sun’s  rays  did  not  glint  from  the  spires 
of  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  July  1.  Gettysburg  had  no  spires. 
Nor  did  the  katydids  sing  cheerily  on  the  night  of  the  3d.  In  this  lati¬ 
tude  they  do  not  sing  in  July. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke,  Professor  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  at  the  Art  School  in  Stuttgart.  A  New 
Translation  from  the  Seventh  German  Edition.  Edited  by  Clarence 
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Cook.  In  two  large  volumes  8vo.  pp.  571,  695.  Fully  Illustrated. 

New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

The  plan  which  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubke  follows  in  his  “History  of  Art,” 
is  one  which  at  once  commends  itself  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  great  truths  that  “Art  is  the  reflection  of  the  civilization  in 
which  it  was  produced,”  and  that  it  is  thus  easy  to  establish  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  art  for  one  country  but  not  a  general  philosophy,  his  first  work 
upon  entering  a  survey  of  the  art-forms  of  any  nation  or  period,  is  a 
brief  review  of  the  people  and  their  surrounding  circumstances.  His 
treatment  of  conditions  and  innate  characteristics  is  so  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  that  the  direction  of  the  pew  development  bursts  upon  the 
student  at  a  glance,  and  the  new  forms  speak  to  him  an  intelligible  lan¬ 
guage. 

Throughout  his  work  he  has  followed  the  plan  of  grouping  the  sister 
arts  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting  of  the  separate  nations 
together,  thereby  clearly  showing  the  dependence  of  each  upon  the 
others. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  primitive  art  he  properly  begins  his  work, 
as  all  other  historians  do,  with  the  study  of  Egypt.  Then  follows  in 
natural  order  a  clear  and  vigorous  characterization  of  the  nations  of 
Asia  Minor. 

In  Greek  art  we  have  a  masterly  subject  treated  in  a  masterly  way. 
In  his  preliminary  observations  he  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Greek  art— that  universal  human  significance  which  all  the 
world  recognizes — carefully  impressing  upon  the  student  that  the  out¬ 
ward  result  is  only  the  sign  of  the  “personal  and  national  inner  devel¬ 
opment.”  The  Doric  and  Ionic  forms  are  each  in  turn  made  to  tell  us 
of  the  severe,  self-dependent  Dorians  and  the  cultivated,  versatile 
Ionians. 

But  it  is  in  sculpture  especially  that  the  Greeks  show  their  unrivaled 
preeminence.  Their  intense  love  for  beauty  and  their  conception  of  the 
gods,  half  human,  half  divine,  but  wholly  beautiful,  tend  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  and  noblest  representation  of  the  human  form. 
Their  forgetfulness  of  the  individual  in  the  supreme  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state,  looks  forward  to  the  same  result,  and  the  artist  ex¬ 
pends  his  skill  in  portraying  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  gods  and 
heroes. 

The  Romans  are  essentially  a  political  people,  holding  their  universal 
acquisitions  with  an  unyielding  grasp,  gathering  to  themselves  the  art 
of  all  nations  and  again  distributing  the  same,  especially  Greek  art, 
generalized  to  all  the  world.  If  the  transitions  of  Roman  art  are  less 
clearly  defined,  it  is  because  it  always  holds  a  subordinate  position  in 
the  national  life. 

The  significance  of  early  Christian  art  is  very  forcible  and  suggestive; 
touched  in  the  East  by  Oriental  and  everywhere  by  Pagan  influences,  it 
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strives  to  make  the  old  forms  speak  a  new  language.  What  wonder 
that,  at  first,  there  is  only  an  unintelligible  discord.  Yet  this  period  of 
the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  becomes  the  mediator  between  the  old  art 
and  the  new. 

In  the  Romanesque  period,  beginning  about  the  tenth  century,  the 
method  of  progress  is  essentially  changed.  Christianity  gives  a  com¬ 
mon  impulse  to  all  the  new  nationalities  which  develop  new  forms  in 
common  yet  preserve  their  free  individuality.  It  is  a  period  of  deep 
thought. 

Chivalry,  the  Crusades  and  the  rise  of  national  poesy  all  hasten  to 
usher  in  a  new  and  splendid  period — the  Gothic.  Bolder  and  more  ar¬ 
bitrary  than  the  Romanesque,  its  prevailing  impulse  is  toward  an  artis¬ 
tic  ideal — a  continual  struggle  toward  the  expression  of  new  thoughts 
and  bolder  purposes.  Thus  we  have  the  free  light  character,  with  lofty 
proportions  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  capricious  until  the  no¬ 
ble  style  ends  in  degeneration  and  dissolution. 

At  length  men  wearied  with  the  vain  endeavor  to  represent  their 
ideals  according  to  the  mode  of  thought  prescribed  by  the  Church, 
break  away  from  old  tradition,  and  trust  rather  to  individual  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age, — the  rise  of  Protestantism  was  felt 
throughout  the  world.  The  Renaissance  turns  from  the  symbolic  to 
the  real.  Old  forms  are  revived  and  studied  and  henceforth  the  individ¬ 
ual  thought  is  to  be  expressed  instead  of  the  universal.  Painting  be¬ 
comes  the  great  art  of  modern  times,  enabling  the  artist  to  portray  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  or  emotions. 

Prof.  Liibke’s  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  chosen,  and  he 
makes  frequent  references  to  the  great  authorities. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  shows  some  partiality  toward  German  work, 
and  that  he  slights  modern  and  American  art.  As  the  latter  is  essen¬ 
tially  modern,  and  the  materials  for  such  study  are  all  about  us,  we  can 
dispense  with  a  full  treatment  of  this  branch  more  easily  than  any  other. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  method  of  study  is  so  true  and  philo¬ 
sophical  that  the  earnest  student  is  quite  prepared  and  eager  to  enter  a 
wider  field  of  the  study  of  modern  times  than  any  one  author  would  af¬ 
ford.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work  is  in  keeping  with  its  intrinsic  merits.  A.  G.  H. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  of  Church 

History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Vol.  VI. 

Modern  Christianity.  The  German  Reformation — A.  D.  1517-1530. 

pp.  755.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  Church  will  long  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Schaff  for 
what  he  has  contributed  to  its  literature  ;  but  for  nothing  will  that  grat¬ 
itude  be  more  deserved  than  for  this  history.  It  is  a  mammoth  work, 
and  represents  an  amount  of  labor  that  cannot  be  fully  appreciated. 
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In  giving  to  the  public  the  sixth  volume,  which  begins  Modern  Chris¬ 
tianity,  before  the  fifth,  which  concludes  the  Middle  Ages,  the  author 
has  doubtless  gratified  nearly  every  reader.  It  is  refreshing  to  be  taken 
to  Reformation  scenes  without  being  first  compelled  to  traverse  the 
dreary  wastes  of  what  lies  in  advance.  No  effort  has  been  deemed  too 
laborious  or  too  trying  to  get  at  the  best  sources  ;  but  the  author  has 
visited  and  re-visited  the  scenes  of  his  history  and  made  himself  familiar 
with  these  as  well  as  consulted  the  best  works  on  his  subject.  A  native 
German  himself  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  he  is  specially 
adapted  for  the  work  of  writing  a  history  of  the  German  Reformation. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  the  Lutheran  reader  cannot  fail  to 
notice.  While  Dr.  Schaff  is  as  ardent  in  his  praise  of  Luther  as  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirer  can  fairly  expect,  when  separated  from  any 
comparisons  with  Reformed  theologians  or  any  controversy  with  them, 
his  bias  becomes  evident  just  as  soon  as  he  reaches  controverted  ground 
or  begins  to  compare  man  with  man.  In  his  section  on  “Luther's  Pub¬ 
lic  Character  and  Position  in  History,”  on  page  733,  we  read  this  : 

“Luther  was  a  genuine  man  of  the  people,  rooted  and  grounded  in 
rustic  soil,  but  looking  boldly  and  trustingly  to  heaven  with  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Gospel  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  plebeian,  without  a  drop  of  pa¬ 
trician  blood,  and  never  ashamed  of  his  lowly  origin.  But  what  king 
or  emperor  or  pope  of  his  age  could  compare  with  him  in  intellectual 
and  moral  force  ?  He  was  endowed  with  an  overwhelming  genius  and 
indomitable  energy,  with  fiery  temper  and  strong  passions,  with  irre¬ 
sistible  eloquence,  native  wit,  and  harmless  humor,  absolutely  honest 
and  disinterested,  strong  in  faith,  fervent  in  prayer,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Many  of  his  wise,  quaint,  and  witty  sayings 
have  passed  into  popular  proverbs  ;  and  no  German  writer  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  named  and  quoted  than  Luther.” 

But  in  writing  of  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  he  says  in  one  place  (p.  662) : 
“The  difference  between  them  [Luther  and  Zwingli]  is  only  a  little  more 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  intolerance  in  Luther,  and  a  little  more  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  and  liberality  in  Zwingle.  This  difference  is  characteristic 
of  the  Reformers  and  of  the  denominations  which  they  represent.”  In 
another  place  (p.  665),  in  speaking  of  them,  he  says  :  “He  [Zwingli] 
was  inferior  to  Luther  in  genius,  and  depth  of  mind  and  heart,  but  his 
superior  in  tolerance,  liberality,  and  courtesy  ;  and  in  these  qualities  also 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  has  the  sympathies  of  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  culture.”  The  same  bias  appears  also  in  his  comparison  of  Luther 
with  Calvin  on  page  738.  He  quotes  freely  to  show  Luther’s  violent 
language,  but  sparingly  from  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  although  he  confesses 
(p.  667)  that  Zwingli  “knew  how  to  be  severe,  and  to  use  the  rapier  and 
the  knife  against  the  club  and  sledge-hammer  of  the  Wittenberg  Re¬ 
former.”  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  not  enough  of  the  im- 
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partial  historian  here  but  too  much  of  the  zeal  of  the  advocate.  But 
Dr.  Schaff  may  think  that  he  is  carrying  out  the  principle  stated  in  his 
preface — “The  historian  must  be  impartial  without  being  neutral  or 
indifferent.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  advance  in  the  author  in  the  use  of  the 
word,  “consubstantiation,  ”  to  characterize  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  No  one  has  sinned  in  this  particular  more  than  Dr.  S. 
himself,  but  now  he  says  (p.  671,  note):  “Lutheran  divines  expressly 
reject  it  as  a  misrepresentation.”  He  evidently,  too,  has  heard  of  some 
of  the  objections  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  in  the  same  note  he 
says  :  “Lutheran  divines  in  America  are  very  sensitive  when  charged 
with  consubstantiation.”  True;  and  let  us  hope  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  it,  at  least  from  Dr.  Schaff. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  closing  this  notice  with  the  author's  high 
estimate  of  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible  (p.  359) : 

“Luther’s  version  is  an  idiomatic  reproduction  of  the  Bible  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Bible.  It  brings  out  the  whole  wealth,  force,  and 
beauty  of  the  German  language.  It  is  the  first  German  classic,  as  King 
James’s  version  is  the  first  English  classic.  It  anticipated  the  golden 
age  of  German  literature  as  represented  by  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Herder, 
Goethe,  Schiller, — all  of  them  Protestants,  and  more  or  less  indebted  to 
the  Luther-Bible  for  their  style.  The  best  authority  in  Teutonic  phi¬ 
lology  pronounces  his  language  to  be  the  fountain  of  the  new  High 
German  dialect  on  account  of  its  purity  and  influence,  and  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  dialect  on  account  of  its  freedom  which  conquered  even  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  authors.” 

The  critical  Period  of  American  History  1783-1789.  By  John  Fiske. 

pp.  368.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  average  American  citizen  has  little  idea  of  the  perilous  condition 
of  affairs  in  our  country  from  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence  to 
the  formal  organization  of  our  government  in  1889.  There  was  not 
only  little  to  bind  the  states  together  but,  in  many  of  them,  such  serious 
cases  of  dispute  and  antagonism  that  they  were  drifting  farther  and 
farther  apart.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  bitterness  that 
sprung  up  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  against  New  York  on  account 
of  the  tariff  imposed  on  articles  imported  from  the  former  states  ;  the 
quarrel  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  over  the  possession  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  ;  the  contest  between  New  York  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  over  the  possession  of  the  Green  Mountains;  the  conflicting 
claims  to  the  western  territory  ;  the  commercial  war  of  the  several 
states  upon  one  another.  Other  difficulties  in  the  way  were,  the  low 
state  of  American  credit ;  the  craze  for  paper  money  ;  lawless  disturb¬ 
ances,  such  as  the  Shays  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  respect  for  the  laws  and  demands  of  Congress. 

How  to  organize,  out  of  such  chaos,  a  government  that  would  have 
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the  elements  of  unity  and  stability  and  yet  preserve  the  essential  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  states,  was  a  problem  that  demanded  the  highest  and  wisest 
statesmanship  European  powers,  with  one  voice,  predicted  failure. 
All  history  was  against  it.  It  is  only  when  we  get  a  view  of  those 
times,  such  as  this  volume  gives  us,  that  we  see  how  critical  the  period 
was,  and  with  what  exceptional  wisdom  and  prudence  our  statesmen  of 
that  day  acted.  Their  work  has  stood  the  test  of  a  century,  and  a  try¬ 
ing  century  it  has  been.  The  present  year  should  witness  such  a  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  as  is  befitting  the 
character  of  the  instrument  and  the  nation  that  has  grown  to  such 
magnitude  and  power  under  it.  The  wide  reading  of  this  book  will  help 
to  awaken  enthusiasm. 


IV.— PRACTICAL. 

Ansprachen  und  Gebete  gesprochen  in  den  Versammlungen  der  ev.-luth. 
Gesammtgemeinde  und  ihres  Vorstandes  von  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Walther, 
Pfarrer  genannter  Gemeinde  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  8  vo.  pp.  206.  St. 
Louis:  Lutherischer  Concordia  Verlag. 

Of  the  sainted  Dr.  Walther  it  can  be  truly  said  <4he  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.”  Happily  his  great  and  multitudinous  labors  did  not  so  absorb 
his  time  as  to  preclude  him  from  fixing  imperishably,  with  his  pen  on 
paper,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  best  products  of  his  mind  and  heart. 
His  numerous  volumes,  accordingly,  take  the  place  of  the  living  man 
and  perpetuate  his  great  and  blessed  influence  in  the  Church. 

The  present  posthumous  work  contains  first  a  number  of  addresses 
delivered  before  the  meetings  of  his  congregation  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  of  new  members.  Most  of  them  are  based  on  a  Scripture 
text  and  they  set  before  the  members  of  the  church  alike  their  duties  and 
their  privileges,  as  well  as  the  exalted  blessings  of  pure  doctrine  and 
freedom  of  conscience  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Besides  these  addresses  the  volume  comprises  also  the  prayers  offered 
at  the  opening  of  these  congregational  meetings.  Some  have  special 
reference  to  the  Church  Festivals,  others  centre  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Christian  Life,  &c.,  while  others  again  are  of  a 
general  character.  They  are  prayers  which  may  suitably  be  used  by 
any  minister  in  any  congregation  and  by  the  people  in  their  closet. 
This  holy  man  had  evidently  been  taught  to  pray  by  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  his  intercessory  utterances  are  models  of  a  high  order.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  these  prayers  into  English  ought  to  have  a  large  demand. 

Selections  from  the  Book  of  Worship  with  Tunes.  Published  by  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Fifth  edition,  pp.  96.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication 
Society. 

This  is  a  capital  idea.  And  it  has  been  well  carried  out  by  the  com- 
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mittee  which  the  General  Synod  at  Omaha  appointed  to  make  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Book  of  Worship  and  Tunes  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
Common  Service.  The  number  of  hymns  so  selected  is  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred,  about  one  sixth  of  the  collection.  The  Doxologies 
are  also  included.  The  little  book  is  in  the  best  sense  a  selection.  The 
hymns  are  the  choice  ones,  those  which  are  most  usually  sung  in  all  the 
churches. 

The  object  of  this  abridgment  is  not  to  displace  the  full  book,  but  to 
meet  the  wants  especially  of  mission  stations,  in  respect  both  of  cheap¬ 
ness  and  convenience.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  however,  if  to  a  large 
extent  this  edition  will  get  into  general  use.  It  will  soon  be  discovered 
that  very  few  hymns  are  ever  sung  in  any  church  except  those  contained 
in  this  collection,  and  pastors  may  studiously  limit  their  announcements 
to  these.  What  is  to  be  desired  is  that  every  one  entering  the  gates  of 
the  sanctuary  will  have  a  copy  of  the  songs  of  Zion  and  unite  in  singing 
them.  The  profits  of  the  Publication  House  are  a  secondary  consider¬ 
ation.  The  foremost  interest  is  to  have  all  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
“Both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children.” 

In  so  small  a  compass  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  Common  Service.  Nor  was  this  necessary.  The  principal  parts 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  those  parts  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  joins  in,  and  the  Communion  Service,  are  inserted.  May  we  not 
hope  that  congregations  generally  will  order  these  “Selections”  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  scatter  them  over  all  the  pews  in  the  Church  and  the  Lecture 
Room.  Such  a  course  will  do  much  to  swell  the  volume  of  praise  and 
to  give  impetus  and  spirit  to  public  worship. 

The  Serninary  Method  of  Original  Study  in  the  Historical  Sciences. 
Illustrated  from  Church  History.  By  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.  D. 
pp.  129  $1.00.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  “Seminary”  as  here  understood  is  a  new  institution  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  students  who  wish  to  do  original  historical  work  need  a  hand¬ 
book  of  this  character  to  instruct  them  both  in  principles  and  methods. 
Some  valuable  discussions  are  added  outlining  the  proper  range  of  this 
form  of  study  and  the  limitations  under  which  it  should  be  conducted  in 
our  colleges.  The  author  aims,  however,  likewise,  at  elevating  the 
standard  of  scholarship  in  our  theological  seminaries,  and  very  justly 
and  seasonably  reminds  them  that  they  “need  to  press  forward  with 
other  University  departments  in  perfecting  their  methods  and  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  character  of  the  work  they  secure  from  students.” 

Gospel  Sermons .  By  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  “Method 
of  Divine  Government.”  pp.  336.  1888.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers. 

The  honored  author  of  this  work  is  known  chiefly  through  his  philo- 
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sophical  works.  Here  he  comes  before  men  as  a  preacher.  “I  am 
anxious,”  he  says,  “that  the  public  should  know  that  much  as  I  value 
philosophy,  I  place  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  above  it.” 

The  sermons  set  forth  clearly  the  way  of  salvation  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  strong  and  lucid  thought,  by  good  illustration,  by  clear  and 
well  chosen  language  and  by  admirable  analysis.  There  is  unfeigned 
piety,  child-like  faith,  the  strong  snd  philosophical  intellect  bringing 
all  its  treasures  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  finding  in  him  a  greater 
wisdom,  the  solution  of  the  mysteries,  it  is  able  to  discover  but  not  to 
explain. 

The  sermon  on  “the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,”  well  illustrates 
what  has  been  said.  “Truth  is  defined  by  philosophers  as  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  our  ideas  with  things.  When  in  any  particular  matter  our 
views  correspond  to  realities,  in  that  matter  we  have  truth.  If  we 
know  God  as  he  really  is,  then  have  we  truth  in  religion.”  Then  he 
goes  on  to  show  that  this  is  found  in  Christ.  Later  on  there  is  an  apt 
sentence.  He  is  speaking  concerning  seekers  after  truth,  the  men  who 
cry  first  seek  truth  and  then  Christ.  “Let  us  not  go  out  with  the  ta¬ 
pers  of  earth  to  seek  the  sun ;  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  heavens  and  is 
seen  by  his  own  light.  Any  other  light  can  at  best  be  merely  like  the 
star  raised  in  the  heavens  to  guide  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  serving  as 
a  good  end  only  so  far  as  it  guides  to  where  Christ  is  found.”  Other 
quotations  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  limits  of  a  brief  book-notice 
forbid. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Scripture  is  found  in  every  ser¬ 
mon,  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  power  and  attraction.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  finds  the  best  book  the  Bible.  It  is  the  well  of  wisdom. 

The  sermons  are  not  the  bright,  dashy,  brilliant  displays  of  our  days, 
but  they  possess  a  massive  strength,  a  rich  thoughtfulness,  a  touching 
piety  and  the  moving  eloquence  which  arises  from  the  combination  of 
these  qualities.  They  are  a  pleasure  and  a  profit. 


V. — GENERAI*  LITERATURE. 

The  Nonsuch  Professor.  By  Rev.  William  Seeker,  Minister  of  All-Hal¬ 
lows  Church,  London  Wall.  pp.  367.  1888.  New  York:  Robert 

Carter  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  book  which  was  written  a  number  of  years  ago  and  is  now 
justly  republished.  It  has  many  of  the  quaint  turns  of  the  last  century, 
but  is  admirable  for  the  keenness  of  its  analysis  and  the  concentration 
of  thought.  It  bristles  with  apothegms. 

Its  main  divisions  are:  “I.  Why  a  Christian  should  do  more  than 
others.  II.  What  the  Christian  does  more  than  others.  III.  Applica¬ 
tion,  for  the  Erection  of  Singular  Principles.  IV.  Directions  to  those 
who  wish  to  do  more  than  others.”  All  these  are  enforced  by  reasons 
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and  practical  directions,  admirably  put.  The  book  abounds  in  seed- 
thoughts.  “The  cloth  of  humility  should  always  be  worn  on  the  back 
of  Christianity.”  “The  trial  of  ourselves  is  the  ready  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves.”  “He  that  buys  a  jewel  in  a  case  deserves  to 
be  cozened  with  a  Bristol  stone.”  “How  monstrous  is  it,  to  see  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  tongue  larger  than  his  hand  !  To  speak  so  much  of  God  to  oth¬ 
ers,  and  act  so  little  for  God  himself.” 

The  book  deals  in  antitheses.  Probably  a  defect,  as  one  wearies  of 
the  see-saw  phrases.  Yet,  Shakespeare  is  condemned  for  the  same. 
We  give  but  one  instance,  his  comparison  of  suffering  and  sinning.  “In 
suffering  the  offence  is  offered  to  us  ;  in  sinning,  the  offence  is  commit¬ 
ted  against  God.  In  suffering  there  is  an  infringement  of  man’s  lib¬ 
erty  ;  in  sinning,  there  is  a  denial  of  God’s  authority.  The  evil  of  suf¬ 
fering  is  transient ;  but  the  evil  of  sin  is  permanent.  In  suffering  we 
lose  the  favor  of  men ;  but  in  sinning  we  hazard  the  favor  of  God.” 

Whoever  desires  a  quaint,  pithy,  suggestive,  searching  book,  will 
make  no  mistake  by  reading  “The  Nonsuch  Professor.” 

Romanism  versus  The  Public  School  System.  By  Daniel  Dorchester, 

D.  D.  pp.  351.  Price  $1.25.  New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

Dr.  Dorchester’s  familiarity  with  the  religious  and  educational  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  has  specially  fitted  him  to  give  the  facts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  covered  by  this  book  and  to  discuss  the  questions  involved.  The 
recent  events  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  have  brought  the  topic  with 
great  emphasis  before  the  American  people,  and  manifestly  it  is  to  be 
for  some  years  to  come  one  of  the  most  prominent  public  questions. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  gives  a  history  of  the 
contest,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present,  showing  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  arose  and  the  grounds  taken  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Statistics  given  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Parochial  Schools,  and  of  the  moneys  drawn  from  the  public  funds, 
particularly  in  New  York  City,  for  various  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  significant.  The  second  part  treats  of 
the  questions  and  principles  involved  in  the  contest.  These  deserve  to 
be  studied  by  every  citizen,  and  especially  by  every  Protestant.  Dr. 
Dorchester’s  brief  outline  of  the  points  involved  will  prove  helpful  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  whole  matter,  and  aid  in  preparing  the 
country  for  the  needed  and  right  maintenance  of  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  author  does  not  write  as  an  alarmist  or  with  partisan  heat, 
but  yet  presents  the  matter  with  the  emphasis  which  becomes  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  issues  involved.  The  prublic  school  system  is  passing  through 
a  crisis  ;  and  whatever  adjustment  may  be  made  of  the  points  in  con¬ 
tention,  the  system  in  its  essential  integrity  must  be  maintained. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Dr.  Dorchester,  in  the  supposed  interest 
of  such  adjustment,  goes  to  an  extreme  of  secularistic  view,  when  he 
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claims  that  “there  must  be  no  religious  instruction”  in  these  schools, 
and  that  “a  purely  secular  basis  is  the  only  basis  in  which  all  citizens 
can  unite.”  All  will  concede,  indeed,  that  there  must  be  no  sectarian 
instruction  in  them,  and  that  they  must  be  conducted  on  a  purely  “non¬ 
sectarian”  basis.  But  surely  “non-sectarian”  must  not  be  made  synon¬ 
ymous  with  no  religion  at  all  or  with  a  purely  secular  system.  The  re¬ 
ligious  side  of  human  nature  is  a  part  of  its  natural  constitution  which 
needs  development  in  education  along  with  the  other  parts,  if  we  are  to 
have  true  or  well-ordered  humanity  And  there  is  an  immense  field  of 
religion  that  is  not  sectarian,  but  common  and  broad  as  human  nature — 
a  vast  realm  of  theistic  and  religious  truth  and  duty  not  disputed,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  few  abnormal  exceptions  to  manhood.  Why,  in  order  to  har¬ 
monize  religious  sects  in  the  use  of  the  schools  should  we  eject  what  all 
the  religious  sects  hold  as  their  common  possession?  Moreover,  is 
atheism ,  which  is  the  true  synonym  of  “no  religious  instruction,”  the 
proper  basis  for  the  true  training  of  the  masses  of  the  young  for  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  and  for  the  right  order  and  welfare  of  social  life?  Is 
the  adoption  of  athestic  basis  in  the  schools  what  the  various  contest¬ 
ants  want?  Surely,  such  “godless”  school  system  no  more  satisfies  the 
Roman  Catholics  than  does  a  Protestant  system.  And  why  should 
Protestantism  be  any  better  satisfied  with  it?  Further,  why,  to  avoid 
sectarianism,  run  right  into  practical  adoption,  in  the  schools,  of  the 
position  of  the  most  diminutive  and  worst  sect  within  the  country,  that 
of  the  opposers  of  all  religion?  This  is  to  give  up  “religion”  in  the 
interest  of  the  lowest  grade  of  sectarian  view  in  the  land.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  secularistic  view  of  life  and  the  world,  of  civil  duties  and  rela¬ 
tions,  did  not  create  our  free  institutions  and  life,  and  cannot  maintain 
and  continue  them.  They  are  the  product  of  thorough  theism  and 
Christianity.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  “common  Christianity”  which 
has  made  our  country  need  not  surrender  the  truth  which  it  holds  in 
common  in  order  to  avoid  trenching  on  the  sphere  of  denominational 
specialties,  this  “purely  secular”  practice  undertakes  to  preserve  for 
the  nation  what  pure  secularism;  or  anything  short  of  Christian  thought 
and  life,  could  never  have  given.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
only  basis  for  the  public  school  system  at  all,  is  the  necessity  of  it  for 
civil  freedom  and  social  welfare.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  right  in 
classing  God’s  word  as  a  sectarian  Book,  and  no  propriety  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country’s  consenting  to  have  it  so  classed.  We  believe,  with  Judge 
Pitman,  as  quoted  on  p.  164,  wThere  he  answers  the  question  :  Can  the 
public  school  teach  a  common  Christianity?  “It  were  indeed  a  scandal 
to  our  religion,  if  there  were  no  ground  upon  which  its  nominal  adhe¬ 
rents  could  stand  together.  Can  it  be  that  our  schools  must  be  left 
pagan  because  we  are  sectarian.  Such  a  conclusion  is  repulsive  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  community.” 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  Dr.  Dorchester  in  the  judgment  that  “it 
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would  be  wise  legislation  to  forbid  the  gathering  of  children  into  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  any  kind,  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  Protestant,  or  any  other, 
until  they  shall  have  reached  their  fourteenth  year.”  We  are  aston¬ 
ished  at  this  from  the  author’s  pen.  No  such  invasion  of  religious 
freedom  is  called  for  or  defensible.  Undesirable  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Parochial  School  system  may  seem  to  us,  educating,  in  separation  from 
others,  the  children  of  that  Church  in  subservience  to  a  system  of 
thought  and  action  dictated  by  a  foreign  power,  and  the  consequent 
fostering  of  a  class  feeling,  the  proposed  remedy  would  be  a  departure 
from  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  free  institutions. 

Though  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  a  few  of  the  views  of  the 
author,  we  desire  to  commend  this  volume  for  the  widest  possible  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  book  for  the  times.  M.  v. 

The  Boyhood  of  Christ.  By  Lew  Wallace,  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  &c. 

Fourteen  Full-page  Engravings  on  Plate  Paper.  4to.,  pp.  101.  Or¬ 
namental  Leather  Covers.  Price  $3.50.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

Of  the  marketable  value  which  religion  imparts  to  literature,  no  bet¬ 
ter  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  prodigious  and  continuous  popularity 
which  has  been  attained  by  “Ben  Hur.”  People  generally  must  have  a 
thoughtful  interest  in  religion,  and  especially  in. Christianity,  or  literary 
favorites  and  popular  authors  would  not  weave  its  golden  threads  into 
their  charming  webs  of  fiction.  The  readers  of  “Ben  Hur”  will  doubt¬ 
less,  in  most  cases,  share  the  writer’s  disappointment  in  taking  up  “The 
Boyhood  of  Christ.”  Between  “A  Tale  of  the  Christ”  and  “The  Boy¬ 
hood  of  Christ,”  all  will  naturally  expect  a  close  affinity.  They  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  this  affinity  is  limited  to  the  title  pages  and  to  the 
author.  There  being  confessedly  no  boyhood  of  Christ  on  record,  save 
what  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  meagre  allusions  of  the  gospels, 
the  author,  instead  of  creating  such  a  boyhood  by  the  vigor  of  his  own 
imagination,  has  simply  presented,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  a  number  of 
the  absurd  and  often  silly  tales  which  fill  the  voluminous  apocryphal  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  early  centuries.  The  evidential  value  of  these  legends, 
bringing  out  as  they  do  in  strong  relief  the  soberness  and  veracity  of 
the  evangelical  narratives,  is  very  great ;  as  for  instance  the  contrast 
between  these  miracles  and  those  of  the  former  ;  but  as  for  any  light 
they  throw  upon  the  childhood  of  our  Saviour,  they  are  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written,  and  may  well,  in  the  author’s  language, 
“have  place  on  the  shelf  along  with  other  religious  literary  curiosities, 
such  as  the  Koran  and  the  Mormon  Bible.” 

This  is  not  to  be  said,  however,  of  the  present  book.  Its  place  is  not 
on  the  shelf  anywhere,  but  on  the  parlor  table,  where  its  superb  me¬ 
chanical  execution  and  its  fine  illustrations,  including  a  number  of  the 
most  popular  Madonnas,  will  always  make  it  a  most  attractive  volume. 
And  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  reader  will  also  be  held  here  and  there  by 
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clever  and  wholesome  observations,  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci¬ 
men  :  “One  of  the  clearest  observations  of  life  is  that  people  of  good 
intent  are  never  troubled  in  the  matter  of  religion  except  as  they  stray 
off  into  the  field  of  conjecture.  *  *  When  you  hear  a  man  talking 

oracularly  in  definition  of  topics  which  our  Lord  thought  best  to  leave 
outside  of  his  teachings  and  revelations,  set  it  down  that  he  is  trench¬ 
ing  on  the  business  of  the  Father  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Son;  then 
go  your  way  and  let  him  alone.” 

Three  Greek  Children.  A  Story  of  Home  in  Old  Time.  By  the  Rev. 

Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  With  Illustrations  after  Flaxman  and  the  Antique,  pp.  205. 

New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  and  about  Athens,  in  the  year  420 
B.  C.,  or  during  the  time  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Sparta. 

The  book  is  for  children  and  although  it  is  filled  with  tales  of  Grecian 
mythology,  which  older  students  sometimes  find  hard  to  remember 
clearly,  these  are  told  in  such  a  manner  that  the  youngest  reader  cannot 
fail  to  understand  and  enjoy  them. 

We  find  the  three  Greek  children  first  with  their  parents  in  their  city 
home  in  Athens  ;  later  the  writer  takes  them  to  the  battle  fields  of  Mar¬ 
athon  and  Salamis  ;  and  finally,  when  their  parents  have  been  taken 
prisoners,  the  children  are  conveyed  by  their  faithful  nurse  in  secret  to 
Sparta. 

In  these  places  they  learn  more  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Greeks  of  that  time  ;  also  the  differences  in  the  education  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  and  Athenian  children. 

The  principal  myths  ' are  those  of  Demeter,  Ulysses  and  Theseus, 
while  the  true  stories  are  anecdotes  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Plataea.  There  is  also  a  long  account  of  Aristomenes,  who  figured 
so  prominently  in  the  Messenian  wars. 

The  book  is  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  by  giving  youth¬ 
ful  readers  a  taste  of  Grecian  history,  it  creates  in  them  a  desire  to 
search  for  more  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  which  we  always  find  in 
the  lives  of  the  brave  Hellenes. 

There  is  a  number  of  illustrations,  in  black  and  yellow,  which  are 
very  pleasing. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antonius.  Translated  by 

George  Long.  Revised  Edition.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons. 

If  a  “diminutive  mass  of  precious  metal”  constitutes  a  nugget  then 
the  Thoughts  of  Rome’s  noblest  emperor  are  entitled  to  be  added  to  the 
beautiful  “Knickerbocker  Nuggets”  for  which  the  literary  world  is  in- 
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debted  to  the  Knickerbocker  press.  Though  a  persecutor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  Christians  themselves  have  for  many  centuries  delighted  in 
his  lofty  contemplations.  Mr.  Long  adds  to  his  translation  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  Emperor  and  a  criticism  of  his  philosophy. 

Erzahlungen  fur  die  Jugend.  i.  Bandchen,  Die  Ostereier.  Mic  und 
Nic.  2.  Bandchen.  Gottfried,  der  junge  Einsiedler.  Heinrich  von 
Eichenfels.  pp.  126,  138. 

These  are  neat  little  volumes  containing  charming  tales  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  brought  out  in  attractive  style.  The  wisdom  of  these  “Mis¬ 
sourians”  in  recognizing  the  impure  elements  contained  in  the  popular 
German  juvenile  literature,  and  the  conscientious  oversight  they  exer¬ 
cise  over  the  young,  in  providing  from  their  own  press  something  more 
wholesome,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  large 
series  of  these  German  juveniles  carefully  expurgated  by  men  who  have 
a  keen  faculty  for  distinguishing  moral  poison,  and  they  may  be  safely 
Dommended  to  all  German  households. 

Sure  to  Succeed.  By  J.  Thain  Davidson,  D.  D.,  author  of  “The  City 
Youth,”  “Talks  with  Young  Men,”  “Forewarned — Forearmed,”  etc. 
pp.  289.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway. 

Here  are  twenty  short  sermons  to  young  men,  the  last  of  the  monthly 
series,  so  far  as  published,  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  been  delivering  in 
London  for  more  than  ten  years.  They  aim  to  meet  the  practical  diffi- 
culties  that  beset  young  men  in  large  cities  rather  than  the  objections 
of  skeptics  or  the  philosophical  criticisms  upon  the  Bible.  They  are 
fresh,  direct,  pointed  with  apt  illustrations  and  very  interesting.  Young 
men  are  ordinarily  not  disposed  to  choose  a  volume  of  sermons  for  read¬ 
ing — even  for  Sunday  reading — but,  should  any  one  select  this,  he  will 
find  it  not  only  profitable  but  highly  entertaining.  We  specially  com¬ 
mend  “What  is  Man?”  “WTby  not  Confess  Christ?”  and  “A  Smooth 
Road  but  Fatal  Ending.” 

The  Cheque  Book  of  the  Bank  of  Faith.  Being  Precious  Promises 
arranged  for  Daily  Use.  With  Brief  Experimental  Comments.  By 
pp.  366.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

Those  acquainted  with  Spurgeon’s  “Morning  by  Morning”  and  “Eve¬ 
ning  by  Evening”  will  readily  understand  the  arrangement  of  this  book 
as  well  as  its  value.  As  in  them,  so  here  there  is  a  page  for  each  day 
of  the  year,  headed  by  a  passage  of  Scripture  and  followed  by  pointed 
comments.  The  difference  is,  that,  while  they  treat  of  all  kinds  of  Bib¬ 
lical  truths,  this  gives  only  the  promises.  It  is  a  book  that  will  not  fail 
to  cheer  the  Christian  in  his  daily  life. 
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Mehrstimmiges  Choralbuch  zu  dem  Kirchengesangbuch  fur  Evangelisch- 
Lutherische  Gemeinden  Ungeanderter  Augsburgischer  Confession. 
Herausgegeben  von  Karl  Brauer.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Lutherischer  Con¬ 
cordia  Verlag. 

This  collection  of  chorals  is  published  to  supplement  former  publica¬ 
tions  and  give  a  greater  variety  of  tunes  for  the  various  hymns  of  the 
German  churches  in  America.  It  follows,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
second  edition  of  the  Kern  von  Layriz ,  and  has  also  drawn  from  Dr. 
Schoberlein,  the  Niirnbergisches  Gesangbuch  of  1610,  Bach,  and  others. 
Deviations  from  the  style  of  musical  compositions  of  the  16th  and  17th 
century  are  changed  so  as  to  conform  thereto. 

The  collection  seems  to  be  a  very  good  one.  The  type  and  musical 
scores  are  clearly  and  correctly  printed,  and  the  book  will  supply  a  need 
among  those  for  whom  it  has  been  compiled. 

We  do  not  believe  that  much  of  the  music  of  this  class  will  ever  se¬ 
cure  a  firm  hold  in  America,  and  while  deprecating  the  light  style  of 
much  of  the  modern  church  music,  this  16th  century  style  is  almost  too 
severely  classical  for  the  average  American  congregation  of  to-day. 
But  for  those  who  cling  to  the  16th  century  in  everything  else  this  mu¬ 
sic  will  be  quite  suitable,  and  for  them  it  was  meant.  Indeed  it  would 
be  well  occasionally  to  season  modern  church  music  with  such  tunes  as 
Eine  Feste  Burg ,  Nun  danket  alle  Got,  and  others ;  but  for  exclusive 
use  the  16th  century  style  is  rather  heavy. 

The  collection  would  have  been  made  more  interesting  if  the  names 
of  the  composers  and  dates  of  composition  had  been  added,  s.  G.  v. 


VI.— PAMPHLETS. 

Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  Gottingen,  send  us  several  recently  pub¬ 
lished  pamphlets  containing  discussions  of  special  theological  points 
that  deserve  mention.  Professor  Wendt  has  published  the  address  de¬ 
livered  by  him  to  his  students  on  Harnack’s  Dogmengeschichte,  in  which 
he  gives  a  resume  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  work,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  minor  objections,  approves  of  the  standpoint 
taken  by  Harnack.  It  is  known  that  his  peculiar  hypothesis  is  this, 
that  in  the  origin  and  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy  was  active  not  only  formally,  but  also  materially.  Dr.  Hermann 
Gunkel,  a  new  Privatdocent  in  Gottingen,  has  issued  a  study  on  Die 
Wirkungen  des  Heiligen  Geistes,  contrasting  what  he  conceives  to  have 
been  the  popular  view  with  that  maintained  by  St.  Paul.  The  spirit 
and  animus  of  the  whole  discussion  is  extremely  radical.  His  manners 
and  methods  are  such  that  his  pamphlet  is  intelligible  only  to  those  al¬ 
ready  well  initiated  in  the  intricacies  of  German  critical  work.  He  is  a 
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pupil  of  Ritschl  to  the  core.  The  pamphlet  on  the  Angelolgoy  and 
Demonology  of  St.  Paul,  by  Dr.  Otto.  Everling  is  a  carefully  collected 
summary  of  the  materials  of  the  problem,  but  with  a  discussion  of  it 
that  is  not  satisfactory.  The  leading  characteristic  of  these  brochures 
is  the  extreme  subjective  character  of  the  criticism  of  Biblical  problems. 
In  many  respects  they  are  good  examples  of  how  not  to  study  the  Bible. 

The  New  Africa  :  Its  Discovery  and  Destiny.  By  George  Lansing  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  pp.  56.  New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

Des  Lutherischen  Hausfreundes  Kalender.  1889.  Chicago,  Ill.  :  Ger¬ 
man  Publication  Board. 

The  total  of  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  as  given  in  this  Almanac,  is  4,512  ministers,  7,610  con¬ 
gregations,  and  1,037,970  communicants. 

The  Lutheran  Almanac  and  Year-Book  for  1880.  Edited  by  Rev.  Mat¬ 
thias  Sheeleigh,  D.  D.  Philadelphia  :  Lutheran  Publication  Society. 

This  is  the  nineteenth  number  of  this  excellent  annual  under  the  ed¬ 
itorship  of  Dr.  Sheeleigh.  In  addition  to  the  usual  calendar  it  contains 
a  list  of  the  General  Church  Boards  with  their  officers  ;  the  officers  of 
Synods  with  places  and  times  of  meeting  ;  Lutheran  periodicals  ;  educa¬ 
tional  institutions;  orphans’  homes,  asylums,  etc.;  clerical  register; 
deaths  of  Lutheran  ministers;  degrees  conferred  on  Lutherans  in  1888, 
etc.,  etc.  The  aggregate  of  ministers  is  the  same  as  in  the  Almanac  of 
the  Hausfreund. 

Synodal  Bericht.  Verhandlungen  der  deutschen  Evang.-luth.  Synode 
von  Missouri,  Ohio  und  audern  Staaten,  Oestlichen  Districts.  A.  D. 
1888.  pp.  56. 

Do.  Mittleren  Districts,  pp.  72.  Do.  Canada  Districts,  pp.  76. 

Do.  Iowa  Districts,  pp.  55.  Do.  Michigan  Districts,  pp.  104. 

Do.  Westlichen  Districts,  pp.  80. 

All  from  the  Concordia  Verlag,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  M.  C.  Barthel,  Agent. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  literature  that  comes  to  the  Quarterly. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  EXALTED  CHARACTER  OF  PREACHING.* 

By  Rev.  E.  S.  Johnston,  A.  M.,  Stoyestown,  Pa. 

Far  above  any  earthly  honor  is  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Its  work  is  the  noblest  and  the  greatest  that  can  en¬ 
gage  the  powers  of  man.  To  preach  the  word  of  God  is  not 
only  the  most  solemn  work,  but  it  is  the  most  exalted  privilege 
on  this  side  of  the  eternal  world.  Its  privilege  agitates  the 
heart,  and  its  honor  oppresses  the  good  man  with  its  weight. 
And  he  would  sink  under  the  pressure  of  the  responsibility  of 
its  duties  were  he  not  sustained  by  the  Lord  and  by  the  power 
of  his  might. 

To  fill  this  office  demands  peculiar  qualifications.  The  preacher 
must  be  a  man  of  piety.  His  principles  must  be  positive,  perma¬ 
nent  and  inflexible.  His  motives  must  be  Scriptural,  unselfish  and 
pure.  His  labors  must  be  characterized  by  courage,  faithfulness 
and  zeal.  He  should  be  well  versed  in  Theology,  Anthropology, 
Christology,  Ecclesiology,  and  Eschatology.  His  knowledge  of 
God  should  be  earnest,  clear,  and  carried  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  possible  in  this  world.  The  same  is  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  knowledge  of  man  and  his  relation  to  Christ.  The 
humanity  and  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  their  relation  to  each 

*The  Charge  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Richard  as  Elizabeth  Graff  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Homiletics  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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other  in  his  one  person ;  the  state  into  which  man  is  brought 
by  the  fall ;  his  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  man’s  nature,  his  duties  and 
his  destiny,  his  redemption,  his  reconciliation  and  reunion  with 
God,  are  all  things  which  ought  to  be  clearly  apprehended  by 
every  minister.  He  should  have  clear  and  correct  views  of  the 
Church  and  her  ordinances,  their  nature,  their  character,  their 
effects,  their  necessity  and  their  adaptation  to  the  end  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  He  must  not  only  understand  these  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  thoroughly  explain,  prove 
and  defend  them  and  teach  them  to  others. 

The  Church  has,  therefore,  acted  wisely  in  giving  a  course  of 
theology,  and  ecclesiasitical  history,  and  church  polity  to  those 
who  are  to  become  her  future  ministers. 

But  above  all  things  else  the  minister  is  to  be  a  preacher.  His 
primary  object  is  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  God’s  grace  in  the 
way  of  salvation.  His  first  duty  is  to  point  out  God’s  remedy 
for  sin,  to  hold  up  Christ  Jesus  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation  to 
a  lost  and  ruined  world.  He  is  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  he  beseeches  men,  in  his  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
Had  there  been  no  need  of  preaching,  the  ministry  would  never 
have  been  established.  The  great  commission  binds  to  this, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  world  demands  it.  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Lo  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  Here  Christ 
makes  preaching  coextensive  with  the  human  race,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Professorship  of  Homiletics,  therefore,  to  which,  you,  my 
dear  brother,  have  been  unanimously  elected,  and  the  duties  of 
which  you  are  about  to  assume  to-night,  is  one  of  special  im¬ 
portance.  You  are  to  train  the  young  men,  who  shall  attend 
upon  the  instructions  of  this  Seminary,  and  who  are  to  be  the 
future  ministers  of  the  Church,  to  preach.  You  are  to  make  of 
them  “workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word.” 

The  Board  has  entire  confidence  in  your  ability  to  accomplish 
this  work  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  the 
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Church,  or  they  would  not  have  called  you  from  your  sphere  of 
extensive  usefulness,  to  this  one  of  still  greater  importance. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that  you  are  now  assum¬ 
ing  a  position  in  which  you  will  find  use  for  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  readiest  skill  in  adopting 
expedients  to  meet  its  various  demands.  There  will  come  unT 
der  your  instruction  youth  of  all  diversities  of  mind  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  traits  and  dispositions,  and  you  will  have  abundant  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  broadest,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
accurate  knowledge.  You  will  need  to  teach  these  young  men 
to  find  the  line  that  separates  the  permanent  from  the  tempor¬ 
ary,  the  flexible  from  the  inflexible,  and  the  fundamental  from  the 
non-essential  in  their  preaching,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to 
direct  the  world  to  the  way  of  blessedness,  to  call  sinners  to  re¬ 
pentance  and  to  confirm  believers  in  their  faith.  You  will  need 
to  instruct  them,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  dwell  too  exclusively 
upon  the  sterner,  the  rigid,  and  the  more  awrful  truths  of  the 

Christian  system,  holding  back  the  rest  and  thus  making  it  ap- 

« 

pear  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  lovely  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
not  to  dwell  so  exclusively  upon  the  milder  themes  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  as  to  emasculate  the  whole  system  and  produce  characters 
degenerate  even  to  softness.  You  will  need  to  train  them  so 
that  they  will  not  be  found  magnifying  mere  opinions  of  their 
own  into  the  importance  of  essential  truth,  and  standing  up  for 
them  to  the  severance  of  the  good  and  the  detriment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  t 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  weakness  of  the  pulpit  of  to-day  con¬ 
sists,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  want  of  a  proper  discrimination 
and  adjustment  of  the  various  elements  of  Christianity.  The 
mischief  comes  from  separating  what  God  has  joined  so  won¬ 
derfully  together  in  the  Christian  system.  While  Christianity 
is  distinct  and  very  marked  as  a  religion  and  complete  in  itself, 
it  has  elements  which  give  rise  to  no  little  perplexity.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  as  if  there  was  no  Limit  to  what  is  gentle,  kind 
and  charitable.  Then  again  the  feeling  is  that  nothing  can  be 
yielded,  all  is  as  rigid  as  cast-iron.  Sometimes  it  would  appear 
as  if  it  were  wholly  a  faith,  and  that  Christianity  and  the  Gospel 
were  the  same.  Again  it  becomes  a  system  of  w'orks,  laying 
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down  a  definite  and  prescribed  standard  of  conduct,  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  our  actions,  and  extending  its  condemning  power 
not  only  to  what  we  do,  but  to  what  we  do  not  do,  until  it  would 
seem  that  Christianity  and  the  Law  were  the  same.  These  va¬ 
rious  elements  combined  and  harmonized  make  Christianity  the 
great  power  it  is  in  the  world,  but  dissevered,  disjointed,  and  ex¬ 
clusively  dwelt  upon,  its  truths  may  have  all  the  force  of  errors, 
or  will  produce  at  best,  only  a  lop-sided  religious  character,  and 
to  that  extent  Christianity  will  be  shorn  of  its  power.  This  one 
thing,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  a  man  would  be  a 
worthy  preacher.  He  must  preach  the  whole  system  of  religion 
which  Christ  taught.  It  includes  faith  and  works  and  charity 
combined.  It  includes  both  Law  and  Gospel.  It  covers  both 
morality  and  religion.  It  has  the  rigor  of  justice  and  the  breath¬ 
ings  of  mercy,  the  sternness  of  the  one,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
other.  The  Gospel  must  be  preached,  but  with  it  must  come 
also  the  Law,  with  every  moral  and  social  duty  under  it.  Men 
may  hate  it,  and  struggle  against  it,  but  upon  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the 
Law  their  eternal  all  depends.  Souls  must  be  convicted  of  sin 
before  they  will  feel  any  desire  to  go  to  Christ,  but  they  cannot 
be  convicted  of  sin  unless  they  understand  the  law  by  which  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin.  Men  must  repent  of  sin,  but  how  can 
they  do  so  unless  they  understand  intelligently  what  constitutes 
sin.  Our  Lord  tells  us  that  he  will  love  most  who  has  had  most 
forgiven,  but  he  only  will  feel  that  he  had  most  forgiven  who 
has  the  fullest  conception  of  the  spirituality  and  holiness  of  the 
divine  Law.  Without  it,  the  sinner  will  perish  in  his  blindness 
and  self-righteousness.  Without  it,  the  saint  will  bring  dishonor 
upon  the  cause  of  his  Saviour  by  his  inconsistent  living.  With¬ 
out  law,  there  would  be  no  proper  moral  standard  of  human 
conduct.  Law  and  Gospel,  the  doctrines  of  duty,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  grace,  are  beautiful  in  their  harmony  and  are  indissolu¬ 
ble  in  making  up  Christianity.  And  to  separate  them  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  entire  system.  Take  either  of  them  away  and  the 
whole  fabric  falls.  Indeed  if  both  be  not  well  and  forcibly  incul¬ 
cated  no  Christian  minister  answers  to  his  call  and  his  mission. 
No  man  is  a  wrorthy  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion  who  ig- 
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nores  “Christ  crucified  ;  Christ  for  sinners  slain.’’  And  no  more 
is  he,  who  dwells  always  and  only  upon  the  mildness  and  mercy 
of  the  Gospel,  without  the  Law,  its  demands  and  its  terrible  sanc¬ 
tions.  In  a  wrord,  the  preacher  is  to  make  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  truth.  He  is  to  adapt  his  preaching  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  his  hearers,  giving  to  each  that  which  will  be  fitted 
to  nourish  the  soul  for  heaven.  Out  of  the  treasury  of  God’s 
word  he  is  to  bring  forth  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  to  confirm 
the  feeble,  enlighten  the  ignorant  and  guide  all  men  to  holiness 
and  heaven. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said :  “I  am 
made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save 
some.”  Paul  had  the  wisdom  and  ability  to  adapt  himself  to 
men  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  knew  just  what  was  wanted  in 
any  emergency.  His  word  was  always  the  right  one.  His  tact 
never  failed  him.  Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his 
knowledge,  his  education,  his  gifts  and  his  experiences,  he  could 
shape  his  discourses  to  every  variety  of  circumstances  without 
prejudicing  in  any  degree  his  sincerity  and  integrity.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  manner  of  his  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  so  many 
opposite  classes  of  mankind,  he  says :  “Though  I  be  free  from 
all,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I  might  gain  the 
more.  And  unto  the  Jews,  I  became  a  Jew,  that  I  might  win 
the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law  that 
I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law7 ;  to  them  that  are 
without  law,  as  without  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
without  law.  To  the  weak  became  I  w?eak,  that  I  might  gain 
the  weak  ;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men  that  I  might  by  all 
means  save  some.”  “Whether  he  is  reasoning  with  the  Jews, 
conciliating  the  Pharisee,  or  confounding  the  Saducee,  disputing 
with  the  Stoic,  or  Epicurean,  or  instructing  or  persuading  the 
idolator,  the  versatility  of  his  powers  are  alike  apparent.”  All 
through  his  eventful  life,  Paul  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  preacher 
wrho  rightfully  and  skilfully  teaches  the  w7ord  of  truth. 

Would  that  all  ministers  w7ere  like  him  in  this  respect!  But 
it  is  just  here  that  many  fail.  And  failing  in  this,  the  results  of 
their  labors  are  not  altogether  such,  as  we  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  They  have  Paul’s  umvavering  faith  and  aim,  his  courage, 
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faithfulness  and  zeal,  but  they  are  deficient,  in  the  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  various  conditions  of  men,  and  of 
making  a  proper  distribution  to  each  of  such  truth  as  his  neces¬ 
sities  require,  and  of  course  this  operates  against  their  success. 
They  are  too  dogmatic.  They  are  strong  men,  but  like  Goliath, 
their  strength  is  not  always  available.  They  are  men  of  genius, 
of  learning,  and  piety,  but  their  splendid  gifts,  unaided  by  Paul’s 
ability  to  be  “all  things  to  all  men,”  are  continually  disappoint¬ 
ing  themselves,  their  friends  and  the  Church. 

While,  therefore,  it  will  be  your  duty,  as  Professor  of  Homi¬ 
letics  in  this  Institution,  to  instruct  the  young  men  intrusted  to 
your  training,  to  apply  the  general  principles  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
to  the  specific  work  of  preaching,  to  construct  their  sermons,  so 
that  they  shall  stand  the  test  of  the  strictest  homiletic  scrutiny, 
and  so  to  bring  the  rules  of  eloquence  to  bear  upon  their  work 
in  the  pulpit,  that  it  may  be  most  effective,  I  charge  you  to  con¬ 
stantly  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that  all  these  things 
must  be  made  subservient  to  the  great  object  of  preaching, 
which  is  to  commend  the  truth  to  men,  and  if  possible  bring  it 
into  direct  and  unobstructed  contact  with  their  minds  and  hearts 
and  consciences.  I  charge  you  to  see  to  it,  that  they  have 
proper  conceptions  and  clear  views  of  the  duties  of  their  sacred 
office,  that  they  are  not  to  be  mere  sermon-makers  and  stage 
performers,  but  preachers  of  revealed  truth.  The  truth  pro¬ 
claimed  has  more  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  pulpit,  than 
the  perfection  of  the  sermon.  There  is  vitality  in  the  revealed 
truth.  It  is  through  the  truth  that  God  deals  with  men.  By  it 
the  intellect  is  convinced,  by  it  the  heart  is  moved,  by  it  the 
conscience  is  roused,  and  thus,  together  with  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sinners  are  converted,  saints  are  edified,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  men  are  led  to  live  lives  of  faith  and  obedience  to  Christ. 

I  know  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  teach  your  students,  that  if 
they  would  be  really  eloquent  preachers  they  must  be  good 
men,  with  hearts  all  aglow  with  fervent  love  to  Christ  and  to 
the  lost  and  perishing.  Then  they  will  preach  to  men,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  “not  because  the  Sabbath  comes  round,  and  they 
must  say  something  to  them,  but  because  they  have  something 
which  they  must  say  to  them  at  that  particular  time,  and  which 
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mightily  concerns  their  welfare.  It  is  this,  ‘I  cannot  but  speak,’ 
in  the  preacher  himself  which  is  the  secret,  next  to  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  pulpit  power ;  and  no  homiletic  rules, 
however  faithfully  observed,  will  compensate  for  its  absence. 
But  if  that  be  in  him,  and  he  has  mastered  the  rules  of  this  sci¬ 
ence,  so  that  he  can  obey  them  automatically,  he  will  be  the 
ideal  preacher,  and  men  will  gladly  listen  to  his  words.”  And 
my  prayer  to  God  for  you  is :  “That  you  may  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding, 
to  walk  worthily  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  in  every  good 
work,  bearing  fruit  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God.” 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PULPIT:  ITS  THEME,  ITS  END,  ITS  METHOD. 

Inaugural  Address  by  Rev.  j.  W.  Richard,  D.  D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  our  beloved 
Seminary,  I  now  proceed  to  utter  a  few  thoughts  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  work  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

As  the  chair  which  I  am  to  occupy  is  distinguished  mainly 
by  the  word  Homiletics ,  it  is  proper  that  that  word  should  shape 
the  current  of  thought.  I  have  therefore  chosen  as  my  subject, 
The  Christian  Pulpit  :  Its  Theme,  Its  End,  Its  Method. 

The  theme  of  the  Christian  Pulpit  is  at  once  disclosed  by  the 
word  Christian , — it  is  Christ  and  whatever  belongs  to  his  work 
and  kingdom.  This  of  course  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  pulpit, 
and  gives  it,  in  one  way  or  in  another,  the  vast  scope  and  com¬ 
pass  and  range  of  the  entire  word  of  God  ;  for  the  entire  word, 
beginning  with  the  Protevangel  in  Genesis  and  closing  with  the 
apostle’s  benediction  in  the  Revelation,  directly  or  indirectly  in¬ 
cludes  Christ,  as  either  a  word  about  Christ,  or  a  declaration  of 
his  person  and  work  and  relations  to  the  world  that  now  is,  and 
to  the  world  which  is  to  come.  Hence  the  entire  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  history,  prophecy,  hagiography  ;  the  entire  New  Testa- 
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ment,  the  gospels,  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  founding  of  the 
Church,  the  epistolary  expositions  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
the  account  of  the  things  that  shall  yet  come  to  pass,  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  material  which  is  to  be  wrought  into  the  sermon,  which 
may  be  defined  as  a  popular  discourse  on  a  theme  connected 
with  the  Christian  religion. 

But  since  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  divine  revelation,  and  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  the  corner-stone  and  head  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  ultimate  analysis,  Christ  himself  is  the  theme  of  the 
Christian  Pulpit,  and  the  substance  of  Christian  preaching,  for 
thereby  Christ  is  shown  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  That 
is,  through  the  Christian  Pulpit,  by  preaching,  as  thus  defined, 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  his  relations  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  Lord,  and  to  the  world  of  which  he  is  the  divinely 
appointed  Saviour,  are  set  forth,  illustrated  and  enforced — which 
furnish  materials  for  a  discourse  radically  and  generically  differ¬ 
ent  from  every  other  discourse  delivered  to  men,  because  such 
discourse  is  based  on  a  word  of  revelation,  is  heavenly  in  its  ori¬ 
gin,  and  can  be  everywhere  strengthened,  ratified  and  rendered 
imperative,  by  a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  That  is,  Christian 
preaching  as  it  starts  from,  so  it  can  summon  to  its  aid  the  su¬ 
preme  Authority  of  the  universe,  and  can  enjoin  obedience  as 
by  the  voice  of  the  King  eternal,  incorruptible,  invisible,  the 
only  God. 

And  it  is  just  this  quality,  or  characteristic,  or  distinguishing 
feature,  viz.,  that  it  is  divinely  enjoined,  and  is  based  on  the  un¬ 
changing  verities  of  the  everlasting  God,  that  makes  Christian 
preaching  a  hammer  that  breaks  the  rocks,  a  sword  that  pierces 
the  joints  and  the  marrow,  that  discerns  the  thoughts  and  in¬ 
tents  of  the  heart,  that  strikes  down  the  antagonisms  of  evil ; 
and  at  the  same  time  being  a  word  of  truth  and  a  word  of  life, 
it  edifies  the  body  of  Christ,  and  builds  up  a  society  which  is 
capable  of  expanding  itself  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  For  as 
on  the  one  hand  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
that  preaching  which  he  has  enjoined,  and  with  which  he  has 
personally  allied  himself,  becomes  not  only  a  means  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  evil,  but  it  becomes  Christ  himself  in  direct  conflict  with 
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the  powers  of  evil  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  word ; 
and  as  on  the  other  hand  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
Christian  Pulpit  brings  the  Incarnate  Word  into  contact  with 
the  living  organism  of  the  Church,  which  he  permeates  and 
vitalizes  and  confirms,  that  the  whole  body  fitly  ^framed  and  knit 
together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  may  make 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love. 

As  the  Truth  and  the  Light,  as  dwelling  at  all  times  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  as  exhibited  and  glorified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  declaring,  “My  words  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life,” 
the  preaching  which  Christ  has  enjoined  and  with  which  he  has 
allied  himself,  is  not  a  bare  recital  of  History,  nor  a  word  about 
Christ  who  was,  and  now  is  dead,  but  it  is  a  vehicle  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  manifestation  of  Christ  himself  in  grace  and  love  and  re¬ 
demption  to  all  who  hear  the  word  with  obedience  and  faith  ; 
and  none  the  less  also  is  it  a  vehicle  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  same  Christ  in  indignation  and  wrath  upon  all  them  that  do 
not  the  truth;  for  as  by  one  key  preaching  unlocks  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  looses  the  penitent  and  believing,  so  by  the  other 
key  it  closes  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  binds  for  the  judgment 
the  impenitent  and  unbelieving;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  pure  word  of  God  on  earth  by  man,  is  as  efficacious 
to-day  for  begetting  and  confirming  faith  as  was  the  word  spoken 
by  the  Incarnate  Word  ;  yea,  even  more  efficacious,  according 
to  the  promise  of  Christ  himself  (John  14  :  12),  which  was  ful¬ 
filled  and  actualized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  three  thou¬ 
sand  souls  were  added ;  and  again  a  little  further  on  when  five 
thousand  were  added,  and  still  later  when  the  disciples  became 
so  numerous  that  they  could  not  be  counted,  and  as  all  along 
down  the  Christian  centuries  when  tribes  and  nations  were  con¬ 
verted,  and  as  to-day  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are  about 
to  be  given  to  Christ  through  the  preaching  of  the  word.  That 
is,  “the  word  which  we  preach”  is  still  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  is  the  most  potent  moral  factor  now  operative  in  the 
world,  and  is  subsidizing  for  the  glory  of  God  all  the  sublime 
achievements  of  human  genius,  and  is  leading  the  van  in  the 
world’s  civilization,  giving  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
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mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
For  wherever  the  Christian  pulpit  is  erected,  and  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  there  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active,  there  spiritual  children 
are  born,  there  immortal  souls  are  plumed  for  the  skies,  there 
men  and  women  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  their  rational  service.  And  this,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  when  the  Gospel  is  preached  carnal  ears  may 
hear  only  the  voice  of  man,  and  when  its  effects  are  seen  in 
those  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  carnal  eyes  may  see  only  the 
product  of  hallucinatory  superstition  ;  as  when  Jesus  of  Nazar¬ 
eth  walked  and  spoke  on  earth,  carnal  ears  heard  only  the  voice 
of  the  carpenter’s  son,  and  carnal  eyes  saw  in  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  and  in  the  casting  out  of  demons,  only  the  work  of  Beel- 
zeboul  the  prince  of  demons.  But  as  then  the  eye  of  faith  saw 
beneath  the  plain  and  homely  exterior  of  the  citizen  of  Nazareth, 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  as  the  ear  of  obedi¬ 
ence  heard  in  the  voice  of  the  Galilean  peasant,  the  voice  of  him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake ;  so  the  understandings  of  those 
whom  the  Spirit  illumines  and  quickens  will  perceive  in  the 
word  preached,  the  living  Christ  who  brought  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  to  light,  who  personally  unites  himself  with  his  people, 
who  is  graciously  active  in  working  the  will  of  God  among  men, 
who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  hell,  and  who  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  so  that  believers  mystically  united  with  him  through 
the  living  organism  of  his  body,  may  say  with  Paul :  “I  know 
whom  I  have  believed;”  and  with  Peter:  “Whom  having  not 
seen  we  love ;”  which  could  never  be  said  in  regard  to  a  dead 
Christ,  or  of  a  Christ  who  is  afar  off  in  the  heavens,  or  of  a 
Christ  who  is  not  brought  nigh  by  the  preaching  of  the  word. 

Now  from  these  general  observations  on  the  theme  of  the 
Christian  Pulpit  and  on  preaching,  we  may  draw  the  following 
two  conclusions  : 

i.  That  preaching  must  abide  in  the  Church.  Indeed  Christ’s 
final  command  was:  “Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;” 
and  Paul  asks:  “How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?” 
When  the  apostles  went  forth  on  their  sublime  mission  of  evan¬ 
gelizing  the  world,  they  everywhere  preached  Jesus,  and  held 
him  up  and  portrayed  him  crucified  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
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(Gal.  2:1).  Preaching  was  their  chief,  almost  their  entire  work. 
They  continued  “steadfastly  in  prayer,  and  in  the  ministry  of 
the  word.”  (Acts  6  :  4).  They  reasoned  with  men  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  showed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  They  held  him 
up  as  the  only  Saviour  of  men,  and  discoursed  of  righteousness 
and  temperance  and  judgment  to  come.  So  to-day,  preaching 
must  be  the  great  work  of  the  ministry.  That  is,  preaching 
must  be  set  far  in  advance  of  every  other  ministerial  function, 
so  that  nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  obtrude  itself  or  to  stand 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  people — nothing  which  does  not 
subserve  the  end  of  the  pulpit,  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  function  in  which  the  preacher 
must  spend  and  be  spent for  in  this  will  he  find  the  throne  of 
his  power  and  the  instrument  of  his  usefulness,  and  to  the  proper 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  pulpit  and  to  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  functions  in  the  pulpit,  must  he  concentrate  and 
consecrate  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  heart  and  will. 

In  the  protracted  and  elaborate  service  of  the  altar,  the  min¬ 
ister  may  find  the  means  of  satisfying  the  devotional  wants  of 
the  deeply  pious,  who  will  appropriate  and  utter  as  their  own 
the  confessions  and  ejaculations  of  the  early  saints ;  but  to  the 
sermon  must  the  preacher  look  for  that  power  of  God  which 
will  make  men  tremble  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  which  will 
drive  them  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  ;  to  the  sermon  must  he  look 
fora  means  of  edifying  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  sermon  must 
he  employ  as  an  instrument  for  inciting  men  to  the  active  duties 
of  an  aggressive  Christianity  which  is  to  make  the  kingdom  of 
the  world  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ.  The 
service  of  the  altar  has  its  place,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  displaced , 
but  it  is  as  the  propylaeum  to  the  palace,  as  the  exordium  to  the 
oration.  It  is  that  part  of  the  public  worship  which  lifts  up  the 
pious  soul  towards  God,  and  prepares  the  mind  and  heart  for 
the  sermon,  which  convinces  of  sin  and  commands  men  to  re¬ 
pent  and  to  believe  and  to  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  And  whatever  takes  up  the  time  of  the  sermon, 
or  turns  the  eye  and  ear  from  the  sermon  as  the  divinely  insti¬ 
tuted  means  to  an  end — whatever  does  this  obtrudes  itself  into 
the  place  of  God  and  exalts  the  institution  of  man  above  the 
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institution  of  God.  In  regard  to  which  very  thing  Luther  says: 
“To  make  a  necessity  of  it  as  though  there  were  no  alternative, 
and  to  make  it  binding  on  the  conscience  as  though  it  were  he¬ 
retical  to  do  otherwise — this  is  a  thing  we  will  not  tolerate  even 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.”*  And  whenever  this  has  been 
done,  there  has  followed  decline  of  spirituality,  the  inflow  of 
corruption  and  the  retrogression  of  the  Church  from  her  ancient 
purity  and  aggressive  activity.  Says  Prof.  Phelps  :  “A  sliding 
scale  might  be  constructed,  by  which  we  might  gauge  the  de¬ 
gree  of  corruption  in  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  decline  of  the  pulpit.  No  matter  whether  the  Church 
succumbed  to  paganism  or  philosophy,  the  result  was  the  same. 
The  pulpit  succumbed  proportionately.  While  the  symbols  of 
Christian  worship  multiplied  in  number,  and  increased  in  splen¬ 
dor,  the  symbol  of  Christian  thinking  and  persuasion  sank  into 
imbecility.  When  the  Church  lost  its  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the 
only  inspired  source  of  knowledge,  then  sacerdotalism  took  the 
place  of  religious  teaching,  and  the  priesthood  became  too  igno¬ 
rant  or  too  indolent,  or  both,  to  be  preachers.  Christianity  be¬ 
came  only  a  religion  of  the  altar,  a  cultus  just  as  paganism  had 
been  before  it.”f 

This  is  a  strong  indictment,  and  the  question  is  not  whether 
it  received  its  form  and  coloring  from  the  bald  Puritanism  of  the 
distinguished  Andover  ex-professor,  but  is  it  true  ?  The  inex¬ 
orable  voice  of  history  declares  that  it  is  true,  and  none  are  more 
ready  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  it  than  we  Lutherans,  when  we 
seek  to  justify  the  revolt  of  Luther  and  to  vindicate  a  true 
ground  for  the  Reformation.  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
the  Church  gave  the  Bible  to  the  people,  as  witness  the  Syriac 
and  Old  Latin  Versions,  and  raised  up  generations  of  preachers 
who  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  language  of  the  people.  But 
in  the  Middle  Ages  she  did  neither.  She  forbade  the  use  of 
the  Bible,  and  raised  up  generations  of  priests  who  substituted 
masses  and  genuflections,  confessions  and  absolution,  orisons 
and  abjurations,  responses  and  sacramental  ministries,  for  the 
preaching  of  the  word  ;  and  the  bishops  themselves,  as  Kurtz 

*Quoted  from  Beck’s  Pastoral  Theology. 

tTheory  of  Preaching,  pp.  u,  12. 
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says,  “imitated  in  their  hunting  and  drinking  bouts  the  vices  of 
the  nobility,  and  were  more  expert  with  dogs  and  falcons  than 
in  their  own  peculiar  duties.”  Ch.  Hist.}  Vol.  I.,  p.  332. 

The  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  putting 
away  of  the  Bible  (delinquencies  which  always  go  hand  in  hand), 
and  of  the  introduction  of  an  elaborate  cultus,  was  not  only  a 
virtual  return  to  paganism  in  the  chief  centre  of  the  Church,  but 
the  beginning  of  a  lamentable  corruption  and  moral  disorder  in 
ail  the  parts,  followed  by  a  wide  departure  from  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  especially  in  the  doctrines  of  anthropology  and  soteri- 
ology.  Man  was  scarcely  regarded  a  sinner,  and  Christ  was 
dishonored  as  a  Saviour.  A  profligate  sacerdotalism  and  an 
arrogant  ecclesiasticism  lorded  it  over  God’s  heritage.  It  was 
the  age  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Church,  whose  higher 
clergy  were  blood-stained  warriors  and  cabaling  politicians,  and 
whose  lower  clergy  lived  in  gluttony  and  shame,  and  chattered 
out  masses  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  counted  beads  on  the 
rosary. 

In  our  own  day  it  may  be  said  of  a  truth  that  the  worldly 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  miasmatic  stagnation,  hover  most  over 
those  churches  which  exalt  the  service  above  the  sermon  ;  and 
that  the  revival  spirit,  the  spirit  which  quickens  the  Church  into 
higher  life,  and  stimulates  her  energies  into  more  aggressive  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  Christian  conquest  of  the  world — this  spirit  of  a 
more  vital  Christianity  is  with  those  churches  which  exalt 
preaching  to  its  normal  position.  And  again  :  All  the  great 
reformations  of  the  Church  have  come  from  the  exaltation  of 
preaching.  Witness  the  Waldenses  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France,  who  bound  themselves  to  teaching  and  to 
preaching  and  to  apostolic  simplicity  as  against  the  regnant 
idolatry  of  images  and  relics,  as  against  auricular  confession 
and  spurious  asceticism — the  power  and  popularity  of  whose 
preaching  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Dominican  order,  whose  twenty  thousand  traveling  evangel¬ 
ists  “made  the  Christian  world  ring  with  their  preaching  for  two 
or  three  generations.”  Call  to  mind  the  Wickliffite  movement 
in  England,  which  sent  forth  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the 
island,  who  preached  from  house  to  house  and  circulated  tracts 
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until  “a  man  could  scarcely  meet  two  people  in  the  same  road, 
but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple  of  Wickliffe.”  Or  the  Hussite 
movement  in  Bohemia,  which  was  characterized  by  the  great 
fervor  of  its  preaching.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  was  the  preach 
ing  of  the  word,  which,  within  the  limits  of  each  case,  called  the 
Church  to  life  again,  and  inspired  her  with  a  new  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  Christ  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  And  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  itself  such  a  fervid  outburst  of  Biblical  preaching  as 
the  world  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Preach¬ 
ers  everywhere  took  the  place  of  priests,  who  after  studying  ar¬ 
dently  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  poured  forth  the  pure 
waters  of  life  to  the  people  who  were  thirsting  for  the  wells  of 
salvation,  and  so  characteristic  a  factor  of  the  Protestant  heresy 
was  this,  that  the  Romanists  dreaded  it  above  everything  else, 
and  sought  to  suppress  it,  as  notably  just  before  the  memorable 
diet  of  1530. 

But  as  Protestantism  vindicated  again  and  established  the 
right  of  the  people  to  have  and  to  hear  the  Gospel  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  and  restored  the  sermon  to  its  normal  place  as  the  chief 
thing  in  the  Christian  assembly,  so  Protestantism,  and  preemi¬ 
nently  the  Lutheran  Protestantism,  because  of  its  historical  ante¬ 
cedents,  must  make  preaching  the  word,  and  the  multiplying  of 
those  who  are  duly  qualified  to  preach  it,  the  chief  aim  of  her 
theological  training. 

Of  course  the  liturgy,  and  that  part  of  the  service  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  more  particularly  denominated  worship,  have  their  own 
proper  place,  and  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  is  but  poorly  and  inadequately  trained  for  his  work, 
who  does  not  appreciate  their  importance  and  value,  and  who 
does  not  honestly  strive  to  use  them  as  aids  in  preparing  the 
mind  and  heart  of  his  hearers  for  the  proper  reception  of  the 
truth,  and  as  a  means  of  creating  and  fostering  the  spirit  of  rev¬ 
erence  and  devotion. 

The  origin  of  the  liturgical  idea  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  the 
liturgy  itself  descends  to  us  with  the  seal  of  the  centuries  upon 
it,  as  it  welled  up  out  of  the  conscious  need  of  the  Church  for 
suitable  forms  in  which  to  voice  her  confession  and  supplication 
before  a  throne  of  grace.  Where  it  is  rendered  with  animated 
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movement  and  devout  expression,  with  earnest  spirit  and  appro¬ 
priating  consciousness,  and  in  entire  subordination  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  word,  it  will  carry  with  it  the  blessing  of  God. 
But  when  it  is  advanced  to  the  chief  place,  and  is  prolonged  in 
its  rendering,  or  is  swept  over  with  operatic  velocity  ;  when  it  is 
made  an  excuse  for  sluggish  and  stupid  preaching ;  when  it  is 
demanded  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  Christian  public  service,  then 
will  the  liturgy  be  followed,  as  all  history  doth  prove,  by  sparsely- 
filled  pews,  and  by  few  conversions,  and  by  the  entrance  of  the 
worldly  spirit,  and  by  a  low  standard  of  Christian  living ;  for 
the  liturgy  is  not  the  power  of  God,  and  notwithstanding  all  its 
richness  and  sweetness  and  solemn  grandeur,  it  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  direct  authority  of  God,  and  never  has  been  an  effi¬ 
cient  agent  in  advancing  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  and  in  purg¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  moral  putrefaction. 

The  true  Christian  service  is  that  which  with  abundant  free 
prayer  and  song  and  reading  of  God's  word,  joins  the  confes¬ 
sions  and  responses,  the  prayers  and  absolutions  of  the  liturgy, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  and  help  to  give 
the  Gospel  a  wider  hearing  and  a  more  efficacious  operation. 
But  in  all  this  we  must  assert  the  great  law  of  adaptation,  and 
must  not  adhere  to  this  or  to  that  because  it  is  old  and  belongs 
to  the  Church  catholic.  When  it  ceases  to  edify  or  drowns  men 
in  formality,  or  represses  the  spontaneous  devotions  of  the  soul, 
or  encroaches  on  the  time  and  thought  of  the  pulpit,  then  it 
must  be  modified,  or  abridged,  or  abandoned;  and  it  must  no 
more  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  devotional  forms  of  one  age 
will  satisfy  the  devotional  wants  of  any  other  age,  than  that  the 
sermons  preached  in  one  age  will  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
the  pulpit  in  another  age.  We  revise  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
we  recast  our  Dogmatik,  we  reform  our  hymnology,  we  remodel 
our  architecture.  This  we  do  in  accordance  with  the  new  con¬ 
ditions,  the  new  experiences,  and  the  ever  widening  demands  of 
the  time.  The  sky  above  us,  the  ground  beneath  us,  the  air 
about  us,  the  moral,  political  and  social  environment,  give  us 
new  experiences  and  new  thoughts,  and  expose  us  to  tempta¬ 
tions  which  were  unknown  to  those  who  lived  three  hundred, 
or  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  besides  this,  the 
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Holy  Spirit  has  enlarged  the  activities  of  the  Church  and  given 
new  objects  for  supplication,  and  opened  a  broader  vision  into 
the  future.  Then  shall  not  the  same  Spirit  who  is  no  less  pres¬ 
ent  and  potent  in  the  devotions  of  the  saints  to-day  than  he  was 
in  by-gone  ages — shall  not  this  same  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth 
guide  the  Church  of  to-day  in  the  preparation  of  new  forms  of 
confession  and  prayer  by  which  she  can  voice  her  new  and  en¬ 
larged  experience  ?  To  say  that  he  will  not,  is  to  say  that  he 
will  not  guide  the  Church  into  all  truth ;  is  to  say  that  Church 
history  ceased  some  centuries  ago  ;  is  to  say  that  there  is  no 
goal  beyond ;  that  the  Church  is  not  marching  on  towards  her 
perfectioning.  And  “to  say  that  men  do  not  need  new  forms  of 
expression ;  that  the  old  is  better ;  that  what  was  good  enough 
for  the  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us,  is  to  say  that  the  Unity  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages  is  not  a  Unity,  but  a  Uniformity.”*  But 
in  preparing  these  “new7  forms  of  expression”  the  Church  must 
be  guided  by  the  same  law  w7hich  guides  her  in  revising  her  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Bible,  in  recasting  her  Dogniatik ,  in  reforming  her 
hymnology,  in  remodeling  her  architecture.  She  must  cut  off 
a  solecism  here  and  an  anacronism  yonder;  but  on  the  old  tried 
foundation  and  along  the  lines  of  true  historical  growth,  she 
must  construct  those  “new  forms  of  expression”  in  which  she  is 
to  voice  the  confessions,  prayers  and  praises  of  that  ever  ex¬ 
panding  life  into  which  from  age  to  age  she  is  led  by  the  Spirit. 
And  as  in  the  pulpit,  the  intelligence,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people,  must  determine  the  style  and  character 
of  the  preaching,  so  must  it  be  with  the  service  of  the  altar. 
Adaptation  must  be  the  great  law  ;  edification  the  great  end ; 
and  no  man  should  challenge  the  orthodoxy  or  piety  or  church- 
liness  of  another,  simply  because  one  uses  more  or  fewrer  of  the 
forms  of  a  prescribed  service  than  the  other ;  and  all  would  do 
w7eli  to  remember  that  uniformity  of  method  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  quenches  the  spirit  of  free  devotion,  and  prescribes  the 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  whether  we  use  the  liturgy  or  discard  it,f  let  us  never 
forget  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  save  men  by  what  the  world 

*Dr.  C.  A.  Stork  in  First  Luth.  Diet  (1877),  P-  267. 

fThe  speaker  always  used  the  liturgy,  when  pastor  of  a  church. 
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calls  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  and  that  by  this  instrumental¬ 
ity  the  Holy  Spirit  sets  forth  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  that  in  teaching 
purely  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  hope  of  the  true  unity 
of  the  Church,  as  likewise  her  mighty  power  and  her  excellent 
glory. 

2.  It  follows,  secondly,  from  my  general  premises,  that  since 
preaching  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  unto  the  “building 
up  of  the  body  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:11,  12),  the  preacher  is  not 
the  organ  of  the  Church  to  voice  its  sentiments,  or  to  declare  its 
purposes,  except  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  in  confession  and 
prayer ;  but  he  is  the  minister  of  the  word,  the  mouthpiece  of 
God,  the  bearer  of  a  positive  message,  the  herald  of  reform,  who 
may,  and  often  as  a  duty  must,  challenge  and  rebuke  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  which  has  been  led  astray  by  worldliness 
and  by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  men.  In  such  an  exigency  the 
preacher’s  mission  is  not  only  to  exhort  and  to  rebuke  with  all 
long-suffering  and  doctrine,  but  to  strive  to  restore  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  which  is  contained  in  the  divine 
word,  and  is  embodied  in  the  historical  consciousness  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  is  comprehensively  set  forth  in  the 
ecumenical  creeds,  which  are  the  landmarks  and  stadia  of  the 
Church’s  progress  as  by  the  Holy  Spirit  she  has  been  guided 
into  all  truth  and  preserved  against  the  gates  of  Hades. 

“Unto  the  law  and  the  testimony,”  must  be  the  preacher’s 
watchword  and  rallying  cry.  Whatever  in  the  congregation 
cannot  be  made  to  square  with  this,  cannot  be  tolerated.  But 
where  the  law  and  the  testimony  are  disputed,  appeal  must  be 
made  to  the  ecumenical  faith  of  the  Church,  which  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  factor  in  ascertaining  the  true  faith,  and  in  correcting 
the  false  faith  of  a  particular  time,  or  of  a  particular  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  a  witness  and  not  as  a  judge. 
This  then  makes  even  the  historical  faith  of  the  Church  a  part 
of  the  theme  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  in  the  sense  that  thereby 
the  preacher  corrects  his  own  subjectivism,  and  is  assisted  in 
interpreting  the  word  of  truth,  and  in  guiding  the  Church  along 
the  line  of  her  normal  development.  And  not  only  so.  But 
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the  preacher  who  thus  uses  as  a  guide  the  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  witnessing  and  confessing  Church  thereby  confesses 
his  faith  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which,  as  an  article  of 
the  ecumenical  faith,  itself  becomes  a  proper  subject  of  Christian 
discourse.  On  the  contrary  he  who  ignores  the  testimony  of 
the  Church,  may  emphasize  one  or  another  phase  of  the  truth, 
and  bring  out  that  even  into  Alpine  prominence,  but  he  does  it 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  phase  of  the  truth,  which,  as  all 
history  testifies,  he  cannot  then  present  in  its  full-orbed  beauty, 
and  in  the  completeness  and  majesty  of  its  strength  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  development  under  such  preaching  will  be  towards 
the  point  of  sectarianism,  which  cuts  and  mars  the  body  of 
Christ.  But  while  the  pulpit  must  pay  due  regard  to  the  his¬ 
toric  faith  of  the  Church,  in  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  truth,  two  things  must  be  borne  well  in  mind : 

The  one  is  that  while  revealed  truth  never  changes,  man’s 
ever-changing  conditions  and  circumstances,  require  new  state¬ 
ments  and  new  applications  of  the  truth.  Hence  reverence  for 
the  past  must  not  quench  the  spirit  of  research,  nor  place  an 
embargo  on  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  his  efforts  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  our  vision,  that  we  may  have  new  and  higher  views 
of  the  truth,  and  that  we  may  thereby  be  endued  with  power 
sufficient  to  meet  the  ever-enlarging  needs  of  the  Church  and 
the  world. 

The  other  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  over  against  confes- 
sionolatry  in  belief,  and  hyper-orthodoxy  in  preaching,  is  that 
the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  the  very  pure 
fountain  of  Israel,  the  judge  in  all  cases  of  dispute,  the  infallible 
standard  of  morals,  the  test  of  all  truth,  and  the  source  of  the 
real  and  true  material  of  all  that  can  pass  under  the  head  of 
Christian  preaching.  As  its  one  great  object  is  to  set  forth 
Christ,  or  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  so 
must  it  furnish  the  preacher,  not  only  with  texts  to  be  woven 
into  his  sermons,  but  with  the  great  truths  which  must  perme¬ 
ate  and  vitalize  his  every  discourse.  The  preacher  must  not 
only  found  his  sermon  on  a  text,  but  he  must  reason  out  of  the 
Scripture  by  expounding  its  histories,  by  unfolding  its  prophe¬ 
cies,  by  interpreting  its  symbols,  by  enforcing  its  commands,  by 
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exhibiting  its  promises,  by  denouncing  its  judgments.  He  must 
set  forth  the  greatness  and  power  of  God,  and  his  relations  to 
this  world  of  immortal  souls.  He  must  present  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Bible  the  depravity  and  moral  helplessness  of  man, 
the  guilt  and  consequent  punishment  of  sin ;  the  atonement  by 
the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  the  application  of  the  atonement  by 
the  personal  faith  of  the  individual ;  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  All  these  with  their  corollaries  combine  in  form¬ 
ing  the  theme  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  for  they  are  all  connected 
with  Christ  as  every  part  of  the  circle  is  connected  with  the 
centre. 

This  now  looks  towards  doctrinal  preaching,  against  which 
in  these  latter  days  an  insane  clamor  has  been  raised,  with  the 
charge  that  the  Churches  are  dying  of  doctrinal  preaching.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  Churches  are  in  no  danger  of  dying  of  the  doctrinal 
preaching  they  now  get.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  die  for  the 
want  of  doctrinal  preaching.  In  all  the  ages  of  the  past,  doc¬ 
trine,  doctrine  presented  in  the  form  of  the  strong  meat  and  of 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  has  furnished  the  life-blood  of  the 
Church.  Peter’s  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  doctrinal 
from  beginning  to  end.  So  was  Paul’s  discourse  from  Mars 
Hill,  and  before  Felix,  and  so  are  all  his  epistles,  which,  we  may 
assume,  are  fair  samples  of  his  preaching.  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  the  Gregories,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  preached  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  word,  often  in  forms  learned  and  severely  logi¬ 
cal.  And  by  this  means  they  opposed  corruption  and  sustained 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  Luther’s  sermons,  notably  those  on 
the  sacraments  and  festivals,  are  quoted  for  doctrine  to-day.  In 
a  word,  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whether  at 
Wittenberg,  or  at  Geneva,  or  at  Oxford,  was  born  of  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  doctrinal  preaching ;  and  no  volume  of  sermons  has 
come  down  to  us,  which  is  not  crowded  with  the  great  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  divine  word,  and  no  preacher  has  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  his  age,  who  was  not  a  setter-forth  of  the  great  doc¬ 
trines.  But  there  is  doctrinal  preaching,  and  there  is  doctrinal 
preaching.  There  is  a  style  of  doctrinal  preaching  which  is 
cold,  scholastic,  intellectual.  It  wears  the  hat  and  the  gown  of 
the  class-room.  It  opens  its  mouth  in  the  great  swelling  words 
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of  man’s  wisdom.  It  stalks  into  the  pulpit  a  gaunt  skeleton 
without  flesh  and  blood  and  the  pulsations  of 'life  ;  and  yet  it 
reaches  out  its  bony  fingers  and  draws  into  one  sermon  an  en¬ 
tire  theological  abstract. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  doctrinal  preaching  is  cited  by 
Prof.  Phelps,  “in  which  the  nature,  the  necessity,  the  proofs,  the 
extent  and  the  moral  influences  of  the  Atonement  were  treated 
in  succession” — matter  enough  for  at  least  five  sermons.  Says 
the  Professor:  “It  fell  like  lead.” 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  doctrinal  preaching  which  takes  one 
phase  of  a  great  theme,  say,  an  attribute  of  God,  an  office  of 
Christ,  a  precept  of  the  decalogue,  a  Christian  grace,  and  by 
putting  into  it  the  language  of  common  life,  and  by  putting 
upon  its  solid  framework,  flesh  and  blood,  and  by  breathing  into 
it  the  breath  of  life,  makes  the  doctrines  in  question  a  mighty 
power  for  influencing  men  and  for  turning  them  from  darkness 
unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  satan  unto  God.  This  is  the 
kind  of  preaching  which  the  world  needs,  and  for  which  the 
Church  is  sighing.  This  is  the  kind  of  preaching  which  will 
make  men  tremble  on  account  of  their  sins.  This  is  the  kind  of 
preaching  which  will  edify  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is  the  kind 
of  preaching  which  will  restore  the  pulpit  to  its  ancient  power. 
This  is  the  kind  of  preaching  which  can  claim  the  blessing,  and 
which  will  furnish  the  Holy  Spirit  with  a  proper  instrument  for 
regeneration  and  sanctification.  Such  preaching,  a  preaching 
charged  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  divine  word,  is  the  su¬ 
preme  need  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world  in  the  present  time 
— a  time  in  which  gainsayers  are  running  to  and  fro,  a  time  in 
which  open  and  subtle  unbelief  is  distilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  through  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  is  boldly  pro¬ 
claimed  from  the  public  rostrum.  Strong  doctrinal  preaching  is 
the  sole  effective  remedy. 

But  for  such  preaching  a  man  can  be  prepared  only  by  that 
thorough  study  of  systematic  theology  which  will  enable  him 
to  grasp  the  several  parts  of  the  Christian  system  in  their  rela¬ 
tions,  together  with  such  knowledge  of  sacred  philology  as  will 
introduce  him  into  the  heart  of  the  inspired  word,  as  also  such 
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practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  as  can  be  gained  only 
by  observing  intercourse  with  men. 

Thus  briefly  have  I  set  forth  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
theme  for  the  Christian  Pulpit. 

THE  END. 

In  Romans,  10  :  1 3 — I /,  Paul  writes:  “Whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall 
they  call  upon  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how 
shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  So  then  faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Christ.” 

In  this  language  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  official  bearers 
and  messengers  of  the  divine  word.  The  “hearing”  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  verse  is  not  the  sense  of  hearing,  nor  the  subjective  act 
of  hearing,  but  the  objective  message  of  divine  truth,  and  has  its 
authority  in  the  command  of  Christ.  That  is,  Paul  teaches  that 
the  Master  himself  commands  men  to  deliver  the  message  of 
salvation  to  the  people,  that  through  this  instrumentality  they 
may  receive  and  exercise  faith  unto  salvation.  This  then  is  the 
end  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  that  is  of  preaching,  viz.,  faith  in 
the  hearer.  In  itself  preaching  brings  the  message  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  declares  the  things  of  Christ  to  the  hearer.  These 
things  as  a  message  of  truth,  as  a  narration  of  facts,  become  an 
objective  point  on  which  faith  fixes  herself  and  by  which  she 
brings  the  personal  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Edifier  into  the  heart. 
Thus  salvation  comes  by  faith,  but  faith  by  the  message,  and 
the  message  by  preaching.  Hence  preaching  has  to  do  with 
the  message.  Its  object  and  its  function,  the  end  for  which  it  is 
ordained,  is  to  bring  the  message  of  salvation  before  the  mind 
and  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  of  salvation.  Or  in  other  words, 
the  end  of  preaching  is  to  bring  Christ  personally  to  the  heart 
of  man.  In  doing  this  it  may  arouse  his  intellect,  enlighten  his 
reason,  warm  his  fancy,  kindle  his  imagination  ;  but  not  one, 
nor  yet  all  of  these  effects  together,  is  the  end  of  preaching  ; 
yet  all  of  these  faculties  of  the  soul  may  be  so  affected  by  the 
message,  or  by  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  as  to  make  the  end 
easier  and  swifter  of  attainment.  But  he  who  deliberately  pro- 
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poses  any  other  end  than  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  which 
is  in  the  same  line,  the  edification  of  the  Church,  shames  and 
prostitutes  his  high  commission,  dishonors  his  noble  calling,  and 
turns  the  pulpit  into  an  academic  chair,  or  a  scenic  stage,  or  a 
political  rostrum. 

And  just  so  soon  as  the  preacher  becomes  conscious  of  any 
other  end  than  that  which  is  included  in  his  high  commission, 
viz.,  the  bringing  of  men  to  Christ  and  the  edifying  of  them  in 
love,  he  begins,  in  the  language  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  “to  feed  the 
people  on  gourds  and  colocynths,  and  not  on  the  sincere  milk 
and  strong  meat,  and  to  regale  them  with  gay  tulips  and  useless 
daffodils,  and  not  with  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the 
valley ;  yea  he  leads  thirsting  souls  to  stagnant  pools  and  not 
to  fountains  of  living  waters,” — a  kind  of  preaching  which  may 
gather  together  a  society  of  culture  and  wealth  and  liberality  in 
the  matter  of  material  giving,  but  it  will  be  a  society  in  which 
the  Felixes  will  not  tremble,  in  which  the  Agrippas  will  not  cry 
out,  in  which  Gallios  will  care  for  none  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
in  which  Demetriuses  will  not  perceive  the  incongruity  of  gain 
and  godliness.  It  will  be  a  society  in  which  the  worldly  spirit 
will  prevail ;  a  society  in  which  pious  souls  will  go  hungering 
and  thirsting ;  a  society  in  which  Christ  will  be  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends ;  a  society  in  which  few  souls  will  be  born 
again,  or  be  trained  for  eternal  life. 

But  when  the  preacher  keeps  before  him  this  one  great  apos¬ 
tolic  thought,  viz.,  that  he  is  separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God, 
with  the  end,  that  he  is  to  declare  the  message  of  Christ  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  that  he  is  an  embassador  of  Christ,  a  minister 
of  righteousness,  a  steward  of  the  manifold  mysteries  of  God, 
then  he  will  find  his  preaching  to  be  with  demonstration  and 
with  power,  and  to  be  the  efficacious  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God  the  Spirit  for  creating  and  fostering  faith  in  the  hearer, 
and  for  building  up  a  fellowship  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
for  extending  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  the  earth — all  of 
which  things  are  included,  in  the  end  for  which  the  Christian 
Pulpit  is  erected,  and  nothing  can  be  considered  Christian 
preaching  which  does  not  have  this  end  directly  in  view,  and 
which  does  not  seek  to  promote  this  end  by  the  means  which 
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God  has  ordained.  If  the  preacher  selects  any  other  means 
than  the  Gospel,  he  sets  himself  up  as  wiser  than  God.  If  he 
has  in  view  any  other  end  than  faith  in  Christ  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  men,  he  turns  traitor  to  his  calling,  and  gathers  not  with 
Christ,  but  scatters  with  the  devil. 

To  this  end  then,  viz.,  that  they  may  preach  Christ  with  a 
view  to  the  salvation  of  men,  does  the  Church  call  the  young 
men  and  train  them  for  the  Pulpit.  All  their  secular  learning  is 
to  be  made  tributary  to  this  end.  Their  training  is  designed  to 
increase  their  power  in  the  handling  of  sacred  things,  and  in 
reasoning  with  men  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  truth  plain  and  to  enforce  it,  by  giving  them  a  wider 
range  of  thought  and  illustration,  and  greater  force  in  argumen¬ 
tation.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  them  the  better  to  understand 
and  the  more  effectively  to  use  that  “divine  philosophy”  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  which  alone  can  make  men  wise 
unto  salvation.  But  it  is  the  divine  philosophy,  itself  the  heav¬ 
enly  wisdom,  that  the  Christian  preacher  must  inculcate  and 
reiterate,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  if  he  would 
show  himself  wise  to  win  souls,  and  a  builder  up  of  the  house 
of  faith.  The  preacher  who  will  consecrate  himself  to  the  one 
idea  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  with  the  one  sole  supreme  end  of 
saving  souls,  and  of  establishing  them  in  the  truth,  though  he 
may  not  win  the  applause  of  men,  nor  stand  in  high  places,  nor 
hand  down  a  great  name,  will,  nevertheless,  make  full  proof  of 
his  ministry,  and  will  cooperate  with  God  in  overturning  the 
false  faiths  of  men,  and  in  enthroning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
king  of  the  nations.  In  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men  his 
voice  may  be  weak  and  speech  foolish,  but  the  sequel  will  show 
that  at  least  he  has  been  one  of  those  weak  things  by  which 
God  brings  to  naught  the  things  that  are  strong,  and  one  of 
those  foolish  things  by  which  he  confounds  the  wise,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  and  of  the  wisdom  may  be  of  God  and 
not  of  man. 

THE  METHOD. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
attain  its  end,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  method  it  employs. 
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Says  Cicero  :  “The  eloquent  man  must  so  speak  as  to  teach,  to 
delight,  to  persuade.”  He  then  adds  :  “To  teach  is  a  necessity, 
to  delight  is  a  beauty,  to  persuade  is  a  triumph.”  This  is  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  great  Augustine  as  follows :  “The  Christian  ora¬ 
tor  must  so  teach  and  instruct  as  to  be  heard  intelligently;  must 
so  delight  and  hold  the  attention  as  to  be  heard  cheerfully ; 
must  so  persuade  and  triumph  as  to  be  heard  obediently.” 

According  to  this  conception  of  the  great  church  father,  him¬ 
self  a  teacher  of  oratory,  obedience,  compliance  with  the  Gospel 
message,  is  the  great  end  of  preaching.  The  formal  procla¬ 
mation  (ro  avayyeWisv)  of  the  counsel  of  God,  and  of  the 
things  that  are  profitable,  is  not  sufficient.  The  understanding 
must  be  enlarged  and  taught  the  way  of  truth.  This  requires 
plainness  of  didactic  statement,  copiousness,  and  elaboration  of 
the  argument.  While  the  sermon  is  progressing,  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  cannot  go  back  to  catch  up  the  fallen  threads  of  the 
discourse.  What  it  does  not  apprehend  and  comprehend  as  the 
discourse  proceeds,  is  lost  forever.  Hence,  except  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  trained  intellects,  a  sermon  must  expand  the  thought 
and  present  now  one  side  and  now  another,  and  vary  the  illus¬ 
tration,  until  the  whole  can  be  made  clear  and  full-orbed. 

This  is  teaching  (ro  dida&uetv) :  it  is  causing  the  hearer  to 
grasp  the  truth  ;  it  is  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  the  speaker;  it  is  satisfying  his  desire  to  know. 
As  regards  method,  this  is  a  fundamental  element  in  preaching, 
namely,  to  teach,  to  cause  the  people  to  know  and  understand 
the  truth;  for  as  Augustine  again  says:  “He  who  speaks  with 
the  purpose  of  teaching,  should  not  suppose  that  he  has  said 
what  he  has  to  say,  so  long  as  he  is  not  understood ;  for  although 
what  he  has  said  be  intelligible  to  himself,  it  is  not  said  at  all  to 
the  man  who  does  not  understand  it.”  Doubtless  it  is  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  very  idea  that  Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to 
teach  the  nations,  to  instruct  them,  to  cause  them  to  understand 
the  facts  of  the  way  of  salvation,  as  Peter  did  with  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Cornelius.  And  it  is  because  the  apostles  so  generally 
followed  this  method  that  throughout  the  New  Testament 
preaching  is  associated  with  teaching;  yea,  that  in  the  New 
Testament  preaching  is  teaching. 
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But  the  preacher’s  work  is  not  done,  when  he  has  set  forth 
the  gospel  message  simply  and  plainly.  Man  has  an  aesthetic 
sense,  a  capacity  for  the  beautiful,  the  fit,  the  orderly,  the  ante¬ 
cedent  and  the  consequent  in  argument,  the  foundation  and 
then  the  superstructure,  the  beginning,  then  the  end.  With 
him  strength  is  never  so  strong  as  when  adorned  with  beauty, — 
at  least  a  mountain  is  not  less  grand  and  majestic  when  its  rug¬ 
ged  sides  are  softened  by  an  evergreen  or  a  flower  here  and 
there. 

A  sermon  is  a  work  of  art.  It  has  its  orderly  parts.  It  is 
not  all  exordium,  nor  all  probation,  nor  all  application.  It  is  a 
structure  of  several  parts,  but  the  parts  must  be  placed  in  the 
order  required  by  the  logical  understanding  and  by  the  aesthetic 
taste.  But  as  a  sermon  is  not  a  sermon  until  it  is  delivered  to 
the  people,  and  except  as  it  is  delivered,  so  it  must  have  that 

1 

quality  in  the  method  of  its  delivery  which  will  attract  its  hearer. 
As  the  thoughts  must  not  be  put  together  in  just  any  shape,  so 
the  style  of  speaking  dare  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  There 
ought  to  be  something  in  the  manner  of  address,  or  in  the  tone 
of  voice,  some  flower  of  rhetoric,  some  element  of  oratory,  some 
feature  of  beauty,  some  suitableness  of  action  to  the  word  and 
of  the  word  to  the  action,  something,  whether  definable  or  inde¬ 
finable,  which  will  not  only  not  repel  the  hearer,  but  which  will 
conciliate  his  good  will  and  secure  his  attention.  This  end  is 
worthy  of  high  regard  in  the  pulpit.  The  secular  orator  studies 
the  art  of  pleasing  and  conciliating.  The  Christian  orator  dare 
not  ignore  it.  For  while  men  are  naturally  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  the  message  which  the  Christian  minister  brings,  yet  as  natur¬ 
ally  do  they  expect  that  it  will  be  told  in  becoming  style  and 
manner,  as  when  we  hear  of  costly  jewels,  we  naturally  expect 
to  see  them  borne  in  a  beautiful  casket. 

Hence  the  Christian  orator  may  use,  and  ought  to  use,  all 
those  lawful  arts  of  speech  which  are  known  to  have  power  to 
attract  the  attention  and  to  win  the  favor  of  men ;  and  he  who 
despises  these  lawful  arts  of  speech,  is  not  wise  to  win  souls. 

But  to  please  and  to  be  heard  cheerfully,  is  not  the  highest 
end  in  preaching.  He  who  stops  here  stops  short  of  the  true 
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end  of  an  embassador  of  Christ,  who  is  called  to  persuade  men 
in  Christ’s  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Only  he  is  persuaded 
who  is  drawn  by  the  preacher’s  promises  and  awed  by  his 
threats;  who  rejects  what  the  preacher  condemns,  and  embraces 
what  he  commends ;  who  grieves  when  the  preacher  shows  ob¬ 
jects  of  grief,  and  rejoices  when  he  points  out  objects  of  joy; 
who  pities  those  whom  the  preacher  presents  to  him  as  objects 
of  pity,  and  shrinks  from  those  things  which  he  sets  before  him 
as  things  to  be  feared  and  shunned.  In  a  word  the  end  of  the 
act  of  preaching  is  to  sweep  the  will  of  the  hearer  into  action, 
and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  message ;  and  whatever  in 
preaching  falls  short  of  this  falls  short  of  the  true  end  of  preach¬ 
ing,  for  it  leaves  the  hearer  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in 
the  bonds  of  iniquity,  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world. 

In  secular  oratory  the  speaker  expects  to  carry  the  will  of  his 
hearer  only  as  his  own  will  shows  itself  stronger  than  the  will 
of  the  hearer.  While  the  preacher  must  never  forget  that  the 
word  he  preaches  is  itself  the  power  of  God,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  true  agent  in  conviction  and  conversion,  yet  must 
he  fear  lest  he  tempt  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  shirks  all  respon¬ 
sibility  with  reference  to  the  method  of  his  preaching,  or  ignores 
those  methods  of  speech  which,  in  all  ages,  have  been  effective 
in  the  pulpit  in  moving  men,  chief  among  which  have  been  ear¬ 
nestness  and  godly  sincerity. 

Coldness  in  the  pulpit,  passionless  indifference,  insincerity, 
stand  as  counter-agents  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  these  days  to  work  miracles  with  sluggishness  and 
half-hearted  conviction  in  the  pulpit.  He  who  does  not  feel  the 
truth,  nor  labor  under  the  spell  of  the  truth,  can  never  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  recommending  the  truth.  There  will  be  that  in  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  in  the  glance  of  the  eye,  in  the  whole  action  of  the 
man  which  will  repel  and  disgust  the  hearer.  Hence  for  attain¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  namely,  the  triumphing  over 
the  will  in  Christ’s  stead,  there  needs  to  be  sincere  piety,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  truth. 

Here  comes  in  “the  duxfxapTvptffSai  which  is  attached  to  the 
avayyeWeiv  and  diSaaxeir  as  something  very  closely  bound 
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up  with  them  (hence  we  find  in  Acts  20  :  21  the  participle 
diapapTvpopevo;).  This  is  the  testifying  the  personal  sum¬ 
mons  and  appeal  to  men  to  receive  the  truth  and  to  abide  there¬ 
in.”*  This  formed  a  large  element  in  the  apostolic  preaching. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  testified.  Peter  and  John  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  Samaritans.  Paul  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  and  at  Rome  in  his  lodging  he  testified  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  was  this  testifying ,  this  solemn  asseveration  of  what 
their  eyes  had  seen  and  their  hands  had  handled  of  the  Word  of 
life,  and  of  what  their  hearts  had  experienced  of  the  truth  of 
salvation,  that  made  their  preaching  “mighty  before  God  to  the 
casting  down  of  strongholds.”  There  is  the  same  need  of  testi¬ 
fying  to-day.  Upon  the  basis  of  assured  conviction  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the  ground  of  personal  expe¬ 
rience  of  salvation,  the  preacher  must  testify  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  and  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  him  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  After  the  avayyeWeiv  and  the  didaaneiv 
must  come  the  diapaprvpsffOai,  the  solemn  call  to  duty.  The 
preacher  who  leaves  out  this  last  element  falls  short  of  “the  right 
apostolic  way,”  and  will  have  but  small  influence  with  the  hearer. 
But  in  the  diapaprvpsffdai  the  will  of  the  speaker  triumphs, 
whether  it  be  joined  with  the  violence  of  Luther  pounding  to 
pieces  the  oaken  desk,  or  with  the  quiet  statuesque  meekness  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  or  with  the  dramatic  fervor  of  George  White- 
field.  The  preacher  is  now,  according  to  his  chai'isrnata ,  testify¬ 
ing  that  these  things  are  so,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  is 
pointing  out  the  way  of  duty.  In  this  testifying  and  personal 
appeal  there  may  be  awkwardness  of  gesture  and  rudeness  of 
speech,  but  the  earnestness,  unction  and  sincerity  of  the  speaker, 
will  themselves  be  a  powerful  summons  to  men  “to  repent  and 
be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  And  the  preacher  who 
fails  at  this  point,  whatever  may  be  his  power  and  skill  in  de¬ 
claring  the  council  of  God  and  in  expounding  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion — the  preacher  who  fails  in  downright  earnestness,  in  fear¬ 
less  outright  application  of  the  truth,  and  in  solemn  appeal,  will 
seldom  hear  the  cry:  “Men  and  brethren  what  shall  wre  do  to 
be  saved?”  For  as  all  history  doth  testify,  this  cry  follows  only 
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that  preaching  which  is  distinguished  by  fervor,  by  intense  con¬ 
viction  and  by  testifying  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, — a  preaching 
poured  into  the  ears  of  men  with  ardent  passion  and  excited 
feeling  and  with  solemn  application  of  the  truth ;  and  any 
preaching  which  comes  short  in  this  emotional  element,  in  this 
testifying  quality,  will  in  so  far  come  short  of  reaching  the  end 
which  Christ  contemplated,  when  he  commanded,  “Compel 
them  to  come  in.” 

Briefly  now  I  have  expressed  my  thoughts  on  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  greatest  concern  of  the  Christian  Church,  viz.,  the 
Theme  and  End  and  Method  of  the  Christian  Pulpit,  for  as  the 
Pulpit  is  so  will  the  Church  be.  Whether  these  views  will  meet 
the  approval  of  those  whose  suffrages  have  placed  me  in  this 
chair,  or  whether  not,  I  know,  not,  for  I  have  not  conferred  with 
flesh  and  blood.  With  the  germs  of  these  views  I  went  out 
from  this  Seminary  seventeen  years  ago.  As  they  have  taken 
form  and  found  expression  this  evening,  they  are  the  result  of 
the  study,  experience  and  the  observation  of  seventeen  years. 
Whether  they  shall  be  confirmed  or  modified  by  future  study, 
experience  and  observation,  I  cannot  undertake  to  predict.  But 
with  these  views  I  enter  upon  the  work  to  which  I  have  been 
called. 

“I  will  play  the  hone 

That  gives  an  edge,  but  has  none  of  its  own ; 

Myself  not  preaching,  I  will  teach  what  makes 
A  preacher’s  excellence,  show  whence  he  takes 
The  riches  of  his  art,  the  grace,  the  charm, 

And  what  is  fraught  with  good,  and  what  with  harm.” 

To  this  end  am  I  now  separated.  To  this  work  do  I  now 
dedicate  myself.  May  God  give  the  grace  of  diligence  and  faith¬ 
fulness.  Amen ! 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

By  Rev.  Jacob  A.  Clutz,  A.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Criticisms  of  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  are  no  new  thing. 
Neither  are  they  necessarily  an  evil  thing.  Much  may  be 
learned  both  frcpm  friendly,  and  from  unfriendly  criticism.  Our 
friends  are  likely  to  exalt  our  virtues ;  our  enemies  are  pretty 
sure  to  see  and  expose  our  faults.  And  as  a  knowledge  of  both 
is  essential  to  the  best  results,  the  censure  of  an  enemy  may  be 
as  helpful  as  the  praise  of  a  friend.  The  right  way,  therefore, 
in  which  to  meet  even  a  hostile  criticism,  is  to  ask,  first,  whether 
it  is  just  and  well  founded,  and,  secondly,  if  it  is  just,  how  we 
may  correct  the  faults,  or  remove  the  evils  which  it  condemns. 
Our  object,  in  this  paper,  is  to  examine  some  recent  criticisms 
of  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  this  spirit. 

In  the  October  (1888)  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review , 
there  appeared  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  entitled  “The  Great  Missionary  Failure.” 
In  this  article  two  main  questions  are  discussed : 

1.  “Have  we  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  ?”  and, 

2.  “If  not,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  remedied  ?” 

The  general  tenor  of  this  article  is  indicated  in  its  title,  “The 
Great  Missionary  Failure.” 

More  recently  the  same  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  one  of  our 
great  New  York  dailies,  The  Evening  Post,  which  deplores  the 
fact  that  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  by  missionaries  to  ed¬ 
ucational  and  medical  work,  rather  than  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  that  so  little  is  being  accomplished  in  any  direction. 

Both  these  critics  are  worthy  of  attention,  not  simply  because 
of  what  they  say  for  themselves,  but  because  they  undoubtedly 
voice  a  sentiment  that  is  widely  prevalent,  not  only  among  non- 
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professors  of  religion,  but  even  among  Christian  men  and  women, 
and  sometimes  among  Christian  ministers.  The  writer  has  fre¬ 
quently  met  intelligent  Christian  men  and  women,  who  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  other  branches  of  Christian  work,  and  to  be 
actively  and  liberally  supporting  them,  but  who  declared  their 
unwillingness  to  do  anything  in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions  be¬ 
cause  they  considered  Foreign  Missions  an  expensive,  fruitless, 
and  well  nigh  hopeless  undertaking. 

Turning  now  to  Canon  Taylor’s  paper,  which  we  will  make 
the  basis  of  our  examination,  because  it  best  voices  all  these 
criticisms,  his  first  question  is,  “Have  we  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  missionary  enterprise?” 

This  question  the  Canon  answers  by  an  emphatic  “No.”  And 
we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  this  answer,  in  and  of  itself. 
When  we  remember  that  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  activity,  or  inactivity,  there  are  still  not  less  than 
one  thousand  millions  of  our  race  without  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  vast  and  populous  regions  of  the  earth  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  Christian  missionary  has  never  been  heard,  we  certainly 
do  not  have  much  “reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
missionary  enterprise.”  And  when  we  remember  that  in  spite 
of  the  great  prosperity,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of 
Christian  lands,  not  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  are 
contributed  by  all  Protestant  Christendom  for  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelizing  the  world,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  more  than  one 
laborer  in  the  field  for  each  hundred  thousand  souls  to  be  reached, 
we  certainly  have  no  great  reason  to  be  “satisfied”  with  “our 
missionary  enterprise”  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  the  standing  reproach 
of  a  Christendom  that  can  and  does  spend  almost  countless  mil¬ 
lions  every  year  in  the  development  of  all  kinds  of  business  en¬ 
terprises,  and  for  the  gratification  of  appetite,  or  for  pleasure, 
that  it  does  so  little  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  saving 
of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  direction  that  our  English  critic  finds  fault. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  be  more  than  “satisfied”  with  the 
extent  of  the  “missionary  enterprise”  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Indeed,  he  is  fairly  overwhelmed  with  the  “magnitude  of  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made.”  Seeing  that  “upwards  of  a  million 
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sterling”  is  annually  raised  in  England  for  Protestant  missions, 
and  “probably  another  million  in  America  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  about  six  thousand  American  and  European  mission¬ 
aries,  and  some  thirty  thousand  native  agents  are  employed,” 
he  concludes  that  “clearly  there  is  no  lack  of  men  or  means.” 
“Clearly”  this  English  Canon  has  no  very  large  ideas  as  to  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  Christian  people  towards  the  nations 
that  are  still  sitting  “in  darkness”  and  “in  the  region  and  shadow 
of  death.” 

But  “satisfied”  as  he  is  with  the  extent  of  our  “missionary 
enterprise,”  he  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  “the  results  ”  of 
this  enterprise,  and  this  with  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Canon  declares  that  the  results  are  too 
meagre.  He  says  that  the  non-Christian  population  of  the 
world  is  increasing  annually  very  much  faster  than  the  number 
of  converts  to  Christianity,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  “for  ev¬ 
ery  additional  Christian  we  have  every  year  183  additional  hea¬ 
then  or  Moslems,”  so  that  “in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  are 
made  there  are  upwards  of  ten  millions  more  heathen  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans  in  the  world  than  there  were  a  year  ago.”  He  then 
concludes  with  this  bit  of  pleasantry  :  “The  missionary  societies 
say  we  are  advancing,  and  so  we  are.  But  in  spite  of  our  ad¬ 
vance,  instead  of  overtaking  the  work,  the  work  is  overtaking 
us.  It  is  like  the  tortoise  racing  with  a  railway  train,  the  longer 
the  race. continues,  the  further  the  tortoise  is  left  behind.”  Fig¬ 
uring  along  this  line,  he  concludes  that  it  will  take  all  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  in  India  put  together,  “sixty-four  years  to  over¬ 
take  the  increase  of  the  non-Christian  people  in  a  single  year- 
And  in  China,  he  finds  the  case  more  disheartening  still.  Here, 
he  reckons  the  annual  increase  of  population  at  4,580,000,  while 
in  1887  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  against  which  his  criti¬ 
cisms  are  chiefly  directed,  and  which  he  makes  the  basis  for  all 
his  calculations,  baptized  only  167  adults,  at  which  rate,  he 
says,  “it  would  take  the  Church  Missionary  Society  27,000 
years  to  overtake  the  gain  to  heathenism  in  a  single  year,”  and 
“if  the  population  were  stationary  it  would  take  more  than 
1,686,000  years  to  convert  the  Chinese  empire.”  Of  course  he 
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would  allow  something  to  the  results  of  the  work  of  other  Soci¬ 
eties,  but  even  adding  all  these  together,  it  could  only  give  us, 
along  his  line  of  reasoning,  another  race  between  the  tortoise 
and  the  railway  train,  in  which  the  odds  are  always  hopelessly 
against  the  tortoise.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Canon  is  not 
“satisfied”  with  such  results.  No  one  but  a  most  ardent  Mos¬ 
lem  or  Buddhist  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  showing. 

But  our  critic’s  cup  of  disappointment  and  grief  is  not  yet 
full.  Not  only  is  he  dissatisfied  with  the  “quantity”  of  the  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity  in  heathen  lands,  but  also  with  the  “qual¬ 
ity”  of  them.  He  finds  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  converts 
are  from  the  lowest  castes,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  from 
the  non-caste  people,  those  who  have  no  social  standing  or  in¬ 
fluence  whatever,  and  that  many  of  the  so-called  converts  are 
ignorant,  superstitious,  immoral  and  even  openly  and  grossly 
wicked.  We  cannot  take  the  space  to  quote  at  length  from  this 
portion  of  his  article,  but  it  is  all  summed  up  in  this  one  terse 
epigrammatic  sentence :  “The  converts  are  few,  and  many  of 
them  of  bad  quality.” 

What,  now,  is  there  to  be  said  in  answer  to  these  criticisms, 
and  of  the  conclusions  reached  ?  Are  they  just  and  well- 
founded  ?  In  trying  to  answer  these  questions,  we  wish  to  say 
that  in  so  far  as  Canon  Taylor’s  criticisms  apply  to  the  work  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  we  have  no  answer  to  make. 
We  leave  it  to  that  Society  to  meet  his  attack,  as  they  are  no 
doubt  abundantly  able  to  do,  and,  indeed,  have  done  already. 

But,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  work  and  results  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Christian  missions  in  general,  we  answer : 

I.  In  regard  to  the  alleged  “failure”  in  results,  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  converts,  that  while  his  premises  may  be  true,  his  conclu¬ 
sions  are  false  because  he  makes  no  account,  in  his  calculation, 
of  either  the  increasing  momentum  of  the  advance  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  heathen  lands,  or  the  increasing  facilities  for  more  effective 
work  in  the  future,  or  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  many  of 
the  greatest  barriers  to  the  progress  of  the  work  hitherto. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population  in  heathen  lands,  is  very  much  greater 
each  year  than  the  gain  of  Christian  missions.  But  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  Christianity  is  advancing  at  a  much  higher 
ratio  than  the  population.  And,  in  the  long  run,  a  high  ratio 
must  overtake  a  low  one,  even  though  at  first  the  aggregate  in¬ 
crease  should  be  almost  overwhelmingly  the  other  way.  As 
some  one  puts  it,  Christianity  is  increasing  by  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression,  while  the  population  only  increases  by  arithmetical 
progression. 

A  few  facts  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  this.  And  first 
take  one  from  China,  where  Canon  Taylor  finds  the  work  espe¬ 
cially  disheartening.  In  his  “Crises  of  Missions,”  Dr.  Pierson 
tells  the  story  of  the  Foochow  mission  thus :  “Missionaries  la¬ 
bored  in  Foochow  for  30  years,  among  2,000,000  of  people. 
Eleven  years  of  that  time  left  behind  not  one  convert,  and 
scarce  a  visible  token  of  good,  to  reward  all  the  labor  and 
prayer  expended.  Even  the  Church  Missionary  Society  said, 
There  are  no  results  that  justify  the  continuance  of  the  Mission. 
But  Mr.  Wolfe,  their  missionary,  said,  I  will  not  give  up  this 
work ;  and  a  few  months  later  the  first  convert  was  baptized, 
then  three  more,  and  1 8  years  after  there  were  3000  native  dis¬ 
ciples  in  Foochow.  Ten  years  ago  [this  was  written  in  1886] 
it  was  reported  that  there  were  over  300  Protestant  churches 
with  15,000  members,  and  50,000  adherents;  and  these  congre¬ 
gations  rapidly  advancing  towards  self-support,  contributing 
$20,000  annually.”  |Another  recent  writer  says,  “Eighty  years 
ago  Morrison,  at  Canton,  dared  to  speak  to  his  servants  on 
Christian  themes,  only  in  secret  places,  when  the  doors  were 
closed  and  locked.  Now  there  are  over  1000  missionaries,  male 
and  female,  within  the  empire,  with  1,500  native  laborers,  and 
over  32,000  communicants  in  the  churches,  of  whom  4,260  were 
added  in  1886.”  In  Japan,  where  the  first  Christian  church  was 
organized  in  1872,  20,000  native  church  members  were  reported 
at  the  close  of  1887,  anc*  the  number  is  now  estimated  at  28,000, 
which  would  be  a  gain  of  40  per  cent,  during  1888.  In  India, 
the  same  story  of  apparently  unfruitful  years  at  the  beginning, 
then  at  last  after  long  waiting,  a  few  converts,  and  finally  rapid 
progress,  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  the  history 
of  nearly  every  mission  established,  until  now  there  are  more 
VoLf  XIX.  No.  2.  25 
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than  half  a  million  native  communicant  members  connected  with 
the  various  Protestant  missions,  more  than  half  of  whom  have 
probably  been  added  within  the  last  decade.  Even  Sir  William 
Hunter,  whom  Canon  Taylor  is  so  fond  of  quoting,  and  who  is 
said  to  “know  more  about  India  than  any  other  man  living, ” 
declares  that  while  the  native  population  of  India  increased  only 
ii  per  cent,  from  1872  to  1881,  the  native  Christians  increased 
64  per  cent.  This  looks  as  though  the  “tortoise”  of  Christian 
missions  might  even  yet  catch  up  with  and  even  outrun  the 
“railway  train”  of  heathen  population,  and  not  require  a  whole 
geological  aeon  in  which  to  do  it. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  fallacy  of  Canon  Taylor’s  rea¬ 
soning  might  be  presented,  but  we  must  forbear.  The  fact  is 
that  even  Christianity  itself  must  have  been  adjudged  “a  great 
failure”  during  the  first  century  of  its  history,  if  such  reasoning 
had  been  applied,  since  at  its  close  it  had  not  won  more  than 
half  a  million  adherents,  or  no  more  than  much  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  modern  missions  has  gained  in  India  alone,  where  the 
Canon  writes  “failure”  for  the  past  and  the  present  and  can  see 
nothing  but  failure  for  the  future.  And  yet  behold  what  God 
hath  wrought ;  how  he  has  literally  made  each  one  of  these  to 
become  a  thousand.  And  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  even 
greater  things  are  in  store  for  the  Church  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  in  her  efforts  to  evangelize  the  world. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  Canon  Taylor  and  those  who  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  views  make  no  allowance  for  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  effective  work,  especially  in  the  line  of  native  agents 
and  helpers.  And  this  is  all-important.  The  whole  history  of 
missions  shows  that  the  highest  success  is  to  come  through  the 
use  of  a  native  ministry,  rather  than  through  the  direct  efforts 
of  missionaries  from  abroad.  The  reasons  for  this  are  so  obvi¬ 
ous  that  they  need  not  be  presented  here.  But  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  such  a  native  agency  could  not  be  employed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  nor  to  any  considerable  extent  until 
long  after  the  beginning.  It  must  be  gradually  developed  as 
the  work  goes  on,  and  can  hardly  be  extensively  or  most  effec¬ 
tively  developed  from  the  first  generation  of  converts.  Not  un¬ 
til  the  second  generation,  born  and  trained  in  Christiamhomes 
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and  under  Christian  influences,  have  begun  to  come  to  maturity, 
can  we  look  for  any  large  number  of  efficient  or  well  qualified 
native  helpers.  And  in  most  of  the  mission  fields  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  is  just  now  beginning  to  be  fairly  realized.  Hence 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  native  helpers  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  hence  also,  very  largely,  the  great  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  advance  in  results.  And  to  this  source  we  look 
most  confidently  for  a  still  more  rapid  increase  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  or  so,  that  the 
other  agencies  for  Christian  and  evangelistic  work  have  been 
fully  and  efficiently  organized — schools  and  colleges,  for  the 
training  of  native  workers  ;  Bible  and  Tract  societies,  for  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  a  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  native  languages ;  medical  missions,  to  care  for  the 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  souls,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  healing  of 
the  former  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  saving  of  the  latter ;  Ze¬ 
nana  missions,  by  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  carried  into  the 
closed  homes  of  the  women,  and  the  wives  and  mothers  are  be¬ 
ing  taught  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  & c.,  &c. 

The  combined  influence  and  power  of  all  these,  and  many 
other  agencies,  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  w7hen  they  are 
all  once  fairly  under  way,  and  moving  with  ever  accelerating 
and  ever  accumulating  power,  as  they  surely  will  move,  it  will 
be  like  the  descent  of  an  avalanche,  gathering  volume  and  mo¬ 
mentum  as  it  moves,  and  sweeping  away  all  obstacles  with  re¬ 
sistless  might. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  the  Canon  makes  no  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  barriers  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  which 
makes  almost  every  year  memorable,  and  shows  how  “the  way 
of  the  Lord”  is  being  prepared.  Not  only  are  all  the  nations 
and  tribes  of  the  earth  being  thrown  open,  and  made  accessible 
to  the  missionary  of  the  Cross,  but  the  internal  hindrances  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  are  also  being  removed  in  a  most 
wonderful  way.  Even  some  of  the  very  things  which  Canon 
Taylor,  and  others  who  think  with  him,  take  as  marks  of  “fail¬ 
ure,”  are  to  our  eyes  the  marks  and  presage  of  coming  success. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  results  of  education.  The  Canon 
says  that  vast  sums  of  money  are  “frittered  away”  on  Christian 
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schools  and  colleges,  or  worse  than  frittered  away,  because  they 
simply  undermine  the  faith  of  the  pupils  in  their  own  system  of 
religion,  and  make  them  skeptics,  or  even  atheists,  but  do  not 
make  them  Christians.  And  the  writer  in  the  New  York  Post , 
referred  to,  calls  for  some  one  to  step  to  the  front  and  “show 
the  relation  which  education  bears  to  conversion  in  missionary 
effort.”  But  surely  it  needs  no  very  great  acumen  to  see  that 
to  destroy  the  heathen’s  faith  in  his  old  systems  is  the  first  and 
a  very  long  step  towards  his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  or  at 
least  towards  an  openness  to  receive  Christianity,  even  though 
on  the  way  to  this  final  goal  he  may  have  to  pass  through  the 
fogs  of  skepticism,  or  the  night  of  entire  unbelief.  Besides,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  very  many  cases  the  first  and 
most  effective  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
converts  from  heathenism  have  been  received  in  the  mission 
schools  and  colleges,  in  all  of  which  the  reading  and  study  of 
the  Bible  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course.  -  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  higher  castes,  nearly  every  convert  from  among  the  Brah¬ 
mins  in  India  having  been  the  direct  result  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  If  any  one  is  skeptical  on  this  subject,  we  would  com¬ 
mend  to  him  a  faithful  study  of  the  papers  and  discussions  on 
the  relation  of  education  to  missionary  work  at  the  Missionary 
Conference  held  in  London  last  year.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  Report, 
pp.  184-256). 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  barriers 
are  being  removed.  The  gradual  but  sure  breaking  down  of 
the  caste  system,  the  abolition  of  many  heathen  rites  and  cus¬ 
toms,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  knowledge  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  law,  all  this  is 
making  the  missionary’s  work  much  easier,  and  gives  promise 
of  much  larger  results  in  the  years  to  come. 

Looking,  now,  at  all  these  considerations  we  cannot  agree 
with  Canon  Taylor  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  “satisfied,”  or 
at  least  greatly  encouraged,  with  the  results  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  thus  far.  Certainly  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  writing 
over  all  these  results:  “The  Great  Missionary  Failure.”  Rather 
would  we  seek  to  arouse  the  Church  to  a  more  vigorous  prose- 
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cution  of  a  work  which  though  so  feebly  manned,  and  so  inade¬ 
quately  supported,  has  been  so  owned  and  blessed  of  God. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  converts  in  heathen  lands,  we  must 
also  dissent  from  the  Canon’s  statements,  or  at  least  from  his 
conclusions.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  converts  are 
quite  unworthy.  No  doubt  many  of  them  are  very  ignorant 
and  degraded  socially  and  intellectually  and  even  morally.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  have  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of  the 
truths  and  principles  of  Christianity,  and  are  very  poor  exem¬ 
plifications  of  these  in  their  Christian  life. 

But  was  not  all  this  to  be  expected  ?  The  very  fact  that  most 
of  the  converts  there  have  been  from  the  lowest  classes  socially 
and  intellectually,  should  prevent  us  from  expecting  too  much 
of  them.  But  when  Canon  Taylor,  or  any  other  critic  of  mis¬ 
sions,  tries  to  make  the  impression  that  the  native  Christians,  as 
a  class,  are  no  better  but  rather  worse  than  the  non-Christian 
people  of  the  same  social  class  and  the  same  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment,  we  believe  that  it  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  Over 
against  all  such  statements,  we  may  safely  and  confidently  place 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  faithful  missionaries,  and  scores  of 
civilians  and  travelers,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  who 
have  borne  witness  again  and  again,  how  Christianity  has  en¬ 
lightened,  and  cleansed,  and  ennobled,  and  in  many  cases  almost 
glorified  even  here  in  this  life  already,  those  whom  it  found  in 
the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay  of  heathenism. 

Neither  are  we  so  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  converts 
to  Christianity  have  been  chiefly  from  the  lowest  classes.  This 
also  is  natural,  and  we  believe  it  is  according  to  the  divine  plan. 
These  poor,  despised  and  down-trodden  people  most  deeply  feel 
and  realize  the  need  of  the  Gospel — of  something  that  is  better, 
and  that  can  do  more  for  them,  than  their  old  religions.  And 
they  are  naturally  more  open  to  the  approach  of  the  missionary, 
and  have  less  to  bind  them  to  their  heathen  systems,  and  less  to 
hinder  them  from  breaking  away  from  them,  and  yielding  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  faith  when  convinced  of  its  truth. 

Besides,  we  believe  this  to  be  divinely  ordered.  The  Church 
of  Christ  has  always  had  a  special  mission  to  the  poor.  “The 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,”  was  one  of  the  signs 
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of  Christ’s  Messiahship  by  which  he  sought  to  sustain  the  fail¬ 
ing  faith  of  John  the  Baptist.  Nearly  all  the  first  disciples  of 
Christ  were  from  among  the  poor.  The  Apostles  were  all  poor 
men,  or  at  least  men  with  no  social  prestige  or  influence.  Their 
converts,  as  they  went  from  country  to  country,  and  from  city 
to  city,  were  chiefly  from  the  same  class.  “Not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,”  were  called. 
And  the  reason  for  all  this  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  not  merely 
in  the  fact  that  the  humbler  classes  are  more  easily  reached,  but 
also  in  the  profound  fact  that  the  truth  leavens  upwards  much 
more  easily  and  naturally  than  it  leavens  downwards.  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  be  wise  in  making  its  first  and  chief  appeal  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  even  if  the  higher  classes  were  equally 
accessible  and  responsive.  If  once  the  lower  castes,  or  the  out¬ 
casts,  of  India,  or  China,  are  thoroughly  evangelized,  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  higher  castes  is  as  certain  to  follow  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  foliage  and  flower  and  fruit  is  sure  to  follow  the 
quickening  of  life  and  activity  in  the  roots  of  the  tree,  as  Spring 
advances.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  complete  victory  could  be 
expected  if  the  process  were  reversed. 

Having  thus  disputed  the  fact  of  “failure,”  it  might  seem  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  anything  about  the  “causes  of  failure”  alleged 
by  Canon  Taylor.  But  we  have  not  maintained  that  all  has 
been  accomplished  that  should  have  been,  or  that  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  expected,  even  with  the  force  employed,  and  the 
means  expended.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  quite  ready  to  con¬ 
fess  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  Hence  we  are  grateful  to 
any  one  who  can  point  out  the  hindrances  to  a  still  greater  suc¬ 
cess,  especially  if  he  can  also  tell  us  how  they  may  be  removed. 

Four  things  are  emphasized  by  the  Canon,  to  only  one  of 
which  we  need  give  any  special  attention. 

First,  he  names  the  rivalries  and  contentions  among  Christian 
societies  and  workers.  That  these  exist  cannot  be  denied  ;  that 
they  are  often  a  great  hindrance  to  success  and  involve  a  great 
waste  of  energy  and  means  is  no  doubt  also  true ;  and  both  are 
a  standing  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name  and 
cause.  But  if  the  general  testimony  presented  at  the  London 
Conference  can  be  believed,  the  Canon  has  greatly  exaggerated 
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the  extent  and  the  effects  of  thesp  rivalries.  They  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  entirely  removed,  or  reduced  to  the  minimum.  With 
a  force  of  over  a  thousand  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans  encamped  against  them,  and  entrenched  behind  almost 
impregnable  fortifications  of  superstition  and  customs  that  have 
grown  hoary,  but  not  weak,  with  age,  the  little  Christian  army 
of  invasion  cannot  afford  to  train  any  of  its  guns  upon  its  own 
ranks,  or  spend  any  of  its  time  or  strength  in  trying  to  win  re¬ 
cruits  from  one  standard  to  another  within  its  own  camp. 

The  second  hindrance  named  is  the  immorality  of  so-called 
Christians,  both  foreign  and  native.  Ail  persons  who  come 
from  Christian  lands  are  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  alas  many  of  them  are  wholly  destitute  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue,  and  many  put  even  the  heathen  to  shame  by  their 
unblushing  wickedness.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  this  except 
the  more  thorough  evangelization  of  our  own  people  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands,  or  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  heathen  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  non-professing,  and  it  may  be  even  unbeliev¬ 
ing  and  blasphemous,  citizen  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  a  true 
and  faithful  disciple  of  Christ.  The  occasional  immorality  of 
native  converts  is  a  difficulty  and  hindrance  which  inheres  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  work  at  first,  as  we  have  already  said. 
Time,  and  future  training  and  development,  will  do  much  to 
correct  this  evil,  though  we  may  not  hope  for  too  much  in  this 
direction,  as  we  know  only  too  well,  from  sad  experience,  that 
even  our  home  churches  are  by  no  means  wholly  free  from  it. 

Poor  material  for  missionaries  is  also  named  as  a  cause  of 
failure.  The  Canon  complains  that  many  of  those  who  are  sent 
out  by  the  societies  as  missionaries  are  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society  at  home,  are  poorly  endowed  mentally,  and  very  imper¬ 
fectly  prepared  for  the  work,  and  therefore  quite  unable  to  cope 
with  the  subtle  heathen  mind,  or  do  effective  work.  No  doubt 
some  mistakes  are  made  in  the  selection  of  missionaries,  more 
perhaps  by  the  English  than  by  our  American  societies,  and 
such  mistakes  need  to  be  guarded  against  most  carefully.  *  But 
the  unworthy  and  unsuccessful  missionaries  are  just  as  likely  to 
be  found  among  those  coming  from  the  higher  classes  of  society 
and  having  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  of  culture  and  train- 
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ing,  as  among  the  classes  referred  to  by  the  Canon.  No  doubt 
the  best  men  possible  should  be  sent  to  the  foreign  field.  The 
work  there  is  such  as  to  severely  tax  the  hest  powers  of  the  best 
men.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  place  and  a 
work  there,  just  as  there  is  a  place  and  a  work  in  the  home 
church,  for  men  of  less  gifts  and  attainments,  but  who  are  de¬ 
vout  and  sincere.  The  fact  is  that  success  in  the  foreign  field, 
as  in  the  home  field,  often  depends  on  other  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  quite  as  much  or  much  more,  than  on  a  bright  intel¬ 
lect  or  a  university  education.  Some  of  these  humbler  laborers 
have  gathered  the  largest  results  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future 
will  be  among  the  brightest  of  those  who  having  turned  many 
unto  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

The  other  cause  of  failure  named  is  the  style  of  living  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  And  we  mention  this  last,  though  the  Canon  places 
it  third,  because  it  really  seems  to  be  the  chief  hindrance  in  his 
mind,  and  because  we  wish  to  say  more  in  reference  to  it,  than 
in  reference  to  the  others.  The  Canon  has  no  patience  with  a 
missionary  who  lives  in  a  comfortable  bungalow,  wears  Euro¬ 
pean  or  American  clothes  of  good  quality  and  of  recent  cut, 
eats  European  or  American  food,  and,  greatest  offense  of  all, 
“drives  out  his  wife  and  little  ones  in  a  pony  carriage.”  On  the 
other  hand,  he  waxes  eloquent  in  his  admiration  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  “lead 
lives  of  apostolic  simplicity,  and  of  the  greatest  austerity  and 
self-denial,”  who  “give  up  all  European  comforts  and  European 
society,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  natives,  and  live  as  the  na¬ 
tives  live,  counting  their  lives  for  naught,  and  striving  to  make 
converts,  not  by  the  help  of  Paley’s  Evidences,  but  by  the  great 
renunciation  which  enabled  Gautama  to  gain  so  many  millions 
of  disciples.”  The  writer  in  the  New  York  Post,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  several  times,  indulges  in  the  same  kind  of  criticism 
on  our  American  missionaries,  who,  he  says,  live  in  good  and 
often  handsome  houses,  with  sufficient  servants,  and  surrounded 
by  every  European  and  American  comfort.”  He  has  even 
heard  of  one  station  at  which  the  missionaries  “used  to  occupy 
the  best  house  of  the  place,  a  former  harem  of  the  Pasha,  which 
was  furnished  well,  where  they  had  a  large  library,  engravings 
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and  photographs,  a  Steinway  piano  and  a  cabinet  organ,  and 
received  most  of  the  magazines  and  illustrated  papers!”  The 
exclamation  point  is  .our  own.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
writer  is  sincere  in  mentioning  such  things  as  worthy  of  con¬ 
demnation.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  conception  such  crit¬ 
ics  can  have  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  work  of  Christian  missions. 
It  may  indeed  be  true  that  some  missionaries  do  isolate  them¬ 
selves  too  much  from  the  people  whom  they  are  trying  to  save, 
and  affect  a  superiority  which  ill  becomes  a  disciple  and  herald 
of  him  who  said  :  “Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  shall 
be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest, 
shall  be  servant  of  all.”  It  may  be  true  also  that  some  mission¬ 
aries  live  too  luxuriously,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  do  this  on  the  modest  salaries  paid  by  most  of  the  socie¬ 
ties,  and  which  are  less  in  most  cases  than  the  same  men  could 
command  in  the  Church  at  home. 

But*  granting  these  exceptions,  if  such  there  be,  we  are  by- no 
means  ready  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  all  our  missionaries 
should  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  live  like  hermits  or  as¬ 
cetics.  Christianity  is  not  asceticism.  Indeed  it  is  just  the 
contrary.  It  teaches  us  to  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it,  not 
to  renounce  it.  Neither  our  Lord,  nor  his  apostles  were  ascetics. 
John  the  Baptist  came  “neither  eating  nor  drinking.”  He  was 
an  ascetic,  but  he  still  belonged  essentially  to  the  old  dispensa¬ 
tion.  Christ  came  “both  eating  and  drinking.”  True,  his  ene¬ 
mies  cried  out  against  him,  “Behold,  a  gluttonous  man  and  a 
wine  bibber,”  very  much  as  these  modern  critics  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  cry  out  against  the  missionaries.  But  he  kept  on  in  the 
same  course,  living  among  the  people,  and  living  as  they  lived, 
going  into  their  houses,  sitting  at  their  feasts,  and  avoiding  ev¬ 
erything  that  savored  of  asceticism.  The  apostles  did  the  same 
thing.  Of  course  they  suffered  many  privations,  and  endured 
many  hardships  in  their  work ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  ever  sought  these  out  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the  people 
among  whom  they  went  with  a  sense  of  their  piety  and  zeal. 
As  a  rule  they  seem  to  have  lived  as  well  as  their  circumstances 
would  allow.  And  when  they  went  into  a  heathen  city,  they 
Vol.  XIX.  No.,  2.  26 
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did  not  domicile  themselves  among  the  heathen  people,  nor  try 
to  live  as  they  lived,  but  sought  out  friendly  Jews  and  made 
their  homes  with  them  while  they  remained. 

If  the  object  of  Christian  missions  were  simply  to  make  pros¬ 
elytes,  then  the  course  advocated  by  these  critics  might  be  more 
effective.  But  a  convert  is  something  more  than  a  proselyte. 
Our  object  is  to  make  Christians,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  heart 
and  life.  It  is  not  only  to  win  intellectual  assent  of  the  heathen 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  persuade  them  to  submit  to 
Christian  baptism,  but  to  make  them  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  to  teach  how  to  live  so  as  to  glorify  God  here  on  the 
earth,  and  enjoy  him  forever  in  heaven.  Hence  we  do  not  wish 
to  make  ascetics  of  our  converts,  but  rational  Christian  men  and 
women,  who  sl\all  know  how  to  make  a  Christian  use  of  all  the 
blessings  and  privileges  which  God  may  have  placed  within 
their  reach.  Hence  we  want  to  give  them  examples  of  Chris¬ 
tian  homes,  and  a  true  Christian  civilization.  And  we  believe 
this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  having  our  missionaries  live 
in  a  civilized  way,  with  their  families  about  them,  and  with  such 
comforts  and  appliances  of  civilization  as  they  can  afford.  Such 
a  Christian  home  will  of  itself  often  preach  a  better  sermon,  and 
do  more  to  commend  Christianity  to  the  heathen  and  convince 
them  of  its  superiority  to  their  own  religion,  than  all  the  asceti¬ 
cism  of  bare-footed  priests,  or  the  drum-beating  soldiers  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

As  to  the  boasted  success  of  Catholic  missions :  it  is  a  mere 
boast.  The  fact  is  that  in  less  than  a  century,  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  have  nearly  overtaken  the  results  of  three  centuries  of 
Catholic  effort,  and  are  now  increasing  at  a  very  much  higher 
ratio.  And  in  the  character  of  the  results  they  have  an  over¬ 
whelming  advantage. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  we  should  not  be  “satis¬ 
fied”  with  what  has  been  accomplished,  we  do  have  great  reason 
to  be  encouraged,  and  that  while  the  hindrances  to  greater  suc¬ 
cess  are  to  be  deplored,  we  are  working  on  the  right  lines,  and 
need  only  to  prosecute  the  work  more  vigorously,  and  in  God’s 
own  time  there  will  come  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  that 
the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

INTER-COMMUNION. 

By  Rev.  J.  Hawkins,  D.  D.,  Haigler,  S.  C. 

“Every  minister,  professor,  or  missionary  in  any  institution  or 
enterprise  under  the  supervision  or  control  of  this  United  Synod 
before  entering  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
shall  make  an  affirmation  that  he  will  inculcate  nothing  that  is 
in  conflict  with  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  this  United  Synod  as  de¬ 
fined  in  its  Constitution,  but  that  all  his  religious  teachings  shall 
be  in  conformity  with  the  same ;  and  that  he  will  not  foster  nor 
encourage  inter-communiony  or  altar  fellowship  with  non-Luth¬ 
erans,  or  unionistic  services,  or  any  secret  society  of  a  doubtful 
or  deistic  character.” 

Such  is  the  rule  or  law  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  United 
Synod  of  the  South.  It  is  offered  doubtless  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  is  Scriptural  and  Lutheran.  Upon  this  question 
there  exists  differences  of  opinion  among  Lutherans,  South, 
North,  West,  and  all  over  the  world.  It  is  an  open  question 
inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  It  is  being  thrust  upon  the  Church  in  various 
portions  of  our  territory ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  time  will 
come  when  each  synod  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  for  or 
against  it,  and  that  the  standing,  respectability,  and  orthodoxy 
of  any  synod  will  be  judged  and  measured  by  this  rule  alone. 
It  is  well  then  to  make  ourselves  as  familiar  with  the  history 
and  probable  bearing  of  this  great  question  as  we  can.  If  it  is 
in  the  line  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  properly  belongs 
to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Lutheranism,  and  is  taught  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  then  we  should  yield  our  prejudices, 
whatever,  and  howsoever  dear  they  may  be,  and  heartily  ac¬ 
cept  the  doctrine  and  cheerfully  practice  it ;  if  not,  then  we 
should  be  able  intelligently  to  fight  it  to  the  death.  It  is  a 
question  involving  so  much,  having  consequences  so  far-reach- 
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ing,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  our 
progress  and  triumphs  in  this  great  country,  with  its  vast  mis¬ 
sionary  fields,  overflowing  with  immortal  souls  on  the  way  to 
death,  its  inexhaustible  resources,  and  its  incalculable  possibili¬ 
ties,  that  no  one  at  all  interested  in  it  can  contemplate  it  without 
profound  emotion. 

Prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  great  Church  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
we  trust,  with  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  that  knows  and  seeks  only 
the  general  good,  we  shall  undertake  an  expression  of  our  hum¬ 
ble  views,  that  may,  in  some  small  degree,  aid  others  in  coming 
to  settled  convictions  in  regard  to  this  vital  subject. 

In  a  paper  whose  length  must  necessarily  be  limited  in  a 
magazine,  we  can,  of  course,  do  but  little  else  than  make  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  without  elaborate  arguments  in  their  support. 
We  will  notice  the  history  of  the  communion  question,  then 
what  is  understood  by  communion  and  what  it  implies,  and 
finally,  some  of  the  objections  to  inter-communion. 

I.  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  HISTORY  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

That  there  is  one  Holy  Christian  Church  in  the  world,  and 
only  one,  is  a  fact  no  one  disputes.  “They  teach  that  one  holy 
Church  is  to  continue  forever.  But  the  Church  is  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  saints,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the 
sacraments  rightly  administered.”  Aug's.  Con.,  Art.  VII. 

“It  is  the  congregation  of  all  believers  and  saints,  scattered 
over  the  whole  world,  collected  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  ‘The  com¬ 
munion  of  saints’  seems  to  be  added  in  order  to  explain  what 
the  Church  signifies,  viz.,  the  congregation  of  saints,  who  have 
with  each  other  the  fellowship  of  the  same  Gospel  or  doctrine, 
and  the  same  Holy  Ghost,  who  renews,  sanctifies  and  governs 
their  hearts.  *  *  And  it  (the  Augsburg  Confession)  says 

Catholic  Church  in  order  that  we  may  not  understand  the  Church 
to  be  an  outward  government  of  certain  nations,  but  rather  men 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  who  agree  concerning  the 
Gospel,  and  have  the  same  thirst,  the  same  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
same  sacraments,  or  have  human  traditions  that  are  the  same  or 
dissimilar.”  Apol.,  i6j.  “It  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  bride  of 
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Christ,  the  mother  of  Christians,  a  pillar  of  the  truth,  a  spirit¬ 
ual  people ;  not  a  platonic  state,  nor  external  polity ;  This 
Church  must  always  remain,  Christ  its  head,  its  foundation  the 
true  Christian  faith,  its  voice  the  consensus  of  the  prophets.  It 
is  hidden  under  the  multitude  of  the  godless;  these  are  in  the 
Church,  but  not  of  it,  but  have  only  outward  fellowship  with  it. 
Out  of  the  Church  there  is  neither  word  nor  sacraments.  *  * 

Every  true  Christian  is,  even  here  upon  earth,  partaker  of  eter¬ 
nal  blessings,  even  of  eternal  comfort,  of  eternal  life,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  righteousness  which  is  from  God,  until  he 
will  be  completely  saved  in  the  world  to  come.”  Apol. ,  i6p. 

Such  is  the  Church,  such  it  was  at  its  organization,  has  ever 
been,  will  ever  be.  The  Lutheran  Church,  in  common  with  all 
other  Churches,  is  such,  and  acknowledges  others  to  be  such. 
Our  Church  acknowledges  that  all  the  saints  are  not  found 
within  her  pale,  but  are  also  in  other  external  organizations. 
To  these  she  has  never  denied  the  right  to  the  Gospel,  with  all 
its  immunities,  privileges,  ordinances,  sacraments  and  blessings; 
for  wherever  the  Gospel  goes  these  go  with  it.  These  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  upon  them  we  plant 
ourselves,  and  claim  for  the  universal  Church  the  sacraments  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  the  right  of  every  worthy  member  of 
this  universal  Church  to  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  no  layman,  priest,  bishop  or  synod",  has  the 
authority  from  God  to  exclude  any  humble,  conscientious  Chris¬ 
tian  from  them.  They  belong  to  the  Church,  to  the  whole 
Church,  and  not  to  a  part  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts. 
Our  Lutheran  Church  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
universal  Church  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  must  remain  only 
a  part,  until  there  are  no  more  Christians  in  the  world  but  Luth¬ 
erans.  We  claim  to  be  apostolic  and  hence  catholic ;  we  claim 
to  have  and  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  hence  we  are 
evangelical.  We  hold  these  by  a  divine  right,  and  hence  we  are 
a  recognized  and  legitimate  part  of  the  great  whole.  We  may 
be  the  larger  part,  the  better  and  purer  part,  but  still  only  a  part; 
and  until  a  special  dispensation  is  granted  us  from  God,  we  can 
have  no  scriptural  nor  moral  right  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
exclusive  ownership  and  control  of  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
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Testament.  The  body  of  Christ  is  one,  and  every  member  of 
this  body  has,  by  a  divine  constitution,  independent  of  his  own 
will  or  desire,  and  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  member  of  Christ, 
both  union  and  communion  with  every  other  member  in  the 
whole  Church.  He  has  also  an  inalienable  title  to  and  interest 
in  every  provision  of  grace,  which  God  has  given  to  the  whole 
Church.  And  if  we  have  no  right  or  disposition  to  exclude  any 
from  the  Gospel,  neither  have  we  a  right,  nor  should  we  have 
the  disposition,  to  exclude  any  from  any  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  By  doing  so  we  virtually  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
legitimate  use  and  blessings  of  the  sacraments ;  for  we  thereby 
deny  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  the  parts,  or  claim  that  we 
are  the  whole.  We  deny  that  the  Gospel  and  its  ordinances  are 
as  complete  in  the  parts  of  the  Church  as  they  are  in  the  whole. 
If  we  acknowledge  that  others  have  the  Gospel,  by  what  author¬ 
ity  can  we  claim  that  they  are  not  entitled,  with  the  Gospel,  to 
all  that  it  brings  with  it  ?  Are  not  the  sacraments  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  Gospel  ?  Could  any  people  of  right  claim  that  they 
have  the  Gospel  and  not  have  the  sacraments  ? 

We  are  under  moral  obligations,  by  God’s  own  command  and 
authority,  to  recognize  his  children,  to  respect  their  Christian 
character  and  tokens  of  membership  within  Christ’s  Church ; 
one  of  which  tokens  is  their  Christian  baptism ,  and  another  is 
what  that  secures  to  them,  viz.,  their  right  to  the  communion 
table.  If  any  one  has  not  this  right  he  is  not  a  member  of  Christ. 
But  he  has  it,  and  has  it  from  the  great  Charter  of  Rights  granted 
by  our  common  Lord  to  his  Church  in  the  world. 

By  this  tenure  we,  and  all  evangelical  Churches,  hold  our 
rights  in  the  Gospel  and  in  its  ordinances  and  sacraments,  and 
our  authority  to  use,  control  and  dispense  them. 

The  right  to  the  Lord’s  table  and  all  Christian  privileges,  is 
coextensive  with  the  Gospel ;  it  is  guaranteed  to  us  in  our  bap¬ 
tism.  Before  we  can  claim  a  plea  for  exclusive  communion  we 
must  deny  the  baptism  of  others.  Our  Baptist  friends  are  con¬ 
sistent  in  regard  to  their  close  communion.  They  deny  our 
baptism  and  hence  our  church  membership,  and  hence  they 
consistently  exclude  from  the  Lord’s  table  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  universal  Church.  He  who  is  in  Christ’s  Church 
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has  the  authority  to  claim  a  place  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  and 
if  he  has  that  right  in  one  part  of  the  Church  he  has  it  in  every 
other  part.  The  American  citizen  has  the  same  claim  on  the 
government  in  one  part  of  the  United  States  as  in  another, 
whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Republican.  Citizenship  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  right  in  all  civilized  lands,  and  international  law  and  the 
comity  of  nations  recognize  the  citizen  everywhere.  He  has 
rights  and  privileges  granted  to  him  by  universal  law'.  The  vis¬ 
ible  evidence  of  his  humanity  assures  to  him  the  right  to  recog¬ 
nition  and  protection.  What  would  be  thought  of  that  nation 
that  w'ould  say  to  one  of  another  nationality:  You  may  live 
with  us,  hear  our  laws  explained,  occupy  an  honorable  place 
with  us,  because  we  recognize  you  to  be  a  man,  but  you  shall 
not  eat  and  drink  w'ith  us,  because  you  do  not  hold  the  same 
view's  with  us  in  regard  to  the  food  w'e  eat?  So  the  Christian 
is  a  member  of  some  particular  part  of  the  Church,  but  in  a 
wider  and  higher  sense  he  is  a  member  of  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ,  and  as  such  should  be  recognized  everywhere  in  God’s 
kingdom. 

With  these  general  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  proceed  to 
show7  that  they  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  general  consensus  of  the  Church  of  God. 

1.  Let  us  examine  the  Apostolic  age  of  the  Church.  What  of 
the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  religion  ?  Peter  preached  the 
Gospel  and  the  Jews  cried  out,  “Brethren,  what  must  we  do?” 
Peter  answered,  “Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  He  had 
explained  the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  of  baptism.  They  believed  it  and  were  baptized.  This 
was  absolutely  all  that  was  required  of  them  to  be  admitted, 
w’ith  others,  to  the  Lord’s  table.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  was 
instructed  by  Philip  in  the  same  wray,  and  w7as  upon  a  profession 
of  his  faith,  baptized  and  made  a  member  of  Christ’s  Church. 
So  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  the  saints ;  upon  a  profession  of  his  faith,  he  was 
baptized  into  the  Church,  and  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table. 
Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  w’ho  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  therefore,  an  interesting  case,  received 
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the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  and  those  with  him,  spake  with  tongues, 
which  Peter  took  as  a  mark  of  conversion,  and  he  exclaimed, 
“Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized, 
which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?”  They 
were  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table,  notwithstanding 
they  were  gentiles,  and  had  not  been  instructed  in  the  law  in  the 
old  Church,  as  the  Jews  had  been.  There  is  also  a  case  of  ref¬ 
erence  found  in  the  15th  of  Acts.  It  was  sent  from  Antioch  to 
the  Church  diet  at  Jerusalem  for  adjudication,  “Certain  men 
which  came  down  from  Judea  taught  the  brethren  and  said  : 
‘Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  can¬ 
not  be  saved.”  This  Judaizing  doctrine,  so  well  calculated  to 
subvert  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  universal  Gospel  Church, 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  Jews  per¬ 
sisting,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Their  decision  was  that  circumcision  was  obsolete, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  requirement  for  admission  to 
Church  ordinances ;  and  that  in  other  smaller  differences,  also 
referred  to  them,  the  brethren  should  bear  and  forbear,  and  not 
allow  anything  to  break  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  was  a 
representative  case.  It  involved  a  principle.  To  have  yielded, 
one  iota  then  would  have  weakened  and  endangered  one  of  the 
prime  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  viz.,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone ,  and,  therefore,  the  council 
were  uncompromising  in  their  adherence  to  positive  doctrine, 
however  it  might  hinder  the  growth  of  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
But  not  a  word  was  sent  them  that  would  in  any  way  encourage 
the  setting  up  of  a  rival  communion 

Now  these  instances,  which  might  be  extended  were  it  neces¬ 
sary,  clearly  show  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  was  required  for  admission  into  the  Church,  and  hence,  to  all 
its  privileges  and  ordinances,  but  a  credible  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ.  And  these  facts,  we  feel  safe  in  asserting,  are  in  perfect 
accordance  and  harmony  with  all  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament.  Every  person  of  adult  age,  who  was  received  into 
connection  with  the  Church  by  baptism,  was  at  once  admitted 
to  the  Lord’s  table,  which  was  spread  every  time  they  met  to 
worship,  without  any  fuller  and  more  explicit  statement  of  doc- 
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trine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrament.  There  may  have 
been  explanations  and  lectures  on  the  eucharist,  but  it  was,  if  at 
all,  to  those  already  admitted.  There  is  no  hint  anywhere,  even 
in  Paul’s  advice  about  the  proprieties  to  be  observed  at  the 
Lord’s  table,  about  any  peculiar  doctrinal  views.  “ Let  a  man 
examine  himself  \  and  let  him  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this 
cup,”  was  of  more  importance  than  any  thing  else. 

There  is  not  a  line  anywhere  to  encourage  rival  communions 
because  of  dissimilar  views;  nor  is  there  a  word  in  regard  to  one 
church  refusing  to  admit  any  visitor  from  any  other  church. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  Apostolic  times. 

2.  The  Primitive  Church. 

We  may  say  by  way  of  introduction  to  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  may  be  providential,  that  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  Fathers  is  found  in  the  great  stress 
they  lay  on  the  unity  of  the  Church.  To  them  this  was  a  theme 
of  rejoicing,  as  it  had  been  to  the  Apostles.  That  unity  con¬ 
sisted  in  her  common  faith,  but  that  unity  was  in  the  few  cardi¬ 
nal  doctrines  looked  upon  as  fundamental  to  salvation  ;  for  we 
all  know  that  from  the  very  first  there  was  not  perfect  agreement 
in  many  things.  As  has  always  been  the  case  in  regard  to  all 
all  other  subjects,  there  were  doubtless  peculiar  and  variant 
views  held  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  but  this  in  no  degree 
interfered  with  the  unity  of  the  Church,  nor  interposed  a  barrier 
to  free  communion.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  primitive  Church 
that  each  one  held  in  common  with  every  other  one  the  one 
true  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  Apostles’  Creed  became  the 
catholic  creed  of  the  Church,  and  the  universal  symbol  of  the 
faith.  Its  articles  were  few,  but  contained  the  essence  of  Gospel 
truth.  Irenceus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp ,  says  :  “The  Church,  al¬ 
though  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  even  to  the  extremities 
of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples 
the  faith.  This  faith  the  Church  has  received,  and  though  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  whole  world,  assiduously  preserves,  as  if  she 
inhabited  a  single  house,  and  believes  in  those  things  as  having 
but  one  heart  and  one  soul;  and  with  perfect  harmony  proclaims, 
teaches  and  hands  down  these  things  as  though  she  had  but  one 
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mouth.  *  *  Neither  the  Churches  in  Germany,  nor  Iberia, 

nor  France,  nor  in  the  East,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Libya,  nor  in 
Jerusalem,  believe  or  teach  any  other  doctrines.  Thus  when 
any  heresy  arose,  as  heresies  did  arise,  she  promptly  met  them 
with  her  Confession,  rebuked  them  in  the  name  of  God,  and  set 
the  Church  at  rest.  The  basis  of  her  communion  was  so  scrip¬ 
tural  and  broad,  and  laid  so  deep  in  the  vital  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  to  hold  the  head  was  to  preserve  and  support  the 
body.  When  new  heresies  arose  the  creed  was  enlarged  into 
the  Atkcinasian  and  the  Nicene  confessions,  and  with  them  the 
whole  Church  was  settled  in  the  faith,  and  by  them  her  com¬ 
munion  was  preserved.  None  of  these  were  confessions  of  any 
part,  but  of  the  whole  Church,  the  common  property  and  the 
common  bond  of  the  whole.  So  her  ministry,  her  ordinances, 
her  sacraments  were  the  sacred  property  of  every  Church  in 
common  in  the  whole  world ;  and  her  membership  all  had  a 
common  partnership  interest  in  all.  And  if  a  minister  came 
from  Rome  to  Jerusalem  he  was  accepted  in  the  Church  as  read¬ 
ily  as  the  one  coming  from  Antioch  ;  and  her  communion  was 
open  to  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  Roman  or  African.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  restricted  communion  had  not  yet  been  raised.  The 
whole  Church  seems  to  have  been  moved  and  governed  by  a 
principle  of  love.  Hence  the  Fathers  often  dwell  with  rapture 
on  this  beautiful  and  soothing  Christian  grace.  True  there  were 
factions — there  were  in  the  Apostles’  days,  there  ever  will  be — 
but  these  were  not  allowed  to  interrupt  the  on-flowing  stream 
of  God-like  love.  In  St.  Paul’s  day  there  were  disputes  and 
wranglings  about  days  and  meats  and  customs  and  usages,  but 
these  did  not  impair  nor  destroy  the  unity  of  the  one  catholic 
Church.  Paul’s  ruling  was,  “He  that  regardeth  the  day  regard¬ 
ed!  it  to  the  Lord,  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it;”  they  all  eat  and  give  God  thanks. 
The  great  matter  was  not  the  eating  or  not,  but  the  thanks¬ 
giving.  Never  mind  that  so  much,  let  it  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  your  mind,  but  “let  us  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a 
stumbling  block  in  his  brother' s  way!'  Blessed  disposition !  How 
like  that  of  Christ ! 
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About  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  a  very  bitter  controversy 
arose  between  the  Asiatics  and  the  Western  Christians  about  the 
proper  time  to  observe  Easter.  The  controversy  grew  strong 
and  bitter,  but  even  that  did  not  break  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Finally,  when  the  hot-blooded  Victor  did  break  her  unity  and 
set  up  another  communion,  it  was  over-ruled  and  restored  by  a 
Council  at  Nice ,  and  so  happy  was  one  of  the  great  Church 
Fathers  that  he  wrote  to  Victor ,  “The  difference  about  the  fast 
commends  the  agreement  in  the  faith.” 

About  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Ccesarea  wrote :  “In  a  great 
many  provinces  many  things  vary  according  to  diversity  of 
place  and  people,  but  nevertheless  these  variations  have  at  no 
time  infringed  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  catholic  Church.” 

Even  the  great  heresies  of  the  Donatists  and  the  Novatians 
did  not  break  that  unity.  They  took  themselves  away  and  set 
up  separate  communions,  not  because  they  intended  thereby  to 
break  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  establishing  other  rival  com¬ 
munions,  but  they  set  up  for  themselves  under  the  impression 
that  the  old  Church  had  lost  the  apostolic  faith.  Nor  did  they 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  simply  cut  themselves  off 
from  it.  And  here  we  wish  to  emphasize  one  great  fact,  and 
that  is,  that  the  first  sectarian  or  denominational  restricted  com¬ 
munion  that  was  ever  known ,  was  established  by  schismatics. 

One  of  the  respected  Fathers  of  the  Church  has  left  on  rec¬ 
ord  this  stinging  remark :  “Before  the  final  separation  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  we  are  in  no  manner  to  withdraw  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church  on  account  of  the  commixture  of  bad  men 
with  the  good.”  Even  the  introduction  of  Bishops,  with  the 
great  changes  that  it  necessarily  made  in  the  congregations, 
and  the  bitter  feelings  it  excited,  did  not  break  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  “Orthodox  or  hetreodox,”  writes  a  prominent  author, 
“they  agreed  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  different  communions  exclude 
the  idea  of  unity!  Cyprian  says  :  “Does  he  who  maintains  not 
this  unity  imagine  that  he  possesses  the  faith  ?  Does  he  who 
sets  himself  against  the  Church  cherish  a  confidence  of  his  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Church?  Whosoever  is  disjoined  from  the  Church, 
is  joined  to  an  adulteress,  is  separated  from  the  promises  made 
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to  the  Church.  Nor  can  that  man  attain  to  the  rewards  of 
Christ  who  leaves  the  Church  of  Christ.” 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  primitive  Christians  judged 
the  unity  of  the  Church  broken  only  by  internal  schisms ,  by  the 
renunciation  of  fundamental  truth ,  or  by  the  establishment  of  sep¬ 
arate  and  rival  communions.  Her  unity,  both  organic  and  spir¬ 
itual,  was  maintained  by  an  inflexible  adherence  to  her  brief  and 
concise  confession  of  faith,  with  which  she  allowed  no  meddling 
and  tampering  by  pretended  reformers ;  but  in  matters  of  less 
importance  she  allowed  latitude  of  sentiment,  and  things  not 
strictly  fundamental  and  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
she  left  to  the  judgment  of  private  congregations  and  individuals. 
We  read  of  a  long  and  troublesome  journey  to  Rome  by  Poly- 
carp ,  on  one  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  when  it  was  threatened  by  things  of  subordinate 
importance,  and  he  was  successful.  While  there,  at  the  request 
of  Aincetus ,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  dispensed  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  to  the  faithful,  without  an  examination  by  the  Bishop  as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Letters 
of  Cyprian  inform  us  that  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Italy,  France,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  Christian  world,  the  churches  held  and 
cherished  both  exchange  of  pulpits  and  inter -communion. 

In  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions  a  letter  is  found  with 
the  following  title :  “Concerning  letters  of  recommendation 
brought  by  strangers,  whether  of  the  Laity,  Clergy  or  Bishops  ; 
and  that  there  should  Be  no  distinction”  between  these  and  the 
brethren  at  home.  The  chapter  directs  them  to  receive  them, 
and  “should  a  Presbyter  come  from  abroad  let  him  be  received 
into  official  communion  by  the  Presbyters,  if  a  deacon,  by  a 
deacon.  If  a  bishop,  let  him  take  his  seat  with  the  Bishops ; 
and  thou,  O  Bishop,  shall  request  him  to  address  the  people  in 
the  word  of  doctrine  ;  for  exhortation  and  admonition  by  strang¬ 
ers  is  acceptable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  useful.” 

And  thus  it  was  during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  From  then  onward  to  the  days  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  the  picture  darkens.  As  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  pride 
of  ambition,  the  thirst  for  power,  and  the  corruption  of  heresies 
increased,  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  Christianity  lost  its  hold  on 
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the  hearts  of  men ;  rival  factions  arose,  rival  communions  were 
established;  crimination  and  recrimination  followed ;  bitterness 
and  jealousies  sprang  up  ;  strife  and  vainglorying  took  the  place 
of  love  and  humility,  restricted  communions  became  common, 
for  each  claimed  to  be  holier  and  sounder  in  the  faith  than  his 
brethren,  until  at  last,  grown  fat  by  extortion  and  the  revenues 
of  the  poor,  who  thus  tried  to  buy  the  salvation  for  which  they 
longed  and  which  the  Church  refused  to  give,  and  a  long  spirit¬ 
ual  night  having  settled  upon  her,  she  quietly  laid  down  to  sleep, 
and  slept  till  at  length  the  patience  of  God  was  exhausted,  and 
he  himself  said  to  Luther  and  others  of  like  spirit:  “ Come  out 
of  her ,  my  people ,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins ,  and  that 
ye  receive  not  her  plagues .” 

3.  From  the  Reformation  onward. 

In  as  great  a  movement  as  the  Reformation,  in  which  so  many 
thousands  with  various  leaders,  were  concerned,  and  trained  as 
they  had  been  amid  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  dark¬ 
est  age  of  the  Church,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  them.  The  truth,  as  it  was 
being  newly  discovered,  would  not  at  all  be  likely  to  impress 
itself  upon  all  in  the  same  measure  and  in  the  same  light.  The 
traditions  of  the  fathers,  in  being  handed  down  to  the  sons, 
would  naturally  be  tinged  with  a  national  coloring,  and  thus 
give  complexion  to  the  truth  itself.  Perfect  agreement  in  all 
things  affecting  the  Church  could  not  be  expected ;  and  the 
great  wonder  is  that  there  was  so  near  agreement.  In  one  thing 
there  was  unanimity  of  sentiment,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God  be  it  said,  and  that  was  in  the  great  and  vital  doctrines  of 
salvation.  And  it  is  a  source  of  profound  grief  to  the  catholic 
spirit  of  the  Church,  that  her  children,  after  so  nobly  contending 
for  the  truth,  and  after  restoring  it  to  the  world  from  amid  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  ages,  thus  preserving  and  perpetuating 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  should 
suffer  petty  differences  to  break  her  organic  communion,  and 
through  this  her  sacramental  communion.  That  there  was  sub¬ 
stantial  union  in  all  things  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
is  a  fact  no  one  has  ever  successfully  disputed ;  and  that  there 
is  to  be  found  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sacraments 
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of  the  New  Testament  in  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  no  one  can  deny.  And  it  is  a  question  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  answer  satisfactorily,  whether  it  is  the  best  for 
the  Church  and  the  world  that  there  have  been  several  Reform¬ 
ers,  or  that  there  should  have  been  but  one.  If  “whatever  is  is 
right,”  then  we  must  accept  the  situation  as  providential,  if  what 
is  could  have  been  better,  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  better,  and  so 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  There  is  still  one  source  of  pro¬ 
found  gratitude  to  God,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  still  one  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  communion  of  saints,  and  forgiveness  of 
sins.  This  holy  Church  is  found  in  all  its  fulness  of  grace  and 
salvation  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  communions.  That 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  agree  were  repeatedly  made  the 
history  of  those  times  abundantly  shows.  And  in  all  the  re¬ 
peated  efforts  which  were  made  to  come  to  perfect  agreement 
and  organic  unity,  the  great  bone  of  contention  and  the  rock  on 
which  they  finally  split,  viz.,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  was  never  believed  by  either  party  to  be  essential  to  sal¬ 
vation.  We  are  not  pleading  for  either  party,  nor  do  \\re  believe 
that  either  party  should  have  yielded  its  honest  convictions  of 
doctrine  ;  this  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  truth  and  principle  ; 
it  would  have  been  mean  and  contemptible.  It  was  this  heroic 
devotion  to  truth  involving  principle,  that  constrained  Luther 
amid  the  tears  of  a  genuine  regret,  to  refuse  the  hand  of  Zwingli. 
Some  doctrines  are  fundamental  to  a  system  that  are  not  funda¬ 
mental  to  salvation ;  and  w’ho  will  dare  take  the  position  that 
the  rejection  of  any  doctrine  essential  to  his  system  endangers 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  ?  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  man  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  fix  either  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  truth  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  salvation.  And  equally  fearful  is  it  for  us  to 
attempt  to  judge  our  brethren.  To  their  own  Master  they  stand 
or  fall,  and,  thanks  to  his  name,  he  is  able  to  make  them  stand. 
Distinguished  Reformed  writers  have  said  that  no  one  can  ob 
ject  to  the  Lutheran  definition  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  an 
obvious  fact  that  in  all  their  definitions  of  the  Church  in  Refor¬ 
mation  times  there  is  nothing  found  to  limit  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  either  party.  There  was  enough  in  each  to  justify  the 
parties  in  according  to  each  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
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“communion  of  saints.”  Their  mutually  breaking  communion 
with  Rome,  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  to  the  world  that  they 
meant  to  preserve  that  communion  among  themselves.  The 
confessions  of  the  Reformation  period  are  every  one  a  living  sol¬ 
emn  protest ,  not  only  against  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church, 
but  an  equally  strong  protest  against  disunion  among  themselves. 
Not  one  of  them  intimate  that  its  adherents  are  the  only  Church 
having  in  its  exclusive  right  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  and 
its  sacraments.  The  doctrine  of  these  confessions,  and  especi¬ 
ally  that  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  that  every  believer  that 
is  in  a  particular  Church,  is  a  member  of  the  universal  Church, 
and  entitled  to  all  her  privileges  and  blessings.  He  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  member  of  a  local  Church,  with  its  specific  creed,  but  of 
the  great  catholic  Church,  with  its  Apostles’  Creed,  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  the  recognition,  food,  nourishment,  love  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Church  wherever  God  in  his  providence  may  cast 
his  lot.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Belgic  Confession,  the  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
the  Saxon  Confession,  and  of  all  others.  One  central  idea,  em¬ 
phasized  in  all  these  confessions  is,  mutual  forbearance  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  government ,  liberty  in  rites  and  ceremonies ,  latitude  in 
matters  non-essential ,  and  love  for  one  another  because  of  the 
unity  of  the  faith.  Moved  by  sentiments  like  these  Melanchthon 
wrote  to  the  Bohemians :  “ Since  we  agree  in  the  principle  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Christian  Doctrine ,  let  us  embrace  each  other  in  mu¬ 
tual  love!'  So,  too,  Luther  more  than  once  expressed  Christian 
love  and  forbearance  for  these  “Bohemian  brethren.” 

Francis  /.,  of  France,  wrote  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion:  “Where  the  preached  Gospel  is  reverently  heard,  and 
the  sacraments  are  not  neglected,  there,  during  such  time,  there 
is  no  deceitful  nor  ambiguous  appearance  of  a  Church,  of  which 
no  man  is  permitted  to  despise  the  authority,  to  disregard  the 
admonitions,  to  resist  the  advices,  or  to  mock  the  Christianity  ; 
much  less  to  revolt  from  her  and  to  break  her  unity.  For  the 
Lord  lays  so  much  stress  upon  communion  with  his  Church  as 
to  account  that  man  a  fugitive  and  a  deserter  from  religion,  who 
shall  contumaciously  alienate  himself  from  any  Christian  society 
which  only  cherishes  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments.” 
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A  distinguished  Reformed  writer,  whose  name  is  not  given, 
says :  “The  separation  of  the  Lutherans  from  other  Protestant 
Churches  took  place  against  the  sentiments  of  Luther  and  his 
most  distintinguished  associates.  It  was  not  effected  without  a 
struggle  and  did  not  continue  without  magnanimous  efforts  to 
heal  the  wound.”  John  Calvin ,  after  formally  subscribing  the 
Augsburg  Confession ,  declared  that  the  “petty  dissensions  among 
the  Lutherans  were  not  cause  for  disunion  /”  and  Henry  Alting 
assures  us  that  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Reformed  who 
followed  Calvin  and  Bucer.  Alting  propounds  the  question 
whether  the  orthodox  may  lawfully  communicate  with  the  Luth¬ 
erans  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  answers  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
he  answers  for  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Bucer.  He  says 
quaintly  :  “We  have  examples  of  prophets  and  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  communing  with  more  corrupt  Churches  than  the  Lu¬ 
therans  are.”  And  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  Capito,  Bucer , 
Calvin ,  Martyr ,  Zanchy ,  Ur  sin,  Tossanus ,  Par  ecus,  Scultetus ,  and 
other  distinguished  Reformed,  approved  of  inter -communion  with 
Lutherans  ;  and  that  some  of  them,  when  occasion  offered,  actu¬ 
ally  did  unite  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  circumstance,  of  itself,  is  a  proof  that  the  Reformers  did 
not  mean  to  have  the  XXV.  Art.  of  the  Confession,  or  any  other 
article,  so  understood  as  to  exclude  any  of  another  faith  from 
the  communion.  If  they  did  so  intend,  then  they  themselves 
stand  convicted  of  duplicity  and  inconsistency ;  and  are  guilty 
of  unionistic  principles  and  inter-communion  in  practice ,  while 
they  opposed  them  in  theory. 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  Calvin ,  and  twenty-four  after  the 
death  of  Luther ,  there  was  a  Synod  held  in  Poland.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Churches  of  Poland  which  were  organized  un¬ 
der  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  those  under  the  Helvetic  Con¬ 
fession,  known  as  Calvinistic.  One  article  of  agreement,  in  the 
document  adopted  by  the  Synod  and  called  the  Consensus  of 
Poland ,  was  to  the  effect  that  “they  should  cherish  and  seal  this 
agreement,  by  hearing  the  word,  in  frequenting  the  assemblies 
of  both  Confessions,  and  by  use  of  the  Sacraments ,  always  ob¬ 
serving  good  order,  and  the  rule  both  of  discipline  and  custom 
in  each  of  the  Churches  respectively.”  A  few  days  after  this 
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Synod  adjourned  the  ministers,  patrons,  and  whole  congregation 
of  Bohemians,  in  Sandomir,  “both  Poles  and  Germans,  of  both 
sexes,  proceeded  in  a  body  from  their  own  to  the  Lutheran 
place  of  worship,  to  attend  morning  service ;  and  there,  the 
hearers  of  both  parties  being  solemnly  assembled,  two  of  the 
Waldensian  ministers  preached,  one  to  the  Poles  and  the  other 
to  the  Germans.  In  the  same  way  in  the  afternoon,  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with  their  patrons  and 
ministers,  having  made  a  procession  from  their  church  through 
the  city,  went  to  the  church  of  the  Bohemic  brethren,  in  the 
suburbs,  the  Poles  to  the  Poles  and  the  Germans  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  there  two  Lutheran  preachers  preached  to  them  the 
word  of  God.  In  each  place,  after  reading  the  agreement,  the 
ministers  gave  their  attestation  aloud  to  the  holy  concord  and 
union.”  This,  the  historian  tells  us,  was  followed  by  “ardent 
prayers,  and  the  exclamation  :  “Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!”  At  a 
Synod  at  Petrithon  in  1578,  a  regulation  was  made  that  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  either  Confession  “might  freely  call  a  minister  from 
the  other.”  This  was  re-affirmed  in  1583,  again  in  1595,  and 
was  in  force  in  1634. 

About  the  year  1578  a  plan  was  laid,  by  some  of  the  best 
men  living,  at  the  Synod  of  St.  Foy,  for  a  general  union  in  one 
organic  body  of  all  Protestants,  but  it  was  not  successful. 

Thus  the  noble  efforts  of  great  and  good  men  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  the  unity  and  inter-communion  of  all  Protestants 
gradually  becomes  less  and  less  influential.  The  Churches  of 
Augsburg,  and  of  Geneva  and  Rome  and  England  each  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  communion.  But  while  the  tendency  in  some 
has  been  more  and  more  towards  exclusive  communion,  there 
have  been  others  that  have  come  more  and  more  into  the  cath¬ 
olic  spirit  of  union  and  toleration ;  and  to-day  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  lights  of  the  Church  are  the  unflinching  advocates  of  inter¬ 
communion. 
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II.  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  IN  COMMON  WITH  OTHERS,  BELIEVES 
IN  “THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS,”  AND  THIS  INCLUDES  COM¬ 
MUNION  IN  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  how  silent  our  standards  are  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  “communion  of  saints.”  Luther, 
in  his  Larger  Catechism,  has  given  a  general  definition  of  the 
term  making  it  mean  simply  the  Church.  He  says:  “The  Holy 
Ghost  effects  our  sanctification  by  the  “communion  of  saints,” 
or  Christian  Church.  The  holy  Christian  Church  the  creed  de¬ 
nominates  a  communion  of  saints.  For  both  expressions  are 
taken  together  as  one  idea.  But  formerly  the  one  point  (the 
communion  of  saints)  was  not  there,  as  it  is  also  unintelligible 
in  the  translation.  For  if  it  is  to  be  given  very  plainly,  it  must 
be  expressed  quite  differently,  for  the  word  ecclesia  is  properly 
an  assembly.  *  *  *  The  word  church  means  really  nothing 

but  a  common  assembly,  *  *  *  so  the  word  communion 

ought  not  to  be  communion,  (gemeinschaft),  but  congregation, 
(gemeine).  And  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  interpretation  or  ex¬ 
planation  whereby  some  one  meant  to  explain  what  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is.”  And,  adopting  this  view,  our  books  give  it  in 
the  Apostles’  Creed  with  only  a  comma,  instead  of  a  semi-colon, 
between  the  two  expressions.  “I  believe  in  the  Holy  Christian 
Church,  which  is  the  communion  of  saints,”  instead  of  “I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Christian  Church,  and  I  believe  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints  within  that  Church.” 

It  is  altogether  probable,  if  not  a  positive  fact,  that  the  phrase 
“communion  of  saints”  was  not  in  the  creed  originally,  as  Luther 
says,  but  was  added  near  the  close  of  the  fourth,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century.  We  all  know  howT  creeds  arose  and 
what  made  their  enlargement  necessary.  Heresies  arising  made 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  in  order  that  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
the  heresy  may  be  declared  and  held.  Did  any  thing  occur, 
any  heresy  arise,  w7hich  was  not  condemned  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  w’hich  the  added  clause  did  condemn  ?  Doubtless 
the  breaking  of  the  communion  of  the  one  true  catholic  Church, 
by  the  Donatists ,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  phrase  “communion  of  saints.”  There  could 
not  be  two  catholic  Churches  and  two  communions  of  saints,  and 
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therefore  the  one  catholic  Church  added  the  clause  to  confess 
her  faith  that  Christ  had  but  one  Church  and  there  would  be  no 
communion  of  saints  except  in  her.  There  could  not  be  one 
communion  in  the 'one  true  Church,  which  Christ  had  estab¬ 
lished,  and  another  in  a  sect  arising  and  withdrawing  from  her 
communion  and  setting  up  one  of  its  own.  The  communion  of 
saints  was  not  to  be  found  outside,  but  in  the  Church. 

But  comparatively  silent  as  are  our  Confessions  and  standards 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  “communion  of  saints,”  it 
nevertheless  has  a  meaning,  and  if  we  take  the  meaning  implied 
in  the  term  church,  as  Luther  suggests,  we  will  find  much  in  it. 
It  is  not  simply  a  congregation,  assembly,  house  of  worship,  but 
a  holy  Christian  people ,  moved,  actuated  and  governed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  having  that  among  them  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
uses  for  our  “sanctification.”  There  is  but  one  such  people,  and 
all  such  people  are  one.  There  is  among  them  unity,  union, 
community  and  communion ;  this  is  among  them  all,  and  only 
among  them. 

Now  let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  meaning  given  by  others, 
whose  piety,  scholarship,  and  witness-bearing  for  Christ  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  respect  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  The 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  says :  “All  saints  are  united  to 
Jesus  Christ,  their  Head,  by  his  Spirit,  and  by  faith,  have  fellow¬ 
ship  with  him  in  his  graces,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection  and 
glory.  And  being  united  to  one  another  in  love  they  have  com¬ 
munion  in  one  another’s  gifts  and  graces,  and  are  obligated  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private,  as  do  conduce 
to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward  man. 
Saints  by  profession  are  bound  to  maintain  a  holy  fellowship 
and  communion  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such 
other  spiritual  sendees  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification  ;  as 
also  relieving  each  other  in  outward  things,  according  to  their 
several  abilities  and  necessities.  Which  communion,  as  God 
offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  extended  to  all  those  who  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Chap.  25. 

This  communion  is  interpreted  by  the  great  body  adopting 
the  Westminster  Confession,  as  including  communion  in  the 
Lord' s  Supper.  “Whosoever  is  admitted  into  one  Church  is 
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freely  admitted  into  any  other,”  says  one  of  their  great  writers. 
In  short,  it  is  well  known  that  Presbyterians  generally  hold 
open  communion.  Those  of  them  who  do  not,  on  the  ground 
of  Psalm-singing,  do  not  have  exclusively  “Presbyterian  altars 
for  Presbyterians”  for  I  myself  have  communed  with  them  by 
invitation.  And  so  the  Helvetic,  the  St.  Basil,  the  Strasburg, 
and  the  Bohemic  Confessions  understand  the  term  “communion 
of  saints”  to  include  sacramental  communion. 

The  Methodists ,  North  and  South,  and  every  where,  allow 
open  communion,  as  is  well  known.  The  invitation ,  in  the  form 
for  administering  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  Liturgy  of  1847  for 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Gen.  Synod ,  reads :  “This  invitation 
is  cordially  extended  to  all  who  are  members  in  good  standing 
in  other  Christian  denominations.”  This  Liturgy  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  Gen.  Synod,  jimong  whom  are  the  names 
of  John  G.  Morris  and  C.  P.  Krauth.  The  same  invitation  is 
found  in  The  Book  of  Worship  of  the  Gen.  Synod,  South ;  and 
the  answer  of  one  of  the  committee  on  The  Common  Service, 
adopted  by  the  Gen.  Synod  North,  the  Gen.  Council,  and  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South,  when  asked  recently  about  that  in¬ 
vitation  being  left  out  of  the  newly  adopted  order  of  service, 
was,  “It  zvas  thought  best  by  the  committee  to  omit  it ,  and  leave 
every  one  free  to  give  a  general  invitation  or  not ,  as  he  may  feel 
inclined.  We  come  finally  to 

III.  OBJECTIONS  TO  INTER-COMMUNION. 

Want  of  space  forbids  the  mention  of  some  objections  and 
the  full  discussion  of  any.  We  notice  only  a  few. 

1 .  There  is  no  injunction  in  Scripture  making  it  obligatory  on 
us  to  invite  others.  Not  in  so  many  words,  it  may  be,  but  there 
are  injunctions  all  over  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  receiv¬ 
ing  and  acknowledging  all  Christians  as  brethren.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  to  give  the  early  Church  any  orders  on  the 
matter  of  coming  to  the  Lord’s  table,  for  no  one  thought  of  re¬ 
stricted  communion  in  those  days.  They  all  belonged  to  one 
Church,  and  though  worshiping  in  different  towns  and  cities, 
and  in  different  nationalities,  they  regarded  themselves  as  all 
having  equal  right  to  the  communion.  There  were  strifes  and 
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divisions  among  them,  bat  these  never  suggested  the  idea  of 
close  communion.  The  injunction  of  Paul  was,  “Him  that  is 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.” 
All  the  instructions  we  find  in  regard  to  proper  views  of  the 
Eucharist,  preparation  for  it,  and  on  the  danger  of  eating  and 
drinking  unworthily,  were  addressed  to  those  in  the  one  com¬ 
munion  and  to  individuals,  and  not  to  churches  as  such  ;  and 
the  rule  given  was,  “Let  not  him  that  eateth,  dispise  him  that 
eateth  not,  for  God  hath  received  him,”  and  “to  his  own  Master 
he  standeth  or  falleth.”  The  application  of  the  injunctions  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  matter  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
plain.  If  the  apostles  so  strongly  reprehend  uncharitable  pro¬ 
ceedings  among  brethren  in  minor  things,  what  would  they  have 
said  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  reproved  them  for  keeping 
brethren  away  from  the  very  sacrament  which  Christ  instituted 
for  their  mutual  growth  in  love  and  grace — where  above  all 
places  they  were  to  remember  him,  witness  for  him,  and  prove 
their  love  for  each  other  ? 

2.  By  admitting  err  oris  ts  to  the  Lord\s  table  we  become  par¬ 
takers  of  their  error.  This  must  be  on  the  principle  that  error 
is  contagious.  If  we  set  down  at  table  with  one  who  has  small¬ 
pox  we  may  expect  to  have  small-pox.  On  the  same  principle, 
if  we  are  all  good  and  virtuous,  by  admitting  these  errorists  they 
would  partake  of  our  goodness.  Now,  does  our  communion 
indeed  imply  that  we  approve  of  the  imperfections  of  others  ? 
Does  it  imply  our  approbation  of  another’s  character  or  con¬ 
duct  ?  Then  Christ’s  social  communion  with  publicans  and 
sinners  implied  his  connivance,  at  least,  at  their  sins.  Upon 
this  principle  there  could  be  no  communion  at  all,  for  all  Luth¬ 
erans  have  imperfections.  Whose  character  and  conduct  do  we 
entirely  approve  ?  If  this  act  implies  a  partaking  of  their  errors, 
then  so  does  every  other  form  of  communion,  and  we  say  that 
we  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints — all  saints.  There  is 
some  kind  of  communion  between  them  and  us,  and  we  confess 
it  in  our  creed.  We  become  no  more  responsible  for  the  errors 
of  others  in  communing  with  them  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  than 
we  do  in  calling  them  “brethren,”  in  social  prayer,  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  others’  Churches  as  Christian  in  our  statistics,  and 
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in  other  ways,  in  all  of  which  there  is  communion  in  a  certain 
sense. 

3.  But  we  must ,  as  Christians ,  testify  against  error  and  sin. 
We  are  nowhere  required,  and  by  the  Gospel  we  are  not  author¬ 
ized,  to  testify  against  error  and  sin,  by  cutting  off  the  erring  and 
sinful ,  unless  it  be  a  deadly  error  or  a  willful  and  persistent  sin. 
We  are  to  receive  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  we  are  to 
restore  the  wandering,  and  reclaim  the  erring  by  gentleness, 
affection  and  love.  The  “evil  deeds”  of  which  we  are  not  to  be 
partakers,  are  the  deeds  of  evil  men ,  and  not  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  errors  of  good  men.  The  charity  which  we  claim  to 
have  is  that  charity  which  “covereth  the  multitude  of  sins.”  “If 
a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore 
such  a  one,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.”  How  can  we  do  this 
more  effectually  than  by  admitting  him  to  the  Lord’s  own  re¬ 
storing  ordinance  ?  How  can  I  better  convince  an  erring  brother 
of  his  error  than  by  taking  him  into  my  confidence  and  convinc¬ 
ing  him  of  my  interest  in  and  love  for  him  ?  The  Gospel  has  a 
means  of  convincing  men  of  error ;  it  is  the  written  word,  the 
preached  word,  and  the  power  of  that  word  in  the  ordinances 
and  sacraments.  It  was  in  the  temple  that  Christ  made  the 
whip  of  small  cords,  and  drove  out  the  profaners  of  his  house, 
not  out  of  it ;  so  the  gentle  whip  of  the  Lord’s  power  and  love 
in  the  holy  supper  is  well  calculated  to  drive  out  error. 

4.  But  the  Augsburg  Confession  requires  us  to  exclude  all 
from  the  Lord's  Supper  who  do  not  hold  our  peculiar  views  of 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper.  We  are  well  aware 
that  this  is  the  main  reason  offered  for  not  inviting  others  to 
commune  with  us ;  and  that  there  are  many  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  who  do  believe  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  allow  oth¬ 
ers  to  unite  with  us  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  the  Confession  does  teach.  Fortunately  for 
some  of  us,  and  for  the  Church,  and  especially  for  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  restrictive  rule  has  never  been  enforced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  General  Council  has  been  nearly  or  quite  twenty  years 
trying  to  carry  out  Dr.  Krauth’s  idea  of  educating  the  Church 
up  to  the  rule  ;  and  from  all  appearances  the  synods  that  com¬ 
pose  the  Council  are  as  far  from  it  as  they  were  twenty  years 
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ago.  The  “Summit  Rule”  of  the  Tennessee  Synod  was  adopted 
years  ago  “as  a  rule  to  be  worked  up  to,”  but  it  is  not  a  law  in 
that  synod’s  practice.  Education  in  this  direction  is  certainly 
very  slow.  There  are  some  principles,  inconsiderable  in  them¬ 
selves  while  they  are  not  applied,  but  because  so  far-reaching  in 
their  consequences  when  applied,  that  to  disturb  them  and  put 
them  into  action  moves  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  There  are 

• 

some  things  little  in  themselves  that  involve  so  much  that  men 
will  die  for  them. 

The  XXV.  Art.  of  the  Confession  is  claimed  as  authority  for 
restricted  communion .  “For  it  is  not  usual  to  communicate  the 
body  of  our  Lord  except  to  those  who  have  been  previously  exam¬ 
ined  and  absolved .”  It  is  well  known  that  the  last  seven  articles 
in  the  Confession -are  “a  correction  of  abuses”  in  the  Romish 
Church,  and  are  not  properly  included  in  a  confession  of  the 
Protestant  faith ;  and  hence  in  many  of  the  liturgies  containing 
the  Confession,  these  articles  are  not  given.  It  is  so  in  The 
Rook  of  Worship.  And  it  is  altogether  certain  that  the  Reform¬ 
ers  themselves  so  looked  upon  the  Confession.  At  the  end  of 
the  twenty-one  articles  they  say :  “This  is  about  the  sum  of 
doctrine  among  us,  in  which  can  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  discrepant  with  the  Scriptures,  or  with  the  Church 
catholic ,  or  even  with  the  Romish  Church,  as  far  as  that  Church 
is  known  by  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.”  *  *  “It  is  a  cal¬ 

umnious  falsehood  that  all  the  ceremonies ,  all  the  things  insti¬ 
tuted  of  old  are  abolished  in  our  Churches.”  The  charge  made 
by  the  Romanists  was,  among  other  things,  that  they  had  abol¬ 
ished  confession  and  absolution ,  and  the  XXV.  Art.  corrects  this, 
and  states  that  the  custom  of  Preparatory  Service  was  retained, 
in  order,  as  they  say,  that  absolution ,  which  is  the  main  thing, 
may  be  offered  to  the  communicants.  There  is  not,  and  the 
Reformers  did  not  understand  that  there  was,  a  single  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  in  any  of  these  seven  articles.  We  accept  them 
in  what  they  teach,  and  urge  no  objection  to  them.  But  we  are 
satisfied  that  if  the  Romish  people  had  not  misrepresented  them, 
these  seven  articles  would  never  have  been  appended  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  full  and  complete  Confession  of  the  faith.  It  will  not 
be  pretended  that  an  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  articles 
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would  enhance  or  endanger  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The 
Romish  Church  charged  the  Lutherans  with  abolishing  “the 
mass,”  and  with  it  absolution.  Their  object  was  to  make  the 
impression  on  the  public  mind  that  the  Lutherans  had  cut 
themselves  off  from  “the  forgiveness  of  sins,”  and  therefore 
from  the  Church  and  from  salvation.  The  XXV.  Art.  corrects 
this  abuse  and  nothing  more.  “Confession  is  not  abolished  in 
our  Churches.”  “It  is  usual , — it  is  a  custom,  a  practice  in 
our  churches,  to  have  Preparatory  Service,  confession  and  abso¬ 
lution,  and  we  expect  all  our  people  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
official  aid  in  securing  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  has  not  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  other  Lutherans  of  the  very  highest  authority  in  the 
Church,  declared  that  while  this  is  the  rule,  and  a  rule  good  and 
useful,  as  experience  has  shown  it  to  be,  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  worthy  partaking  of  the  holy  communion?  Were  it 
thus  absolutely  necessary  there  would  be  scarcely  a  communion 
occasion  in  any  Lutheran  church  in  the  land  where  some  would 
not  eat  and  drink  condemnation  to  themselves ;  for  at  almost 
every  one,  if  not  at  all,  some  come  to  the  communion  who  did  not 
make  public  confession  and  did  not  receive  the  official  absolution. 
Luther  has  taught  that  if  for  any  reason  any  one  is  prevented 
from  attending  confession  in  the  church,  he  may  make  his  con¬ 
fession  at  home,  or  privately,  and  God  will  absolve  him,  so  that 
he  may  come  worthily  to  the  Lord’s  table. 

We  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Christians  in  other  com¬ 
munions  do  eat  and  drink  worthily  in  their  own  Church,  or  else 
we  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  denying  altogether  that  they 
have  any  Lord’s  Supper,  at  all,  and  that  they  are  Christians. 
If  they  do  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  in 
their  own  Church,  the  preparation  they  make  at  home,  and 
which  enables  them  to  communicate  worthily,  will  enable  them 
to  do  the  same  at  a  Lutheran  altar. 

Now,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  hold¬ 
ing  our  views,  and  we  are  done.  When  we  say,  “our  views,”  or 
the  “Lutheran  view,”  and  undertake  to  mean  by  it  anything  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  general  idea,  or  fact  of  a  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ,  we  use  a  very  indefinite 
expression.  Volume  after  volume  has  been  written  on  the  doc- 
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trine  of  a  real  presence,  and  there  are  as  many  various  opinions 
in  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  doctrine  as  there 
are  volumes  on  the  subject.  If  we  say  simply  that  w7e  hold  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence  in  the  communion,  then  w7e  con¬ 
tend  that  all  Christians  do  the  same.  If  w7e  undertake  to  define 
that  presence  then  w  e  get  into  trouble  and  contention  with  each 
other.  It  was  the  efforts  made  to  explain  a  mysterious  unex¬ 
plainable  fact  that  caused  the  Reformers  to  disagree.  If  we, 
and  all  others,  w'ould  agree  to  say  and  believe  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Supper,  and  received  by 
the  communicant,  and  then  let  the  doctrine  alone ,  there  would  be 
no  more  trouble.  The  contention  among  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed,  in  Reformation  times,  was  not  whether  there  was  a 
real  presence  or  not,  but  how  and  what  that  real  presence  was. 

The  Westminster  Confession  says:  “The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood!  *  *  Sacra¬ 

mentally  they  are  called,  (i.  e.  the  bread  and  wine)  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.”  The  order  of  worship  directs  the  minister  to 
say  when  he  gives  the  bread :  “Take  ye,  eat  ye,  this  is  the  body 
of  Christ ,  which  is  broken  for  you  and  wrhen  he  gives  the  cup 
he  shall  say:  “ This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  the  blood  of 
Christ T  The  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  when  they  give 
the  bread  and  wine  say:  “The  body  of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,”  &c.  In  all  there  is  a  recognition  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wane,  or  in  the 
communion.  To  us  Christ  is  in  a  sacramental  sense  present  in 
the  communion  and  received  by  the  communicant,  whether  he 
have  faith  or  not ;  to  others  he  is  present  in  the  communion, 
and  received  by  faith  alone.  That  is  the  real  difference  between 
us.  Both  believe  that  the  unworthy  communicant  eats  and 
drinks  condemnation  to  himself,  and  both  believe  that  the  wor¬ 
thy  believing  communicant  eats  and  drinks  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ. 

Now  w7e  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  fair  and  legitimate,  that 
the  word  of  God  nowhere  binds  us  to  exclude  from  the  commu¬ 
nion  table  those  who  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  present  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  some  sense,  but  do  not  agree  with  us  in  our  pe- 
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culiar  views  of  that  presence.  If  it  does,  it  binds  us  to  exclude 
thousands  of  our  own  people.  If  we  take  the  laity  of  the 
Church,  we  may  safely  say  that  three-fourths  of  them  do  not 
understand  our  doctrine,  and  do  not  hold  Luther’s  views  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  communion. 

We  are  not  contending  against  the  truly  Lutheran  view,  nor 
advocating  any  looseness  of  that  view,  nor  that  our  own  people 
should  be  made  to  understand  it,  but  we  are  only  stating  facts 
to  show  why  we  should  not  be  exclusive. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  does  look  Pharasaical  and 
presumptuous  in  us  to  wish  to  exclude  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord  those  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  his  children,  inheritors 
of  the  promises  with  us,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
above, — to  exclude  them  from  the  highest,  dearest,  and  most 
truly  spiritual  and  Christly  act  of  our  holy  Christianity.  It  does 
seem  to  us  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  we,  the  children  of 
the  first-born  of  Reformation,  who  claim,  and  have  a  God-given 
and  an  inalienable  right  to  claim,  clear,  exalted,  Christ-like  and 
apostolic  views  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  who  were  the 
first  to  protest  against  the  Church’s  withholding  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel  from  poor  perishing  souls,  and  the  first  among  all  Protest¬ 
ants  to  confess  our  faith  in  one  holy  Christian  Church,  amid  the 
almost  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  Church  herself,  and  in  the 
face  of  death,  maintain  the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  that  Church, 
should,  in  this  enlightened  age,  when  those  who  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  had  long  ago  set  up  exclusive  communions,  are  giving 
way,  and  returning  to  apostolic  practice,  wish  now  to  set  up  our 
own  communion,  and  exclude  all  others !  May  God,  in  his  in¬ 
finite  mercy,  preserve  to  our  Church  the  apostolic  faith  and  a 
truly  catholic  spirit. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PUBLIC  USE  OF  THE  COMMON  SERVICE. 

By  Edward  T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  desire  entire  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  the  Common  Sei'vice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rubrics 
allow  different  ways  of  rendering  nearly  every  part  of  it.  The 
music  which  has  been  published  for  it  or  with  it,  can  lay  claim 
to  no  authority.  It  may  be  peculiarly  appropriate,  or  it  may 
be  impracticable.  The  music  to  which  the  parts  of  the  Liturgy 
were  set  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  written  in  a  method  of 
notation  strange  to  this  age,  and  incomplete ;  the  notes  only 
were  given,  and  time  and  rhythm  were  not  indicated,  but  were 
a  tradition,  and  the  minister  was  expected  to  sing  the  parts  as¬ 
signed  to  him.  We  possess  Luther’s  musical  arrangement  for 
the  Consecration  in  the  Holy  Communion.  He  sang  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  Collect,  and  the  Words  of  Institution,  as  well  as  the 
Versicles  in  the  Vesper  Service.  If  we  discard  this  practice — 
as  we  do  discard  it — we  also  free  ourselves  from  all  obligation 
to  every  method  of  the  old  rendering  that  no  longer  serves  to 
edification.  And  just  as  nearly  all  of  the  old  service  books 
contemplated  a  highly  ornate  service  in  city  churches,  where 
the  musical  provision  was  adequate,  but  a  simpler  service  in  the 
country,  so  our  Common  Service  is  commended  to  us  by  the 
careful  suggestion  of  its  rubrics,  whereby  it  is  adapted  to  the 
simplest  churches,  and  to  those  which  desire  the  full  Lutheran 
Service  with  all  its  parts. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  exhibit  these  suggestions  and 
also  to  show  not  only  the  historical,  but  also  what  we  consider 

1 

the  best,  method  of  rendering  each  part  of  this  service ;  and  in 
so  doing  will  not  only  tell  what  is  of  authority,  but  also  will 
dare  to  give  our  own  judgment. 

In  accordance  with  good  Lutheran  usage,  each  of  the  services 
of  the  book  may  be  introduced  by  a  Hymn  of  Invocation  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost.  This,  we  think,  may  well  be  omitted  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Service.  But  in  many  of  our  churches  it  is  customary  for  the 
choir  to  sing  what  is  called  an  Introductory ;  and  perhaps  some 
congregations  sing  a  hymn  here.  The  rubric  shows  what  the 
nature  of  that  hymn  ought  to  be.  It  ought,  according  to  our 
Lutheran  idea  of  worship,  be  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rubric  before  the  Vesper  and  the 
Matin  Services  is  somewhat  freer;  A  Hymn  of  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ,  or  another  Hymn ,  may  be  sung.  If  the  Vespers  are 
in  the  afternoon,  it  may  be  as  well  to  omit  this ;  but  if  it  be  the 
Evening  or  Night  Service,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  sing  a 
Hymn  in  this  place. 

The  Morning  Service  begins  with  the  Confession  of  Sins. 
The  book  set  forth  by  the  General  Synod  is  careful  to  mark  that 
the  Chief  Service  of  the  day  properly  begins  with  the  Introit. 
This  Confession  of  Sins  formerly*  was  the  private  preparation  of 
the  priest,  and  is  retained  in  some  of  our  older  Agenda  as  the 
Confession  of  the  Minister  alone.  In  the  German  it  still  is  in 
the  first  person  singular,  /  confess.  But  there  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  agreement  in  retaining  it ;  nor  is  it  wrong  to  make  this 
the  preparation  of  all  those  who  engage  in  this  service  as 
‘‘priests  unto  God.” 

A  consideration  of  the  structure  of  this  Confession  will  show 
how  it  ought  to  be  said.  The  people  stand  as  the  minister  says, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  he  at  once  begins  to  exhort  them  to  confession. 
The  whole  thing  is  responsive.  The  versicles  which  they  say 
are  their  consent  to  his  exhortation  Minister  and  people  mu¬ 
tually  encourage  each  other  to  confession.  Then  he  says,  Al¬ 
mighty  God ,  our  Maker  and  Redeemer ,  &c.  In  the  original  of 
this  (Mecklenburg  1552,  Wittenberg  1559,  ascribed  to  John 
Riebling  1 540),  the  second  part,  O  most  merciful  God ,  is  said  by 
a  deacon  or  assistant.  This  the  congregation  ought  to  say.  If 
the  congregation  say  the  whole,  or  the  minister  says  the  whole, 
the  congregation  only  answering  Amen ,  the  real  responsive 
character  of  the  act  is  lost,  and  much  of  the  significance  of  the 
following  Declaration  of  Forgiveness  goes  with  it. 

The  rubric  says  this  is  to  be  said  kneeling  or  standing.  Our 
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service  therefore  indicates  that  historical  authority  favors  the 
kneeling  posture.  In  Wittenberg,  1552,  the  minister  is  directed 
to  kneel  before  the  altar.  Yet  we  prefer  that  he  should  stand  at 
the  altar,  and  that  people  stand  also.  We  prefer  standing,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  cannot  sing  the  Versicles  on  their  knees ;  be- 

\ 

cause  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  our  people  to  kneel ;  be¬ 
cause  our  churches  are  not  arranged  for  kneeling ;  and  because 
we  believe  that  the  responses  will  be  more  general  and  hearty  if 
all  stand.  We  also  advise  that  (though  the  Amen  after  the  In 
the  name  of  may  be  sung)  the  Versicles  and  the  Confession  be 
said.  Observe  now  the  significance  of  the  Declaration  of  For¬ 
giveness.  It  is  said  by  one  who  has  been  engaged  w'ith  others 
in  a  real  confession  to  God,  and  it  is  said  to  them.  The  first 
sentence  publishes  the  Gospel  on  which  the  hope  of  forgiveness 
is  based.  The  second  sentence  applies  this  forgiveness  to  those 
who  believe  in  His  Name.  The  third  emphasizes  Baptism  as 
the  means  of  grace  which  assures  of  forgiveness  (Acts  2  :  38). 
Then,  inasmuch  as  not  all  in  the  assembly  may  have  really  con¬ 
fessed  and  forsaken  their  sins  and  cried  for  mercy  though  they 
hear  these  gracious  words,  follow's  a  prayer,  that  this  may  be 
given  to  all.  Of  course  the  minister  should  stand  when  he  says 
this ;  though  the  congregation,  if  they  have  knelt  hitherto, 
should  remain  on  their  knees. 

So  far  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  musical  ability  of  our 
congregations.  No  congregation  can  find  any  difficulty  in  this 
part  of  the  Service. 

With  the  Introit  the  peculiar  Service  of  the  day  begins.  The 
idea  is  that  the  Service  of  every  Sunday  or  Festival  is  a  distinct 
Sendee.  In  the  old  service-books,  we  find  each  Sunday’s  Ser¬ 
vice  printed  out  in  full  and  such  parts  as  are  used  always,  such 
as  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  &c.,  are  given  with  music 
varying  to  correspond  to  the  Festival  or  Season.  Each  Sunday 
or  Festival  has  its  own  Introit,  its  own  Collect,  its  own  Epistle 
and  Gospel.  The  Introit  is  intended  to  sound  the  key-note  of 
the  day.  It  is  not  to  be  said  by  the  congregation,  but  is  to  be 
said  or  sung  to  it.  The  rubric  therefore  directs  that  it  may  be 
sung  by  the  choir ;  or  it  may  be  said  by  the  minister  and  the 
Gloria  Patri  may  be  sung  or  said  by  the  congregation.  A  re- 
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sponsive  reading  of  the  Introit  is  inadmissible.  Those  who 
wish  to  use  the  ornate  music  of  the  olden  time,  will  find  the  In¬ 
troit  marked  for  it.  But  we  suggest  that  no  minister  or  congre¬ 
gation  will  find  the  simpler  use  difficult. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  rubric  adds,  Instead  of  the 
Introit ,  a  Psalm  or  a  Hymn  may  be  used.  This  alternative  is 
also  a  part  of  this  Common  Service.  If  a  Hymn  is  sung  here, 
it  should,  however,  be  one  suited  to  the  Festival  or  Season. 

The  Kyrie  follows  upon  the  Introit.  It  may  be  said  respon¬ 
sively,  as  it  is  set  in  the  Vespers,  or  the  minister  and  congrega¬ 
tion  may  at  once  sing  or  say  the  three  petitions.  The  latter  is 
best ;  and  it  is  best  to  sing  the  Kyrie.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
our  older  Lutheran  Church  the  Greek  words  were  retained,  the 
minister  saying  Kyrie  and  the  people  answering  Eleison;  and  so 
these  words  of  prayer  became  as  familiar  as  the  Hebrew  Halle¬ 
lujah  and  Amen.  The  meaning  of  the  Kyrie  is,  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Service  we  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
suppliants — a  position  we  aim  to  keep  all  the  way  through;  the 
position  commended  by  our  Lord  (Luke  18  :  13,  14).  It  is  not 
a  reiteration  of  prayer  for  forgiveness  ;  it  is  expressive  of  a  sense 
of  need ;  and,  though  we  have  already  been  comforted  with  the 
assurance  of  forgiveness,  it  is  appropriate  in  our  mouths  at  this 
place  as  it  was  in  the  lips  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman,  who 
asked  for  the  healing  of  her  daughter  (Matt.  15  :  22)  and  of 
blind  Bartimaeus  who  wished  that  he  might  receive  his  sight 
(Luke  18  :  38-42). 

Then  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  to  be  sung.  Our  Service  of 
course  is  not  an  invention,  but  a  growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
justify  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  but  rather  we  should  seek 
to  discover  their  vital  connection.  Just  as  in  the  Prophets  nearly 
every  chapter  after  threats  hastens  to  offer  promises,  so  in  the 
Service  it  seems  that  every  prayer  is  followed  by  praise,  praise 
that  ascends  and  swells  as  we  approach  the  central  mystery. 
What  song  befits  the  Holy  Communion  better  than  this  which 
the  angels  sang  at  Christ’s  birth  ?  We  cannot  break  from  the 
universal  custom  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  prescribe  it  for 
the  Communion.  But  perhaps  some  congregations  cannot  sing 
it.  Then  the  rubric  allows  to  sing  another  Hymn  of  Praise. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  this  Hymn  of  the  Angels 
was  sung  in  Latin,  and  the  people  sang  in  response  a  metrical 
version  of  it  by  Luther ;  and  in  some  churches  they  sang  the 
metrical  version  instead  of  it. 

After  the  Salutation  and  Response  the  ministers  says  the  Col¬ 
lect  for  the  Day.  The  General  Synod’s  book  allows  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  another  Collect,  but  we  strongly  advise  against  it. 
And  let  no  one  put  a  prayer  of  his  own  in  its  place.  Whoever 
uses  the  collects  in  their  places  and  learns  to  utter  his  heart  in 
these  wonderful,  pregnant,  definite  petitions,  learns  to  hang  his 
heart’s  desire,  his  daily  need,  his  unutterable  longing,  thus  on 
some  definite  promise  of  God’s  word  or  some  glorious  attribute 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  a  promise  which  as  he  pleads  it  answers 
him,  will  be  thankful  for  the  Collect  for  the  Day.  How  much 
we  might  say  of  these  collects, — of  their  beauty,  their  wonder¬ 
ful  construction,  their  inexhaustibleness,  their  witness  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  their  preciousness  as  the  quintessence  of 
the  prayer  of  all  ages !  To  this  the  people  say  Amen ,  and  take 
their  seats.  Let  it  be  observed  that  up  to  this  point  we  have 
encountered  nothing  offering  the  least  difficulty  to  any  congre¬ 
gation.  Difficulties  are  found  in  this  Service  not  by  those  who 
look  for  them,  but  by  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  look. 

The  minister  then  reads  the  Epistle  for  the  Day.  The  same 
reason  exists  for  this  prescription  that  has  been  urged  for  the 
Introit  and  the  Collect.  But  as  it  may  happen  that  more  and 
other  Scripture  reading  is  desirable,  the  rubric  adds,  Other  Scrip¬ 
ture  Lessons  may  be  read  before  the  Epistle. 

The  minister  ought  to  be  careful  to  announce  the  Epistle  and 
the  Gospel,  and  the  completion  of  them,  exactly  as  the  book 
suggests,  for  the  sake  of  the  choir  and  the  congregation.  The 
smoothness  of  a  responsive  service  always  depends  on  the  pre¬ 
cision  with  which  each  transacts  his  part. 

Luther  said  of  the  Hallelujah ,  which  follows  the  Epistle,  that 
we  can  never  give  it  up ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  universal  Church. 
These  few  foreign  wcJrds  that  linger  in  our  service,  (such  as  Ky- 
rie ,  Hallelujah ,  Amen),  are  a  witness  to  the  phases  through  which 
the  Church  of  God  has  gone.  The  Hallelujah  comes  to  us  from 
the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  place  the  older 
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Church  sang  elaborate  musical  compositions  ;  and  our  book  al¬ 
lows  us  to  sing  a  fuller  response,  or  a  psalm,  or  a  hymn.  Here 
formerly  the  principal  hymn,  suited  to  the  festival  or  season,  was 
sung. 

The  Gospel  is  read  after  the  Epistle,  and  ought  to  be  heard 
standing,  because  it  gives  us  the  very  words  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advise  that  the  minister  should  not 
in  this  place  interject  any  words  of  his  own.  He  should  at  once, 
after  the  congregation  has  praised  Christ  for  his  word,  begin 
the  Creed,  and  the  people  will  join  him.  The  Nicene  Creed  is 
given  first,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  communion  service  in  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  the  Church.  It  is  older  than  the  Apostles’  Creed. 
While  the  latter  has  no  place  in  the  services  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  the  Nicene  Creed  is  found  in  its  communion  office  too. 
It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  make  full  confession  here  of  the 
faith,  for  which  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries  struggled  and 
bled. 

Then  a  hymn  may  be  sung  and  the  minister  will  go  into  the 
pulpit. 

We  will  leave  the  sermon  to  our  professors  of  Homiletics, 
not  even  pausing  to  describe  the  introductory  prayer  or  verses 
of  a  hymn  and  the  forms  of  greeting,  which  you  will  hear  from 
many  a  German  pulpit.  Our  book  prescribes  that  at  the  close 
of  the  sermon,  the  minister  should  say  the  Apostolic  Votum. 
This  may  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  people  to  rise ;  whereupon, 
led  by  the  choir,  they  sing  the  Offertory,  for  which  two  forms 
are  given  besides  the  permission  of  any  other  suitable  Offertory. 
A  consideration  of  the  history  and  meaning  of  this  part  of  the 
Service  will  show  what  is  meant  by  a  suitable  Offertory.  This 
was  the  point  in  the  ancient  service  at  which  the  people  brought 
offerings  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
Mediaeval  Church  and  the  modern  Roman  Mass  the  Offertory  is 
the  offering  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord 
for  the  sins  of  the  worshipers.  As  a  part  of  the  perversion  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Reformers  and  omitted 
from  the  Lutheran  Service.  It  is  restored  here  in  its  purity,  in 
order  to  give  “the  collection,”  which  is  a  part  of  our  worship  (I 
Cor.  1 6  :  2),  its  proper  signification  and  dignity.  St.  Paul  states 
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the  law  of  our  offerings  to  the  Lord  and  his  Church  (2  Cor.  8  :  5). 
In  accordance  with  this,  at  the  close  of  the  instruction  of  the 
sermon  and  its  exhortation,  in  the  Offertory  we  give  ourselves 
to  the  Lord,  and  then  let  our  gifts  be  gathered.  To  “the  collec¬ 
tion”  a  deep  meaning  is  given  by  that  simple  act;  and,  their 
offerings  having  been  placed  on  the  Altar,  the  congregation,  led 
by  the  minister  in  prayer,  present  the  offering  of  their  lips  and 
urge  their  petitions  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  offerings  may  be  gathered  while  the  Offertory  is  sung ; 
or,  the  two  forms  given  being  short  and  at  the  same  time  fitting, 
the  collection  may  wait  until,  the  Offertory  having  been  sung, 
the  people  have  sat  down. 

It  will  be  objected  by  some  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  call  the 
congregation  to  their  feet,  make  them  sit  down  after  only  three 
verses,  then  take  up  a  collection,  and  immediately  call  them  to 
their  feet  again  for  the  prayer.  We  can  only  say  that  those 
who  use  the  order  set  in  the  Common  Service  will  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  Offertory  with  its  profound 
meaning  takes  the  place  of  an  Anthem  or  Voluntary.  In  the 
second  place,  the  people  offer  themselves  before  giving  their 
money,  and  then  give  their  money  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  offering  of  themselves.  Their  giving  is  a  religious  act 
throughout,  and  their  congregational  prayer  is  a  proper  contin¬ 
uation  of  it.  If,  again,  it  is  said  that  no  place  is  given  for  the 
announcement  of  the  special  object  for  which  the  collection  may 
be  intended,  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  the  Service  does 
not  prescribe  any  particular  place  for  such  announcement.  The 
minister  may  make  it  where  it  is  most  convenient  for  him  to  do 
so.  In  the  case  mentioned,  he  may  tell  the  purpose  of  the  col¬ 
lection  when  he  announces  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  ;  or, 
perhaps,  he  can  fitly  speak  of  it  in  his  sermon,  or  at  its  close 
before  he  says  the  Vo  turn. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  the  next  rubric.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  prayer  which  follows  is  a  co7igregational  prayer. 
Liberty  is  given  to  use  any  other  prayer  in  the  book,  or  any 
suitable  prayer.  What  is  called  extemporaneous  prayer  is  thus 
allowed.  But  it  would  be  an  abuse  to  utter  in  this  place  a  prayer 
‘Vol.  XIX.  No.  2.  30 
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which  would  be  merely  the  expression  of  the  minister’s  mood 
at  the  time  ;  or  a  series  of  special  petitions ;  or  even  a  prayer 
for  the  relief  of  the  peculiar  necessities  of  a  particular  congrega¬ 
tion,  with  no  thought  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  is  the  prayer 
of  all  for  all ;  a  prayer  of  the  Church  ;  a  prayer  of  a  Christian 
congregation,  which  has  just  consecrated  itself  anew,  and  given 
the  earnest  of  its  consecration  in  its  offerings,  after  grateful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  living  Word  of  the  Lord.  The  prayer  here 
given,  is  given  as  a  model  of  what  such  a  prayer  ought  to  be. 
It  contains  the  petitions,  no  one  of  which  ought  to  be  omitted. 
Its  authority  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  Church.  Its  pattern 
is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  services  of  the  Church,  the  Greek 
liturgies  ascribed  to  the  Apostles.  Its  original  is  from  the 
Kirchenordnung  of  Cassel  1657,  Baden  1556,  and  Pfalz.  Zwei- 
briicken  1557.  As  we  consider  each  of  its  petitions,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  prayer  for  “all  men  and  especially  for 
them  that  believe.”  And  the  rationale  of  the  prayer  explains 
also  its  position  in  the  Service. 

Before  the  prayer  is  said,  the  minister  is  directed  to  make 
mention  of  any  special  petitions,  intercessions  or  thanksgivings 
which  may  have  been  requested.  He  may  also  make  mention 
of  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  congregation.  An  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  custom  will  cultivate  what,  for  the  want  of  a  proper 
English  name  for  it,  I  must  call  the  Gemeindesinn.  Let  our 
people  learn  to  look  on  one  another  as  the  people  they  are  pray- 
ing  for  and  with. 

The  book  contains  several  prayers  which  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  one  given.  The  Litany  may  be  used  when  there  is  no 
communion.  The  Litany  is  given  from  Luther’s  recension,  with 
one  emendation,  adopted  unanimously.  The  Suffrages  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Minor  Services.  The  Bidding  Prayer ,  which  was 
specially  appointed  for  Good  Friday,  suggests  the  remark  that 
many  German  Service-books  contain  forms  which  are  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  special  prayers ,  instead  of  actual  forms  of  prayer.  The 
Prayer  numbered  VII.  is  derived  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Introduced  first  into  “The  New  York  Hymn-book”  it  has  be¬ 
come  naturalized  in  our  English-speaking  Lutheran  Church. 

With  the  prayer  the  first  part  of  the  Morning  Service  is  over. 
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The  hymn  which  follows  marks  the  transition  to  the  communion 
proper  and  it  is  provided  that  when  there  is  no  communion  a 
Doxology  shall  be  sung  after  the  Hymn,  and  the  minister  shall 
say  the  benediction.  In  most  of  our  churches,  this  will  be  the 
case  on  most  of  the  Sundays  of  the  year.  And  it  should  be 
added  that  wherever  in  any  church  there  is  but  one  service  on  a 
Sunday  or  Festival,  this  Order,  and  not  the  Vespers  or  Matins, 
should  be  used,  whether  the  Service  be  in  the  morning,  after¬ 
noon  or  evening.  This  is  the  chief  service,  the  Hauptgottes- 
clienst. 

The  rubrics  plainly  direct  that  while  the  Hymn  after  the  Ser¬ 
mon  is  sung,  the  minister  shall  prepare  the  vessels  on  the  altar 
for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  As  he  begins 
the  Preface,  the  congregation  rises,  and  stands  to  the  end  of  the 
Agnus  Dei.  The  Preface  is  introduced  by  the  Salutation  and 
Response,  which  in  the  old  services  introduces  every  distinct  part 
of  worship.  As  the  minister  reads,  he  inserts  after  the  words 
Almighty,  Everlasting  God,  the  Proper  Preface  for  the  season, 
and  concludes  each  with  the  “Therefore  with”  which  leads  to 
the  Sanctus ,  which  ought  to  be  sung,  if  possible.  The  Sa?ictus 
is  the  Song  of  the  Seraphim  as  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  was  the 
Song  of  the  Angels. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rubric  which  follows  permits  the 
use  of  the  Exhortation.  The  Exhortation  is  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Lutheran  Service.  The  use  of  it  is 
not  liked  by  liturgists,  many  of  whom  advise  that  it  be  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  strongly  advise  that  it  be  used.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  Luther’s  motive  in  inserting  it  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
other  reformers  of  the  Service  who  accepted  it,  and  rejoice  that 
fidelity  to  the  rule  under  which  the  committee  worked,  forbade 
the  rejection  of  it.  The  Exhortation  given  is  from  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  formula,  and  is  that  which  had  widest  acceptance  in  our 
authorities.  It  is  much  condensed,  not  being  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole.  In  the  original  the  Words  of  Institution  are  in- 
woven  with  the  Exhortation  and  explained,  in  the  sense  which 
our  condensation  presents.  Many  of  the  forms  of  Exhortation, 
following  Luther,  paraphrased  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Our  Exhor- 
tation  states  the  necessity  of  self-examination,  and  tells  the  pur- 
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pose  with  which  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  instituted;  it  sums 
up  the  Gospel  of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  through  Christ  very 
beautifully  ;  it  proclaims  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament ;  and  shows 
the  mind  in  which  we  should  go  to  it  and  from  it. 

The  minister  turns  to  the  altar,  and  says  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  Lord’s  Prayer  has  been  a  part  of  this  Service  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  time :  Gregory  the  Great  says,  from  the  time  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  Before  the  Reformation  and  in  the  Roman  Church  it  was 
said  after  the  Words  of  Institution ;  which  use  is  retained  by 

some  Lutheran  authorities  of  value ;  but  the  preponderance  of 

/ 

authorities  places  it  before  the  Words  of  Institution. 

The  minister  says  the  Words  of  Institution,  exhibiting  each  of 
the  elements  as  he  says  the  words  referring  to  it.  The  minister 
ought  to  stand  before  the  altar,  a  little  toward  the  left  side,  his 
face  turned  rather  to  the  altar  than  to  the  people,  and  hold  the 
plate  and  cup  up  plainly  in  the  sight  of  all.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  he  consecrates  the  Bread  and  Wine;  he  simply 
repeats  the  words  with  which  Christ  consecrates  them,  our  war¬ 
ranty  for  this  sacred  use,  and  our  assurance  of  his  presence  in 
the  Sacrament. 

Then,  turning  to  the  people,  the  minister  should  say,  The 
peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  alway.  This  is  not  the  Saluta¬ 
tion,  but  is  called  the  Pax.  It  was  at  this  point  in  the  ancient 
Service  that  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given.  The  significance  of 
the  Pax  as  a  signal  and  a  seal  of  mutual  forgiveness  in  the  Holy 
Communion  ought  not  to  be  lost  (Matt.  3  :  23,  24). 

The  Agnus  Dei  should  now  be  sung,  and  the  Distribution  be¬ 
gin. 

The  words  with  which  the  minister  gives  the  elements  are 
prescribed.  Otherwise,  sanction  might  be  given  to  offensive 
and  dangerous  formulas.  The  Sacrament  is  to  be  regarded  as 
not  only  God’$  gift  to  us,  but  our  confession  of  Him  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  confession  is  adequate  that  says  less  than  that  in  the 
Sacrament  we  receive  what  Christ  says  he  gives.  And  our  for¬ 
mula,  taken  from  Brandenburg-Nuremberg  KO.  1533,  serves 
also  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Sacrament  as  an  application  of 
grace  to  each  communicant. 

The  agreement  of  the  committee  has  prescribed  no  particular 
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formula  in  the  dismissal  of  the  communicants,  but  allows  the  use 
of  the  words,  “The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  pre¬ 
cious  Blood  strengthen  and  preserve  you  in  the  true  faith  unto 
everlasting  life.” 

As  the  minister,  having  covered  what  may  remain  of  the 
Bread  and  Wine,  turns  to  begin  the  Thanksgiving,  the  congre¬ 
gation  should  rise  without  further  signal,  and  sing  the  Nunc 
Dimittis.  Then  is  said  the  Thanksgiving  Versicle  and  Collect. 
The  Service  may  close  with  the  Benedicamus,  introduced  by  the 
Salutation ,  or  the  Salutation  and  Benedicamus  being  omitted,  a 
Doxology  may  be  sung.  The  minister  should  then  say  the  Old 
Testament  Benediction,  which  is  invariably  the  one  given  in  our 
Lutheran  authorities,  and  is  the  only  one  commanded  at  any 
time  by  God  (Num.  6  :  24-26).  The  congregation  answer 
Amen ,  and  then  stand  in  silent  prayer. 

- - - —? - — — 

The  Evening  Service  or  Vespers  requires  from  us  a  more  care¬ 
ful  discussion,  because  it  is  new  to  our  congregations.  The  bulk 
of  the  Morning  Service  has  been  used  by  many  English  Luth¬ 
eran  congregations  in  this  country  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  has  become  more  precious  to  them  with  every  year.  It  is 
in  no  sense  an  experiment.  But  our  book  proposes  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  old  Vespers  and  Matins  of  our  Church  (which  has 
been  successful  in  Germany),  under  very  different  conditions 
from  those  of  the  Reformers.  Besides,  our  Evening  Service,  as 
here  given,  must  be  adapted  to  different  uses.  One  congrega¬ 
tion  will  use  it  in  the  afternoon  ;  another  may  think  best  to 
shorten  and  perhaps  omit  the  Sermon  ;  while  in  many  others 
the  Evening  or  Night  Service  is  that  at  which  worshipers  are 
most  numerous  and  of  a  sort  which  makes  the  service  practi¬ 
cally  and  in  the  right  sense  evangelistic.  The  service  here  given 
will  prove  flexible  enough,  if  the  ministers  who  use  it  study  its 
character,  and  show  common  sense  in  their  arrangement  of  it. 

Mark  that  the  Vespers  does  not  propose  a  repetition  of  the 
Morning  Service.  That  is  supposed  to  have  been  had  already, 
and  this  is  supplemental.  The  Sacrament  dominated  that.  But 
this  consists  of  three  constituents,  in  this  order,  Praise,  Instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  Prayer. 
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If  it  be  in  the  afternoon,  it  should  begin  with  the  Versi- 
cles  ;  if  in  the  evening,  sing  a  hymn.  If  it  be  in  a  town,  where 
there  is  abundant  musical  provision,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  ; 
but  if  in  a  place  where  a  good  hearty  hymn  is  preferred,  let  not 
the  people  be  defrauded  of  it.  The  Versicle  and  Answer  (B., 
70- 1 )  are  invariable  in  all  our  models,  and  answer  here  the  same 
purpose  we  assigned  to  the  Kyrie  in  the  morning.  The  Gloria 
Patri  should  be  said  or  sung  responsively,  and  right  after  it 
should  be  sung  the  Hallelujah ,  except  in  the  Passion  Season. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  solemnity  of  that  time  to  observe  these 
minute  distinctions  between  it  and  all  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Then  shall  be  sung  or  said  one  or  more  Psalms.  We  would 
advise  that  the  Psalms  be  said  responsively,  the  minister  reading 
each  verse  to  the  colon,  and  the  people  reading  the  rest;  and  all 
together  singing  the  Gloria  Patri.  We  know  that  the  liturgists 
object  that  the  Vespers  must  be  sung ;  but  we  seek  edification  ; 
and  will  be  content  to  wait  for  elaborate  musical  Vespers  until 
our  congregations  shall  have  become  thoroughly  used  to  the 
responsive  reading  of  the  Psalms.  As  many  Psalms  as  you 
please  may  be  used,  each  being  closed  with  the  Gloria  Patri. 
In  some  books  you  may  find  a  table  of  Psalms  selected  for  the 
different  seasons,  but  the  better  way  is  to  use  them  in  their  or¬ 
der,  so  as  to  sing  the  Psalter  through.  The  Antiphon ,  of  which 
we  will  speak  hereafter,  is  meant  to  apply  to  each  Psalm  the 
thought  of  the  season.  Our  book  gives  us  a  selection  of  seventy 
Psalms,  pointed  for  responsive  use.  We  would  have  preferred 
to  have  given  the  whole  Psalter. 

When  as  many  Psalms  have  been  sung  as  are  wished,  the 
congregation  is  seated,  and  the  minister  reads  the  Lessons.  He 
may  read  as  many  Lessons  as  he  pleases.  After  each,  a  short 
response  may  be  sung.  He  may  say,  Here  endeth  the  first  or 
the  second  lesson ;  and  the  choir  may  sing  the  “Short  Response,” 
But  thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us — thanks  be  to  God.  Or 
he  may  say,  But  thou,  O  Lord, — the  choir  responding,  Thanks 
be  to  God.  Or  they  may  sing  another  suitable  sentence.  Or 
they  may  sing  a  hymn,  or  verses  of  a  hymn,  previously  an¬ 
nounced.  In  a  church  known  to  us,  a  voice  in  the  choir  sings  the 
“But  thou,  O  Lord,”  and  the  whole  choir  sings  the  “Thanks  be  to 
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God  It  is  intended  that  after  the  last  lesson,  the  Responsory 
given  for  the  season  should  be  sung;  but  it  is  not  wrong  to  sing 
a  hymn  in  the  place  of  it  if  that  be  more  convenient.  It  will 
be  a  while  before  our  Responsories  are  set  to  convenient  music, 
and  therefore,  while  some  churches,  with  educated  and  diligent 
choir-masters,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  rendering  every  part  of 
the  Service,  many  more  will  find  it  better  to  sing  metrical  hymns 
in  their  places. 

The  lessons  should  not  be  long.  It  is  better  to  read  first  a 
lesson  from  the  Old  Testament,  then  one  from  the  Gospels.  No 
lessons  are  prescribed  in  our  books.  The  tables  suggested  in 
both  books  are  useful ;  each  has  its  merits ;  and  each  has  its 
faults. 

We  submit  that  a  service  ordered  thus  is  simple  and  flexible. 
It  will  answer  every  purpose  ;  and  is  far  better  than  the  services 
“of  song,”  which  have  been  invented  to  fill  its  place. 

The  Sermon  follows,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  another  Les¬ 
son ,  following  those  which  have  been  read.  The  Service  con¬ 
templates  a  brief  exposition  or  exhortation,  rather  than  an  elab¬ 
orate  sermon,  but  no  rule  can  meet  all  the  possible  cases.  If 
there  is  a  “collection,”  the  offerings  should  immediately  follow, 
and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  order  the  close  of  the  Sermon 
and  the  Offertory  exactly  as  in  the  Morning. 

The  hymn  is  then  to  be  sung.  We  do  not  say  a  hymn,  for 
this  is  the  principal  hymn,  and  should  answer  to  the  peculiar 
thought  of  the  season  or  day. 

Then  the  Congregation  is  to  rise,  as  the  Minister  says  the 
Versicle,  and  should  sing  or  say  the  answer  to  it.  We  trust  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  congregation  should  not  re¬ 
quire  any  other  sign  that  they  are  to  rise,  than  the  saying  of  the 
versicle  by  the  minister.  We  would  advise  that  at  first  the 
versicle  given  (Ps.  1 4 1  :  2)  be  used,  until  the  congregation  is 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  its  place  and  purpose  ;  then  the  min¬ 
ister  may  begin  to  substitute  a  versicle  of  the  season,  choosing 
one  beforehand  in  consultation  with  the  choir. 

As  soon  as  the  answer  to  the  versicle  has  been  sung  or  said, 
without  any  announcement  the  congregation,  led  by  the  choir, 
should  sing  the  Magnificat  or  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  We  suppose 
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that  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  this  in  nearly  all  our  congre¬ 
gations.  But  if  it  is  impossible  to  sing  either  of  these,  it  will 
not  be  criminal,  though  it  will  be  a  pity,  to  omit  it,  and  the 
prayer  itself  should  at  once  begin. 

Our  Service  gives  the  prayer  which  belongs  to  this  service, 
which  consists  of,  1.  The  Kyrie,  2.  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  3.  The 
Collect  for  the  day,  4.  Special  Collects,  and,  5.  and  finally,  The 
Collect  for  Peace.  This  is  a  beautiful  prayer.  It  allows  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  all  special  petitions  desired.  When  the  Kyrie  is  sung 
in  the  same  key  with  the  Canticle,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is 
chanted  and  Amen  is  sung  after  eeach  of  the  collects,  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  But  the  whole  may  be  said. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  prayer  is  set  here,  but  not  pre¬ 
scribed.  Here  also  a  “free”  prayer  may  be  made,  and  in  some 
cases  is  to  be  preferred.  Or  the  Litany  may  be  used  ;  or  one  of 
the  other  responsive  prayers,  called  the  suffrages ,  given  with  it. 
As  we  have  in  mind  those  congregations  whose  liturgical  furni¬ 
ture  is  incomplete,  we  need  not  say  much  of  these  prayers, 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  use,  confidently  leaving  them  to  the 
appreciative  use  of  those  who  can  render  them. 

Our  Service  ends  with  the  words  Bless  we  the  Lord ,  with  the 
response  Thanks  be  to  God.  Or  a  closing  hymn  and  a  doxol- 
ogy  may  be  sung,  and  afterwards  the  New  Testament  Benedic¬ 
tion  (so  called)  may  be  said. 

It  is  an  additional  merit  of  this  Service  that  there  is  nothing 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  it  by  one  who  has  not  been  ordained. 
The  minister’s  part  may  be  taken  by  a  member,  or  a  part  of  the 
congregation.  It  is  especially  suited  to  those  cases  where  a  few 
are  segregated  from  all  others  of  our  faith,  and  wish  to  maintain 
the  Lutheran  service  while  unable  to  procure  a  minister. 

After  every  service  the  people  should  stand  in  silent  prayer. 

We  have  promised  a  word  about  the  Antiphons,  and  have 
postponed  it  because  until  there  is  provision  for  them,  the  Ser¬ 
vice  can  be  used  without  the  Antiphons.  The  full  Service  re¬ 
quires  the  Antiphons  to  the  Psalm  and  to  the  Canticle ;  it  has 
the  Responsory  for  the  Season;  and  it  uses  the  proper Versicle. 
The  use  of  all  these  stamps  the  service  with  the  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  season  or  day.  As  we  sing  or  say  the  Psalms  in 
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their  order,  the  repetition  of  the  Antiphon  before  and  after  each, 
connects  the  definite  thought  of  the  Psalm  with  the  precise 
thought  of  the  season  :  thus,  we  may  sing,  Bless  the  Lord ,  0 
my  sold ,  in  Advent,  in  Epiphany,  in  Lent,  in  Quinquagesima, 
but  the  proper  Antiphon  being  added  makes  the  103rd  Psalm  to 
be  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  the  season,  and  throws  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  of  the  season  over  the  103rd  Psalm.  It  be¬ 
comes  successively  a  Christmas,  an  Epiphany,  a  Lenten  and  an 
Easter  hymn. 

How  shall  we  use  the  Antiphon  ?  Let  the  minister  at  the 
close  of  the  Gloria  Patri  and  the  Hallelujah  after  the  Opening 
Versicle,  say,  We  will  read  (or  sing)  the  —  Psalm.  Then  let  a 
voice  in  the  choir  sing  the  Antiphon  as  far  as  the  colon ;  or  let 
the  minister  say  so  much  of  it.  Then,  the  Psalm  having  been 
said  or  sung,  and  closed  with  the  Gloria  Patri ,  let  the  whole 
Antiphon  be  sung  through  in  full  chorus.  Without  doubt,  we 
will  ere  long  have  abundant  provision  of  musical  settings  for 
these  minor  parts  of  the  service,  which  belong  to  its  full  beauty 
and  meaning,  and  yet  may,  where  necessity  requires,  be  omitted 
without  destroying  its  correctness  and  symmetry. 

The  third  order  given  is  Early  Morning  Service  or  Matins. 
Because  there  will  be  little  use  for  this,  it  was  permissible  to 
make  it  more  elaborate.  No  book  could  claim  to  give  the  full 
Lutheran  Service,  which  omitted  it.  The  Early  Service  ought 
to  find  use  as  the  Order  of  daily  morning  prayer  in  our  Colleges 
and  Seminaries.  Besides  its  fitness  and  historical  worth,  it  de¬ 
serves  this,  because  it  would  help  to  cultivate  a  liturgical  spirit 
and  correct  ideas  of  Christian  worship. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the 
Evening  Service.  The  only  differences  are,  1.  the  additional 
Versicle  at  the  opening  (the  historical  beginning  of  it) ;  2.  the 
use  of  the  Invitatory  and  Ps.  95  ;  3.  the  place  of  the  Hymn  be¬ 
fore  the  Psalm  ;  4.  the  use  of  the  Te  Deum  or  Benedictns  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Evening  Canticles;  and  5.  the  non-prescription  of 
the  Collect  for  Peace  in  the  prayer.  It  will  be  enough  to  close 
this  article  with  brief  reference  to  these  points  of  difference. 
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The  Venite,  Ps.  95,  is  invariably  in  this  place  in  all  our  sources. 
The  Invitatory ,  varying  with  the  season,  does  for  it  the  office  of 
the  Antiphon.  The  Invitatory  might  be  repeated,  not  only  at 
the  end  of  th e^Venite,  like  the  Antiphon,  but  can  be  sung  be¬ 
tween  the  strophes  of  it;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  one  day  have 
elaborate  musical  settings  of  this  opening.  But  we  need  not  let 
it  trouble  us  before  the  time. 

We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  else  which  requires  mention. 

In  this  article  we  have  tried  to  avoid  the  subjects  of  the  au¬ 
thority  and  the  rationale  of  the  Service,  on  which  we  have 
much  to  say.  We  hope  our  simple  review  may  help  those  who 
wish  to  use  it  rightly.  And  we  believe  that  it  will  establish  the 
fact  that,  while  the  full  Lutheran  Service,  with  all  its  provisions,  is 
furnished  for  all  who  wish  to  use  it,  wre  have  also  a  simpler  ser¬ 
vice,  not  beyond  the  powers  of  the  simplest  congregation.  Let 
all  be  honest  in  using  so  much  of  it  as  serves  to  edification,  re¬ 
specting  the  order  of  the  parts  here  given,  and  endeavoring  to 
appreciate  this  Common  Service  of  the  Christian  Church  of  all 
ages,  and  the  simplest  worshiper  as  well  as  the  fastidious  litur- 
gist  will  have  reason  for  thanksgiving. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  ONE  HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO. 

By  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Theological 

Seminary  at  Gettysburg. 

A  grateful  nation  is  about  to  celebrate  the  Centennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  inauguration  of  our  present  form  of  government. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wffiich  established  that 
government,  is  the  most  beneficent  result  of  the  Revolution  and 
it  was  not  too  dearly  bought  by  the  terrible  sacrifices  and  devas¬ 
tations  of  that  bloody  and  heroic  struggle.  But  whatever  its 
outcome,  war  is  per  se  always  a  calamity.  Destruction  and 
waste  in  every  department  of  society  attend  the  shock  of  arms. 
The  saddest  havoc  is  seen  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  No  other 
calamity  is  so  apt  to  extinguish  the  kindly  light  of  the  Gospel. 
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Men’s  minds  are  distracted  by  public  excitement,  their  attention 
is  engrossed  by  the  issues  of  the  contest,  their  moral  instincts 
are  clouded  and  unsettled  by  the  storms  of  passion.  The  con¬ 
servative  pursuits  of  industry,  the  sanctity  arid  restraints  of  home, 
are  exchanged  for  the  corrupting  associations  of  the  camp,  and 
the  ordinances  and  holy  influences  of  the  Church  are  forgotten 
amid  daily  scenes  of  brutality  and  blood.  A  serious  declension 
in  morals  is  in  fact  not  confined  to  those  personally  engaged  in 
these  demoralizing  occupations,  but  extends  to  many  who  are 
exempt  from  military  service  and  who  at  their  firesides  and  in 
their  ordinary  avocations  are  reached  by  the  floods  of  moral  evil 
that  sweep  the  land. 

The  long  and  exhaustive  conflict  of  the  Revolution  is  a  most 
lamentable  illustration  of  this.  And  it  is  a  well  attested  truth 
that  the  twenty  years  following  the  war  was  “a  time  of  the  low¬ 
est  general  morality  in  American  history.”  Those  familiar  with 
the  ravages  and  sufferings  of  the  war  in  general  will  ask  no  proof 
of  this.  Some  fifteen  cities  and  numerous  villages  were  reduced 
to  ashes.  Thousands  of  the  best  citizens  perished  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Many  were  held  in  captivity  or  compelled  to  flee 
from  their  homes  to  find,  on  returning,  their  dwellings  blotted 
out  and  their  households  hopelessly  scattered.  Places  of  wor¬ 
ship  were  in  many  localities  either  burnt  or  converted  into  hos¬ 
pitals,  prisons,  or  even  stables,  their  pews  and  galleries  cut  up 
for  fuel.  Out  of  nineteen  church  edifices  in  New  York  only 
nine  could  be  used  for  worship  when  the  war  was  over.  The 
ministers  had  in  numerous  cases  to  flee  for  their  lives.  During 
the  siege  of  Boston  all  but  two  of  the  Boston  pastors  fled  from 
the  city.  Mr.  Schmidt,  the  Lutheran  pastor  at  Germantown, 
was  obliged  to  do  the  same  while  the  enemy  occupied  that  place ; 
the  English  possession  of  New  York  drove  F.  A.  C.  Muhlenberg 
away  from  his  church  there,  and  on  their  approach  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  his  brother  Henry  Ernst  was  compelled  to  flee  with  his 
family.  Returning  for  a  season  he  was  again  forced  to  retire. 
“Disguised  under  a  blanket,  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  he 
nearly  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Tory  innkeeper.” 

Whole  congregations  were  dispersed  and  in  numerous  cases 
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absolutely  extinguished.  The  attendance  of  hundreds  before 
the  war  was  reduced  sometimes  to  less  than  a  dozen  after  its 
close.  Of  the  ninety-five  Episcopal  parishes  in  Virginia,  twenty- 
three  had  during  the  progress  of  the  war  become  “extinct  or 
forsaken,  and  of  the  remaining  seventy-two,  thirty-four  were  des¬ 
titute  of  ministerial  services,  while  of  her  ninety  one  clergymen 
twenty-eight  only  remained  who  had  lived  through  the  storm.” 
One  of  the  two  Lutheran  congregations  in  New  York  city  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether  during  this  period,  while  those  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  suffered  severely. 

“At  Ebenezer,  in  Georgia,”  says  Dr.  Hazelius,  “the  war  and 
its  detrimental  consequences  to  the  cause  of  religion,  were  felt 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  Church.  The  people  were 
in  general  attached  to  the  principles  of  our  revolution.  From 
the  very  commencement  they  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of 
liberty.  They  argued :  ‘For  the  sake  of  liberty  we  have  left 
home,  lands,  houses,  estates,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  wilds 
of  Georgia;  shall  we  now  again  submit  to  bondage?  No,  we 
will  not.’  Upon  this  principle  they  acted  throughout  the  con¬ 
test  and  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  it  they  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  British  forces.  One  of  their  ministers  had 
unfortunately  embraced  the  other  side,  and  actually  went  so  far 
in  his  Tory  zeal  and  unnatural  wickedness,  as  to  lead  the  enemy 
to  Ebenezer,  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  settlements,  and  in 
driving  the  inhabitants  to  the  inhospitable  wilderness.  Their 
beautiful  house  of  God  was  turned  into  a  stable  for  the  horses 
of  the  British  soldiers,  and  sometimes  served  as  a  Lazaretto  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.”  When  the  victorious  close  of  the  war 
permitted  the  poor  exiles  to  return  they  found  their  beloved 
Ebenezer  destroyed.  And,  compelled  under  their  impoverished 
circumstances  to  provide  new  homes,  they  now  erected  buildings 
on  their  farms  and  plantations  and  thus  became  scattered  over  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  ten  miles  from  the  former  town  of  Eb¬ 
enezer.  The  congregation  was  virtually  broken  up  and  was 
without  a  pastor.  And  the  history  of  this  community  is  but  a 
picture  of  the  general  distress  that  overwhelmed  many  hitherto 
flourishing  congregations. 

The  ministers  were  in  large  part  seized  by  the  martial  spirit 
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and  rushing  to  the  defense  of  their  country  abandoned  their  suf¬ 
fering  and  exposed  flocks.  Some  went  forth  as  chaplains,  oth¬ 
ers  exchanged  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  for  the  carnal  weapon. 
The  oldest  son  of  the  Patriarch  Muhlenberg,  Gabriel  Peter,  who 
served  both  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches  in  Virginia,  fired 
by  the  general  political  and  patriotic  excitement,  gave  notice  to 
his  congregations  of  his  farewell  sermon.  A  large  audience  as¬ 
sembled.  At  the  conclusion  of  divine  service,  he  exclaimed, 
“There  is  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace,  and  now  the  time 
to  fight  has  come,”  and  throwing  back  his  clerical  robe  he  stood 
before  them  in  a  colonel’s  uniform  and  the  next  day  was  off  for 
the  war. 

Others  possessed  of  liberal  training  and  conversant  with  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  gave  up,  like  the  younger  brother,  F.  A.  C.  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  the  pulpit  for  the  forum,  the  office  of  spiritual  shepherd  of 
the  people  for  that  of  their  political  representative  in  the  halls 
of  legislation. 

Thus  while  the  preaching  and  the  general  influence  of  the 
clergy  had  been  for  some  time  “rather  martial  than  sanctifying 
and  spiritual,”  their  sermons  sounding  the  notes  of  freedom  and 
the  tocsin  of  war,  and  promoting  in  this  way  the  tendency  to 
indifferentism  and  worldiness,  many  now  became  entirely  secu¬ 
larized.  Their  spiritual  warfare  was  doomed  to  a  truce.  “In 
many  localities  the  means  of  grace  were  wholly  suspended  for  a 
long  time  and  the  religious  safeguards  were  broken  down.” 
The  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  ceased  just  when  the  need  for 
them  was  sorest.  The  churches,  therefore,  which  had  all  over 
the  land  rendered  incalculable  services  in  the  initiation  and 
maintenance  of  the  struggle,  throwing  all  their  influence  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  independence,  experienced  retroactively 
an  almost  total  paralysis,  especially  throughout  the  Middle 
States,  in  which  the  Lutheran  congregations  were  mainly  found. 
“Religion  suffered  serious  decay  and  the  churches  presented  a 
wide  scene  of  desolation.”  The  revolution  in  government  was 
attended  by  a  revolution  in  the  Church,  which  was  as  baneful 
in  its  fruits  as  the  former  was  beneficent. 

The  war  for  independence,  with  its  engrossing  excitements 
and  its  corrupting  and  demoralizing  influences,  lasted  for  eight 
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years.  Surely  the  agitations  and  the  immoralities  of  this  long 
period,  the  neglect  of  the  ordinances  and  the  virtual  suspension 
of  spiritual  activity  in  many  communities,  attended  often  by  the 
unhappy  division  of  sentiment  regarding  the  war  which  separ¬ 
ated  families  and  broke  up  many  prosperous  congregations, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  a  state  of  profound  spiritual 
apathy,  worldliness  and  disorder,  from  which  it  seemed  for 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  impossible  to  rouse  the 
churches. 

But  the  devastations  of  the  Revolution  had  been  preceded  by 
the  devastations  and  harassments  of  a  nine  years’  struggle, 
1754-1763,  between  the  English  and  the  French  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country.  And  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  conflict, 
so  far  from  being  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  a  weary 
and  impoverished  people,  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  national  difficulties  and  political  dissensions,  which  with  the 
universal  financial  distress,  and  the  grinding  taxation,  became  a 
severer  strain  on  patriotism  and  on  morals  than  the  war  itself 
had  been.  That  was  the  critical  period  of  our  country’s  history, 
“the  era  of  bad  feeling.”  It  was  the  dark  age  of  American 
Christianity. 

Thus  for  more  than  a  generation,  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
French-Indian  war  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  whole  country  was  torn  and  swept  by  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  the  churches,  besides  sharing  in  the  general  suffering, 
were  rent  and  desolated  by  the  greater  ravages  of  party  violence 
and  passion.  A  period  of  endless  antagonism  and  irritation, 
a  continued  state  of  restlessness,  recklessness  and  insecurity, 
brought  the  public  mind  to  the  verge  of  despair,  the  Church  to 
the  borders  of  destruction. 

The  two  bloody  contests  had  introduced  a  more  terrible  and 
murderous  enemy  than  even  grim-visaged  war  itself.  War 
slays  its  thousands,  Infidelity  its  tens  of  thousands.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  war  English  officers  and  soldiers  introduced 
deistical  sentiments  among  our  people.  Fascinated  by  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  superiority  which  were  associated  with  the  mother 
country,  young  Americans  in  the  army  readily  imbibed  these 
new  ideas,  drank  deeply  of  the  poisoned  cup  and  on  their  re- 
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turn  home  spread  the  contagion  among  the  circles  in  which  they 
moved,  producing  everywhere  a  relaxation  in  morals  as  well  as 
a  defection  in  religion. 

The  Revolution  brought  us  the  generous  and  memorable  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  French  arms,  but  the  very  gratitude  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  for  this  timely  and  priceless  intervention,  and  the  peculiarly 
friendly  relations  which  bound  the  two  nations  together,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins,  served  only  to  predispose 
many  of  our  leading  minds  to  French  ideas  of  religion.  The 
sense  of  our  indebtedness  assumed  the  form  of  an  infatuation 
for  everything  represented  by  the  French,  so  that  Americans 
became  easy  victims  to  their  specious  theories,  and  even  to  their 
phrenzy.  French  politics,  which  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  allied 
to  our  own,  were  closely  interwoven  with  French  infidelity.  It 
was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  our  statesmen,  fired  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  France,  should  come  under  the  spell  of  its  athe¬ 
ism,  and  that  in  a  few  years  the  revolutionists  and  the  infidels  of 
both  countries  should  be  found  hand  and  glove.  The  tenor  of 
opinion  and  of  conversation  underwent  a  sudden  change.  There 
was  a  frightful  apostasy  from  religion,  and  with  it  an  incredible 
degeneracy  in  manners.  Skepticism  and  reckless  blasphemy 
became  so  common  that  they  ceased  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Young  men,  especially,  became  enamored  of  the  new 
ideas.  Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia  wrote  that  scarcely  a  young 
man  of  any  literary  culture  believed  in  Christianity.  The  col¬ 
leges  were  so  pervaded  with  this  French  contagion  that  in  1795 
Yale  had  but  four  or  five  students  who  made  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Princeton  a  few  years  earlier  reported  two,  and 
its  President,  Dr.  Smith,  complained  grievously  of  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  fatal  effects  w’hich  the  prevalent  infidelity  had  wrought 
in  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  students. 

Infidelity  was  never  more  reckless  and  more  aggressive  and 
bitter,  never  more  prevalent  among  influential  citizens  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  never  more  deleterious  in  its  work.  Revelation 
was  decried  as  without  authority  or  evidence,  moral  obligation 
as  a  cobweb.  “The  clergy  were  a  laughing  stock  or  objects 
of  disgust.” 

Not  a  few  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  deeply 
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tainted  with  French  philosophy.  Some  were  actually  Atheists. 
And  so  general  was  the  indifference  and  opposition  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  Franklin’s  motion  to  have  a  chaplain  implore  the 
divine  guidance  and  blessing,  at  a  time  when  the  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments  threatened  to  shatter  all  endeavors  for  a  permanent  Union, 
was  not  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote.  Paine’s  “Age  of  Reason” 
and  Voltaire’s  writings  were  widely  disseminated.  European 
Infidels  were  actively  propagating  the  virulent  poison  among 
the  susceptible  elements  of  this  formative  period.  And  numer¬ 
ous  politico-infidel  clubs  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  organic  affiliation  with  those  of  France,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  So  serious  and  threat¬ 
ening  were  the  dangers  which  menaced  society  through  these 
clubs,  and  so  subversive  were  their  tenets  to  the  foundations  of 
all  moral  and  social  obligation,  that  President  Adams  in  the 
year  1800,  sounded  the  notes  of  warning  against  them  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  proclamation. 

The  minds  of  multitudes  had  become  unsettled.  There  was 
a  general  breaking  away  from  the  old  moorings  of  faith  and 
life.  “Wild  and  vague  expectations  were  everywhere  enter¬ 
tained,  especially  among  the  young,  of  a  new  order  of  things 
about  to  commence,  in  which  Christianity  would  be  laid  aside 
as  an  obsolete  system,  would  altogether  disappear.”  In  some 
localities  it  had  already  disappeared,  leaving  no  other  vestige 
than  the  suspension  of  labor  on  Sunday. 

With  the  flood-gates  of  infidelity  wide  open,  the  land  soon 
became  deluged  in  ungodliness  and  immorality.  There  was  a 
general  breaking  up  of  all  restraints  and  obligations ;  an  almost 
total  dissolution  of  moral  principle.  The  situation  was  most 
alarming.  It  was  desperate 

The  Christian  Church,  stricken  and  suffering  from  the  desola¬ 
tions  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  war,  with  many  of  its  watch¬ 
men,  like  the  Muhlenberg  brothers,  permanently  detached  from 
the  pastoral  office,  was  in  no  condition  to  stem  this  dark  tide  of 
unbelief  with  its  attendant  decay  of  piety  and  moral  degeneracy. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst.  The  Church  feeling  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies,  and  fully  alive  to  its  perils  and  responsibilities,  might 
even  in  the  face  of  all  these  untoward  circumstances,  have  with- 
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stood  these  powers  of  darkness  and  by  that  faith  which  over- 
cometh  the  world  have  come  off  victorious.  But  its  sword  had 
become  blunted,  the  temper  of  its  weapons  sadly  vitiated.  An 
eviscerated  faith  sapped  the  energy  of  the  Church  and  made  it 
impotent  against  the  attacks  of  a  determined  and  panoplied  foe. 

Coincident  with  the  revolutionary  struggle  and  the  ensuing  in¬ 
ternal  conflicts,  and  doubtless  in  a  measure  growing  out  of  and 
stimulated  by  these,  a  wave  of  rationalism  came  into  the  land 
and  gradually  passed  over  all  denominations.  The  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  was  abroad,  and  along  with  the  renunciation  of  the 
old  forms  of  government  men  were  ready  to  cast  off  the  old 
forms  of  faith,  and  to  repudiate  a  strict  spiritual  authority  as 
well  as  an  oppressive  political  rule.  There  was  a  general  cry 
for  liberty  of  thought,  a  rising  spirit  of  so-called  free  inquiry. 
With  freedom  of  religion  made  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
land  men  advocated  the  broadest  toleration  within  the  pale  of 
the  Churches.  Along  with  the  strong  revulsion  against  the  rig¬ 
orous  Calvinism  of  New  England,  came  a  general  reaction 
against  all  “human”  systems  of  faith.  Orthodoxy  was  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  Historic  theology  was  relegated  to  the  past.  “Creeds 
and  Confessions  were  abhorred,  and  freely  denounced  in  ser¬ 
mons.”  It  was  even  claimed  that  they  were  “outworn”  and 
had  been  “generally  laid  aside.”  A  few  fundamentals  were  all 
that  was  needed.  And  doctrines  that  had  always  been  deemed 
fundamental  received  the  sneer  and  sarcasm  of  the  pulpit. 
Many  things  of  the  most  sacred  import  became  the  butt  of  cler¬ 
ical  ridicule.  Reason  was  made  the  arbiter  of  faith.  Rational¬ 
istic  methods  and  contrivances  were  applied  to  all  phases  of 
Christian  revelation  and  life.  The  Church,  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,  nurtured  and  sheltered  the  spirit  of  doubt  until  it 
became  verily  the  bulwark  of  unbelief.  Instead  of  staying  the 
tide  of  infidelity  and  its  concomitant  dissipation  and  material¬ 
ism,  it  contributed  to  swell  its  volume.  The  relaxation  of  the 
Creed  assures  the  relaxation  of  moral  energy.  Latitudinarian- 
ism  in  doctrine  breaks  the  road  for  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
A  “liberal  theology”  invariably  advances  to  freedom  from  all 
bonds.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  along  with  the 
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dark  picture  given  of  the  low  morality  of  the  people,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  claimed  that  that  of  the  clergy  was  not  much  higher. 
Laxity  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment  among  all  classes  was 
the  feature  of  the  age. 

Thus  the  influences  from  every  quarter  combined  for  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  society,  for  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the 
sanctuary,  for  the  depravation  of  the  faith  and  the  paralysis  of 
all  forms  of  Christian  activity.  In  the  crisis  that  called  for  the 
Church’s  most  earnest  exertions  and  the  marshaling  of  her  spir¬ 
itual  powers,  she  was  found  despoiled  of  her  best  armor,  her 
energy  sapped,  her  right  arm  palsied.  What  remained  in  her 
pale  from  the  desolations  of  war  was  taken  possession  of  by  ra¬ 
tionalism,  and  rationalism  extinguishes  Christian  zeal  and  cuts 
the  nerve  of  Christian  action. 

This  defection  from  the  faith  was  general.  It  appeared  in  all 
sections.  It  extended  to  all  denominations.  Some  of  the  pul¬ 
pits  openly  espoused  Unitarianism,  others  proclaimed  Univer- 
salism,  while  many  others  gave  voice  to  kindred  forms  of 
rationalism,  all  agreeing  in  their  hostility  to  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation. 

It  was  therefore  impossible  for  the  Church  to  fulfil  her  mis¬ 
sion.  Her  enemies  were  intensely  active,  she  herself  was  luke¬ 
warm,  and  her  resistance  to  the  mighty  foe  was  but  feeble  and 
desultory.  The  degeneracy  of  morals  in  society  had  a  correla¬ 
tive  in  the  lamentable  decay  of  piety -in  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Church  was  comformed  largely  to  the  lax  and 
worldly  elements  outside  of  it.  Discipline  was  out  of  vogue. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  after  similar 
deliverances  in  previous  years,  declared  at  its  meeting  in  1798  : 
“We  perceive  with  pain  and  fearful  apprehension  a  general  der¬ 
eliction  of  religious  principle  and  practice — an  abounding  infi¬ 
delity — a  dissolution  of  religious  society  seems  to  be  threatened. 
Formality  and  deadness,  not  to  say  hypocrisy,  visibly  pervade 
every  part  of  the  Church.  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of 
public  morals  have  advanced  with  a  progress  proportioned  to 
our  declension  in  religion.”  There  can  be  no  question  that 
throughout  this  period  the  Church  had  in  faith  and  life  and  ac¬ 
tion  sunken  to  a  low  level,  that  the  state  of  piety  was  extremely 
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gloomy  and  distressing,  that  there  was  “an  almost  universal  in¬ 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  religion.” 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  had  her  full  share  of  these 
disastrous  experiences.  Rev.  Storch  writing  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1803  says:  “Party  spirit  has  risen  to  a  fearful  height. 
The  prevalence  of  infidelity,  the  contempt  of  the  best  of  all  re¬ 
ligions,  its  usages  and  servants,  the  increase  of  irreligion  and 
crime,  have  occasioned  me  many  sad  hours.”  She  had  fearful 
trials  in  addition  to  those  which  threatened  the  extinction  of 
other  denominations  that  had  advanced  beyond  her  in  organi¬ 
zation  and  growth.  She  was  subjected  to  fiery  ordeals  which 
once  more  and  to  the  last  degree  tested  her  vitality  and  her  in¬ 
herent  powers  of  endurance. 

The  discontinuance  of  aid  from  the  mother  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many  which  coincided  with  the  war  between  England  and  the 
colonies,  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  special  calamity  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  Commerce  was  rendered  precarious,  and  neither 
pastors  nor  literature  nor  any  other  contributions  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Church  any  longer  flowed  in.  Yet  this  may  have 
been  one  of  those  blessings  that  come  disguised  in  the  garb  of 
adversity.  Rationalism  was  now  at  its  height  on  the  continent. 
It  had  poisoned  the  heart  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany. 
And  even  pietistic  Halle,  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  focus 
of  spiritual  Christianity,  had  now  become  the  center  of  that 
“Illuminism”  which  made  war  upon  the  old  faith  embodied  in 
the  creeds  and  liturgies  and  hymns  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
a  sovereign  mercy  to  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  that 
intercourse  with  Germany  was  broken  off  just  at  this  juncture, 
and  that  young,  feeble  and  exposed  as  she  was,  she  escaped  the 
full  force  of  that  destructive  rationalism  which  reigned  in  the 
latter  country  and  in  many  localities  uprooted  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel.  It  was  enough  that  she  became  a  prey  to  the 
dominant  laxity  of  faith  in  this  country  and  to  the  indirect  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  unbelief  which  from  time  to  time  were  borne  to  her 
bosom  in  her  own  language  from  across  the  sea. 

A  peculiar  trial  involved  in  the  development  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  scarcely  less  serious  than  the  temporary 
defection  of  doctrine  and  as  wide-reaching  and  pernicious  in  its 
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consequences,  was  the  conflict  of  language.  This  ordeal,  rela¬ 
tively  unknown  to  other  communities,  she  had  unfortunately  to 
encounter  in  this  critical  period.  The  three  large  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  congregations  in  New  York,  in  whose  services  an  En¬ 
glish  note  had  never  been  heard  before  the  Revolution,  readily 
accepted  the  inevitable,  and  surrendered  the  dialect  of  the  Stuy- 
vesants,  but  the  great  body  of  our  German  ancestors  had  no 
idea  of  making  such  a  concession  to  the  language  of  their 
adopted  country. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  much  greater  preponderance  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  comparison  with  the  Dutch,  or  of  the  steadfastness  and 
tenacity  which  characterized  the  German  mind,  it  is  certainly 
not  to  the  discredit  of  those  people  that  they  clung  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  and  passionate  devotion  to  their  mother  tongue,  the  tongue 
of  their  fatherland  and  of  their  holy  mother  Church.  To  part 
with  a  language  means  far  more  than  the  surrender  of  forms  of 
expression,  grammatical  structure  and  linguistic  idioms.  It  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  immolation  of  a  people  on  the  altar  of 
a  foreign  and  unfriendly  race.  The  past  is  to  be  severed  from 
the  future.  The  ideas,  the  modes  of  thought,  the  literary  and 
devotional  treasures,  the  usages  and  the  habits  of  a  people,  their 
most  sacred  traditions,  their  very  history,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  given  up  and  lost,  when  once  their  language  is  no  longer  the 
vehicle  of  their  daily  intercourse  and  of  their  public  worship. 
The  fear  has  often  been  voiced  that  the  very  faith  of  a  people 
loses  its  identity  and  individuality  by  being  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  tongue. 

It  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty  as  well  as  the  height  of  politi¬ 
cal  sagacity  when  the  tyrants  of  even  the  19th  century  compel 
the  conquered  races  in  their  dominion  to  use  the  language  of 
the  conqueror  in  every  department  of  education.  A  province 
is  not  subdued  until  it  surrenders  its  vernacular.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  fathers  in  this  country  comprehended  the  significance 
of  the  change  we  do  not  know,  but  they  contended  against  it 
with  a  violence  and  a  persistence  as  if  the  loss  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  in  public  worship  was  tantamount  to  the  extinction  of 
their  Church  and  the  loss  of  all  that  was  dear  to  their  hearts. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  America  glories  to-day  in  her  poly- 
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glott  character  and  rejoices  in  the  Providence  that  enables  her 
ministers,  like  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  declare 
to  ail  the  diversified  nationalities  that  flock  to  these  shores,  “in 
their  own  tongues,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.”  This  certainly 
emphasizes  the  world-wide  reach  of  her  mission  and  the  golden 
harvests  that  await  her  sickle  in  all  communities  and  localities. 
But  the  language  problem  has  also  proved  to  her  the  occasion 
of  untold  calamities.  The  fierce  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  English  services,  the  unprotestant  attempt  to  confine  her 
worship  to  a  foreign  tongue,  became  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  her  success,  lost  to  her 
fold  multitudes  of  her  most  promising  children,  narrowed  her 
resources,  limited  her  sphere,  cramped  her  spirit,  confined  her 
influence,  and  placed  her  at  such  disadvantage  to  the  other 
Churches  of  the  land  that  even  to  this  day,  after  bleeding  and 
suffering  from  it  for  a  hundred  years,  the  Lutheran  Church  still 
feels  the  consequences  of  this  policy.  It  was  as  ruinous  in  re¬ 
sults  as  it  was  irrational  in  theory.  It  was  essentially  a  blow  at 
her  life.  The  effort  to  make  the  Lutheran  Church  a  church  for 
the  Germans  only  was  a  stab  at  her  evangelical  and  apostolical 
character  which  devolved  upon  her  the  mission  of  giving  the 
restored  Gospel  to  the  world  and  preaching  it  in  every  tongue. 
It  was  the  renunciation  of  her  birthright.  It  was  casting  aside 
her  crown.  No  wonder  that  in  some  localities  it  almost  caused 
her  extinction  and  in  all  places  it  inflicted  on  her  irreparable 
injury. 

This  opposition  to  English  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  earlier 
colonial  period.  Muhlenburg  conducted  English  services  before 
he  was  in  the  country  a  year,  and  in  New  York  he  officiated  in 
Dutch  and  English  as  well  as  in  German.  So  his  colleagues  and 
and  his  sons  eagerly  mastered  the  language  of  the  country  that 
they  might  extend  the  area  of  their  ministrations,  recognizing 
the  duty  of  providing  the  young  as  well  as  their  unchurched 
fellow-citizens  with  the  word  of  life,  and  doubtless  foreseeing  the 
inevitable  disasters  which  must  follow  the  neglect  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  the  failure  to  meet  responsibilities.  An  English  address 
was  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael’s  in  1748.  Hand- 
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schuh,  who  became  pastor  at  Germantown  in  1751,  officiated 
there  occasionally  in  the  English  language. 

Their  Swedish  contemporaries  were  capable  of  using  the 
English  tongue  and  preached  it  not  only  in  their  own  churches 
but  very  frequently  also  in  the  churches  of  their  English  neigh¬ 
bors.  Pastor  Rudman  early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  supplied 
regularly  two  Episcopal  churches  in  and  near  Philadelphia  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  of  their  pulpits.  Hesselius  in  1721  received 
ten  pounds  per  annum  from  the  “Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel”  for  preaching  twenty  times  a  year  in  the  vacant 
Engli'sh  churches. 

The  Episcpoal  Church  in  its  feeble  infancy  in  Pennsylvania 
was  nursed  by  the  Swedish  pastors,  who  at  various  places  and 
for  considerable  periods  preached  in  its  pulpits  while  the  congre¬ 
gations  were  destitute  of  a  pastor  of  their  own  order.  And  this 
they  did,  too,  not  for  any  worldly  gain,  for  they  often  received 
no  compensation  for  their  labor,  not  even  the  payment  of  their 
expenses.  They  were  in  fact  instructed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sweden  “to  attend  no  vacant  English  congregations  for  a  salary 
or  for  the  sake  of  gain.”  Should  they  find  time  from  their  ar¬ 
duous  labors  among  their  own  congregations  to  visit  the  desti¬ 
tute  English  population,  they  should  do  this  from  the  promptings 
of  Christian  charity,  and  such  services  as  they  conducted  for 
them  they  were  further  charged,  must  be  “according  to  our 
Evangelical  Lutheran  doctrine  and  discipline.” 

They  ministered  in  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  to  quite  a 
number  of  Episcopal  congregations  and,  in  fact,  as  the  Episco- 
lians  were  then  but  few  and  in  mean  circumstances  in  this  prov¬ 
ince,  kept  some  of  them  from  extinction.  Their  services  were 
in  demand  by  the  English  residents  in  every  quarter,  the  people 
entreating  their  administration  of  the  ordinances,  as  “otherwise 
their  children  would  become  unchristened  heathen,  or  Quakers, 
and  their  churches  would  be  changed  into  stables  alongside  of 
Quaker  meeting-houses-”  Their  “ready  assistance  and  substan¬ 
tial  services”  were  acknowledged  by  Episcopal  clergymen.  Al¬ 
though  their  preaching  and  their  ministrations  gave  them  great 
influence  with  these  Episcopal  congregations,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  been  as  popular  with  them  as  with  their  own  people, 
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they  were  so  devoid  of  the  sectarian  spirit  that  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  alienate  these  congregations  from  their  denomina¬ 
tional  body,  though  this  might  no  doubt  have  been  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  catching  ecclesi¬ 
astical  prey.  When  the  situation  was  in  after  years  unfortu¬ 
nately  reversed,  and  these  very  Swedish  churches  had  to  seek 
supplies  from  the  Episcopal  clergy,  the  spirit  which  dominated 
this  assistance  was  also  the  reverse  of  that  which  prompted  the 
Lutheran  ministers  with  great  personal  sacrifice  to  dispense  the 
Gospel  to  their  Anglican  brethren.  How  such  ignoble  sectar¬ 
ianism  succeeding  in  wresting  those  churches  from  the  parent 
trunk  need  not  here  be  detailed. 

Most  of  the  pastors  who  served  the  Swedish  churches  and  ren¬ 
dered  so  much  assistance  to  the  Episcopalians  were  men  of  lib¬ 
eral  education  and  very  acceptable  preachers,  and  as  a  rule 
could  officiate  very  satisfactorily  both  in  German  and  in  English. 
Their  own  congregations  were  at  an  early  period  quite  willing 
to  have  the  English  introduced,  the  English  services  being  reg¬ 
ularly  conducted  in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  at  night.  Some 
churches  had  “generally  double  preaching,  first  in  German,  then 
in  English,  almost  every  Sunday.”  This  was  felt  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  for  the  sake  of  some  of  the  Swedish  descendants 
who  did  not  understand  Swedish,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  so 
many  English  living  around,  who  although  connected  with  the 
English  Church  would  otherwise  have  no  church  service.  At 
the  funeral  of  pastor  Tranberg  in  1748  an  English  discourse  was 
delivered  In  1763  Von  Wrangel  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
in  St.  Michael’s  church  in  the  same  language. 

Sometimes  the  newly  arrived  Swedish  pastors  felt  constrained 
to  attempt  preaching  in  English  before  they  had  a  sufficient 
command  of  the  language.  But  they  made  rapid  progress  in 
its  acquisition  and  soon  delighted  their  English  auditors.  One 
of  them,  the  Rev.  Dylander,  whose  Christian  zeal  and  fluency 
in  the  German  enabled  him  to  found  German  churches  at  Ger¬ 
mantown  and  Lancaster,  regularly  conducted  an  early  morning 
service  in  German  in  his  church  at  Wicacoa,  preached  at  the 
usual  hour  in  Swedish  and  in  the  afternoon  in  English,  and  his 
English  was  so  elegant  and  his  address  so  engaging  that  he  cap- 
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tivated  the  English  population,  and  he  became  so  popular  with 
that  element  that  he  was  called  upon  to  solemnize  most  of  their 
marriages.  This  so  excited  the  English  Episcopal  clergyman 
that  he  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  before  the  Governor, 
who,  however,  declined  interfering,  declaring  that  the  people 
had  in  this  country  the  right  to  get  married  wherever  they 
pleased.  Von  Wrangel  also  when  visiting  congregations  drew 
such  crowds  that  he  was  obliged  often  to  preach  in  the  open  air. 

No  serious  disturbance  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  use 
of  several  languages  in  public  worship,  prior  to  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war.  Even  amid  the  storms  of  the  great  conflict,  Rev. 
Streit  introduced  it  in  South  Carolina.  Pastor  Knoll,  who  with¬ 
drew  from  the  New  York  church  in  1750,  was  accustomed  to 
hold  English  services  there.  The  patriarch  Muhlenberg  during 
his  brief  pastorates  in  that  city  in  1751  and  1752  held  an  En¬ 
glish  service  each  Sunday  evening,  which  was  more  largely  at¬ 
tended  than  any  other  service.  “The  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
families,  who  could  no  longer  speak  or  understand  the  tongue  of 
their  fathers,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  community  crowded 
the  church.”  Many  Episcopalians  were  in  attendance.  And 
this  may  have  been  the  real  ground  for  the  complaint  that  his 
loud  preaching  disturbed  the  worship  in  Trinity  church  just 
across  the  street.  It  was  the  first  evening  service  of  any  kind 
ever  held  in  the  Church  and  as  no  fixtures  for  lighting  the 
building  had  been  provided,  candles  were  fastened  on  top  of  the 
pews.  “There  was  but  one  copy  of  the  Hymn  Book  used  on 
hand  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  wont  to  give  out  the  lines  and 
lead  the  singing.  When  he  found  that  the  German  chorals  were 
unfamiliar  to  the  English  audience  he  selected  hymns  with  me¬ 
tres  found  also  in  English  hymns  and  used  familiar  English 
tunes,  when  the  whole  congregation  united  heartily.”  Dr.  B. 
M.  Schmucker  farther  observes :  “However  Mr.  Berkenmeier 
may  have  disliked  the  pietists,  there  were  many  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  souls  in  the  surrounding  congregations  who  were  drawn  to 
the  services  by  the  fervent,  pungent,  practical  and  evangelical 
preaching  of  Muhlenberg.  The  English  urged  the  erection  of 
galleries  in  the  church  to  accommodate  the  numerous  attend¬ 
ants.” 
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The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  prosperity  of  that  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  large  attendance  of  such  as  were  not  identified  with 
the  Lutheran  church  or  with  the  German  population,  indicate 
what  might  have  been  had  the  language  of  the  country  at  the 
right  juncture  been  everywhere  introduced  into  Lutheran  wor¬ 
ship.  It  admits  of  no  question  that  if  Muhlenberg  could  have 
remained  at  New  York,  Trinity  Lutheran  church  would  not 
only  have  become  united  and  very  strong  but  would  at  an  early 
day  have  grown  into  a  flourishing  English  Lutheran  congrega¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  such  a  congregation  in 
New  York  a  century  ago  would  have  immeasurably  affected  the 
development  of  Lutheranism  in  that  city,  and  that  the  Mother 
of  Protestants  would  hold  there  to-day  a  commanding  and  influ¬ 
ential  position  second  to  no  other  communion. 

This  liberal  policy  of  the  patriarch  and  his  colleagues,  so  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church,  so  well 
adapted  to  her  mission  and  so  full  of  promise,  was  unhappily 
and  completely  reversed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  And 
the  excitements,  animosities  and  convulsions  of  that  protracted 
struggle  had  no  little  share  in  bringing  about  this  ill-fated  change, 
which  at  once  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Church  and  for  a  long 
period  crippled  her  activity,  confined  her  influence  and  retarded 
her  development.  The  spirit  which  had  been  raised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exciting  and  sustaining  the  revolt,  did  not  subside  when 
the  contest  wTas  over.  It  remained  to  plague  the  land  as  the 
demon  of  strife,  of  insubordination,  and  of  party  spirit  in  all  the 
relations  of  society.  The  people  had  been  long  habituated  to 
contend  for  their  rights,  to  resent  the  slightest  infringement  of 
them,  to  chafe  against  all  forms  of  government  and  to  resist  ev¬ 
erything  that  savored  of  authority.  They  were  irritable,  con¬ 
tentious,  ready  to  quarrel  over  any  trifle,  with  no  respect  for 
magistrates  and  no  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others.  Polit¬ 
ical  excitement  kept  the  public  mind  at  the  highest  tension  and 
domestic  commotions  often  threatened  greater  calamities  than  a 
foreign  foe  had  inflicted.  The  times  were  out  of  joint. 

That  the  Germans  had  a  serenity  of  temper  and  pacific  in¬ 
stincts  which  kept  them  out  of  the  general  turmoil,  is  not  to  be 
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expected.  It  is  not  their  nature.  Nay  their  communities  had 
some  additional  and  peculiar  causes  of  irritation  and  bad  feeling. 
The  people  had  been  lamentably  divided  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  war.  “Many  of  the  old  German  settlers,  who  had  on  their 
arrival  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  con¬ 
scientiously  entertained  the  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  act 
contrary  to  their  sworn  promise,  while  the  majority  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith  adopted  without  hesitation  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  cheerfully  defended  the  cause  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  with  their  blood  and  treasure.”  This  difference  of 
sentiment  was  the  occasion  of  great  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
caused  not  only  blighting  divisions  in  families  but  in  many  cases 
destroyed  flourishing  congregations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  people  were  found 
when  the  German  churches  had  to  meet  the  problem  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  English  language,  a  problem  on  which  was  suspended 
the  life  or  the  death  of  the  Church  in  this  country.  For  its  solu¬ 
tion  there  was  needed  preeminently  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  a 
supreme  purpose  to  harmonize  by  concessions,  to  effect  unity 
and  promote  the  general  good  by  the  surrender  of  individual 
preference  and  rights.  But  these  golden  virtues  were  lamenta¬ 
bly  absent  and  the  respective  congregations  were  so  charged 
with  contentions,  factions,  and  arbitrary  elements,  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  introduce  the  language  of  the  nation  was  the  signal  for 
the  outbreak  of  strife  and  bitter  dissensions,  and  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  opposition  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  Church 
and  arrested  its  normal  development. 

How  much  German  conservatism  may  have  contributed  to 
the  war  made  against  the  English  language,  how  far  those  tardy 
and  unprogressive  national  characteristics,  which  never  hurry  to 
conform  to  new  conditions  and  never  change  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change,  may  have  united  with  the  stormy  passions  of  the 
period  in  the  fixed  opposition  to  its  use,  cannot  now  be  deter¬ 
mined.  German  became  the  party  clamor.  German  literature, 
German  education,  German  character,  was  all  the  cry,  and 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  passion,  possibly  too  restrained  in 
some  measure  by  reverence  for  ancestral  institutions  and  the 
mother  tongue,  these  people  morbidly  failed  to  understand  that 
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the  founding  of  a  new  nation  meant  inevitably  the  obliteration 
of  national  distinctions,  to  which  the  Church,  according  to  her 
own  genius  and  mission,  must  at  every  cost  except  the  sacrifice 
of  truth  adapt  herself. 

The  contention  was  sharp,  violent  and  protracted.  In  some 
places,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  parties  were  pretty  equally  divided 
and  the  annual  election  of  officers  turned  on  this  question  and 
witnessed  scenes  more  becoming  a  political  convention  than  the 
house  of  God.  As  many  as  1400  votes  were  polled  in  the  joint- 
congregations  in  the  year  1806,  and  when  the  German  party 
once  more  won  the  day  a  colony  withdrew  and  founded  St. 
John’s,  the  first  exclusively  English  church  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  fixed  was  the  determination  not  only  to  have  the  German 
tongire  during  their  natural  lives  but  to  perpetuate  it  at  any  cost, 
that  the  civil  law  was  invoked  and  the  congregations  adopted 
charters  requiring  the  exclusive  and  permanent  use  of  the  Ger¬ 
man.  The  language  of  worship  must  be  as  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Even  the  Ministerium  “must 
remain  a  German-speaking  body”  and  it  was  enacted  that  “no 
proposition  can  be  entertained  which  would  render  necessary 
any  other  language  than  the  German  in  synodical  meetings  and 
business  transactions.” 

Education,  legislation,  courts,  ordinary  trade  and  public  inter¬ 
course,  were  conducted  in  the  English  language,  whereas  the 
Church  called  of  God  to  permeate,  purify  and  sanctify  all  these, 
was  by  a  strange  infatuation  decreed  to  be  German.  That  she 
survived  such  a  suicidal  policy  is  another  proof  that  her  life  is 
from  God,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  perversity  and  unfaith¬ 
fulness  which  at  times  are  opposed  to  her  progress,  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  against  her.  Only  a  divine  institution  can 
survive  the  follies  and  passions  of  its  adherents. 

While  this  hostility  to  using  the  language  of  the  country  in 
public  worship  proved  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Church,  its  ruinous  effects  were  especially  glaring 
in  the  large  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  city  the  Anglicised  descendants  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the 
rising  generation  of  the  Germans  were  constrained  to  separate 
by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  from  the  Church  of  their  fatffi 
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ers,  and  in  Philadelphia  a  similar  withdrawal  of  the  educated 
and  progressive  elements  went  on  for  years.  Many  who  re¬ 
mained  became  indifferent  to  sanctuary  services  of  which  they 
understood  but  little,  and  lost  their  interest  in  a  church  that  re¬ 
fused  to  them  and  their  children  the  Gospel  in  the  language  of 
their  country.  And  these  serious  losses  aggravated  in  turn  the 
strife  between  the  parties  who  favored  and  those  who  opposed 
the  introduction  of  English,  rendering  peace  and  prosperity  im¬ 
possible. 

This  insane  policy  opposed  to  the  providence  of  God  and 
the  universal  practice  of  Protestants,  as  well  as  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  caused  immeasurable  injury  to  all  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church.  Its  most  far-reaching  and  disastrous  conse- 
quence  was  the  insurmountable  barrier  it  raised  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  for  higher  education  and  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  The  Synod  as  well  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  congregations  being  divided  into  warring  factions,  harmony 
of  operation,  so  essential  to  success  in  any  project,  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  Germans,  resolved  that  in  all  schools,  churches  and 
synods  their  language  must  predominate  and  its  interests  receive 
paramount  attention,  would  have  no  ardor  for  the  founding  of  an 
institution  which  would  inevitably  give  prominence  to  English 
and  strengthen  that  element.  The  English  party  could  have  no 
mind  to  contribute  to  an  academy  or  college  which  was  designed 
to  give  greater  ascendancy  to  the  German  and  to  perpetuate  it 
as  the  language  of  their  Church.  And  thus  for  nearly  half  a 
century  all  educational  movements  were  frustrated.  The  Church 
which  is  the  parent  of  modern  education  as  surely  as  she  is  the 
mother  of  Protestantism  was  left  without  a  single  educational 
agency,  except  her  parochial  schools,  and  a  large  portion  of  her 
ministry  and  especially  her  laity  sank  to  a  level  of  intelligence 
that  became  as  much  of  a  reproach  as  it  was  a  calamity. 

In  spite  of  the  unhappy  and  precarious  condition  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  this  period,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  ob¬ 
stacles  which  she  encountered  and  which  cast  their  portentous 
shadows  far  into  the  future,  there  was  some  advance,  some  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  borders.  But  it  did  not  have  the  proportions 
which  the  faithful  labors  and  the  bright  prospects  of  the  previ- 
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ous  period  had  anticipated  and  which  the  golden  opportunities 
now  warranted.  Contrasted  with  the  activities  and  progress  of 
the  Church  before  the  war,  this  has  been  very  properly  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  era  of  declension.  Yet  there  was  life.  The  word  of 
the  cross  resounded  from  many  Lutheran  pulpits  and  silently 
wrought  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Many  of  its  ablest 

preachers  were  indeed  heard  no  more.  Schaum,  after  a  faithful 
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ministry  of  thirty-three  years,  entered  into  his  rest  in  1778. 
The  elder  Muhlenburg,  after  a  career  of  unsurpassed  useful¬ 
ness  and  apostolic  power,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty-five 
years,  passed  away  amid  the  most  touching  expressions  of  his 
faith  and  love  on  Oct.  7,  1787.  His  two  gifted  sons,  Frederick 
A.  C.  and  John  Peter  Gabriel,  who  had  begun  their  ministerial 
labors  before  they  had  reached  their  majority,  and  had  early  de¬ 
veloped  eminent  capacity  for  the  sacred  calling,  had  been  swept 
by  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the  one  into  the  arena  of  politics,  the 
other  into  the  field  of  battle.  And  they  never  returned  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  altar,  but  filled  spheres  of  usefulness  and 
distinction  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Frederick  was  elected 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1779,  was  re-elected  a  number 
of  times,  and  in  the  first  and  third  Congress  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
Rev.  Peter  Muhlenberg  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major  General  in 
the  Continental  Army,  sustained  intimate  relations  to  General 
Washington,  was  elected  Vice-President  of  Pennsylvania  in  1785 
when  Franklin  was  chosen  President,  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Congress,  the  Third  and  the  Sixth.  In  1801  he  became  a  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Senator,  which  post  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment  from  Jefferson  to  a  revenue  office  in  his  native  State.  His 
statue  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  is  one  of  the 
two  contributed  by  Pennsylvania  to  that  illustrious  collection  of 
patriots  and  statesmen. 

But  what  was  gain  to  the  state  was  loss  to  the  church.  The 
glorious  achievements  of  such  men  in  political  life  show  what 
they  might  have  accomplished  had  they  returned  to  the  Church 
which  needed  their  services  even  more  than  the  young  republic. 
And  it  is  an  example  of  the  ordeal  which  the  Church  had  to 
sustain  at  that  time,  through  the  diversion  of  much  of  her  most 
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serviceable  material  to  the  paths  of  civil  life.  The  Muhlenbergs 
undoubtedly  illustrate  the  general  tendency  of  the  age.  The 
intense  agitations  and  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  absorbed  the 
best  energies  and  noblest  powers  of  the  land.  The  interests  of 
the  Church  were  sacrificed  to  the  urgent  and  all-engrossing  po¬ 
litical  and  material  issues.  But  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  according  to  the  divine  order  is  ever  to 
be  sought  first. 

Provost  Von  Wrangel  of  the  Swedish  churches,  the  loving 
and  sweet  friend  of  Muhlenberg,  who  had  been  personally  a 
source  of  great  encouragement  to  him,  who  had  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  services  to  the  Church  in  general  and  guided  many 
souls  to  the  experience  of  grace,  had  been  recalled  to  Sweden, 
and  had  preceded  his  noble  friend  to  the  heavenly  reward. 
Gerock,  who  had  come  from  Wiirtemburg  in  1753,  who  had 
preached  fourteen  years  at  Lancaster,  had  served  as  its  first  pas¬ 
tor,  and  for  six  years,  the  new  and  spacious  Christ  Church  in 
New  York,  died  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Baltimore,  in  1787, 
after  a  pastorate  of  fourteen  years.  Other  devoted  and  faithful 
men,  having  in  less  conspicuous  scenes  rendered  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  their  strength  to  the  cause,  were  from  time  to  time  sum¬ 
moned  to  their  rest,  and  there  were  but  few  of  equal  capacity 
and  devotion  to  take  their  places.  No  more  laborers  were  sent 
over  by  the  Halle  Directors,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Wineland,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  1783,  being  the  last  of  the  missionaries  whom  they 
commissioned.  Nor  were  there  any  further  arrivals  from  Swe¬ 
den,  the  last  being  Nicholas  Collin,  sent  over  in  1771.  Before 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Swedes  had  to  seek  supplies 
from  the  Episcopal  churches  and  doom  themselves,  in  this  way, 
to  ultimate  absorption  by  that  body. 

To  reinforce  the  ministry  to  any  extent  from  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  was  out  of  the  question.  The  schools  of  the  country 
had  been  almost  everywhere  broken  up  by  the  devastations  of 
war,  and  the  youth  who  should  have  been  acquiring  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  preparation  for  the  ministry,  were  either  called  into 
the  military  service  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  father  in  that  ser¬ 
vice,  required  to  take  his  place  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop.  Nor 
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were  there,  as  we  have  seen,  any  Lutheran  schools  in  which 
men  could  be  trained  for  the  pulpit. 

Yet  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  did  not  suffer  his  fields  to  be 
wholly  desolate.  Faithful  to  his  promises  he  ever  provides  for 
the  Church  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  Good 
and  worthy  and  able  men  labored  with  marked  efficiency  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  land.  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  as  joint  pastors, 
had  charge  of  the  large  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  worshiping 
in  the  two  churches  of  St.  Michael’s  and  Zion’s.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  ifiost  eloquent  men  of  his  day,  and  adhering 
strictly  to  the  orthodox  faith  and  speaking  with  the  unction  of 
spiritual  fervor,  he  held  and  swayed  his  large  audiences  as  with 
a  spell.  Schmidt  was  inferior  to  him  in  the  gift  of  elocution, 
and  was  accordingly  less  popular,  but  was  uniformly  instructive 
in  the  pulpit  and  was  most  admired  by  his  most  intelligent 
hearers.  He,  too,  was  strictly  orthodox  and  firmly  opposed  to 
the  growing  latitude  which  began  to  prevail  among  his  brethren. 
Both  of  them  were  uncommonly  faithful  in  their  pastoral  minis¬ 
trations,  and  manifested  in  every  way  the  deepest  concern  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  their  congregations.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  they  displayed  heroic 
self-sacrifice,  remaining  at  their  post,  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead.  On  one  occasion  when  six  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  of  his  members  had  already  been  buried,  Dr.  Helmuth 
said  from  the  pulpit,  “Look  upon  me  as  a  dead  man,”  and  im¬ 
mediately  went  forth  again  to  attend  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

F.  D.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  a  devout  and  holy  man,  a  disciple  of 
the  Arndt  and  Spener  school,  labored  with  notable  zeal  and 
success  at  Germantown,  and  when  subsequently  transferred  to 
Philadelphia  as  the  successor  of  Schmidt,  actively  urged  that 
provision  be  made  for  those  who  understood  only  the  English 
language,  a  position  which  is  said  to  have  caused  him  great  suf¬ 
fering  and  the  issue  of  which  deeply  grieved  him.  Besides  his 
personal  labors  which  are  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  his 
congregations  he  gave  to  the  Lutheran  ministry  his  four  sons, 
all  men  of  solid  gifts  and  of  eminent  worth. 

Dr.  Dav^d  Frederick  Schaeffer,  a  man  “almost  unrivaled  for 
general  personal  attractions,  who  labored  in  season  and  out  of 
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season  ;  in  town  and  in  the  country;  on  the  Sabbath  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  week ;  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit ;  beside  the 
sickbed  and  in  the  catechetical  class”  and  held  an  intimate  and 
influential  relation  to  all  the  leading  movements  of  his  own  de¬ 
nomination,  and  with  many  important  public  enterprises  out  of 
it,  began  preaching  at  Frederick,  Md.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  continued  his  indefatigable  labors  there  for  thirty  years.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  English  periodical  in  the  Church. 
Frederick  Solomon  was  pastor  at  Hagerstown  and  died  at  the 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Dr.  Frederick  Christian  during  his  three 
years  pastorate  at  Harrisburg  succeeded  in  introducing  English 
services.  It  1815  he  accepted  a  call  to  Christ’s  church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  preached  in  two  languages  until 
the  erection  of  St.  Matthew’s  church  in  1823,  from  which  time 
he  preached  exclusively  English.  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Schaef¬ 
fer,  whose  noble,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  made  him  a 
man  of  mark  throughout  the  Church  for  fifty  years,  and  whose 
labors  as  author,  and  as  professor  successively  in  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  theological  institutions  maintained  by  the  Church  in  his 
time,  secured  to  him  an  influence  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  did  not  enter  the  ministry  until  1832. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Kunze’s  extensive  culture  constituted  him  an  “orna¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Republic  of  letters,”  and  he  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  brightest  lights  that  ever  shone  in 
the  American  Lutheran  Church,  which  in  turn  he  regarded  with 
an  enthusiastic  devotion.  He  spent  fourteen  years  as  the  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Helmuth  in  Philadelphia  and  twenty-three  years  in  la¬ 
boring  under  great  discouragements  and  trials  for  the  upbuilding 
of  his  beloved  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  belonged 
to  the  strict  confessional  party  but  was  tolerant  towards  slight 
departures.  He  rejoiced  with  Helmuth  over  the  fire  which  was 
kindled  in  their  congregations  in  the  year  1782,  and  later  at  New 
York.  Those  were  precious  hours  to  him  when  a  penitent  in 
tears  came  seeking  help  in  the  interests  of  his  soul.  His  fear¬ 
less  rebuke  of  the  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  day  exposed  him 
to  scurrillous  attacks  from  his  German  countrymen.  When  the 
political  and  atheistical  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  began  to 
pervade  the  community  to  an  alarming  extent,  he  entered  the 
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lists  along  with  such  eminent  divines  as  Mason,  Linn  and  Liv¬ 
ingston  “to  sound  the  alarm  of  danger  then  threatening  our  fire¬ 
sides  and  our  altars.” 

Henry  Ernest  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  youngest  son  of  the  patri¬ 
arch,  a  profound  theologian  and  an  original  thinker,  who  held 
to  “the  fundamental  truths”  of  Christianity  with  much  tenacity 
“but  allowed  very  considerable  latitude  on  minor  points,”  and 
who  maintained  the  most  watchful  oversight  over  the  spiritual 
state  of  his  flock,  was  for  thirty-five  years  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Lancaster.  It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  descendants  of 
Muhlenberg,  found  under  different  names  in  the  highest  walks 
of  life,  have  in  each  successive  generation  furnished  worthy  in¬ 
cumbents  of  the  Lutheran  pulpit. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Kurtz,  after  experiencing  almost  unparalleled  ex¬ 
posures  and  hardships  at  Tulpeliocken  for  twenty-two  years, 
labored  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  century  in  the  churches  in 
and  around  York.  He  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  col¬ 
onies  but  was  for  a  time  seriously  embarrassed  by  his  oath  of 
allegiance  to  King  George.  While  the  Colonial  Congress  sat  at 
York,  its  chaplain,  Bishop  White,  lodged  in  his  house.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  then  in  this  country.  In  the  pul¬ 
pit  he  was  a  “son  of  thunder,”  a  man  of  extraordinary  moral 
courage,  proclaiming  the  truth  with  indomitable  boldness,  yet 
he  possessed  withal  such  tact  and  tenderness,  that  the  Lutheran 
churches  lying  far  beyond  his  parish  made  continual  requisition 
for  his  services  for  the  allaying  of  strife,  the  healing  of  schisms, 
and  the  pacification  and  reconciliation  of  disaffected  members. 
He  was  for  the  Lutheran  churches  in  that  region  what  Muhlen¬ 
berg  was  for  the  churches  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  their  pacificator. 

His  son,  Dr.  J.  Daniel  Kurtz,  “a  man  of  much  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  powers,  an  evangelical,  impressive  and  earnest  preacher, 
and  an  eminently  faithful  and  affectionate  pastor,”  had  charge 
of  the  church  in  Baltimore  for  nearly  fifty  years,  assisting  for  a 
while  and  finally  succeeding  his  father’s  friend,  Rev.  Gerock. 

After  the  retirement  of  Rev.  J.  N.  Kurtz  from  York,  that  con¬ 
gregation  was  served  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  lacob  Geering, 
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who  preached  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  in  such  a  way  that 
“no  one  could  listen  to  him  without  being  convinced  that  he 
had  a  deep  inward  experience  of  every  sentiment  that  he  ut¬ 
tered,”  and  whose  ministry  of  twenty-five  years  was  blest  with 

■Y 

extensive  awakenings,  which  brought  large  numbers  into  the 
church,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  its  prosperity  which  continues 
to  this  day.  Although  he  had  never  entered  the  precincts  of  a 
college  he  mastered  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  Hebrew 
and  its  cognates,  became  quite  proficient  in  Church  history  and 
Patristics,  and  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  almost 
every  branch  of  science.  When  strongly  urged  for  nomination 
to  the  exalted  office  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  declined 
on  the  ground  that  the  kingdom  which  he  served  was  not  of 
this  world,  and  that  he  coveted  no  higher  honor  than  that  of 
being  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Among  the  representative  ministers  of  the  day  a  prominent 
rank  was  held  by  Dr.  Christian  Endress,  who  after  holding  for 
six  years  the  position  of  principal  of  the  large  congregational 
school  of  Zion  and  St.  Michael’s  in  Philadelphia,  took  charge, 
in  1801,  of  the  church  at  Easton,  and  in  connection  with  it  served 
for  some  years  at  intervals  not  less  than  a  dozen  localities  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  In  1815  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Muhlenberg  at  Lancaster  and  in  the  face  of  powerful 
opposition  and  violent  personal  abuse  succeeded  in  introducing 
the  English  language.  He  was  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of 
Christ,  one  that  “you  could  never  hear  without  feeling  that  you 
were  in  contact  with  a  discriminating,  powerful  and  earnest 
mind.”  He  is  classed  with  the  “liberal  party,”  was  “a  decided 
Arminian,”  and  was  accustomed  as  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Scriptures  to  thorough  and  independent  investigation. 

Dr.  John  George  Schmucker  went  to  Hagerstown  in  1794,  a 
charge  which  then  embraced  eight  congregations,  and  though 
he,  like  most  of  his  Lutheran  contemporaries,  entered  upon  his 
work  wdien  quite  a  youth,  he  speedily  acquired  both  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit  an  influence  wrhich  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively 
few  ministers.  In  [809  he  succeeded  Geering  at  York,  where 
with  unremitting  assiduity  and  great  success  he  labored  for 
twenty-six  years.  He  passed  in  his  early  years  through  pro- 
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found  religious  experience  and  he  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
spiritual  life.  He  was,  besides  being  a  faithful  pastor,  a  volumi¬ 
nous  author.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  impressive  and 
was  especially  fearless  in  exposing  vice,  unfaltering  in  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  moral  reforms  of  the  day  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  which  he  regarded  as 
“grand  instrumentalities  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.”  Be¬ 
sides  the  eminent  services  he  rendered  the  Church  in  founding 
and  promoting  some  of  her  most  important  institutions,  he  is 
deserving  of  grateful  remembrance,  like  Muhlenberg,  Kurtz  and 
Schaefer,  as  the  progenitor  of  successive  generations  of  minis¬ 
ters  that  have  added  largely  to  the  efficiency  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lutheran  communion. 

Among  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  the  Lutheran  di¬ 
vines  of  this  period  was  the  Rev.  George  Lochman,  D.  D  ,  who 
from  the  year  1794  served  the  congregation  at  Lebanon  with  a 
number  of  affiliated  congregations,  extending  his  pastorate  over 
twenty-one  years  and  frequently  declining  invitations  to  more 
eligible  fields  of  labor.  In  1815  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  congregation  at  Harrisburg  constrained  him  to  accept  a  call 
to  that  place,  where  his  ministry  continued  to  the  close  of  his 
life  in  1826,  “with  frequent  and  signal  tokens  of  the  divine  fa¬ 
vor.”  He  gave  his  support  to  every  measure  that  promised  to 
advance  the  public  welfare  and,  like  Muhlenberg,  Von  Wrangel 
and  others,  maintained  a  fraternal  attitude  toward  other  evan¬ 
gelical  bodies.  But  in  his  estimation  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
the  one  preeminently  loved  of  Christ,  and  the. only  thing  that 
could  at  any  time  disturb  his  unmeasured  kindness  of  heart  was 
“some  invasion  of  what  he  esteemed  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  good  old  Lutheran  Church,  for  which  he  entertained  an 
affection  next  in  strength  and  devotedness  to  that  he  felt  for  his 
divine  Master.” 

A  man  of  eminent  attainments  of  character  was  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Geissehainer,  D.  D.,  who  completed  his  theological  studies 
at  several  German  Universities  before  the  age  of  18,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  qualifications  for  the  office,  was 
ordained  at  20,  in  a  country  where  the  rule  was  25.  Coming 
with  a  brother  to  America  in  1793,  he  labored  m  Montgomery 
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county,  Pa.,  until  he  was  called  to  New  York  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Kunze  in  1 808.  Returning  some  years  later  to  his  former 
charge  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  recalled  to  New  York,  in  1822, 
and  remained  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church  until  the  close  of 
his  earthly  life  in  1838. 

In  North  Carolina  the  war  reduced  the  churches  to  a  feeble 
and  impoverished  condition.  Rev.  Adolphus  Nussman,  whom 
the  Consistory  of  Hanover  had  sent  as  a  missionary  to  that 
province  in  1 773,  was  still  laboring  there.  Through  him  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  help  was  forwarded  to  a  mission  society  founded  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  of  Helmstaedt  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  aid  to  the  brethren  in  that  region.  Besides  other 
substantial  forms  of  relief  for  their  spiritual  destitution,  this  so¬ 
ciety  sent  over  in  1788  a  young  minister  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Augustus  Gottlieb  Storch.  He  had  received  University  train¬ 
ing  and  possessed  a  wide  range  of  knowledge.  His  preaching 
was  accordingly  interesting  and  edifying  to  all  classes ;  “for  his 
thoughts  were  presented  with  such  admirable  perspicuity  that 
the  most  illiterate  could  comprehend  them  ;  and  yet  they  were 
so  rich  and  elevated,  and  often  powerful,  that  the  best  educated 
minds  could  not  but  admire  them.”  He  located  at  Salisbury 
and  served  from  the  first,  in  connection  with  that,  two  other 
places  ;  but  he  soon  established  other  congregations  in  Rowan, 
Lincoln  and  Cabarras  counties,  and  paid  several  visits  to  des¬ 
titute  churches  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  In 
the  pastoral  relation  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  ten¬ 
derness,  diligence  and  fidelity.  Repeatedly  invited  to  occupy 
other  and  more  eligible  fields,  he  declined  them  all  in  view  of 
the  great  dearth  of  ministers  from  which  that  region  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  though  his  learning  and  eloquence  would  have  fitted  him 
for  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  communities.  His  son,  Rev. 
Theophilus  Stork,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  St.  Mark’s,  Philadelphia, 
and  of  St.  Mark’s,  Baltimore,  was  an  eloquent  and  polished  di¬ 
vine  ;  and  his  grandson,  Charles  A.  Stork,  I).  D.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  Baltimore  and  who  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
usefulness  while  Professor  of  Theology  at  Gettysburg,  was  a 
brilliant  example  of  sanctified  culture. 

Frederick  Henry  Quitman,  D.  D.,  the  father  of  Major-General 
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Quitman,  studied  at  Halle  during  the  period  of  “Illumination" 
under  such  lights  as  Semler,  Gruner  and  others  of  the  Rational¬ 
ist  School.  He  arrived  in  this  country  from  Holland  in  1795- 
For  thirty  years  he  divided  his  labors  among  a  number  of 
churches  on  the  Hudson,  often  preaching  seven  or  eight  times 
a  week,  either  in  the  German,  Low  Dutch  or  English  language. 

Rev.  Christian  Streit  served  for  some  time  as  chaplain  of  the 
Army  of  Independence,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British 
while  he  was  pastor  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1785,  and  also  of  the  one  at  Stras- 
burg,  formerly  included  in  Rev.  (Gen.)  Peter  Muhlenberg’s  pas¬ 
toral  district.  He  continued  tp  labor  in  this  field  until  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  reward  in  1812.  He  acted  as  bishop  of  all  the 
churches  in  that  part  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  numerous  congregations  throughout  that  whole 
region,  preaching  at  first  in  both  English  and  German  ;  but  the 
views  and  circumstances  of  his  people  allowed  him  in  his  later 
years  to  officiate  exclusively  in  English. 

Another  minister  “to  whom  both  the  nation  and  the  Church, 
in  their  early  and  feeble  day,  were  alike  indebted,"  was  the  Rev. 
John  Nicholas  Martin,  who,  while  pastor  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
during  the  Revolution,  endured  great  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
on  account  of  his  ardent  patriotism. 

Such  were  the  leading  men  who  presided  over  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  churches  during  the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth.  No  other  de¬ 
nomination  could  at  the  time  boast  of  a  ministry  that  surpassed 
this  group  in  intellectual  culture,  in  pastoral  aptitude  and  fidelity, 
and  in  the  highest  qualities  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

A  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  R.  Dewitt,  D.  D., 
who  had  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  these 
fathers,  says  of  them  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. : 
“They  were  but  one  generation  removed  from  those  who  first 
came  to  this  country  from  Germany.  They  for  the  most  part 
pursued  their  theological  studies  with  them,  and  while  doing  so 
resided  in  their  families.  From  them  they  imbibed  much  of 
that  pastoral  simplicity  and  kindness,  which  so  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  them  as  a  class,  and  which  contrasted  so  favorably  with 
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the  sterner  elements  in  the  characters  of  many  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  ministers,  the  first  Presbyterian  pastors  of  this  region.” 

Under  their  earnest  and  laborious  ministrations  the  older  con¬ 
gregations  maintained  a  steady  prosperity.  Such  as  had  suffered 
most  seriously  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  gradually  revived 
and  new  congregations  were  organized  in  many  localities.  The 
ministers  who  occupied  the  outer  borders  of  the  Church  were  zeal¬ 
ously  affected  to  care  for  the  feeble  churches  in  their  vicinity  and 
to  extend  the  Gospel  into  the  regions  beyond.  They  undertook 
missionary  tours  into  remote  districts,  gathering  together  the 
scattered  children  of  the  house  of  Luther,  dispensing  the  bread 
of  life  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  country,  and  planting  in 
newer  settlements  the  church  of  Christ  as  the  centre  of  light 
and  the  bulwark  of  virtue.  The  Rev.  Eager  who  was  for  years 
pastor  of  the  churches  at  York  and  at  Hanover,  was  wont  to 
visit  every  six  weeks  the  dispersed  Lutherans  at  Baltimore,  and 
extended  his  missionary  journeys  also  westward  as  far  as  Grind¬ 
stone  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chambersburg,  traversing  an 
area  extending  fifty  miles  in  one  direction  and  fifty  in  another, 
and  strewing  over  the  soil  the  pure  seeds  of  divine  truth,  from 
which  the  more  than  one  hundred  churches  of  Baltimore  and 
of  Franklin,  Cumberland,  Adams  and  York  counties,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  are  to-day  reaping  the  harvest.  A  large  number  of 
excellent  people  who  trace  their  lineage  to  this  active  pioneer 
of  Lutheranism,  have  an  honorable  place  in  the  congregations 
which  he  founded.  His  grandson,  Dr.  H.  L.  Baugher,  fora  long 
time  the  President  of  Pennsylvania  College  and  the  son  and 
namesake  of  the  latter  have  in  their  devotion  to  the  Church  and 
their  labors  for  its  advancement  proven  themselves  worthy  de¬ 
scendants,  while  others  have  shown  exceptional  liberality  in  the 
support  of  its  institutions. 

No  more  active,  indefatigable  and  self-denying  missionary 
than  the  Rev.  Paul  Henkel  ever  labored  in  this  country  in  any 
denomination.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Gerhard  Hen¬ 
kel,  one  of  the  first  Lutheran  ministers  who  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Germany.  Serving  at  different  times  what  might  be 
regarded  as  a  fixed  charge  at  New  Market,  Va.,  and  in  Rowan 
county,  N.  C.,  he  never  confined  himself  to  any  such  limitations. 
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The  whole  surrounding  country  was  his  parish.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  quite  a  number  of  churches  in  Augusta,  Madison, 
Pendleton  and  Wythe  counties,  tTa.,  and  without  authorization 
from  any  mission  Board  and  without  dependence  upon  any  mis¬ 
sionary  fund  he  made  repeated  tours  through  western  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  hunting  up  the  lost; 
administering  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  instructing  and  con¬ 
firming  the  youth,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  organizing  new 
congregations.  With  all  this  he  found  time  for  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  devotional  volumes  in  English  and  in  German  and 
took  part  in  the  training  of  quite  a  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  He  passed  away  from  his  earthly  labors  in  1825,  but 
five  of  his  sons  took  up  his  work  in  the  church  militant  and 
their  honorable  name,  their  zealous  consecration  to  the  Church, 
and  their  devotion  to  her  doctrines  have  been  perpetuated  with¬ 
out  interruption  in  the  Lutheran  pulpit  to  the  present  day. 

The  Rev.  John  George  Butler  labored  for  some  time  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  visiting  the  destitute  Lutheran  settlements  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  now  embraced  in  Huntingdon,  Blair,  Bedford  and  Somerset 
counties.  Again  he  is  found  exploring  the  waste  places  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  He  made  Botetourt  county7  his  headquarters, 
but  with  all  the  energies  of  an  ardent  soul  he  was  constantly 
prosecuting  missionary  operations  into  districts  lying  far  beyond, 
often  making  appointments  a  year  in  advance  and  never  failing 
to  meet  them.  “He  was  annually  commissioned  by  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  to  travel  through  the  western  part  of  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  to  stop  for  a  time  wherever  there  was  a  prospect 
of  being  especially  useful,  to  catechise  and  confirm  the  young, 
to  distribute  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the  hymn-book,  and  to  or¬ 
ganize  congregations  wherever  it  was  practicable.” 

In  1805  he  removed  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  a  congrega¬ 
tion  had  been  organized  and  a  log  house  of  worship  erected  in 
1794.  His  regular  charge  consisted  here  of  eight  congrega¬ 
tions,  one  forty-seven,  another  sixty  miles  from  the  place  of  his 
residence,  receiving  from  all  these  congregations  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  “In  visiting  a  neighborhood  remote 
from  his  residence  he  usually  remained  from  four  to  eight  weeks, 
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preaching  and  catechising  the  youth  daily,  visiting  the  people 
from  house  to  house,  praying  with  them,  and  exhorting  all  to 
become  Christians  or  to  grow  in  grace.  Before  leaving,  it  was 
his  custom  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  at  a  school-house,  in  a 
mill,  or  some  other  convenient  place,  there  being  usually  a  very 
large  attendance.  At  the  close  he  requested  all  to  unite  with 
him  in  singing  a  farewell  hymn.  During  the  singing  of  the  first 
stanza  the  fathers  came  forward  and  one  by  one  gave  him  the 
parting  hand.  After  he  had  spoken  to  them  a  few  suitable 
words,  they  would  turn  and  pass  out  of  doors,  generally  weep¬ 
ing  as  they  went.  The  mothers  did  the  same  while  the  next 
verse  was  being  sung ;  then  those  whom  he  had  confirmed ; 
then  all  the  rest,  and  finally  he  himself  followed.  Then  in  front 
of  the  house  all  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  with  him  in  the 
centre,  and  thus  they  sang  the  remaining  verses.  After  that,  he 
knelt  with  all  of  them  on  the  cold  ground,  and  spreading  his 
hands  to  heaven,  prayed  with  and  for  them.  The  doxology  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  benediction.  And  now  in  an  instant  he  was  upon 
his  horse,  and  away  he  went,  perhaps  to  return  no  more.  The 
impression  made  by  such  a  scene  was  overpowering.  He  wept 
and  they  wept ;  and  in  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  said, 
the  good  seed  of  the  word  brought  forth  rich  fruit,” — fruit  which 
has  kept  ripening  and  multiplying  for  successive  generations, 
and  the  gathering  of  which  at  this  time  employs  the  labors  of 
scores  of  ministers  in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  rolled  the  wave  of  missionary  operations  till  it  readied 
before  the  close  of  the  century  the  very  summit  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies.  But  the  mountains  themselves  form  no  barriers  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  And  weak  and  poorly  organized  as  was 
the  Church,  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Christianity  moved  it  to  fol¬ 
low  the  streams  of  immigration  and  to  plant  the  cross  on  the 
wild  prairies  of  the  west.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these  pioneers 
was  Rev.  William  Carpenter,  who  after  serving  for  twenty-six 
years  the  old  Hebron  church  in  Madison  county,  Va.,  followed 
a  colony  of  his  own  congregation  to  Boone  county,  Ky.  This 
little  band  had  kept  up  religious  meetings  in  their  humble  cab¬ 
ins  for  eight  years  when  Mr.  Carpenter  paid  them  a  visit  to  cat- 
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echise  the  children  and  administer  the  Sacraments.  He  felt  con¬ 
strained  by  their  importunate  pleadings  to  cast  his  lot  among 
them  and  for  twenty  years,  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1833,  he 
exercised  his  ministry  in  that  remote  region.  During  the  same 
period  a  pupil  of  his,  Rev.  Geo.  Daniel  Flohr,  cultivated  a  large 
missionary  field  in  south-western  Virginia.  His  residence  was 
in  Wythe  county,  but  his  congregations  lay  in  three  different 
counties  and  four  of  them  were  distant  from  his  residence,  nine, 
twenty-two,  thirty,  and  forty-seven  miles. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  trace  Rev.  John  Michael  Steck  taking 
charge  of  congregations  in  Bedford  and  Somerset  counties,  in 
the  year  1789.  He  located  at  Greensburg  in  1792,  performing 
arduous  missionary  labors  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  yet  a  wilderness.  His  son,  Michael  John  Steck,  accepted  a 
call  to  Lancaster,  O.,  in  1816,  and  by  appointment  of  Synod, 
made  extensive  missionary  tours,  gathering  here  and  there  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Church,  and  dispensing  to  them  the 
word  and  ordinances.  He  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  to 
officiate  in  Columbus,  O.,  holding  services  in  an  upper  room  of 
a  private  house  in  1819.  Rev.  Colson  was  laboring  at  Mead- 
ville  in  1814,  to  which  place  Rev.  C.  F.  Heyer  was  sent  out  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1817.  Pie  was  the  ideal  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  and  for  sixty  years  rendered  incalculable  services 
to  his  Church  both  in  this  country  and  in  India. 

As  the  borders  of  the  Church  became  extended  and  ministers 
and  congregations  were  multiplying,  the  great  distances  to  be 
travelled  over  in  attending  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Synod,  the  hardships,  dangers  and  expensiveness  of  these 
journeys,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
churches  through  closer  affiliation  and  a  more  compact  organ¬ 
ization,  prompted  the  ministers  in  different  states  to  organize 
separate  conferences  or  associations.  The  first  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  second  synod,  accordingly,  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  was  “The  Synod  and  Ministerium  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  adjacent  parts,” 
which  was  formed  at  Albany  in  the  year  1786,  with  Dr.  Kunze 
as  President.  Its  constitution  and  regulations  were  almost  iden- 
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tical  with  that  of  the  mother  synod,  “except  that  the  German 
language  was  not  constituted  either  the  language  of  synod,  or 
that  wherein  divine  service  was  to  be  celebrated,  except  where 
the  circumstances  of  a  congregation  would  require  it.”  As  early 
as  1815  it  became  almost  entirely  English.  Although  there 
were  ten  ministers  between  New  York  and  Troy,  and  several  in 
New  Jersey,  only  three  were  present  at  the  first  convention. 
And  of  the  more  than  twenty-five  congregations  only  two  were 
represented.  In  1787  three  more  pastors  united  and  in  less 
than  a  decade  all  the  congregations  and  all  the  regular  pastors 
joined  it.  As  indicative  of  the  aggressive  wisdom  and  practical 
turn  of  the  Muhlenbergs  it  should  be  stated  that  when  F.  A.  C. 
was  pastor  in  New  York  city  from  the  year  1773  to  1776,  he 
wTas  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a  Minister’s  Conference  in 
New  York,  in  the  Fall  of  1774.  There  were  at  that  time  not 
less  than  seven  pastors  who  might  be  counted  on  as  meeting 
with  this  body,  but  its  continuance  was  interrupted  by  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  No  record  of  it  has  even  been  preserved,  and  at  the 
organization  of  the  Ministerium  in  1786  no  reference  was  made 
to  it. 

During  the  year  1788  seven  ministers  with  fifteen  congrega¬ 
tions  located  in  the  Carolinas  formed  a  kind  of  synodical  organ¬ 
ization  under  the  title  Unio  Ecclesiastica  of  the  German  Protest¬ 
ant  Churches  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Its  principal 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  “for  the  proper  legal  in¬ 
corporation  of  all  the  German  churches  which  were  located  in 
the  interior  of  the  state.”  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  unionism 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  and  it  was  a  short¬ 
lived  experiment.  The  evil  of  confounding  or  merging  the  two 
Churches  into  one  was  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  act  of 
incorporation  stipulates  that  “it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any 
member  of  either  confession  should  forsake  his  confession,  but 
that  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  who  are  members  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  incorporated  Churches,  and  who  have  hitherto 
united  in  the  attendance  on  worship,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges,  without  the  least  reproaches  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  respective  confessions.”  Nor  can  this  corpor¬ 
ate  alliance  be  chargeable  wfith  unsoundness  in  the  faith  on  the 
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part  of  the  Lutherans,  for  “all  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  minis¬ 
ters  were  formally  sworn  on  the  Symbolical  Books”  at  the  first 
meeting.  Rev.  Friedrich  Daser,  A.  M.,  was  choson  Senior  or 
President,  Rev.  F.  A.  Wallberg,  Secretary.  Both  were  Luther¬ 
ans,  as  were  in  fact  all  but  two  of  the  ministers,  and  nine  of  the 
fifteen  congregations. 

The  ecclesiastical  consciousness  of  that  region  seems  to  have 
been  at  that  time  somewhat  confused,  since  the  first  convention 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Carolina,  held  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  Cabarras  county,  May  1794,  proceeded  to  examine  and 
ordain  a  minister  for  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  name  was 
Robert  Johnson  Miller,  and  this  extraordinary  invasion  of  Epis¬ 
copal  prerogative  on  the  part  of  a  Lutheran  Ministerium  was  in 
response  to  a  petition  from  Mr.  Miller’s  people  of  White  Haven 
church,  in  Lincoln  county.  It  must  have  been  in  strange  times 
that  Episcopalians  could  forget  the  Apostolic  Succession  and 
Lutherans  ordain  a  man  to  minister  for  that  denomination. 
Rev.  Miller’s  ordination  certificate  is  still  extant.  It  was  signed 
by  Adolphus  Nussman,  Senior,  Johann  Gottfried  Arendt,  Arnold 
Roschen,  Christopher  Bernhardt,  and  Charles  Storch.  It  ought 
to  be  deposited  with  the  House  of  Bishops  as  a  companion  piece 
of  the  memorable  deliverance  on  the  “Historic  Episcopate.” 

It  seems  that  this  conference  was  called  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  extraordinary  business  of  ordaining  Mr.  Miller,  for  no 
synodical  organization  was  effected  until  the  year  1803.  The 
principal  impulse  leading  to  the  organization  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  religious  awakening  which  passed  over  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century.  The  ablest  minds 
of  the  Church  in  that  section,  Revs.  Storch  and  Henkel,  became 
greatly  disturbed  and  perplexed  over  the  phenomena  which  they 
witnessed  and  which  in  some  measure  unsettled  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  They  hesitated  to  call  the  movement  fanatical  or  to  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  unscriptural,  for  they  discovered  a  remarkable 
change  in  persons  who  had  been  previously  either  ungodly  in 
their  lives  or  avowedly  skeptical  in  their  views.  As  there  was 
division  of  sentiment  among  the  German  ministers,  this  instead 
of  leading  to  strife  or  alienation,  “drove  them  to  more  intimate 
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communion  with  each  other  in  their  official  acts,  and  they  had 
thus  the  opportunity  to  investigate  this  matter  more  closely.” 

About  this  time,  too,  the  assistance  which  the  Helmstaedt 
Mission  had  been  rendering  to  the  churches  in  North  Carolin-a 
came  to  an  end,  and  these  churches  were  accordingly  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Distracted  by  the  revivalistic  excite¬ 
ment,  and  deprived  of  the  parental  guidance  and  the  material 
support  of  their  friends  in  the  fatherland,  they  felt  the  need  of 
united  counsels  and  active  cooperation  for  their  own  defence  and 
prosperity,  and  “that  the  instruction  and  quickening  influence 
of  the  Gospel  may  be  brought  to  many  thousands  of  souls,  who 
have  hitherto  been  necessarily  deprived  of  the  same.”  Thus 
originated  at  Salisbury,  May  2d,  1803,  the  North  Carolina 
Synod,  or  Conference,  as  these  bodies  were  then  sometimes 
called,  exercising  henceforth  sole  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
those  parts.  The  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  had,  in  fact,  never 
extended  its  jurisdiction  beyond  Virginia,  the  churches  further 
south  having  been  under  the  care  of  a  European  missionary 
society,  or  else  independent  alike  of  the  care  or  fellowship  of 
any  ecclesiastical  body.  The  ministers  present  were  Gottfried 
Arndt,  Carl  A.  G.  Storch,  Paul  Henkel  and  Robert  J.  Miller, 
who  had  been  ordained  to  serve  an  Episcopal  congregation,  and 
charged  in  his  ordination  certificate  “to  obey  the  rules,  ordi¬ 
nances  and  customs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  but 
who,  notwithstanding  this,  labored  in  Lutheran  congregations 
for  twenty-seven  years. 

By  this  organization  a  new  life  appears  to  have  been  infused 
into  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Carolinas.  With  the  exception 
of  Rev.  Faber  in  Charleston,  who  was  doubtless  prevented  by 
the  great  distance  which  separated  him  from  the  localities  where 
the  synod  usually  met,  and  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Wallern,  who  always 
remained  independent  of  synodical  connection,  all  the  Lutheran 
ministers  residing  in  South  Carolina  united  subsequently  with 
this  body.  The  greatest  drawback  to  large  and  rapid  growth 
was  the  want  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  “and  in  order  to  supply 
this  demand,  pious  laymen  were  licensed  as  catechets,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  in  this  way  origi¬ 
nated  the  licensure  system.” 
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In  October  1812  some  ten  ministers,  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  the  first  ecclesiastical  conference  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  The  following  year  the  conference  assembled  in 
Fairfield  county,  Ohio.  The  organization  of  an  independent 
body,  which  was  discountenanced  by  the  mother  Synod,  did 
not  occur  until  September  1817,  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  It 
was  the  work  of  the  younger  members  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  of  the  older  ones,  and  only  three  of  the  ministers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  organization  had  been  ordained. 

The  clergy  and  congregations  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ex¬ 
periencing,  as  did  their  brethren  in  other  states,  great  inconven¬ 
ience  connected  with  the  yearly  attendance  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  realizing  the  need  of  closer  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  promotion  of  the  Church’s  work,  formed  in  the 
year  1820  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Thus  moved  neither  by  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  differ¬ 
ences,  nor  by  any  other  cause  of  dissension  or  contention,  but 
mainly  by  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  there  were  organ¬ 
ized  four  additional  synods  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  The  extension  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
notwithstanding  great  obstacles,  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  country  and  with  the  rapid  multiplication  and  expansion  of 
our  population.  Its  whole  strength,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  numbered  but  70  ministers  and  300  congregations, 
embraced  now  164  ministers,  475  congregations,  and  45,000 
communicants.  But  100  of  the  congregations  were  pastorless. 

The  latter  statement  reveals  the  saddest  feature  of  the  Church 
at  that  period  and  brings  into  view  the  most  serious  barrier  to 
her  rapid  progress.  A  number  of  circumstances  combined  un¬ 
fortunately  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  ministers,  the  inflow  of  suitable  men  from  Germany  had 
long  since  ceased,  and  in  consequence  there  was  such  a  dearth 
of  laborers  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  congregations  were 
deprived  of  pastoral  ministrations,  and  but  few  preachers  could 
be  spared  to  prosecute  missionary  operations  on  the  frontier. 

The  enlightened  founders  of  the  Church  in  this  country  were 
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not  only  alive  to  the  interests  of  general  education  but  with  sig¬ 
nal  zeal  they  endeavored  to  develop  institutions  for  the  training 
of  a  ministry.  The  language  of  her  people  placed  them  even 
then  already,  in  comparison  with  others,  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
but  this  evil  was  sought  to  be  remedied  by  a  project  devised  by 
liberal  minded  men  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  Conrad  Weiser  and 
William  Smith,  who  secured  large  sums  in  England  for  the 
maintenance  of  elementary  schools  in  which  to  educate  and 
Anglicise  the  German  population.  But  these  efforts  and  the 
flourishing  parochial  school  of  Philadelphia  could  not  supply  a 
cultured  ministry  for  the  Church,  and  Dr.  Kunze,  at  a  day  when 
apparently  all  the  means  and  resources  for  such  an  institution 
were  wanting,  conceived  the  project  of  a  High  School,  and  with 
his  “Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  all  useful 
knowledge  among  the  Germans,”  opened,  amid  festive  ceremon¬ 
ies,  his  “Deutsches  Seminar,”  February  15,  1773.  But  this  no¬ 
ble  beginning  of  a  theological  school,  which  might  have  raised 
up  a  large  body  of  cultured  ministers,  perished  like  many  other 
precious  institutions  in  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.  The  pa¬ 
rochial  school  alone  survived.  “When  peace  was  restored  in 

1783  there  was  no  institution  in  which  German  youths  could  be 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  elementary  branches.” 

This  want  wras  supplied  in  part  through  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  the  foremost  liberal  school  of  the  State,  and 
which  had  connected  with  it  from  the  year  1780  a  German  De¬ 
partment,  that  is  “a  German  Professorship  by  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  German  tongue,  instruction  in  the  learned 
languages  was  to  be  imparted.”  The  first  incumbent  of  this  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  the  learned  Dr.  Kunze,  who  was  succeeded  in 

1784  by  his  colleague  in  Zion’s  and  St.  Michael’s,  the  eloquent 
Dr.  Helmuth.  Their  prestige  and  ability  secured  at  once  a  lib¬ 
eral  patronage,  and  as  many  as  sixty  students  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  1785,  a  number  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  English  students,  so  that  the  large  recitation  room  of  the 
English,  the  most  commodious  and  beautiful  in  the  building,  was 
given  up  to  the  Germans. 

A  number  of  Lutheran  ministers  received  their  classical  train- 
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the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  among  the  latter  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  as  George  Lochman,  Christian  Endress,  David 
F.  Schaeffer  and  Samuel  Schmucker. 

Franklin  College  was  founded  in  1787,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  an  auxiliary  for  the  training  of  Lutheran  clergymen. 
A  kind  of  private  Seminary  for  theological  instruction  was 
begun  somewhat  earlier  by  Revs.  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  and 
such  lights  of  the  Church  as  Geo.  Lochman,  J.  G.  Schmucker, 
Endress,  J.  Miller,  Baker,  Butler  and  Baetes  were  prepared  in 
this  institute  for  the  Lutheran  pulpit.  Kunze  was  moved  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  call  to  New  York  in  1784,  by  the  offer  of  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  Columbia  College,  in  which  institution  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  something  by  way  of  supplying  the  great 
destitution  of  ministers.  In  1815  Hartwick  Seminary  in  New 
York  was  opened  with  nineteen  students,  the  number  growing 
in  a  few  months  to  forty-four.  The  founding  of  this  school  was 
the  result  of  a  munificent  legacy  left  by  Pastor  Hartwig  for  a 
school  in  which  young  men  should  be  trained  both  for  the  office 
of  pastor  and  for  that  of  missionary  among  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion.  Its  first  president  was  Dr.  Ernst  Ludwig  Hazelius,  a  man 
who  brought  to  this  country  thorough  German  culture,  emi¬ 
nently  fitting  him  for  an  instructor.  He  was  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian.  Although  not  more  pronounced  in  his  Lutheran  faith  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  instrumental  through  his 
students  in  putting  an  end  to  the  sway  of  rationalism  in  the  New 
York  Ministerium. 

A  number  of  the  abler  ministers  in  addition  to  the  immense 
and  exhaustive  labors  which  their  large  pastoral  districts  re¬ 
quired  of  them  furnished  private  instruction,  taking  young  men 
into  their  homes,  often  giving  them  boarding  and  even  books 
gratuitously,  and  assisting  them  in  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
master  theological  studies.  To  the  disinterested  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  endeavors  of  this  character,  from  men  like  the  Schaeffers, 
Dr.  Lochman,  and  Drs.  Geissenhainer  and  Quitman  in  New 
York,  the  Church  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  active,  wor¬ 
thy  and  useful  men  that  labored  in  her  vineyards  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth. 
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Of  course  no  individual  pastor,  burdened  with  the  cares  of  one 
or,  sometimes,  many  congregations,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  own  attainments  in  theology,  could  do  the  work  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  faculty,  whose  time  and  abilities  are  given  exclusively  to 
this  calling.  Hence  though  the  Church  was  honored  in  that 
period  by  men  of  eminent  culture,  to  whom  the  best  institutions 
awarded  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  commanded  the 
admiration  and  personal  esteem  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day, 
and  whose  abilities  were  frequently  sought  for  in  the  counsels  of 
state,  the  standard  of  theological  education  necessarily  declined, 
the  number  of  men  rightly  equipped  for  the  holy  office  was  very 
much  limited,  and  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  Church  and  a  restriction  of  her  progress  be¬ 
came  inevitable. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEACONESSES* 

By  Rev.  George  U.  Wenner,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  celebrated,  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the 
Rhine,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Deaconess 
House  at  that  place  by  Pastor  Fliedner.  During  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  of  its  history,  the  institution  had  to  contend 
with  poverty,  prejudice  and  other  difficulties,  and  its  progress 
was  very  slow.  Of.  late  years,  and  especially  during  the  last 
decade,  its  growth  has  challenged  the  admiration  even  of  the 
secular  world,  while  it  has  filled  the  hearts  of  Christian  people 

*Die  weibliche  Diakonie  in  ihrem  ganzen  Umfang  dargestellt.  Vor- 
trage  von  Theodor  Schaefer,  P.  3  vols.  Stuttgart.  Verlag  von  D. 
Gundert. 

Theodor  Fliedner.  Von  Georg  Fliedner.  Kaiserswerth.  Verlag  der 
Diakonissen-Anstalt. 

Kaiserswerth.  The  Deaconess  Institution  of  Rhenish  Westphalia, 
its  origin  and  fields  of  labor.  By  Julius  Disselhoff.  London  :  Hatch- 
ards,  Piccadilly. 

44.  Bericht  fur  die  Diakonissen.  Anstalt  zu  Dresden,  1887. 

Daheim  Kalender.  1888.  pp.  161 — 163. 
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with  thankfulness  and  joy.  Kaiserswerth  has  become  the  mother 
of  many  other  houses,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  France,  Scandinavia,  England  and  even  in  America.  In  Ger¬ 
many  alone  there  were  in  1887  thirty- three  Mother- Houses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kaiserswerth  Association,  and  ten  others  which 
for  various  reasons  were  not  connected  with  the  Association. 
The  number  of  Deaconesses  in  all  lands  in  1878  was  3901;  in 
1 88  [  it  had  reached  4751;  but  in  1888  the  Kaiserswerth  Asso¬ 
ciation  alone  counted  more  than  7000.  In  England  Indepen¬ 
dents  and  Church-of-England  people  vie  with  each  other  in 
utilizing  this  new  force  in  the  army  of  Christ.  In  America  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  formally  adopted  the  institu¬ 
tion,  including  even  the  distinctive  garb,  and  bending  its  mighty 
energies  in  the  direction  of  its  successful  establishment.  Other 
denominations,  such  as  the  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopalians  and 
the  Baptists,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  movement,  are 
either  considering  the  matter  in  committees,  or  have  already 
taken  steps  in  the  same  direction.  In  our  own  Church,  the  re¬ 
cent  dedication  of  the  Mary  J.  Drexel  Home  in  Philadelphia 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  movement  which  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  General  Synod  has  appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon 
the  subject  at  its  next  meeting,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  report, 
as  well  as  in  view  of  the  general  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
subject,  we  here  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  specific  work  in 
which  the  Deaconesses  are  engaged.  The  basis  of  the  article 
is  the  second  volume  of  Pastor  Theodor  Schaefer’s  exhaustive 
work  on  the  subject.  The  German  title  is  Die  Weibliche  Dia- 
koiiie.  This  may  be  translated  either  into  The  Female  Diacon¬ 
ite  or  into  Woman’s  Ministry.  In  eight  lectures  the  author 
describes  the  various  departments  of  Christian  work  in  which 
Deaconesses  at  present  are  engaged. 

I.  THE  EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

I.  The  Crib  (Day  Nursery).  Many  mothers  are  compelled 
to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  or  their  families  by  outside  work. 
An  institution  where  the  children  can  be  cared  for  during  the 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  2.  36 
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day  is  in  such  cases  a  great  boon.  To  what  terrible  alternatives 
many  are  driven  for  lack  of  such  an  aid.  To  say  nothing  of 
infanticide,  there  is  the  foundling  asylum  which  puts  a  premium 
on  immorality  and  actually  invites  mothers  to  forsake  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Another  means  of  disposing  of  children  is  to  give  them 
soothing  syrups,  narcotic  sleeping  potions  to  keep  them  quiet. 
Others  place  their  infants  in  the  care  of  women  who  make  a 
specialty  of  caring  for  the  children  of  their  neighbors.  Unless 
these  are  persons  of  character  and  conscience,  great  suffering 
and  mortality  is  the  result  of  the  system. 

At  Linden,  in  the  suburbs  of  Hanover,  I  saw  a  nursery 
where  hundreds  of  children,  whose  mothers  work  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  weaving  establishment,  are  cared  for  during  the  day  by  a 
number  of  deaconesses.  So  happy  is  their  condition  and  so 
cheerful  the  surroundings  of  the  children  that  many  of  them 
cry  when  their  mothers  call  for  them  in  the  evening,  and  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  crib.  40  deaconesses  were  engaged 
in  this  work  at  twenty-six  stations.* 

2.  Schools  for  Little  Children.  ( Kleinkin dersch ule).  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  “Kindergarten”  in  that  the  latter  is  sec¬ 
ular  in  its  character,  while  the  former  is  distinctively  Christian. 
Louise  Scheppler,  the  servant  girl  of  Oberlin,  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  system.  306  deaconesses  were  engaged  in  this 
work  at  269  stations. 

3.  Schools  for  Girls.  85  deaconesses  were  employed  at  26 
stations.  The  institution  at  Strassburg  has  enjoyed  exceptional 
prosperity.  A  few  years  ago  they  began  with  several  children. 
Now  they  have  500  pupils,  70  of  whom  are  boarding  scholars. 

II.  THE  TRAINING  AND  CARE  OF  FEMALE  YOUTH. 

1.  Schools  of  industry.  Girls  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards 
are  taught  to  sew,  to  mend  and  to  do  the  most  important  work 
of  a  well  regulated  household.  9  stations,  1 1  deaconesses. 

2.  Schools  for  servants.  Who  does  not  recognize  that  here 

*The  latest  general  report  which  I  could  obtain  when  writing  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  from  which  these  and  the  following  statistics  are  taken,  was  for 
1881.  Since  that  time  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  has  taken  place  in 
the  whole  work. 
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there  is  indeed  a  mission  ?  It  is  true,  there  ought  also  to  be 
schools  for  employers,  for  the  radical  evil  of  the  servant  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  always  to  be  found  among  the  employed.  At  Dres¬ 
den  I  lodged  in  the  Hospice  of  the  Deaconesses.  Very  early 
in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  hymn  sung 
by  many  girls’  voices.  I  learned  that  the  servant-girl  scholars 
were  holding  their  matin  service.  In  that  house  some  60  or  70 
girls  were  being  trained  in  a  most  careful  and  methodical  way 
for  their  future  work.  At  breakfast  they  brought  me  my  coffee 
and  rolls,  and  afterward  put  the  room  in  order.  Their  work  was 
scrupulously  neat  and  accurate.  The  result  of  two  years’  train¬ 
ing  under  the  Christian  influence  and  example  of  deaconesses 
possessing  not  only  technical  ability  but  also  moral  and  spiritual 
power  may  well  be  imagined.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from 
such  a  school  is  of  great  value.  85  deaconesses,  26  stations. 

3.  In  close  connection  with  the  preceding,  and  especially 
commendable  in  large  cities,  are  the  lodgings  for  servant  girls 
and  factory  girls  temporarily  out  of  employment. 

III.  RESCUE  WORK. 

Those  who  wish  to  rescue  others  must  themselves  be  rescued 
persons,  that  is,  such  as  “once  were  lost  but  now  have  been 
found.”  Hence  a  truly  Christian  deaconess  will  find  here  most 
congenial  work. 

1.  Houses  of  Refuge.  The  type  of  these  houses  in  Germany 
is  the  family.  Even  where  hundreds  are  gathered  together,  as 
at  the  Rauhe  Haus  near  Hamburg,  they  are  divided  into  little 
companies  each  constituting  a  family.  34  deaconesses,  19  sta¬ 
tions. 

2.  Magdalen  Asylums.  In  this  sad  and  almost  hopeless  work, 
42  deaconesses  were  engaged  at  13  stations.  Even  here,  how¬ 
ever,  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 

3.  Prisons.  In  the  female  prison  of  Basel,  the  deaconesses 
superintend  the  employments  of  the  prisoners,  such  as  sewing, 
washing  and  kitchen  work.  They  accompany  them  while  walk¬ 
ing  for  exercise,  and  when  they  attend  religious  services.  It  is 
especially  expected  of  the  deaconesses  that  they  will  devote 
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themselves  to  the  spiritual  care  of  their  charges.  24 
esses,  10  stations. 

IV.  TRAINING  OF  IDIOTS  AND  CARE  OF  EPILEPTICS. 
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The  need  of  this  work  is  greater  than  many  suppose.  In 
Germany  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  57,000  idiots. 

Only  recently  have  systematic  efforts  been  made  to  help  epi¬ 
leptics  as  a  class.  The  first  one  to  found  an  institution  in  their 
behalf  was  Pastor  Bost,  at  Laforce  in  France,  late  in  the  fifties 
of  this  century.  In  Germany  the  work  was  begun  in  1865. 
The  institution  at  Bielefeld  was  opened  in  1867  with  4  patients. 
This  institution,  under  the  guidance  of  that  wonderful  man  of 
God,  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh,  has  become  one  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  modern  times.  This  colony,  Bethel,  includes  70  houses. 
There  are  1600  patients  under  his  care.  He  receives  $10,000 
a  year  from  paying  patients,  but  $40,000  come  from  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  benevolent.  In  1887  there  were  402  deaconesses 
in  his  institution  alone. 

V.  HOSPITAL  WORK. 

The  history  of  hospitals  has  undergone  many  transitions.  In 
the  early  Christian  Church,  special  ministers,  men  and  women, 
called  Parabolani,  were  appointed  to  care  for  the  sick.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  certain  orders,  such  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
and  the  German  Order,  devoted  themselves  to  this  work.  After 
the  Reformation  the  state  took  charge  of  the  work  and  it  be¬ 
came  cold,  heartless  and  perfunctory.  A  century  ago  came  the 
era  of  great  buildings.  They  were  called  Hotels  Dieu ,  Houses 
of  God ;  but  they  were  overcrowded,  and  remained  cheerless, 
hopeless  abodes  of  suffering.  In  their  way,  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  have  for  two  centuries  done  good  work  through  their  Sisters 
of  Charity.  In  recent  times,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  scientific  and  technical  management  of  hospitals.  But  in  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  a  physical  sense,  a  most  important  element 
is  the  atmosphere  ;  if  this  is  not  pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love  and  service,  the  hospital  is  anything  but  a  Hotel  Dieu. 

In  this  country,  the  introduction  of  trained  nurses  has  greatly 
improved  the  condition  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  There  was 
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a  time  when  in  some  of  our  public  hospitals  convicts  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  nurse  the  sick.  But  the  ideal  of  this  work  is  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  deaconesses  in  the  hospitals  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  report  for  1881  states  that  1803  deaconesses  are  at  work 
at  583  stations. 

VI.  CONGREGATIONAL  WORK. 

How  much  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  every  congregation 
which  no  one  can  do  so  well  as  a  woman.  She  can  visit  the 
poor  and  the  neglected  families.  She  can  give  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  household  arrangements.  She  can 
find  employment  for  the  girls.  She  can  visit  the  sick  and  see 
to  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  sufferers.  What  pastor  of  a  large 
congregation,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  has  not 
felt  the  need  of  such  a  co-worker?  The  “missing  link”  in  our 
parochial  work  is  supplied  by  the  trained  deaconess.  Such 
doubtless,  were  Dorcas,  and  Lydia,  and  Priscilla,  and  Phoebe  the 
servant  of  the  Church  in  Cenchrea. 

Some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  institution  regard  this  congre¬ 
gational  work  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  system.  The  House  in 
Hamburg  connected  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Ansgar  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  congregational  work.  Some  60  deaconesses  are  em¬ 
ployed  there.  But  this  is  the  only  House  .of  any  importance 
in  which  the  deaconesses  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
church  in  which  they  serve.  In  most  cases  they  are  simply 
missionaries  who  have  been  sent  out  by  the  mother  House  to 
do  this  work  and  in  due  time  they  will  again  be  recalled.  The 
question  of  principle  involved  in  these  two  systems  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  but  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  deacon¬ 
ess  herself  receives  no  compensation  for  her  services.  Her  sal¬ 
ary  is  paid  to  the  House.  She  herself  receives  nothing  but  a 
trifling  amount  every  year  as  pocket  money. 

Statistics  (1881):  412  stations,  734  deaconesses. 

VII.  HELP  IN  TIMES  OF  NATIONAL  CALAMITY. 

The  lady  is  still  living,  herself  now  an  invalid  in  an  English 
hospital,  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  woman's  work  on  the 
battle  field,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  The  date  of  her  work 
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is  1854.  The  deaconesses  took  up  the  suggestions  of  her  work 
and  in  ever-increasing  fields  of  activity  have  endeavored  to 
staunch  the  wounds  of  war. 

So  too,  in  times  of  pestilence,  their  aid  has  proved  most  effec¬ 
tive.  A  distinguished  victim  to  her  zeal  in  this  field  of  labor 
was  the  Superior  of  Bethany  in  Berlin,  Anna  Countess  Stolberg. 

VIII.  DECORATION  OF  THE  SANCTUARY. 

In  six  Houses,  one  or  more  of  the  deaconesses  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  preparing  suitable  emblems  and  designs 
for  the  decoration  of  the  pulpit,  the  altar  or  the  baptismal  font. 
On  this  point,  our  author,  Pastor  Schafer,  says :  “We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  deaconesses’  hands  may  properly  hold  not  only 
the  Good  Samaritan  flasks  of  oil  and  wine,  but  also  Mary  of 
Bethany’s  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  very  precious; 
that  along  with  her  work  of  mercy  among  the  suffering,  she  may 
also  have  a  care,  within  the  bounds  of  her  calling,  for  the  suita¬ 
ble  decoration  of  the  Lord’s  house.” 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  briefly  what  Pastor  Schaefer 
has  described  in  three  large  volumes.  But  no  sketch,  and  no 
volumes  can  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Begun  and  carried  on 
in  great  simplicity,  a  constant  example  of  the  reality  of  Chris¬ 
tian  self-sacrifice,  the  deaconess’  work  has  become  one  of  the 
most  potent  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  our  religion.  It  is  a  book 
which  all  men  can  read. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  TO  CARE  FOR 

HER  OWN. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Schwarm,  A.  M.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

The  Lutheran  Church  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  on  this  subject 
from  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  lost  piece  of  money, 
Luke  15  :  3- 10.  These  parables  present  the  same  idea,  but  in 
different  aspects.  The  idea  common  to  both  is  the  intense  solici¬ 
tude  of  God  for  the  lost ;  the  difference  between  them  is,  that  in 
the  first,  this  solicitude  arises  from  the  compassion  with  which  the 
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misery  of  the  lost  inspires  him  ;  in  the  second,  from  the  value 
which  he  attaches  to  their  souls. 

The  two  descriptions  are  intended  by  our  Saviour  to  show  to 
the  Pharisees  that  by  eating  and  drinking  with  the  publicans 
and  sinners,  whom  they  considered  lost,  he  was  but  manifesting 
the  spirit  of  his  Father. 

The  love  of  God  toward  the  lost,  as  set  forth  in  these  parables, 
is  simply  amazing.  He  is  not  merely  represented  here  as,  “so 
loving  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life,”  but  as  actually  instituting  a  hunt,  a  search  for  the  lost. 
How  graphically  his  intense  sense  of  loss,  his  earnest  and  careful 
search  for  the  lost,  and  his  joy  over  the  finding  of  the  lost,  is 
here  set  forth. 

If  God  has  such  a  wonderful  solicitude  for  the  lost,  ought  not 
his  Church  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  ?  When  God  is  con¬ 
sumed,  as  it  w?ere,  by  a  desire  to  save  the  lost,  can  his  Church  in 
the  world  be  indifferent  and  unconcerned  ? 

Will  I  do  any  violence,  therefore,  to  these  parables  when  I 
say  they  displayed  the  spirit  which  the  Church  should  manifest 
toward  the  lost,  which  our  own  Church  should  manifest  towards 
the  lost  in  general,  and  especially  toward  the  lost  of  her  own 
household  of  faith.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  parables 
are  especially  applicable,  for  the  shepherd  missed  one  of  his 
own  flock,  and  the  woman  had  lost  one  of  her  own  pieces  of 
money.  They  both  set  forth  the  sense  of  loss  over  things  which 
were  once  possessed. 

Have  we,  as  a  Church,  I  mean  the  Lutheran  Church,  not 
some  lost  ones,  some  for  whom  we  should  have  a  feeling  of 
compassion,  of  deepest  pity,  because  of  their  exposed  and  help¬ 
less  condition  ?  Have  we  not,  as  a  Church,  some  lost  ones  who 
wrould  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  building  up  our  Zion,  and  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  ;  and  whom  we 
should  seek,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  yet  for  self-interest  ?  It  is 
estimated  that  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Germany  who 
come  to  the  United  States  are  Lutheran  by  birth  and  education, 
while  all  of  those  w?ho  come  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  are  virtually  so.  There  were  in  1 880,  1,966,742  persons 
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in  the  United  States  who  had  come  from  the  German  Empire. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  this  number  is  1,288,382.  There  were 
also  in  the  United  States  in  1880,  181,129  persons  from  Nor¬ 
way,  64,194  from  Denmark,  and  194,337  from  Sweden.  This 
would  give  a  Lutheran  population  in  the  United  States  in  1880, 
by  emigration  alone,  of  1,728,664.  This  does  not  include  Lu¬ 
therans  w7ho  come  here  from  other  European  countries,  such  as 
Finland,  Russia,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Austria,  etc.,  of  whom  there 
must  have  been  many  thousands.  Now  how  many  have  come 
into  this  country  since  1880?  It  is  often  stated,  in  our  Church 
papers  and  elsewhere,  that  there  have  been  enough  foreign  Lu¬ 
therans  coming  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  eight  years 
to  make  a  congregation  of  500  persons  for  every"  day  in  the 
year.  This  w7ould  make  a  Lutheran  population,  during  the 
eight  years  since  the  last  census  w’as  taken,  of  1,460,000.  And 
I  judge  this  estimate  is  none  too  high.  There  are  now  some 
14,000,000  people  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States.  From 
1820  to  1880  nearly  27  per  cent,  of  all  who  came  from  abroad 
w7ere  the  German  people,  and  I  suppose  this  ratio  has  not  de¬ 
creased  but  rather  increased  during  the  past  eight  years.  But 
at  the  same  ratio  it  would  make  an  addition  to  the  population 
of  about  2,000,000  from  the  German  Empire.  Sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  this  would  be  1,300,000,  which  would  leave  only  160,- 
000  to  be  supplied  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the  increase 
from  Norw’ay,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  during  the  last  eight  years, 
has  been  especially  large  and  much  more  than  160,000.  I  think 
we  are  not  too  high  when  we  say  that  the  Lutheran  emigration 
to  this  country  has  been  more  than  3,500,000,  but  let  us  say 
3,500,000.  What  has  been  the  increase  of  this  people  in  this 
country  by  birth  ?  Many  of  these  emigrants  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  fifty  years  and  more.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  way  of  getting  at  this  that  will  give  anything  like 
accuracy.  But  a  people  under  favorable  circumstances  will  in¬ 
crease  at  the  rate  of  30  to  36  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Hence  if 
half  of  this  poplution  has  been  in  this  country  but  for  an 
average  period  of  thirty  years  we  would  look  for  nearly  two 
millions  of  additions  by  birth.  Thus  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
5,500,000  of  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  faith  in  the  United 
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States,  if  merely  the  Lutheran  emigrants  and  their  children  had 
been  retained  to  the  Church.  How  many  of  them  do  we  actu¬ 
ally  find  in  the  Church  at  the  present  time  ?  About  one  mil¬ 
lion.  So  there  must  be  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  nom¬ 
inal  Lutherans  in  this  country  in  other  churches,  or  else  living 
around  altogether  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  How  many  of 
them  are  in  other  churches  ?  A  great  many,  for  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  Epis¬ 
copal,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  church,  in  which  you  will  not  find 
some  who  were  Lutherans  by  birth  and  education.  But  while 
this  is  so,  not  nearly  all,  not  nearly  half  of  these  four  millions  are  in 
other  churches,  for  half  of  them  have  come  to  our  country  within 
the  last  eight  years.  These  are  either  in  Lutheran  congregations 
or  else  out  of  the  church  altogether,  for  it  is  only  with  the  first 
or  second  generation  of  this  people  that  are  born  in  this  country, 
that  this  changing  of  church  relationship  is  carried  on  to  any 
extent.  So,  I  think,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  between 
two  and  three  millions,  probably  more,  of  these  people  are  out 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  altogether.  Should  not  this  create  in 
us,  as  a  church,  a  sense  of  loss  ?  If  a  man  will  miss  one  sheep 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  wall  not  rest  until  he  has  found  it,  how 
much  greater  wrould  be  his  concern  if  he  had  lost  seventy-five 
or  eighty  out  of  the  one  hundred  ?  If  one  sinner  wrho  has 
strayed  from  the  fold  causes  sorrow  in  heaven,  what  must  not 
that  sorrow  be  when  millions  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  for¬ 
ever?  Can  there  be  any  joy  in  our  Lutheran  Zion  until  these 
lost  ones  are  found  and  safely  folded  ? 

Just  think  of  it!  Several  millions  of  souls  of  our  faith  with¬ 
out  shepherds,  without  shelter,  without  spiritual  food,  exposed 
to  eternal  ruin.  Its  a  scene  fitted  to  make  angels  weep. 

But  it  is  sometimes  sneeringly  said  :  “Oh,  they  are  nothing 
but  beer-drinking  Germans  and  ignorant  foreigners.”  But  even 
if  they  w?ere,  they  have  immortal  souls.  And  then  these  foreign¬ 
ers  of  our  faith  are  not  an  ignorant  people.  Many  of  them  under¬ 
stand  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  a  great  deal  better  than  some 
who  were  born  in  this  country.  And  they  are  a  noble  people 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  some  bad  customs.  But  no 
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matter  what  you  may  say  about  these  foreigners  themselves, 
you  acknowledge  that  they  have  some  of  the  noblest  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  wide  world.  We  dare  not  despise  these  people 
and  consider  them  unworthy  of  our  help,  for  the  majority  of  us 
who  are  now  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  if  not  actually  emigrants, 
are  but  a  step  or  two  removed.  It  is  an  everlasting  pity  and 
shame  that  these  people  have  not  been  better  cared  for.  It  is 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Church. 

But  what  shall  be  done?  If  a  man  will  leave  the  ninety  and 
nine  sheep  and  will  go  out  after  the  one  and  hunt  for  it  till  he 
find  it;  if  a  woman  who  has  lost  but  one  piece  of  money  out  of 
ten,  will  light  a  candle  and  will  sweep  and  search  until  she  find 
it,  ought  not  the  Church  arise  in  her  might  and  go  out  and 
search  for  these  lost  millions  until  she  find  them  ?  And  they 
are  not  so  hard  to  find,  at  least  in  regard  to  location. 

Of  course  they  are  scattered  all  over  this  land,  but  then  they 
are,  nevertheless,  far  more  thickly  settled  in  some  parts  than 
others.  If  we  had  the  census  of  1890  we  could  tell  just  exactly 
where  to  go  to  find  them  in  the  largest  numbers.  But  in  the 
absence  of  that  we  must  take  the  census  of  1880,  and  I  suppose 
that  will  still  be  a  guide  approximately  correct.  Now  taking 
that  census  we  find  that  there  were  in  New  York  in  1880,  of  the 
four  nations  mentioned,  about  373,000  persons  ;  in  Illinois  about 
302,000;  in  Wisconsin  about  249,000;  in  Ohio  about  194,000; 
in  Pennsylvania  177,000;  in  Minnesota  171,000;  in  Iowa  134,- 
000;  in  Missouri  110,000;  in  Indiana  about  84,000;  in  Ne¬ 
braska  about  48,000  ;  in  Kansas  about  45,000  ;  in  Dakota  about 
24,000.  Thus,  all  other  things  being  equal,  we  would  expect  to 
find  these  Lutherans  most  numerous  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota.  Of  course  the  emigration  of 
the  past  eight  years  has  changed  the  ratio  considerably,  but 
still  it  has  been  directed  almost  altogether  to  these  same  States. 
So  that  we  would  still  expect  to  find  the  great  bulk  of  Lutheran 
population  in  these  same  States. 

Now  who  is  to  hunt  these  people  and  give  them  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  it  is  taught  and  preached  by  the 
Church  of  their  choice  ?  Must  not  the  Lutheran  Church  do  this 
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if  it  is  ever  to  be  done  ?  Can  she  evade  the  responsibility  ? 
Paul  says  of  the  parent  who  will  not  provide  for  his  own,  “that 
he  has  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  Is  a 
Church  that  neglects  her  children  any  better?  Certainly  not. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country  to 
give  these  people  of  her  faith,  who  come  to  these  shores,  gospel 
privileges.  She  ought  to  do  much  more,  she  dare  not  do  less. 
And  by  Lutheran  Church  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  merely  the 
General  Synod,  but  I  mean  the  whole  Lutheran  Church.  This 
work  is  too  large  for  any  one  of  our  present  divisions  of  the 
Church  to  do  alone.  It  will  take  them  all,  working  harmoni¬ 
ously  together.  And  in  the  presence  of  such  a  mighty  work  to 
be  done,  ought  these  divisions  not  to  forget  their  differences  and 
draw  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  the  tug  of  war  ?  God 
certainly  demands  it  of  them,  or  else  he  never  would  have 
given  them  this  work  to  do.  Can  they  neglect  this  work  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  unessential  differences  and  yet  maintain  the  pure 
doctrine,  the  true  faith  ?  Must  not  this  pure  doctrine  and  this 
right  faith  manifest  itself  also  in  fufilling  God’s  mission  ?  O,  for 
a  united  Lutheran  Church  to  go  up  at  once  and  search  out  the 
the  land  and  possess  it,  or  at  least  take  possession  of  her  own ! 
What  a  power  the  Lutheran  Church  would  be  in  this  land  if  she 
were  only  a  united  Church  ! 

Let  us  work  and  pray  then  for  this  union.  I  am  ready  to 
extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  other  denominations,  and  pray  for 
the  time  to  come  when  wre  may  all  be  one,  but  the  very  first 
union  I  want  to  see  is  a  union  of  the  divisions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  herself.  But  I  seem  to  hear  some  one  say,  “You  would 
not  advocate  union  with  the  Missouri  Lutherans.”  A  union  with 
them,  so  long  as  they  look  upon  us  as  they  do  now  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  A  marriage  is  impossible  until  both  agree,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  wooing  with  a  view  of  coming  to  an  agreement. 
These  people  have  a  wTong  impression  in  regard  to  us,  they  are 
prejudiced ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  prejudiced. 
There  are  some  among  the  English  Lutherans  who  are  just  as 
much  prejudiced,  and  who  are  wholly  unable  to  see  any  good  what¬ 
ever  in  these  Germans.  They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  no  religion  whatever  among  them.  I  believe  this  is  an 
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awful  mistake.  In  spite  of  their  intolerance  and  exclusive¬ 
ness,  they  are,  as  a  class,  a  noble  people.  What  a  wonderful 
work  they  have  done  in  this  country.  Fifty  years  ago  they 
came  a  hundred,  or  so,  strong,  now  they  number  about  400,000, 
with  some  of  the  finest  churches,  benevolent  and  educational 
institutions  in  this  entire  land.  Where  can  you  find  a  more 
progressive  and  aggressive  Church  ?  The  same  progressive  and 
aggressive  spirit  actuates  the  Scandinavians  also  What  would 
the  Lutheran  Church  be  in  this  land  if  it  were  not  for  these  two 
great  divisions  ?  They  have  shown,  to  a  great  degree,  their 
faith  by  their  works.  And  although  their  piety  is  of  a  calmer 
and  more  unassuming  type  than  that  of  some  others  who  make 
a  much  greater  noise  in  the  land,  it  nevertheless  is  none  the 
less  real  and  genuine.  I  know  there  are  some  among  them 
who  have  not  much  piety,  but  then,  if  I  am  not  badly  mistaken, 
you  will  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  some  other  churches. 

I  do  not  say  this  because  I  want  to  defend  all  their  practices 
and  customs.  There  are  many  things  about  them  I  do  not  like 
— one  of  these  is  their  exclusive  spirit — but  nevertheless  I  think 
their  friendship  and  good  will  should  be  sought  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Church.  I  think  the  very  first  union  we  need,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  gotten  honorably,  is  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
herself.  A  union,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  to  work  together  har¬ 
moniously  for  the  saving  of  her  children.  To  me  the  issuing  of 
the  “ Common  Service ”  is  an  indication  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  this  will  no  longer  be  an  impossibility.  If  we  once  have 
one  uniform  order  of  service,  we  will  also  virtually  become  one 
in  doctrine.  We  are  that  now.  The  Augsburg  Confession  and 
Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism  are  our  bond  of  union.  But  while 
we  are  virtually  one  in  doctrines,  and  are  coming  to  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  usages  and  customs,  we  should  also  be  one  in  friend¬ 
ship  and  love,  so  that  we  may  work  together  harmoniously  and 
enthusiastically  for  the  saving  of  our  lost  millions.  I  sincerely 
believe  if  we  were  a  united  Church,  we  could  go  up  at  once  and 
almost  take  the  land,  and  that  within  a  decade  we  could  step 
from  the  third  to  the  front  rank  of  the  Churches  of  this  country. 
But  union,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  vital  point,  and  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  that  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  plan  of  sal- 
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vation  as  conceived  and  taught  by  the  Lutheran  Church  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  I  repeat  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  land  to  search  out  these 
lost  ones  of  her  own  name  and  give  them  Church  privileges. 
She  cannot  rid  herself  of  this  duty.  She  should  do  this  : 

1st.  Out  of  pure  pity  and  compassion  for  these  lost  ones. 
Just  as  the  man  in  the  parable  is  represented  as  going  out  after 
the  lost  sheep,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  great  intrinsic 
loss,  for  he  still  has  ninety  and  nine  safely  in  the  fold,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  the  poor  sheep  being  lost, 
of  its  being  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  the  tempest  and  the  claws 
of  wild  beasts.  His  heart  is  filled  with  pity,  he  cannot  rest  so 
long  as  one  of  his  own  is  exposed.  His  deep  compassion  takes 
him  over  the  hills  and  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  the  lost 
until  he  find  it.  We  have  it  expressed  in  that  song : 

“There  were  ninety  and  nine  that  safely  lay 
In  the  shelter  of  the  fold, 

But  one  was  out  on  the  hills  away 
Far  off  from  the  gates  of  gold, 

Away  on  the  mountains  wild  and  bare, 

Away  from  the  tender  shepherd’s  care.” 

This  reveals  to  us  the  heart  of  the  great  shepherd  of  souls, 
the  head  of  the  Church.  And  shall  not  the  Church  have  the 
same  deep  feeling  of  pity  and  compassion  in  regard  to  her  lost? 

2nd.  Out  of  regard  for  her  own  honor.  Is  not  the  honor  of 
the  shepherd  involved  in  the  care  of  the  flock  ?  If  he  is  care¬ 
less  and  a  part  of  his  flock  stray  away7  and  get  torn  and  killed, 
or  if  an  enemy  unseen  creep  in  among  the  flock  and  tear  and 
destroy,  does  it  not  reflect  upon  the  honor  of  the  shepherd  ? 
David  certainly  realized  that  it  would,  hence  he,  at  the  danger 
of  his  life,  defended  his  flock  against  the  attack  of  the  bear  and 
the  lion.  Does  it  not  reflect  upon  the  good  name  of  a  Church 
if  she  is  slow  to  gather  those  of  her  own  faith  and  protect  them 
against  the  assaults  of  infidels  and  atheists  from  without  and 
false  teachers  from  within,  or  if  she  fails  to  gather  them  at  all  ? 
Or  does  it  not  reflect  upon  the  good  name  of  a  Church  if  she 
leaves  those  of  her  own  name  and  faith  to  be  gathered  by  oth¬ 
ers  ?  Can  we,  as  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  whose 
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name,  and  history,  and  doctrines,  and  usages  we  love  and  re¬ 
vere,  permit  this  to  be  done  ?  And  yet  it  is  being  done.  And 
I  cannot  but  thank  God,  that  since  we  do  not  care  sufficiently  for 
them,  that  some  others  do.  Woe  to  the  good  name  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  if  this  thing  is  permitted  to  go  on !  But  there  are 
some  who  are  so  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  good  name  of  their 
Church  that  they  simply  say,  “What  difference  does  it  make?” 
What  difference  does  it  make  in  regard  to  your  honor,  if  you 
throw  your  chidren  upon  your  neighbors  to  feed  and  to  clothe  ? 
What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  regard  and  respect  of  your 
children  for  you,  if  they  have  to  be  spiritually  nurtured  at  some 
other  family  altar  than  your  own,  or  not  to  be  nurtured  at  all? 

My  love  for  my  Church  is  too  intense  for  me  to  say  it  makes 
no  difference.  I  earnestly  pray  God  that  he  may  roll  the  great 
weight  of  the  responsibility  for  these  neglected  souls  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  of  every  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
this  land,  so  that  we  may  be  led  to  arise,  as  one  man,  and  roll 
this  great  shame  from  off  of  her  forever.  May  God  help  us  to 
do  this,  and  do  it  speedily ! 

3rd.  If  from  no  other  motive ,  yet  from  self-interest.  You 
may  say  that  is  a  low  motive.  But  is  not  that  the  motive  that 
actuates  the  woman  of  the  parable  ?  Why  does  she  search  for 
that  lost  piece  of  money  so  diligently?  Not  certainly  because 
she  pities  it.  It  cannot  suffer.  She  seeks  it  because  it  has  an 
intrinsic  value  for  her.  It  is  of  her  own  hard  earning,  and  rep¬ 
resents  so  much  bread  or  so  much  solid  comfort.  What  latent 
power  there  is  for  good  and  God  in  the  millions  of  our  faith  who 
are  yet  out  of  our  Church  organizations,  if  they  were  only  gath¬ 
ered  and  organized  and  set  to  work !  Shall  the  Church  despise 
this  power  ?  Shall  she  have  no  concern  for  it  ?  Does  she  not 
know  that  a  Church  of  two  million  is,  at  least,  twice  as  strong 
as  one  of  one  million,  if  not  thrice  ;  for  there  is  great  fascination 
and  power  in  mere  numbers. 

Now  we,  as  a  Church,  are  anxious  to  give  to  just  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  as  possible  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  our  duty.  And  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  mission  fields  in  heathen  lands  shows  that  we  realize 
this  to  be  our  duty,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  fulfill  it.  And  we 
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are  not  merely  anxious  to  give  to  just  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
human  race  as  possible  the  Gospel,  but  we  are  also  anxious  to 
give  them  the  very  best  system  of  doctrines  and  the  best  type 
of  the  religious  life  that  the  world  has  yet  produced.  This  we 
believe  ours  to  be.  We  believe  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  comprehended  and  earnestly  put  into  practice,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  finest  type  of  the  Christian  man,  the  deepest, 
most  trustful,  most  confident,  most  joyful  life.  And  believing 
this,  as  we  do,  and  believing  that  because  of  this  God  has  a 
great  mission  for  us  in  the  world,  ought  we  not  to  make  haste 
to  gather  up  our  scattered  forces,  so  that  we  may  double,  and 
triple,  our  power? 

And  then  there  is  another  reason  why  we  should  out  of  self- 
interest  hasten  to  gather  all  of  our  forces  in  this  country.  The 
Church  that  gets  the  strongest  foothold  here,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  is  bound  to  be  the  Church  of  the  future.  We  have 
already  the  vantage  ground  in  Europe,  and  if  we  were  to  exert 
ourselves  as  we  should,  though  much  has  been  lost,  we  might 
still  gain  the  ascendancy  in  this  country  also.  In  that  event  the 
Lutheran  Church  would  be  the  Church  of  the  future.  But  if  we 
permit  our  forces  in  this  country  to  be  dissipated,  our  future  is 
by  no  means  assured. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  making  mighty  efforts  to  gain 
the  ascendancy  of  power  in  the  United  States,  and  why  should 
not  the  Lutheran  ?  Not  for  a  base  and  ignoble  purpose,  such 
as  we  believe  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  have,  but  for  the 
power  it  would  give  her  to  hasten  the  day  when  Christ  “shall 
reign  where’er  the  sun  does  his  successive  journeys  run,”  when 
his  kingdom  shall  stretch  from  shore  to  shore  and  moons  “shall 
wax  and  wane  no  more.” 

4th.  For  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  land  itself.  We  have 
here  a  wonderful  land.  The  Englishman  was  not  far  wrong 
who  bounded  it  by  “the  North  Pole,  the  equator,  the  rising  sun 
and  the  day  of  judgment.”  Its  area,  excluding  Alaska,  is 
2,970,000  square  miles;  including  Alaska,  3,500,000.  If  we 
were  to  estimate  it  by  comparative  areas,  taking  Connecticut  as 
a  unit  of  measure,  w*e  would  find  that  it  would  be  contained  in 
Michigan  12  times,  in  Kansas  18,  in  Oregon  20,  in  Dakota  30, 
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in  California  40,  in  Texas  60,  in  Alaska  120,  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  between  600  and  800  times,  i.  e.  we  have  enough  territory 
to  make  more  than  600  such  states  as  Connecticut,  and  she  is 
no  mean  state.  We  could  give  every  inhabitant  nearly  40  acres 
a  piece,  or  more  than  one  and  one-half  acres  to  every  person  on 
the  globe. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  really  have  any  just  idea  of 
the  magnificent  extent  and  possibilities  of  this  country  of  ours. 

We  have  a  Republic,  even  excluding  Alaska,  which  would 
make  1 8  states,  each  as  large  as  Spain ;  or  one  of  30  states, 
each  as  large  as  Italy ;  or  one  of  60  states,  each  as  large  as  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales. 

‘Take  five  of  the  six  first-class  powers  of  Europe,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy ;  then  add 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Greece.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  all  these  countries  were  welded  into  one  empire.  It  would 
be  a  great  one.  But  it  could  be  laid  down  in  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Hudson  River,  once,  twice,  three  times. 

‘It  is  difficult  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  size  of  some  of  our 
western  states.  Of  the  twenty-two  states  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  only  three  are  as  small  as  the  whole  of  New  England. 
Montana  would  stretch  from  Boston  on  the  east  to  Cleveland 
on  the  west,  and  extend  far  enough  south  to  cover  Richmond, 
Va. 

‘Lay  Texas  on  the  face  of  Europe,  and  this  giant,  with  his 
head  on  the  mountains  of  Norway,  would  cover  London  with 
his  right  hand  and  Warsaw  in  Russia  with  his  left,  and  his  body 
would  stretch  down  over  Denmark,  across  the  empires  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  across  northern  Italy,  and  his  feet  would  rest 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Dakota  might  be  carved  in  six  king¬ 
doms  of  Greece,  or  into  twenty-six  counties,  each  as  large  as 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

‘The  whole  population  of  the  United  States  might  be  crowded 
into  Texas  and  then  not  be  as  densely  populated  as  Germany, 
or  it  might  be  crowded  into  Dakota  and  then  not  be  crowded 
as  much  as  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  are  to-day.’ 

And  then  this  great  country  lies  within  the  belt  of  power. 
If  you  will  take  your  geography  and  history  you  will  find  that 
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the  nations  that  have  made  their  mark  on  the  world’s  history 
have  generally  lain  within  the  north  latitude  of  the  30th  and 
50th  degree.  In  this  belt  were,  and  are,  Palestine,  Persia,  Upper 
India,  China,  Japan,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Upper  Egypt,  and 
the  heart  of  Europe.  Of  this  favored  belt  we  have  one  sixth, 
or,  excluding  the  oceans,  one  third. 

And  we  have  six  of  the  grandest  rivers  that  ever  bore  a  sail. 
We  have  40,000  miles  of  river  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
counting  no  river  less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length.  While 
Europe,  in  the  same  space,  has  but  17,000  miles.  With  these 
rivers  and  our  great  lakes  we  have  one  half  of  the  fresh  water 
of  the  globe.  Other  things  being  equal,  population  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  river  courses  and  the  lakes.  With  these  rivers  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  with  our  chain  of  great  lakes  on  the  north, 
with  a  great  gulf  on  the  south,  with  an  ocean  on  either  side,  any 
school  boy  can  see  that  here  are  great  possibilities. 

And  the  resources  of  this  country  are  simply  astounding.  It 
produces  half  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world.  Some  of  its 
States  alone  have  enough  iron  ore  to  supply  the  world’s  de¬ 
mands  for  centuries.  It  has  more  coal  than  continental  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  British  colonies 
combined.  It  produces  between  three  and  four  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  bushels 
of  corn,  in  a  year  less  than  average ;  with  cattle  and  sheep  and 
hogs,  etc.,  by  the  millions. 

Its  manufactories  already  exceed  those  of  any  other  nation  on 
the  globe.  Its  manufactured  products  in  1880  amounted  to  four 
and  a  half  billions  of  dollars,  being  $650,000,000  more  than  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  wealth  of  this  country  in  1880  amounted  to  $43,642,000,- 
000.  It  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  $70,000,000,000,  which 
is  almost  enough  to  buy  the  whole  of  Europe,  land,  thrones  and 
all,  excluding  England  and  Germany. 

And  we  have  a  people  and  a  government  that  match  these  won¬ 
derful  resources.  The  government  of  the  United  States  grants 
four  times  as  many  patents  as  England.  Of  the  five  medals  offered 
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by  the  Electrical  Congress  of  Paris  for  the  greatest  inventions  in 
electricity,  five  came  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  grandest  inheritance  that  God  has  given  to  any  peo¬ 
ple, — Palestine  not  excepted.  Though  it  was  a  world  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and  a  worthy  gift  of  God,  yet  it  was  but  a  narrow  strip, 
not  as  large  as  some  of  our  western  counties.  I  do  not  mention 
these  things  in  order  that  we  may  boast  and  glory  over  them. 
We  are  only  too  apt  to  do  that,  but  to  impress  upon  our  minds 
in  as  forcible  a  way  as  possible,  the  gigantic  possibilities  which 
are  here  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  the  influence  of  the  intelligence 
and  wealth  of  the  United  States  are  thrown  wholly  in  favor  of 
Christianity  it  will  hasten  by  much  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  thrown  largely 
against  Christianity,  it  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  perhaps  for  centuries.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  latter  supposition  being  realized.  I  sincerely 
hope  not,  and  yet  I  fear  there  is.  Satan  is  evidently  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  win  these  great  possibilities  for  himself.  He 
is  marshaling  all  of  his  forces  for  the  contest.  He  is  not  indif¬ 
ferent  in  this  matter,  even  if  the  Church  of  Christ  is.  We 
can  clearly  see  his  work  in  the  liquor  traffic,  in  socialism 
and  anarchy,  in  the  corrupt  use  of  money  and  the  public  press, 
in  the  arraying  of  capital  and  labor  against  each  other,  in 
emptying  much  of  his  surplus  European  material  upon  our 
shores  and  massing  it  in  our  great  cities  and  new  states  and 
territories,  in  Mormonism,  in  corrupt  and  ungodly  politics, 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  public  morality  among  all  the 
people,  in  breaking  down  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  in  many  other  ways  too-  numerous  to  mention.  It  cannot 
but  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  made  this  matter  a  study 
that  there  is  an  awful  pressure  brought  to  bear  against  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Christ  in  this  land  of  ours.  And  it  must  be  equally 
evident  that  no  little  progress  is  being  made.  The  churches 
must  prepare  themselves  for  a  mighty  contest  if  they  want  to 
hold  this  land  for  God.  They  have  not  to  fight  merely  against 
flesh  and  blood,  “but  against  pricipalities  and  powers,  against  the 
ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
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in  high  places.”  It  behooves  the  Church  in  this  country  to  heed 
the  voice  of  God  and  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it. 

And  in  this  struggle  to  win  and  hold  our  own  country  for 
God,  the  Lutheran  Church  must  not  be  idle.  She  must  at  least 
take  care  of  her  own  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  evil  one  and  giving  their  influence  on  his  side.  We 
love  our  country  and  we  want  it  to  be  and  remain  a  Christian 
land.  Hence  we  must  awake !  We  cannot  remain  indifferent 
in  regard  to  the  results  of  this  struggle  any  longer.  The  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake  are  too  vast. 

5th.  For  the  Honor  and  Glory  of  God.  We  believe  that 
man’s  chief  end  in  life  is  to  honor  and  glorify  God  by  doing  his 
will.  What  is  his  will  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  should  seek  and  save  the 
lost  ?  Is  not  that  made  plain  in  these  parables  ?  Can  we  neglect 
this  work,  and  not  rob  God  of  honor  that  is  justly  due  him  ? 
Can  we  neglect  it  and  not  rob  him  of  some  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  jewels  of  his  diadem  ?  Dare  we  be  careless  in  regard 
to  that  which  God  holds  far  above  price  ?  To  save  which  he 
gave  his  Son  ?  God  may  indeed  guard  his  honor  and  raise 
up  others  to  do  the  work  we  should  do,  but  woe  to  us  in  that 
event.  It  seems  to  me  an  impossibility  to  neglect  these  lost 
ones  and  yet  save  our  own  souls.  How  the  soldiers  of  the  late 
war  guarded  with  their  lives  the  flag  of  their  country  from  the 
dishonor  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy !  Shall  we  not, 
with  our  lives,  guard  the  sacred  honor  of  the  blood-stained  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  cross,  the  honor  of  God’s  name  ? 

But  how  may  we  best  discharge  our  obligation  towards  these 
lost  millions  ?  Certainly  not  by  merely  sending  shepherds  out 
after  them,  and  then  permitting  both  shepherds  and  sheep  to 
struggle  for  spiritual  life  in  the  barren  mountain,  or  desert,  of 
some  public  hall,  or  concert  room,  or  court  room,  amid  the  scent 
of  lager  beer  and  vile  tobacco.  We  cannot  discharge  our  obli¬ 
gations  by  merely  sending  out  a  few  shepherds,  and  then  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  struggle  for  a  few  years  for  a  mere  existence 
and,  probably,  finally  to  perish. 

The  shepherd  of  the  parable  did  not  stay  with  the  poor  sheep 
in  the  wild  and  inhospitable  mountains,  but  he  laid  it  upon  his 
shoulders  and  carried  it  home.  So  our  Church  must  not  merely 
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send  shepherds  to  hunt  these  lost  ones,  but  it  must  make  for 
them,  wherever  found,  church  homes, — homes  into  which  the 
shepherds  may  gather  them  and  shelter  them  from  the  raging 
tempest  and  the  roaring  lion.  This  means  not  merely  Home 
Missionaries,  but  it  means  chapels  and  church  edifices.  The  two 
must  go  together,  they  must  not  be  separated  if  the  Church  de¬ 
sires  success.  When  a  Home  Missionary  is  sent  into  a  town, 
or  city,  to  seek  the  lost  ones,  he  must  also  be  assured  that  he 
will  have  a  church  building  in  which  to  make  them  a  church 
home  just  as  soon  as  it  is  needed.  This  assurance  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  to  the  best  success.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  get  a  sure  foot-hold  in  the  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  with¬ 
out  a  chapel,  or  church  building.  From  what  source  are  the 
means  to  erect  these  edifices  to  come  ?  The  Church  can  hardly 
expect  these  poor  lost  ones  to  furnish  them  unaided.  They  must 
be  encouraged  and  aided  in  the  beginning.  And  money  spent 
by  the  Church  in  this  way  will  return  to  it  in  30,  60  and  100 
fold.  She  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  work.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  give  a  small  congregation  a  church  building  and  let 
it  depend  on  its  own  resources  for  a  pastor,  than  to  give  it  a 
pastor  and  then  let  it  struggle  along  without  a  church  edifice. 
In  ancient  warfare  when  armies  succeeded  in  building  a  for¬ 
tress  in  the  enemy’s  country,  they  felt  that  they  had  taken  a  long 
step  towards  conquering  that  enemy,  but  so  long  as  they  were 
not  able  to  fortify  themselves  everything  was  uncertain,  though 
they  might  have  succeeded  in  forcing  a  landing  in  the  enemy’s 
country.  How  the  Athenians  harassed  the  Lacedemonians  by 
that  little  fort  they  established,  under  Demosthenes,  on  their 
southern  boundary.  How  afterwards  the  Thebans  harassed  the 
Athenians  by  that  fort  they  succeeded  in  planting  within  1 2  or 
15  miles  of  the  great  city  of  Athens.  So  if  we  want  a  small 
force  of  workers  to  make  any  inroads  on  the  works  of  the  devil 
in  any  place,  you  must  give  them  a  fort,  a  church  building. 
Until  we  have  done  that  Satan  does  not  think  we  mean  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  best  way,  then,  for  the  Lutheran  Church  to  do  the 
work  that  is  before  her  in  this  land,  is  to  send  missionaries 
into  all  of  the  cities  and  towns,  east  and  west,  wherever  needed, 
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and  say  to  them,  “Hunt  the  people,  get  the  best  location  possi¬ 
ble,  and  put  up  a  chapel,  or  church  edifice,  at  once,  as  need  may 
dictate,  and  we  will  stand  by  you  and  see  you  through.”  It  is 
said,  “That  is  a  very  nice  theory,  but  it  will  not  work  in  prac¬ 
tice.”  It  ought  to  work  in  practice.  It  would,  too,  if  God  re¬ 
ceived  his  dues.  The  Lutheran  Church,  if  she  were  united, 
could  do  this  work,  and  do  it  easily.  Of  the  $70,000,000,000, 
which  constitute  the  wealth  of  these  United  States,  at  least  one- 
fifth,  or  $14,000,000,000,  probably  much  more,  is  in  the  hands 
of  church  members.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  one-twelfth  of 
the  church  membership  of  the  United  States,  and,  I  suppose, 
about  one-twelfth  of  this  $14,000,000,000  of  wealth,  or  $1,166,- 
666,666.  I  know  the  Lutheran  Church  has  not  so  many  really 
wealthy  members  as  some  other  Churches,  but  I  think  it  will 
average  about  as  well  as  any.  Now  if  one-tenth  only  of  this 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutheran  Church  members  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Lord  it  would  be  $1 16,666,666,  a  sum  large  enough, 
when  added  to  the  amounts  which  could  be  raised  in  the  mis¬ 
sions  themselves,  to  put  a  missionary  and  a  church  edifice  wher¬ 
ever  needed  throughout  this  entire  land.  Would  it  be  too  much 
for  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  give  one-tenth  of 
their  wealth  to  fulfill  this  vast  mission  which  God  has  given 
her?  Certainly  not.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  think  of  be¬ 
ing  let  off  with  less.  Let  us  think  of  the  sacrifice  which  has 
been  made  for  us.  Let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  Christ : 


“I  gave,  I  gave  my  life  for  thee, 

*  What  hast  thou  given  for  me?’’ 

Yes,  what?  With  shame  we  must  say,  “We  have  not  averaged 
fifty  cents  a  piece  for  missions.”  God  have  mercy  upon  us! 
though  we  do  not  deserve  it.  We  sometimes  think  God  has 
given  us  a  work  .that  we  cannot  do.  It  is  not  a  case  of  can  not, 
but  of  will  not.  We  might  just  as  well  acknowledge  this,  and 
repent,  and  go  to  work.  What  a  glorious  opportunity  God  has 
given  us !  What  an  awful  responsibility  if  we  let  it  slip.  God 
has  never  given  any  people  a  better  chance  of  investing  money 
for  him  than  he  has  to  us  in  our  Home  Mission  and  Church 
Extension  work.  In  this  work  we  may  make  of  a  hundred  a 
thousand,  and  of  a  thousand  a  hundred  thousand.  The  open- 
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ing  of  the  books  in  eternity  alone  will  tell  the  immense  per  cent, 
realized  on  money  thus  invested.  Where  can  a  man  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.  Where  can  a  Lu¬ 
theran  find  a  better  chance  of  providing  for  himself,  even  in  this 
world,  gratification  and  joy. 

“Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

Ye  who  have  but  scant  supply, 

Angel  eyes  will  watch  above  it, 

You  shall  find  it  by-and-by. 

He  who  in  His  righteous  balance 
Doth  each  action  weigh, 

Will  your  sacrifice  remember, 

Will  your  loving  deed  repay. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

You  who  have  abundant  store, 

It  may  float  on  many  billows, 

It  may  strand  on  many  a  shore  ; 

You  may  think  it  lost  forever, 

But  as  sure  as  God  is  true, 

In  this  life,  or  in  the  other, 

It  will  yet  return  to  you.” 

May  God  hasten  the  time  when  the  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  will  make  her  mission  work  their  saving-bank.  Then 
she  can  do  her  work,  and  do  it  speedily  and  well. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  LAND  * 

By  Rev.  Abel  J.  Brown,  D.  D.,  Blountville,  Tenn. 

“The  Bible  and  Land” — such  is  the  brief  but  comprehensive 
title  of  the  book  now  before  us.  The  character  of  the  book  it¬ 
self  comports  with  the  title.  It  is  diminutive  in  size,  but  com¬ 
presses  much  within  its  narrow  limits.  It  grapples  with  import¬ 
ant  living  issues,  inseparably  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
civil  government,  It  is  an  able,  interesting  work, — profound  in 
its  investigations  and  plausible  in  argument.  It  is  an  index  of 
the  present  and  ominous  of  the  future  condition  of  our  country. 
It  deserves  more  than  simply  a  brief  complimentary  notice  of 
the  press,  and,  like  all  new  publications  of  any  considerable  pre¬ 
tensions,  it  invites  impartial,  rigid  criticism. 

“The  Bible  and  Land”  is  mainly  an  arraignment  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  civil  government,  and  the 
proposal  and  elaborate  defence  of  another  in  its  stead,  claimed 
*by  the  author  to  be  a  better  one.  It  charges  that  our  system  is 
impolitic  and  unscriptural,  unjust  and  oppressive  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  upon  . the  masses,  and  the  prolific  source  of  great  evils  in 
the  body  politic,  which  corrupt  the  purity  of  our  civil  institu¬ 
tions  and  endangers  the  stability  of  the  government  itself. 

The  author  in  the  support  of  his  positions,  dwells  largely  on 
the  distinctions  and  inequalities  of  society, — the  affluence  and 
luxury,  the  ease  and  pride  of  the  favored  few,  and  the  poverty, 
degradation  and  misery  of  the  toiling  millions.  But  he  fails  to 
trace  this  state  of  affairs  to  defects  in  our  system  of  taxation. 

For  aught  he  shows,  or  can  show  to  the  contrary,  it  would 
equally  exist  under  his  own,  or  any  other  system  of  taxation 
that  human  wisdom  can  devise.  It  is  the  normal  condition  of 
human  society.  It  has  at  least  always  existed,  even  under  the 
Jewish  Theocracy,  and  will  probably  continue  to  exist  till  time 
shall  end.  It  occurs  in  accordance  with  the  divine  arrangement, 
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and  all  attempts  to  change  it,  and  make  that  equal  which  God 
has  made  unequal,  will  like  all  previous  efforts  of  the  kind, 
prove  abortive  and  disastrous.  Perfect  equality,  in  all  respects, 
amongst  men  is  neither  attainable  nor  desirable  in  this  world, 
and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  will  be  realized  in  the 
world  to  come. 

That  unjust  and  avoidable  inequalities  exist  amongst  men  in 
their  financial  condition,  and  that  they  are  prejudicial  to  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  welfare,  we  frankly  admit ;  but  we  deny  that 
they  are  justly  chargeable  to  our  system  of  taxation,  and  much 
more,  that  they  could  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  C’s 
system  They  are,  as  he  himself  clearly  shows,  largely  attribu¬ 
ted  to  other  causes,  and,  as  we  think,  mainly  to  class  legislation, 
in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  organic  law. 
The  legislation  of  our  country  has  been  for  years  too  much  in 
the  interest  of  capital  and  monopolies.  The  result  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  princely  fortunes  by  the  favored  few,  and  the 
oppression  and  poverty  of  the  less  fortunate.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  has  this  evil  grown,  that  money  has  become  an  important 
factor,  if  not  a  controlling  power,  in  our  civil  government.  Its 
influence  is  felt  in  our  elections,  legislative  halls  and  courts  of 
justice.  The  unequal  distribution  of  property  arising  from  the 
cause  suggested,  is  one  great  source  of  that  spirit  of  unrest  and 
anarchy  now  rife  in  our  country,  and  it  has  given  birth  to  the 
various  organizations  which  menace  the  stability  of  our  govern¬ 
ment. 

Before  we  enter  more  directly  and  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  the  main  question  at  issue,  we  premise  several  things,  which 
will  greatly  aid  us  in  forming  correct  conclusions. 

Civil  government  in  some  form  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  human  society.  This  is  a  dictate  of  both  reason 
and  revelation.  Men  cannot  live  in  a  state  of  isolation  and  in¬ 
dependence  and  realize  fully  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  of 
life  ;  and  they  cannot  live  together  happily  without  government. 
Civil  government  is  a  compact ’between  people  who  compose  it 
for  mutual  protection  and  benefit. 

The  duties  of  the  government  and  its  subjects  are  reciprocal. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  its  subjects  in  their 
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persons,  rights  and  property,  until  the  subject  shall  forfeit  his 
right  to  such  protection.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  subjects  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions 
as  long  as  it  performs  its  part  of  the  contract. 

One  way  to  support  the  government,  and  the  only  way  that 
nowr  concerns  us,  is  to  supply  it  with  such  finances  as  may  be 
necessary  for  its  purposes.  These  are  ordinarily  raised  by  tax¬ 
ation,  either  direct,  or  indirect,  as  in  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

The  question  arises :  By  what  system  of  taxation  shall  the 
revenue  for  the  support  of  government  be  raised  ?  Amongst 
the  various  systems  practiced  and  proposed,  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  mainly  to  two — our  own  system  and  that  proposed 
by  the  author  of  the  Bible  and  Land. 

Our  system  assumes,  that  every  one  protected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  his  person,  rights  and  property,  is  rightfully  bound  to 
bear  his  proportionate  part  in  the  support  of  the  government. 
This  is  its  fundamental  principle.  The  exemption  from  taxation 
of  certain  persons,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  a  few  others, 
and  of  certain  kinds  of  property,  as  churches,  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  etc.,  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  based,  not 
on  equity,  but  on  charity  and  other  considerations. 

Such  a  system  is  just  and  equitable  and  fully  answers  the 
purposes  of  government.  It  sustains  the  government,  secures 
to  all  their  rights,  and  interests  all  personally  and  directly  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  divides  the  burden  of  government 
equally  amongst  all  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  Taxation 
and  representation  are  so  intimately  and  inseparably  connected 
in  our  government,  that  it  has  become  a  political  axiom  with 
us  :  No  taxation  without  representation,  and  no  representation 
without  taxation.  All  laws,  whether  national  or  municipal, 
should  be  strictly  in  conformity  to  it.  This  principle  will  be 
more  fully  developed  and  vindicated  in  the  sequel. 

As  a  substitute  for  our  system  of  taxation,  Mr.  C.  proposes 
one  radically  different  from  it.  His  “Book  demands  that  all 
taxation  be  imposed  upon  the  value  of  land.”  It  “demands  the 
single  tax  on  land ,  because  it  is  just  and  right and  it  solemnly 
“makes  the  demand  in  the  name  of  the  Creator.” 
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“The  plan  is  to  remove  all  taxes  from  consumption  and  pro¬ 
duction,  from  labor  and  wealth,  and  to  impose  all  taxes  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  economical  administration  of  the  government  on 
land — not  on  the  area — but  on  the  value  of  landT 

He  strangely  admits,  however,  in  the  progress  of  his  discus¬ 
sion,  that  “besides  the  tax  on  land  the  government  inay  wisely 
tax  monopolies  f  and  impose  “an  income  tax,”  and  also  a  “poll 
tax T 

We  scarcely  need  say,  that  these  admissions  are  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  theory,  and  concede  a  principle  fatal  to  it. 
Here  we  might  safely  close  this  review,  if  our  object  were  sim¬ 
ply  victory ;  but  as  our  object  is  truth  in  the  refutation  of  a 
wrong  theory,  and  the  author’s  language  implies  a  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  justness  of  his  concession,  and  he  himself 
generally  ignores  it,  we  shall  proceed  as  though  it  had  not  been 
made. 

To  fully  understand  Mr.  C.’s  theory  of  taxation  we  must  know 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  certain  terms. 

“ Landf  he  defines  to  be  “ the  unartificial  materials  of  indus¬ 
try” — “ products  of  nature ,  out  of  which,  or  by  means  of  which, 
men  produce  useful  commodities.  The  soil ,  the  ores  in  the  earth , 
wild  fruit,  germs,  sunshine  that  falls  on  the  ground,  water-powers , 
&c.,  are  landT  “The  unimproved  ground  is  land,  the  improve¬ 
ments,  the  houses,  the  stables,  fences,  roads,  &c  ,  are  wealth T 
“Its  (land’s)  value  and  utility  have  been  greatly  improved  by  la¬ 
bor.”  “A  large  part — much  the  largest  part — of  the  value  of 
agricultural  land  is  the  residt  of  labor!'  “ Value  is  the  selling 
price!'  “The  increase  of  property  belongs  to  the  owner."  This 
includes  “ the  unearned  increment"  of  land.  “Wealth  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  labor  exerted  on  land.” 

The  author  is  extremely  radical  in  his  views,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  his  platform,  and  he  is  no  less  so  in  all  his  posi¬ 
tions  and  methods,  as  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  He  utterly 
repudiates  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  system  of  taxation. 
He  unceremoniously  sets  at  naught  the  wisdom  of  the  framers 
of  our  government,  and  of  our  legislators  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  concurrent  judgment  of  our  most  eminent  political 
scientists.  His  policy  discriminates,  without  sufficient  reason. 
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between  realty  and  personalty* ;  its  adoption  would  greatly 
complicate  and  embarrass  the  work  of  taxation ;  it  would  change 
the  relation  of  property  holders  to  the  government  and  their 
interests  in  it;  it  would  revolutionize  the  industrial  pursuits  and 
interests  of  the  different  classes  of  our  citizens ;  and  would,  we 
fear,  result  in  the  destruction  of  individual  property  in  land.  A 
change  so  radical  and  far-reaching  in  its  influences,  is  extremely 
hazardous,  and  should  not  be  even  suggested,  and  much  less 
attempted,  without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  And  whilst  we 
impute  none  but  the  purest  and  best  motives  to  Mr.  C.,  we  fear 
that  he  has  unwittingly  given  encouragement  to  a  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  times,  which  he  himself  no  less  heartily  de¬ 
plores  and  deprecates  than  do  we. 

The  space  allotted  us  will  not  permit  us  to  elaborate  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  Mr.  C.’s  theory  to  taxation  above  specified.  We  can 
only  enlarge  upon  them  sufficiently  to  enable  the  reader  to  ap¬ 
preciate  their  force. 

The  author’s  whole  theory  is  based  upon  wrong  and  confused 
notions  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  grounds  of  private  rights  in  them.  He  discrimi¬ 
nates  unjustly  between  land  immovable  and  that  originally  a 
part  of  it,  but  now  abstracted  from  it  and  modified  by  art  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  theory,  timber,  precious  metals,  iron,  copper,  etc., 
are  land  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  native  condition,  and  as 
such  should  be  taxed ;  but  when  removed  from  their  native 
place  and  their  form  is  changed  by  man,  they  cease  to  be  land 
and  become  personalty,  and  as  such  should  be  exempted  from 
taxation.  Buildings  of  every  description,  railroads  with  all  their 
equipments,  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruments,  etc.,  all 
composed  wholly  of  materials  classed  as  land  and  highly  valu¬ 
able,  would  all  be  free  from  taxation.  It  seems  strange  indeed, 
unaccountably  strange,  that  a  simple  change  in  place  and  form, 
and  a  change  too  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  should  make  such  a  change  in  its  treatment,  Instead  of 
this,  it  should,  as  our  system  demands,  increase  the  tax  upon  it 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  increase  in  value. 


*We  use  this  term,  not  strictly  perhaps  in  its  technical  sense,  to  de¬ 
note  all  property  except  land. 
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Such  a  system  instead  simplifying  and  facilitating  the  work 
of  taxation,  as  the  author  claims  for  it,  would  greatly  complicate 
and  embarrass  it.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  commercial  value  of  the  property  in  question  in  its 
present  condition,  as  our  system  requires,  but  an  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable  task,  to  ascertain  its  value  in  its 
native  state.  The  same  is  true  also  in  regard  to  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  proper,  or  immovable,  arising  from  the  owner’s 
labor  bestowred  upon  it,  and  his  means  invested  in  its  improve 
ment,  as  well  as  the  unearned  increment  in  its  value,  arising 
from  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  location  of  cities  or 
railroads  upon  or  near  it,  the  discovery  of  valuable  mines  upon 
it,  etc.  Such  increased  value  ought  not,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  theory,  to  be  taxed,  for  he  ranks  it  with  labor  and  wealth. 
But  as  all  land  must  be  taxed,  we  must  determine  the  original 
naked  value  of  the  land,  that  we  may  know  what  tax  to  assess 
upon  it.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty  suggested. 

Mr.  C.  demands  the  single  tax  on  land,  because  God  is  its  ma¬ 
ker,  owner  and  donor,  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  as  he  holds, 
from  that  in  which  he  is  such  in  regard  to  personalty.  But  this 
is  another  groundless  discrimination.  God  is  no  less  truly  the 
maker,  owner  and  giver  of  personalty  than  of  land.  Personalty 
is  but  a  modification  of  land  in  form  and  use.  It  comes  from 
God.  Man  is  not  an  independent,  self-made,  self-sustaining  op¬ 
erator.  God  made  him  and  endowed  him  with  wisdom  to  plan 
and  ability  to  execute.  He  furnishes  the  materials  upon  which 
man  operates  and  reduces  to  such  form  as  answers  his  purpose. 
The  products  of  man’s  labor  are,  therefore,  just  as  truly  God’s 
property  as  are  the  products  of  a  machine  the  property  of  him 
who  made  it,  keeps  it  in  repair,  furnishes  the  material  upon 
which  it  operates,  and  runs  it  at  his  own  expense.  Even  land 
itself  is  made  tributary  to  man’s  wants  by  his  manipulation. 
Without  this  it  is  worth  but  little  to  him.  There  are  only  three 
creatures  of  God,  air,  light  and  water,  generally  available  for 
man’s  use  without  labor.  These  are  prepared  without  human 
agency,  ready  for  man’s  use,  in  nature’s  great  laboratory. 

We  individually  acquire  possession  of  land  in  a  manner  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  we  do  of  other  property.  The  land  is  the 
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Lord’s.  He  made  it  and  he  made  it  for  man,  and  gives  it  to 
men.  But  he  does  not  make  a  deed  to  it  in  fee  simple  to  men 
individually  or  as  governments.  Governments  acquire  a  right 
to  it  by  discovery,  occupancy,  conquest,  treaty  or  purchase.  It 
belongs  to  those  who  compose  the  government.  It  is  their  joint 
stock  held  in  common.  '  No  ?ubject  of  the  government  has  a 
right  to  take  exclusive  possession,  control  and  use  of  any  part 
of  it  at  his  mere  option.  This  would  give  rise  to  endless  confu¬ 
sion  and  conflict.  The  government  determines  the  manner  in 
which  any  part  of  it  may  become  private  property.  It  is  for  a 
valid  consideration,  and  generally  by  purchase.  His  title  to 
land  thus  gotten  is  valid.  It  is  a  title  made  by  God,  because 
made  by  his  properly  authorized  agent,  the  government  or¬ 
dained  by  him.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  standard  authorities 
upon  the  subject,  and  in  this  Mr.  C.  agrees.  “Government,” 
he  say,  “is  God’s  agent.  Through  civil  government  God’s  right 
to  land  is  transferred  to  men.”  “The  landholder,  holding  his 
land  from  the  state,  holds  it  by  the  gift  of  God.” 

When  the  right  to  land  is  obtained  by  purchase  it  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  means  made  by  labor,  or  justly  obtained  otherwise. 
One  may  invest  his  money  in  land  while  another  invests  his 
money  in  bank  stock,  government  bonds,  etc.  Their  means, 
the  same  in  kind,  are  only  invested  in  different  kinds  of  prop¬ 
erty.  According  to  Mr.  C’s  theory,  the  land  ought  to  be  taxed, 
but  not  the  personalty.  We  fail  to  see  the  reason  or  justice  of 
this. 

The  policy  in  question  would  greatly  affect  the  relative  value 
of  realty  and  personalty.  It  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
latter  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  removed  from  it, 
and  diminish  the  value  of  the  former  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax  added  to  it— the  tax  taken  off  of  personalty.  Such 
a  change  would  work  a  great  and  unjust  hardship  on  landhold¬ 
ers.  It  would,  moreover,  as  is  easy  to  be  seen,  greatly  affect 
the  industries,  pursuits  and  interests  of  men.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  for  the  people  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  change,  and  it  would  require  superior  statesmanship  and  a 
long  time  to  effect  it  peaceably  and  satisfactorily,  if  it  could  be 
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thus  effected  at  all.  The  experiment  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
very  dangerous. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  of  taxation  would  also 
greatly  change  the  relation  of  landholders  and  others  to  the 
government  and  their  interest  in  its  management  and  welfare. 
Landholders  having  all  the  direct  taxes  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  the  government  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  it,  in  the  respects  indicated,  than  would  others 
who  pay  no  such  tax.  xAnd ,  unless  the  elective  franchise  and 
eligibility  to  office  were  restricted  to  landholders,  we  would 
have  suffrage,  office  and  representation  without  taxation.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  policy  is  not  only  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  genius  of  our  government,  but  also  radically 
wrong.  Under  its  practical  operations,  irresponsible  men,  and 
men  having  but  little  at  stake,  would  participate  as  freely  and 
fully  in  the  management  of  the  government  as  those  who  bear 
its  principal  burthens  and  whose  highest  interests  are  involved. 
They  might  encourage  all  manner  of  extravagance  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government  and  impose  heavy  burthens  on 
taxpayers.  If  the  proposed  change  should  ever  be  made,  com¬ 
mon  justice  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
all  concerned  would  demand,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  eligibility  to  office.  Ownership  in  land  to  a  certain  extent 
should  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights  and  privileges,  as  was  once  required  by  some  of  the  states 
in  the  union.  This  was  the  reason,  we  remark  incidentally,  why 
we  have  two  branches  in  our  national  and  state  legislatures,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter.  They  originally  represented  different  inter¬ 
ests,  and  were  mutual  checks  upon  each  other. 

Finally:  Mr.  C.’s  system  of  taxation  is  flagrantly  unequal  and 
unjust.  To  see  this  wre  need  only  contemplate  it  in  its  practical 
workings.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  the  relative  number  of 
landholders  and  others  in  our  country,  and  the  relative  value  of 
realty  and  personalty,  but  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  landhold¬ 
ers  are  in  the  minority,  and  we  know  that  a  large  part  of  the 
property  is  personalty.  His  system  imposes  the  burthen  of 
taxation  upon  landholders.  It  solemnly  “demands  in  the  name 
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of  the  Creator  that  all  taxes  necessary  to  the  economical  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  government  be  imposed  upon  the  value  of  land.” 
This  is  the  key-note  to  his  system.  The  millions  and  billions  ' 
of  personalty,  represented  in  bank  stock,  rail  roads,  government 
bonds,  manufactories,  commerce,  etc.,  etc.,  constituting  a  large 
part,  if  not  the  largest  part,  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  would 
all  be  free  from  taxation.  At  the  same  time  all  this  property, 
together  ^vvith  its  owners,  would  be  protected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  owners  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
landholders.  Is  this  right?  To  state  the  question  is  to  answer 
it.  Our  innate  sense  of  right,  developed  and  strengthened  under 
the  influence  of  our  republican  institutions,  rebels  at  the  very 
thought  of  it.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  sense  of  right  to  propose 
such  a  question.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  people,  even 
non-landholders,  having  learned  the  principles  of  justice  and 
tasted  the  sweets  of  freedom,  can  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  submission  to  such  a  change  as  that  in  question. 

With  a  short  reply  to  the  argument  based  on  the  Theocracy 
of  the  Jews,  upon  which  Mr.  C.  dwells  so  long  and  relies  so 
confidently,  we  will  close  this  review. 

A  Theocracy,  such  as  was  exercised  over  the  Jews,  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  government  for  that  peculiar  people  in 
their  condition  at  that  time,  for  it  was  framed  and  administered, 
at  least  indirectly,  by  God  himself,  and  he  commits  no  blunders. 

A  Theocracy  for  us,  or  any  other  people,  now,  would  be  the 
best  government.  But  it  would  hardly  be  such  an  one,  in  all 
respects,  as  was  that  of  the  Jews.  Even  that  was  temporary. 
Peoples  change,  and  their  circumstances  change  with  them,  and 
these  changes  require  corresponding  changes  in  their  govern¬ 
ments.  Herein  is  found  the  reason  why  God,  who  has  confess¬ 
edly  ordained  civil  government,  has  ordained  no  specific  form  of 
government  for  all  times  and  universally  obligatory.  The  four 
leading  forms  of  civil  government  —  Despotism,  a  limited  or 
mixed  Monarchy,  Aristocracy  and  Democracy — are  all  ordained 
of  God. 

The  Theocracy  of  the  Jews,  suited  to  a  people  thousands  of 
years  ago,  who  had  but  recently  emerged  from  Egyptian  thral¬ 
dom,  and  whose  wealth  consisted  principally  of  lands  and  flocks, 
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with  comparatively  nothing  of  that  which  largely  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  our  country — such  a  government,  and  we  say  it 
with  supreme  reverence  for  its  author — such  a  governmet  would 
be  illy  suited  to  us.  Besides  this ;  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  the  civil  and  religious  governments  of  the  Jews  were 
closely  blended,  but  we  have  completely  divorced  church  and 
state,  and  make  the  church  a  self-sustaining  institution.  More¬ 
over,  taxation  was  not  restricted  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy  to 
land,  but  extended  to  personalty.  “Tithes  embraced  the  tenth 
part  of  any  acquired  possession,  or  of  the  increase  annually  aris¬ 
ing  and  renewing  from  the  profits  of  land,  stock  upon  land  and 
personal  industry.” 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  much  more  of  like  import,  which 
might  be  adduced  if  necessary,  we  conclude,  that  the  Jewish 
Theocracy  was  not  a  model  of  civil  government  suited  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  us  as  a  people,  as  Mr.  C.  himself  concedes.  If  so,  its 
system  of  taxation  may  be  one  of  these  respects.  But  even  if 
it  is  suited  to  us,  in  this  respect,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  taxes 
for  the  support  of  government  should  be  imposed  upon  land; 
for  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain,  that  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy  personalty  as  well  as  land 
was  taxed  for  this  purpose. 
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I.  BIBLICAL. 

A  New  Commentary  on  Genesis.  By  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.  D.,  Leipzig. 

Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor.  Vol.  I.  pp.  412.  1889.  New  York  : 

Scribner  &  Welford. 

Delitzsch’s  Commentary  on  Genesis  has  long  held  a  place  of  high 
value  in  the  library  of  Biblical  students.  Fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original  appeared  and  as  great  changes 
have  taken  place  among  “advanced”  scholars  in  this  province,  and  as 
Delitzsch  is  a  recognized  master  in  it,  there  has  been  an  earnest  curios¬ 
ity  to  know  what  in  his  ripe  age,  unsurpassed  learning,  and  after  the 
incessant  studies  of  fifty  years,  he  holds  concerning  Moses  and  his  book 
of  origins. 

That  he  has  made  large  concessions  to  the  Higher  Criticism  is  well 
known.  And  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  hear  him  say  that  historico-crit- 
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ical  investigation  as  to  Moses’  share  as  author  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  left  free  as  far  as  New  Testament  statements  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  fear  that  he  may  have  surrendered  the  citadel  will  be 
dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the  preface.  He  expects  the  praise  of  full  and 
complete  scholarship  to  be  withheld  from  the  work,  because  “the  spirit 
of  this  Commentary  remains  unaltered  since  1852.”  “I  am  not  a  be¬ 
liever,”  says  the  foremost  Old  Testament  scholar  of  the  century,  “in 
the  ‘Religion  of  the  times  of  Darwin.’  I  am  a  believer  in  two  orders 
of  things,  and  not  merely  in  one,  which  the  miraculous  would  drill  holes 
in.  I  believe  in  the  Easter  announcement,  and  I  accept  its  deductions.” 

With  this  he  however  admits  that  the  work  of  investigation  has  gone 
onwards  and  not  in  a  circle.  “The  factors  which  have  been  taken  account 
of  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  have  obtained 
recognition,  and  fellow-laborers  in  this  field  are  divided  less  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  results  of  analysis,  than  by  their  different  religious  position  to¬ 
wards  Holy  Scripture,  and  their  different  manner  of  turning  such  re¬ 
sults  to  account  with  respect  to  sacred  history.”  He  entertains  no 
scruple  “in  holding  that  the  Pentateuch,  like  other  historical  books  of 
the  Bible,  is  composed  from  documentary  sources  of  various  dates  and 
different  kinds,  which  critical  analysis  is  able  to  recognize  and  distin¬ 
guish  from  each  other  with  more  or  less  certainty.”  And  this  does  no 
violence  to  inspiration,  which  holds  indeed  not  of  the  several  documents 
of  the  Pentateuch,  “but  of  that  extant  whole,  into  which  these  writings, 
which,  considered  in  themselves,  might  perhaps  have  been  incomplete, 
one-sided,  and  insufficient,  were  worked  up.”  The  Christian  as  such 
regards  the  Pentateuchal  historical  work  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
general,  as  a  unity.  And  this  unity  really  exists  in  everything  which 
concerns  our  redemption  and  the  history  of  its  preparation  and  founda¬ 
tion,  and  is  exalted  far  above  the  discoveries  of  critical  analysis. 

“In  one  point,”  “says  the  venerable  and  conservative  author,  “we 
remain  now  as  ever  faithful  to  the  old  school.  We  are  Christians,  and 
therefore  occupy  a  position  with  regard  to  Holy  Scripture  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  we  take  towards  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  or  the  treasures  of  the  library  of  Asurbanipal.  Holy  Scripture 
being  the  book  of  the  records  of  our  religion,  our  relation  thereto  is 
not  merely  scientific,  but  also  in  the  highest  degree  one  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  will  not  deny  the  human  element  with  which  it  is  af¬ 
fected,  but  will  not  with  Hamitic  scorn  discover  the  nakedness  of  Noah.” 

The  alterations  of  this  revision  are  so  numerous  that  it  may  really  be 
regarded,  as  we  know  the  author  does  regard  it,  as  a  new  commentary. 
This  does  not  imply  that  evolution  is  substituted  for  creation.  “For 
the  essential  characteristic  of  creation  is  the  achievement  and  indeed 
the  miraculous  achievement,  of  something  hitherto  non-existent.” 
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Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  I. — Genesis  and  Exodus .  By- 
Milton  S.  Terry,  D.  D.,  and  Tales  H.  Newhall,  D.  D.  pp.  570.  New 
York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

This  forms  another  acceptable  volume  of  the  Commentary7  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  projected  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
late  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Whedon  The  entire  series  was  to  comprise  thirteen 
volumes  :  eight  on  the  Old  Testament  and  five  on  the  New.  The  en¬ 
tire  New  Testament  and  five  volumes  on  the  Old  have  been  published. 
Meantime  five  of  the  twelve  persons  originally  selected  to  prepare  the 
Old  Testament  Commentary,  and  the  general  editor  himself,  have  been 
called  away  from  their  earthly  labors. 

The  present  volume  on  Genesis  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Prof.  F. 
H.  Newhall,  D.  D.,  but  he  was  able  to  complete  only  the  part  from 
Genesis  v.  to  xii.,  which  is  here  published  substantially  as  he  left  it. 
Besides  this,  he  had  published  extended  notes  on  Genesis  in  connection 
with  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1873  and  these  are 
largely  embodied  here.  The  commentary  on  the  first  seventeen  chap¬ 
ters  of  Exodus  is  also  the  work  of  Dr.  Newhall,  having  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  as  a  help  to  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  of  1874. 

We  have  here  a  happy  instance  of  the  truth  that  the  workman  dies 
but  the  work  goes  on.  Prof.  Terry’s  previous  contributions  to  this 
commentary,  “Joshua  to  Samuel,  ”  and  “Kings  to  Esther, ”  show  his 
learning,  his  insight  into  Scripture  and  his  admirable  expository  tact, 
and  the  parts  of  the  present  volume  from  him  offer  many  more  proofs 
of  the  same  qualities. 

He  enters  very  little  into  critical  and  speculative  fields.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  sphere  of  the  commentator  to  indicate  the  grammatico-his- 
torical  meaning  of  the  original  text.  A  fair  sample  of  his  mind  and 
method  is  the  following  :  “The  world  is  full  of  attempts  to  ‘reconcile 
Genesis  and  Geology;'  we  assume  no  such  task,  but  endeavor  to  keep 
prominent  the  query,  whether  the  vast  amount  of  learned  labor  bestowed 
upon  such  attempted  reconciliation  has  not  been  wasted  over  a  false  is¬ 
sue.  Our  exposition  does  not  essay  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  creation, 
but  merely  to  determine,  as  far  as  the  original  meaning  and  usage  of 
his  words  admit,  the  most  obvious  import  of  the  Hebrew  writer’s  lan¬ 
guage.” 

But  two  more  volumes  remain  to  complete  this  creditable  and  valu¬ 
able  series,  one  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  on 
Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets.  These  may  be  expected  at  no 
distant  day. 

An  American  Commentary  on  the  New  Testajnent.  Edited  by  Alvah 
Hovey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James.  By 
Edwin  T.  Winkler,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp  74  Cojnmentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  Peter.  By  Nathaniel  Marshman  Williams,  D.  D.  pp.  112. 
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Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  John.  By  Henry  A.  Sawtelle,  D.  D. 
pp.  85.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  Nathaniel  Marshman 
Williams,  D.  D.  pp.  23.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publica¬ 
tion  Society. 

We  welcome  most  heartily  another  volume  of  this  admirable  Commen¬ 
tary.  Weary  of  the  learned,  critical,  bulky  volumes  which  are  largely 
occupied  in  condemning  received  interpretations  and  which  impress 
upon  the  average  reader  the  idea  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  understand,  it  is  refreshing  to  open  a  work  which  leads 
you  into  the  Scriptures  instead  of  away  from  them.  The  different  au¬ 
thors  by  whom,  under  Dr.  Hovey’s  editorship,  the  successive  volumes 
are  contributed,  vary  in  their  merit,  but  they  agree  in  furnishing  a 
commentary  which  is  intelligible  to  men  who  have  not  attended  a  Ger¬ 
man  university.  It  is  emphatically  an  ‘‘American  Commentary,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  American  practical  sense  and  for  practical  ends.  The  Bible 
students  and  the  pastors  of  this  country  have  little  time  for  speculation. 

Dr.  Winkler’s  interpretation  of  James  is  quite  satisfactory.  He 
shows  that  there  is  just  as  much  ground  for  charging  the  apostle  with 
contradicting  himself  as  with  contradicting  Paul.  The  prominence 
which  one  of  these  writers  assigns  to  works  and  the  other  to  faith,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  different  ends  they  had  in  view.  Both  of  them 
taught  that  saving  faith  is  operative.  But  Paul  arguing  against  for¬ 
malists,  who  taught  that  meritorious  works  are  the  condition  of  salva¬ 
tion,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  faith,  while  James  arguing  against 
Antinomians,  who  claimed  that  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  faith 
suffices,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  practical  godliness. 

Dr.  Williams  is  not  as  happy  in  his  effort  to  solve  the  crux  interpre¬ 
ting  1  Pet.  1  :  19.  While  showing  the  contradiction  between  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  the  dying  thief  and  the  view  that  he  went  immediately  to 
Hades,  he  has  overlooked  the  other  view  which  places  the  descent  in 
the  stage  of  his  exaltation  and  interprets  the  “preaching”  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  proclamation  of  victory.  Dr.  W.  holds  that  “Christ  may 
have  preached  through  Noah’s  preaching,  for  the  spirit  of  Christ  was 
in  the  prophets,  and  testified.  Or  he  may  have  preached  by  an  influence 
exerted  more  directly  on  their  minds.” 

Holiness  as  Understood  by  the  Writers  of  the  Bible.  A  Bible  study. 
By  Joseph  Agar  Beet.  pp.  70.  New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

A  most  instructive  little  monograph  which  will  surprise  some  people 
and  which  ought  to  correct  prevalent  error  on  this  prominent  theme  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  author  shows  very  clearly  what  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  at  successive  stages  understood  by  “holiness,”  as  applied  to 
creatures,  and  their  understanding,  it  is  evident,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  what  has  been  held  in  some  fanatical  circles.  Oehler’s  elucidation 
of  this  term,  as  an  attribute  of  Jehovah,  the  divine  apartness,  unique- 
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ness,  incomparableness,  would  have  made  a  fit  opening  chapter,  and 
would,  in  our  judgment,  have  brought  out  the  correct  idea  more  strik¬ 
ingly,  but  the  modest  author  has  done  well  and  we  hope  his  treatise  will 
be  widely  read. 

An  Introductory  New  Testament  Greek  Method.  Together  with  a  Man¬ 
ual,  containing  Text  and  Vocabulary  of  Gospel  of  John  and  Lists  of 
Words,  and  the  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar.  By 
William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  University,  and 
Revere  Franklin  Weidner,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  Augus- 
tana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  pp.  520.  $2.50.  'New 

York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

With  the  aim  of  this  volume  we  can  express  our  fullest  sympathy  and 
we  have  not  the  temerity  to  criticise  the  quality  of  the  work  of  authors 
so  learned  and  competent.  Their  joint  production  before  us  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  synthetic  method  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek.  It  is  designed  chiefly  for  such  as  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language — and  their  number  in  the  ministry  and  in  Theological 
Seminaries  is  legion — and  includes  a  complete  course  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction  in  the  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek.  All  of  it  is  so 
simple,  so  lucid  and  practical  that  it  may  be  called  infantile.  Yet  those 
who  think  they  have  fairly  mastered  the  Greek  language  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  aided  to  new  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  this  manual. 

Wnether  it  is  worth  the  while  to  attempt  with  a  work  like  this  to  get 
the  knowledge  of ’New  Testament  Greek  into  college  graduates  that 
have  failed  to  learn  the  language  in  years  of  academic  training,  or  into 
the  students  of  the  Bible  whose  stage  of  culture  has  not  reached  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  the  classic  tongues,  is  a  question.  Here  and 
there  may  be  one  of  the  latter  class  who  has  the  inclination,  the  capacity 
and  the  leisure,  and  to  him  this  introductory  method  will  be  invaluable. 


II.  THEOLOGICAL. 

Lectures  on  the  Augsburg  Confession ,  On  the  Holman  Foundation.  De¬ 
livered  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  First  Series,  18G6- 
1886.  1888.  pp.  888.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication  Society. 

The  appearance  of  this  fine  volume  is  due  to  the  noble  act  of  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Holman,  when  in  1865  he  founded  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  General  Synod  a  Lectureship  on  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  great  universal  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  foundation  contemplated  a  more  thorough  instruction  of  our 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
were  so  nobly  confessed  by  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation  and  have 
been  everywhere  and  always  acknowledged  by  our  Church.  The  results 
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of  this  generous  act  have  long  already  justified  its  wisdom.  The  sim¬ 
ple  delivery,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lectureship,  of  an  annual 
lecture  on  one  of  the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles,  since  1865,  and  the 
publication  of  each  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly,  accomplished  the 
founder’s  aims  to  a  gratifying  degree.  But  the  gathering  together  of 
the  first  series  into  a  volume  and  its  present  issue  by  the  Publication 
Society  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  value  attached  to  these  lectures,  and 
a  high  testimony  of  the  Church’s  appreciation  of  the  “Holman  Founda¬ 
tion.”  It  is  probable  that  their  usefulness  in  the  past  will  be  exceeded 
by  their  future  service  in  the  permanent  and  attractive  form  now  given 
them. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  in  such  a  notice  as  this,  we  should 
attempt  any  critical  estimate  of  the  various  lectures  here  given.  There 
are  twenty-one  of  them,  each  by  a  different  writer,  on  the  successive 
articles  of  the  Confession.  All  the  lecturers,  beginning  with  J.  A. 
Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  are  well  and  prominently  known  in  the  Church. 
Each  lecturer  has  discussed  his  topic  independently,  seeking  in  his  own 
way  to  develop  its  meaning  and  bearings.  Some  have  pressed  their 
analysis  and  discussion  with  more  exhaustive  thoroughness  than  others. 
Some  of  the  lectures  are  brief ;  some  are  lengthened  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  fair  treatise.  But  whatever  differences  of  merit  may  attach  to  the 
several  lectures,  taken  together  they  form  an  able  and  most  valuable 
discussion  of  the  great  symbol  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  con¬ 
fessed  in  it.  The  discussions,  as  a  rule,  show  a  trained  vigor  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought,  a  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  scholarship  and  a  fine¬ 
ness  of  culture,  that  reflect  credit  upon  the  Church.  They  will  tend  to 
give  a  better  knowledge  of  the  gospel  as  understood  and  accepted  by 
our  Church,  and  help  to  show  how  well  anchored  are  the  long  estab¬ 
lished  truths  of  the  orthodox  faith,  in  the  face  of  the  drifting  and  un¬ 
rest  in  the  new  theologies  of  our  day. 

We  believe  that  this  volume  should  be  of  interest  outside  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  communion.  For  although  it  discusses  the  Lutheran  Confession, 
that  Confession,  it  must  be  remembered,  occupies  the  first  rank  among 
all  Protestant  Confessions.  Dr.  Sheldon,  in  his  History  of  Doctrine, 
says  of  it :  “It  has  claimed  the  wfidest  assent,  and  is  intrinsically  best 
suited  to  serve  as  an  ecumenical  creed.”  All  Protestantism  may  feel 
an  interest  in  its  teaching.  This  volume  affords  an  opportunity  of  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  it  to  the  entire  American  Christian  public. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  accepting  every  interpretation  given 
by  the  various  lecturers.  The  freedom  of  untrammeled  discussion  was 
allowed  them.  In  the  large  sweep  of  doctrinal  statement  traversed, 
differences  of  understanding  and  explanation  could  hardly  fail  to  occur. 
From  the  explanation  given  of  the  Lord’s  day,  in  the  lecture  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  article,  we  must  earnestly  dissent.  To  our  mind  it  misinterprets 
both  the  Confession  itself  and  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  is  cer- 
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tainly  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  formally  expressed  understanding 
of  the  Confession  by  the  General  Synod.  There  are  also  some  interpre¬ 
tations  of  other  articles  open  to  question.  But  perfect  unanimity  is 
probably  out  of  reach,  and  the  independence  of  expression  throughout 
may  be  a  feature  of  the  highest  value  in  the  volume  as  a  whole.  It 
should  have  a  large  sale,  and  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  our  min¬ 
isters.  m.  v. 

The  Sabbath.  What — Why — How.  Day — Reasons — Mode.  By  M.  C. 

Briggs,  D.  D.  pp.  188.  1888.  New  York  :  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cin¬ 

cinnati  :  Cranston  &  Stowe. 

Dr.  Briggs  has  here  given  a  vigorous,  and  in  some  sense,  remarkable 
presentation  and  vindication  of  the  divine  authority  and  perpetual  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  treatise  is  quite  brief,  but  original  and 
impressive.  Dr.  Briggs  recognizes  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the 
close  of  the  creative  week  and  as  the  “first  day  of  human  history.”  He 
makes  prominent  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of  a  rest  and  worship 
day  for  the  human  race,  which  shall  give  one  seventh  portion  of  time 
in  orderly  succession  to  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity.  He  looks  upon 
the  term  Sabbath  not  as  meaning  the  particular  “seventh  day,”  but  as 
a  proper  name  of  a  movable  day,  irrespective  of  the  particular  day  on 
which  it  may  be  made  to  fall.  He  traces  the  proofs  of  this  primitive 
institution  in  the  Sun’s  day  of  the  Sabean  idolatry  in  which  the  Israel¬ 
ites  became  involved  in  Egypt.  He  maintains  and  gives  strong  evidence 
to  show,  that  the  Jews  were  given  a  Sabbath  out  of  the  old  septen¬ 
ary  order,  both  to  break  them  off  from  their  habits  of  Sabean  idolatry, 
and  to  commemorate  the  day  of  their  exode  from  Egypt.  The  third 
commandment  sets  forth  the  generic  constitutional  and  universal  law  of 
a  weekly  sacred  day,  while  the  Jewish  ceremonial  and>  civil  laws  apply 
to  the  particular  Jewish  designation  of  the  day.  In  the  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation  the  institution  has  been  divinely  restored  from  its  Jewish 
place  on  Saturday  or  the  15th  of  Abib,  to  its  primitive  place,  and  the 
Sunday  sabbath  falls  under  the  full  force  and  authority  of  the  decalogue 
commandment.  Dr.  Briggs  exhibits  strongly  the  New  Testament  rea¬ 
sons  and  evidence  of  this  change  of  the  position  of  the  sacred  day,  and 
its  right  to  the  name  “Sabbath.” 

With  the  essential  conception  thus  given  of  the  institution  Lutheran 
Christians  have  long  been  familiar,  as  it  is  the  one  recognized  in  the 
representations  of  it  by  nearly  all  our  leading  dogmaticians.  The  spe¬ 
cial  idea,  urged  by  Dr.  Briggs,  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  placing  of  the  day,  out  of  the  primitive  septenary  order,  if  it  can  be 
fully  established,  strengthens  the  whole  argument.  The  entire  work  is 
a  most  complete  reply  to  the  learned  perversions  and  errors  of  the 
Saturday-sabbath  writers  and  people  who  are  just  now  in  such  deplora- 
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ble  co-operation  with  the  unchristian  elements  of  our  population  to 

prevent  needed  sufeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  our  civil  Sabbath. 

m.  v. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther's  Small  Catechism  Explained  in  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Dietrich,  with  additions  from  the  Dresden  Cate¬ 
chism  and  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
and  wTith  additional  Proof  Passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Abridged  Edition,  pp.  130.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Concordia  Publishing 
House. 

There  is  a  good  prospect  of  the  General  Synod  churches  soon  being 
supplied  with  an  acceptable  catechism  by  its  competent  committee,  but 
this  abridged  English  edition  of  Dietrich,  which  the  Missouri  Synod 
has  gotten  out  in  an  excellent  translation,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Lutheran  pastor. 


III.  HISTORICAL. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (AiSagr/  tgdv  doodexa  Art  0<J- 
roXoov),  or  The  Oldest  Church  Manual.  The  Didache  and  Kindred 
Documents  in  the  Original,  with  Translations  and  Discussions  of  Post- 
Apostolic  Teaching,  Baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Public  Worship  and 
Discipline,  and  with  Illustrations  and  Fac-Similes  of  the  Jerusalem 
Manuscript.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  pp.  325.  8vo.  cloth,  $2.50.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

The  uncommon  and  continued  interest  in  the  Didache  has  led  Profes- 
Schaff  to  prepare  a  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  treatise  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  German,  English  and  American  scholars  to  be  the 
most  important  and  most  comprehensive  monograph  on  this  precious 
literary  discovery.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Oscar  Yon  Gebhardt :  “It 
shows  on  every  page  the  proof  of  the  mastery  of  the  material  and  lit¬ 
erature,  even  into  the  remotest  corners,  and  makes  an  impression  on  the 
whole  of  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  questions  connected  with  the 
Didache.”  Combining  German  depth  and  thoroughness  with  American 
clearness  and  literary  tact,  Dr.  Schaff  is  without  a  rival  in  the  capacity 
of  producing  works  which  commend  themselves  alike  to  the  German  and 
the  American  theological  world.  He  seems  in  this  edition  of  the  Di¬ 
dache  to  excel  himself,  and  using  along  with  his  own  the  notes  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  that  have  written  on  this  oldest  patristic 
document,  he  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  important  topics  which  it 
discusses,  such  as  the  moral  instruction  of  catechumens,  the  Mode  of 
Baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Lord’s  Day,  Public  Worship  and  Pray¬ 
ers,  the  Apostolic  Church  Offices,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Episcopate. 

No  student  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  Church  History,  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  exhaustive  and  in  every  way  excellent  manual. 
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John  Bachman,  D.  D .,  LL.  D .,  Ph.  D .,  Pastor  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Churcjr,  Charleston,  S.  C.  pp.  136.  1888.  Charleston,  S.  C\:  Walk¬ 

er,  Evans  &  Cogswell  Co. 

Dr.  Bachman  was  not  only  a  prominent  figure  in  ecclesiastical  and 
scientific  circles  in  his  day,  but  also  a  man  of  such  charming  features  of 
character  that  he  won  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  from  all  who 
associated  with  him.  It  is  marvelous  how  he  could  do  so  much  in  his 
favorite  natural  history  studies  and  yet  attend  to  his  laborious  pastoral 
duties,  and  with  both  of  these  carry  on  such  an  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence.  His  letters  are  delightful.  They  reveal  the  man  better,  no  doubt, 
than  the  pen  of  the  biographer  could  have  done.  It  is  no  wonder  he 
had  so  much  influence  in  Charleston.  Although  exceedingly  modest,  he 
would  have  been  a  conspicuous  and  influential  personage  anywhere.  He 
was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  South  Carolina  Synod  and  revered  by 
other  members  as  a  father.  The  materials  of  this  interesting  biogra¬ 
phy  were  gathered  by  his  grandson,  Rev.  J.  B.  Haskell,  who  died  before 
they  were  in  shape  for  publication.  The  work  was  completed  by  CL  L. 
Bachman. 


IV.  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Soul.  By  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy  in  Cooper  Medical  College, 
San  Francisco,  pp.  332.  $1.25.  1889.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton ; 
Cincinnati :  Cranston  and  Stowe. 

Dr.  Wythe  has  here  given  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  leading  problems  in  psychophysics.  Apart  from  a  few  views 
on  minor  points,  the  general  presentation  of  the  subject  is  ably  con¬ 
ducted  and  forms  a  strong  vindication  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  cor¬ 
rect  anthropology.  The  author,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  is  “thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  Christian  philosophy  which  recognizes  a 
personal  Creator  and  the  dualism  of  matter  and  spirit  is  the  true  inter¬ 
preter  of  science,  and  that  all  progress  in  knowledge  is  consistent  with 
spiritual  and  eternal  verities  ”  He  has  written  out  of  a  large  practical 
familiarity  with  the  facts  of  science. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  fine  investigation  of  the  problem  of  life,  as  that 
problem  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  biologist  The  constitution 
of  protoplasm  or  bioplasm  is  described,  showing  that  it  has  powers  or 
functions  entirely  different  from  non-living  matter.  Its  various  proper¬ 
ties  are  pointed  out,  such  as  spontaneous  motion,  change  of  form,  in¬ 
herent  molecular  motions,  power  of  selection  and  growth,  constructive 
power,  progressive  differentiation,  repair  of  injuries,  and  reproduction. 
The  various  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  life,  or  of  the  difference  between 
living  and  non-living  matter,  are  reviewed,  and  the  inadequacy  of  every 
materialistic  explanation  is  clearly  shown.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
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requires  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  an  individual  soul,  or  spirit-  I 
ual  psyche,  in  each  organism,  for  the  phenomena  of  life.  Life  is  ftsy- 
chogenetic.  This  psychical  essence  is  specific  for  each  species,  and  in¬ 
dividual  in  each  individual.  The  soul  or  mind  is  not  viewed  as  identical 
with  the  physical  life,  but  as  the  proximate  cause  of  it.  The  bioplasm 
is  alive  by  virtue  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  soul,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  is  speedily  followed  by  molecular  death.  The  discussion 
of  this  problem  is  diversified  and  enriched  with  great  variety  of  facts 
and  illustrations  and  statements  from  leading  scientists. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  relation  between  mind  and  brain. 
Dr.  Wythe  maintains  that  the  mind  or  soul,  as  the  cause  of  life-action, 
is  to  be  considered  as  incarnate  in  the  entire  living  tissue,  and  not 
merely  in  the  brain  and  nerves.  For  his  differing  on  this  point  from 
almost  all  leading  writers,  he  offers  various  considerations  of  more  or 
less  force — probably  not  altogether  conclusive.  At  any  rate,  the  facts 
and  phenomena  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  mind  or  soul  to  the  sen- 
sorium,  justifies  the  author  in  claiming  that  the  doctrine  of  a  soul  in¬ 
carnate  in  bioplasm  accounts  for  the  known  physical  phenomena,  and 
that  the  mind,  although  linked  to  the  body  and  using  the  bodily  organs 
f  its  purposes  “is  not  dependent  on  them,  is  capable  of  independent 
acdon  and  may  ‘flourish  in  immortal  youth.’  ” 

Chapters  follow  on  The  Physiology  of  Consciousness,  Automatism 
and  Freedom,  Heredity,  and  The  Biblical  Psychology.  Dr.  Wythe’s 
discussion  of  the  physiology  of  the  soul,  while  bringing  to  view  many 
facts  of  importance  in  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body,  exhibits  the 
characteristic  unsatisfactoriness  which  is  found  to  mark  all  the  efforts 
to  present  consciousness  from  the  physiological  side.  The  terminology 
is  lacking  in  self-consistency.  The  process  itself  is  incompetent,  and 
every  thorough  psychologist  feels  the  inadequacy  of  the  offered  analy¬ 
sis  and  account.  Our  author’s  endeavor,  however,  has  not  been  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  full  view  of  consciousness,  but  rather  to  shed  on  the  subject  the 
light  supplied  by  the  physiological  conditions.  The  subjects  of  autom¬ 
atism  and  heredity  fall  more  directly  under  treatment  from  the  physical 
side,  and  the  author  makes  clear  the  insufficiency  of  materialistic  theories 
for  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  chapter  on  Biblical  Psychology  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  To  our  mind  the  author’s  trichotomistic  explanations 
are  at  once  uncalled  for  by  the  Bible  and  inconsistent  with  his  own  ac¬ 
count  of  the  problem  of  life  and  consciousness.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  capacities  of  the  human  soul  (psyche)  itself  may  not  cover  all  the 
phenomena  for  which  the  third  essence  is  invoked.  Indeed  the  author’s 
terminology  elsewhere  identifies  the  soul  itself  as  “the  spiritual  na¬ 
ture.” 

Though  Dr.  Wythe  does  not  discuss  Darwinism,  yet  incidentally  he 
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|  brings  to  view  various  facts  which  stand  strongly  in  the  way  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  evolutionary  explanation  of  the  different  orders  of  living  beings. 

m.  v. 


V.  PRACTICAL. 

The  Path  to  Wealth  j  Or  Light  from  My  Forge.  A  discussion  of  God’s 
Money  Laws.  The  Relation  between  Giving  and  Getting.  Cash  and 
Christianity.  By  a  Blacksmith.  Also  Additional  Papers  on  System¬ 
atic  Beneficence,  written  especially  for  this  work,  by  Rev.  E.  C.  B. 
Hallam,  Rev.  F.  R.  Beattie,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Rev.  R.  W  Woodsworth, 
Rev.  John  Pollard,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Africa.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  M. 
E.  Church,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  etc. 
Richmond,  Va.:  Johnson  &  Co. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Christian  Church  is  becoming  more  fully 
impressed  with  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  connected  with  tem¬ 
poral  possessions.  The  volume  is  a  result  of  this  conviction  and  is 
meant  to  widen  and  deepen  it.  The  obligation  to  cheerful  and  larger 
giving  for  the  support  of  the  Church  and  the  full  accomplishment  of  its 
work  is  here  very  clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth  It  is  a  trumpet  call  to 
Christians.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  old  order  of  tithes — in ‘some  of 
the  papers  perhaps  in  too  legalistic  a  form,  but  still  with  great  justice  as 
containing  a  general  divine,  as  well  as  natural  principle,  and  marking  a 
proportion  up  to  which  at  least  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Church  should  freely  come.  The  voluntary  giving  of  Christians 
should  surely  not  be  less  than  was  required  of  the  Jews.  Great  empha¬ 
sis  is  laid,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  on  the  temporal 
prosperity  promised  in  connection  with  liberality.  Probably  the  title  of 
the  book  and  some  incidental  statements  give  to  the  discussion  an  un¬ 
necessary  appearance  of  an  appeal  to  self-interest ;  but  the  promised 
temporal  prosperity  is  held  up  not  as  the  end  but  as  subsidiary  encour¬ 
agement  and  as  furnishing  opportunity  for  still  larger  benevolence. 
The  book  as  a  whole,  in  the  different  papers  which  it  embraces,  pre¬ 
sents  a  vigorous  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  well  adapted  to 
impress  every  reader  with  the  duty  and  privilege  of  systematic  benefi¬ 
cence  and  to  quicken  the  impulse  of  Christian  giving.  m.  v. 

Letters  of  Jesus.  Lenten  Lectures.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
author  of  “Lectures  on  the 'Gospels,'’  “Lectures  on  the  Epistles,” 
“Voices  from  Babylon,  ’  etc.,  etc.  pp.  343.  1889.  Philadelphia: 

Lutheran  Book  Store. 

/  . 

Dr.  Seiss  is  the  author  of  some  excellent  expository  works,  among 
them,  of  special  excellence,  his  lectures  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
This  volume  contains  twenty-one  lectures  on  the  letters  of  Jesus  through 
the  apostle  John  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  These  lectures 
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were  delivered  on  week-day  appointments  during  Lent  and  are  specially 
appropriate  for  the  season.  They  are  direct  and  practical,  free  from 
anything  merely  sensational,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system 
presented  in  place  and  an  evident  purpose  to  reach  the  heart  and  life  of 
the  hearer  or  reader. 


VI.  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Life  of  John  Price  Durbin ,  D.  D .,  LL.  D .,  with  an  Analysis  of 
His  Homiletic  Skill  and  Sacred  Oratory.  By  John  A.  Roche,  M.  D., 
D.  D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York:  Phillips  & 
Hunt ;  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe. 

Few  of  the  ministers  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism  have 
been  more  deserving  of  the  honor  of  a  memorial  volume  than  Dr.  Dur¬ 
bin,  or  have  been  favored  with  a  better  one  than  that  here  given  by  Dr. 
Roche.  It  is  a  wise  and  loving  tribute  to  a  gifted  and  useful  life.  While 
maintaining  a  steady  and  discriminating  judgment,  Dr.  Roche  has  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  inspiration  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and  warm  love. 
Unquestionably  Dr.  Durbin  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments  and  eminent 
service.*  He  came  on  the  stage  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  nation  and  the 
Church,  and  for  fifty  years  stood  in  the  public  gaze,  attracting  attention 
by  his  commanding  talents  and  efficient  leadership.  His  career  was 
part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  it  is  presented  with  life-like  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  these  pages.  It  is  a  special  merit  of  the  volume,  marking 
the  author’s  true  biographical  insight  and  skill,  that  it  every  where  pre¬ 
sents  Dr.  Durbin  himself.  From  the  first  to  the  last  he  is  made  to  move 
in  his  own  distinct  and  strong  personality  before  the  reader.  The  pic¬ 
turing  is  clear.  Everywhere  he  stands  forth  thinking,  speaking,  acting, 
throwing  the  charm  and  spell  of  his  strong  mind,  large  heart  and  ener¬ 
getic  life  over  all  who  trace  these  pages.  With  his  fine  subject,  the 
author  has  most  successfully  achieved  his  biographical  task,  and  given 
a  memoir  which  will  greatly  help  to  prolong  in  the  Church  the  happy 
influence  of  the  life  he  has  so  graphically  exhibited.  Young  men,  and 
young  ministers  especially,  will  be  instructed  by  it  in  the  secret  sources 
of  power  and  usefulnesss  and  find  in  it  inspiration  and  stimulation  to 

industry,  self-reliance,  courage,  Christian  consecration  and  fidelity. 

m.  v. 

John  the  Baptist ,  the  Forerunner  of  Our  Lord :  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  Ross  C.  Houghton,  D.  D.  pp.  372.  1889.  New  York:  Hunt  & 

Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe. 

This  is  the  fullest  biography  of  the  great  “forerunner  of  our  Lord” 
with  which  we  have  any  personal  acquaintance.  The  book  abounds  in 
thoughtful  and  judicious  expositions  of  the  word  of  God,  and  in  fine 
descriptions  of  eastern  life  and  character.  The  author  is  in  love  with 
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his  subject,  and  has  written  not  only  a  charming  but  an  instructive  nar¬ 
rative.  The  reading  of  this  volume  easily  makes  the  impression  that 
“among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist.”  The  book  may  be  very  serviceable  to  minis¬ 
ters  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
Sunday-school.  r. 

Laudes  Domini.  A  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
for  the  Sunday  School.  Edited  by  Charles  Seymour  Robinson.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Co. 

Few  men  in  this  country  have  taken  greater  pains  or  shown  equal 
taste  in  the  compilation  of  hymns  for  the  sanctuary  or  the  Sunday 
School  than  Dr.  Robinson.  His  numerous  works  of  this  character  sell 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  to  the  writer  this  is  a  cheering  indication 
that  many  of  the  Sunday  Schools  have  done  with  the  trashy  and  shabby 
stuff,  which  in  religion  is  the  counterpart  of  the  dime  novel  in  literature. 
The  present  collection  aims  especially  to  make  prominent  in  Sunday- 
school  worship  the  praises  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  contains  over 
350  pieces,  new  and  old,  melodic  and  harmonic,  artistic  and  plain,  devo¬ 
tional  and  churchly,  with  beautiful  typography  and  solid  paper.  We 
have  seen  no  similar  collection  that  is  better  adapted  for  the  expression 
of  divine  praise  and  the  development  of  a  healthy  spirituality. 

Bible  Characters .  By  Charles  Reade,  D.  C.  L.  pp.  106.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

These  charming  sketches  of  some  prominent  scripture  characters 
leave  only  regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  The  great  novelist 
and  dramatist  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  personalities  produced  in  the 
history  of  Revelation  as  well  as  how  to  portray  them.  He  considers 
the  characters  of  Scripture  a  marvel  of  the  mind,  and  aids  to  reasona¬ 
ble  faith  in  a  matter  where  faith  is  a  boon  and  disbelief  a  calamity.  And 
starting  with  this  conviction  he  has  invested  Nehemiah,  Jonah,  David 
and  Paul  with  an  interest  and  fascination  never  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
creations  of  his  imagination. 

Want  of  space  has  necessitated  the  exclusion  of  notices  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  publications  which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue  : 

Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Ten  Commandments .  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  by  George  Dana  Boardman.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

The  Beginnings  of  Ethics.  By  Rev.  Carrol  Cutler,  D.  D.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  By  G.  G.  Findlay.  Lectures  on  the  Elistory  of 
Preaching.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ker,  D.  D.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  &  Son. 

A  Latin  Dictionary  for  Schools.  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.  D.  Our 
English.  By  Prof.  A.  S.  Hill.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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SECTION  I.  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS. 

I.  THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPHUS. 

Flavins  Josephus ,  or,  as  he  calls  himself,  Joseph  the  son  of 
Matthias,  the  priest,  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  A.  D.  37.  From  his  own  biography  we  learn 
that  Josephus  was  of  sacerdotal  extraction  and  was  descended 
from  the  first  of  the  twenty -four  courses,  into  which  the  priest¬ 
hood  was  arranged.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  claimed  descent 
from  the  Asmoneans,  one  of  his  female  ancestors  having  been  a 
daughter  of  Jonathan  the  high  priest  (Ovyartpa  IoovaOov 
apXieploDS),  who  was  the  brother  of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  and 
the  first  high  priest  of  that  family.  His  early  years  seem  to 
have  been  spent  in  close  study,  for  he  tells  us  that,  when  “yet 
in  my  boyhood,  about  my  fourteenth  year,  my  love  of  literature 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration  (dia  to  cpiXoypappaTov 
V7t o  navToov  enpvovppv)^  insomuch  that  the  chief  priests  and 
leading  men  of  the  city  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  assembling, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  me  more  accurate  information  on  points 
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connected  with  our  legal  institutions”  (napi  tgjv  rojuipoov 
aHpifisGTspor  ri  yrdovcn ).* 


*This  may  seem  like  a  gross  exaggeration,  yet  not  at  all  improbable. 
“The  writings  of  Josephus  incontestably  prove  his  extraordinary  capac¬ 
ity,  and  especially  his  power  of  acquiring  and  of  employing  to  advan¬ 
tage  a  various  amount  of  erudition.  The  books  against  Apion,  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  work  of  a  man  whose  early  studies  had  embraced  little  or 
nothing  beyond  the  nugatory  logomachies  of  rabbinical  exposition,  indi¬ 
cate  powers  of  mind  of  a  high  order.  The  author  of  them,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  could  acquire  with  ease  what  was  the  most  foreign  to  his  habits 
of  thought  ;  and  could  command,  with  equal  ease,  what  he  had  thus  ac¬ 
quired.  This  faculty  of  “appliance,”  which  was  not  at  all  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Jewish  race,  displayed  itself,  we  cannot  doubt,  in  his  early 
course  ;  nor  could  it  fail  to  attract  notice.  His  “admitted”  superiority 
among  his  countrymen,  he  more  than  once  alludes  to,  and  he  affirms  it, 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  “Antiquities,”  where  he  confidently 
asserts  that  he  had  accomplished  his  task  of  laying  the  history  of  his 
people  before  the  Grecian  world,  in  a  manner  which  no  one  but  him¬ 
self,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  could  have  equaled.  As  to  his  country¬ 
men,  whatever  might  be  their  proficiency  in  their  own  Law,  they,  as  he 
says,  held  those  in  little  esteem  who  became  versed  in  foreign  languages  ; 
whereas,  he,  from  his  youth,  had  addicted  himself  to  such  acquirements, 
and  had  failed  in  nothing  but  in  mastering  the  nice  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language. 

Of  the  early  intelligence  of  such  a  man  we  may  well  be  prepared  to 
hear  what  is  extraordinary.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  mental  condi¬ 
tion  of  these  “priests  and  doctors,”  who  are  said,  while  he  was  yet  a 
boy,  to  have  sought  instruction  at  his  lips,  should  also  be  duly  consid¬ 
ered.  What  then  were  these  “teachers  of  the  Law”  at  the  time  which 
is  now  in  our  view?  (that  of  the  Christian  council  at  Jerusalem).  By 
infallible  lips  these  very  men  had  been  denounced  as  “blind  leaders  of 
the  blind.”  A  nugatory,  sophistical,  and  frivolous  mode  of  thinking 
was  their  characteristic.  The  mingled  perverseness  and  infatuation 
which  comes,  as  a  cloud,  upon  whoever  forsakes  the  divine  Testimony, 
and  prefers  to  it  the  “vain  traditions  and  commandments  of  men,”  had 
darkened  their  understandings:  there  was  “no  light  in  them  ”  “Fools 
and  blind”  were  they,  even  before  the  moment  when  their  mad  rejection 
of  their  King  and  Saviour  had  drawn  upon  them  a  judicial  perplexity  of 
soul.  Every  year,  as  it  elapsed,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  rendered 
any  consistent  interpretation  of  prophecy  more  and  more  difficult  to 
those  who  had  so  fatally  overlooked  its  true  import.  Consequently, 
those  shifts  and  evasive  glosses  to  which  desperate  pride  is  driven,  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  and  more  absurd,  and  less  and  less  defensible. 
The  mere  adherence  to  these  fallacies  operated,  by  a  reflected  influence, 
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At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
varying  and  special  tenets  of  the  three  great  Jewish  sects:  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Essenes,*  for,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“it  seemed  to  me  that,  after  such  an  investigation,  I  should  be 
qualified  to  select  the  best.  Submitting,  therefore,  to  various 
austerities,  and  undergoing  many  laborious  exercises,  I  passed 
through  the  three  sects.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  I  had  thus  acquired,  on  hearing  of  one  named  Banus,  who 
spent  his  life  in  the  desert,  wearing  such  clothing  as  might  be 
had  from  trees,  eating  the  food  which  the  earth  spontaneously 
supplied,  and  using  frequent  ablutions  of  cold  water  by  day  and 
by  night,  for  purposes  of  purity — I  took  him  as  my  exem¬ 
plar;  and  having  continued  with  himf  three  years,  and  attained 

to  stultify  still  further  the  mind  of  the  rabbi.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  bold,  simple-hearted,  perspicuous,  scriptural  and  conclusive  argu¬ 
ments  of  Christian  teachers,  such  as  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Apollos,  were 
echoing  around  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Often,  at  this  very  time,  were 

these  same  priests  and  doctors  confounded,  in  the  hearing  of  the  peo- 

■ 

pie,  and  compelled,  if  not  to  blush,  yet  to  grind  their  teeth  in  vexation. 

“Such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  the  difficulties  of  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  urgent,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  rabbis  to  a 
renewed  diligence  in  searching  for  plausible  evasions  of  the  prophetic 
text.  Ingenuity  was  racked  to  find  the  means  of  turning  aside  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  as  wielded  by  the  Christian  teachers.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  thought  altogether  improbable  that  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  various  acquirements  of  one  like  the  young  Josephus, 
whose  range  of  thought  was  so  much  wider  than  their  own,  should 
have  been  caught  at,  as  a  source  of  new  sophistries,  or  of  unthought- 
of  hypotheses.” 

“Connecting,  therefore,  our  author’s  affirmation,  so  coolly  advanced, 
with  the  critical  position  of  the  Jewish  doctors  at  this  very  moment, 
when  the  Christian  doctrine  was  rapidly  spreading  among  the  people, 
and  when  even  ‘a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith,’  we  must  regard  it  as  by  no  means  so  inexplicable,  or  inadmissi¬ 
ble,  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear.”  (Traill,  Jewish  War  of  Flavius 
Josephus ,  p.  cxxviii.  sq.) 

*Schiirer  makes  Josephus  pass  through  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees  and  Essenes.  ( Neutest .  Zeitgeschichte ,  p.  20,  and  in  Herzog- 
Plitt  R eat- Ency clop . ,  vn.,  109). 

JThe  reading  with  him  (  •  ■■  ,  a  can  only  be  understood  on  the 

supposition  that  Banus  himself  was  an  Essene,  which  is  not  probable. 
He  rather  represented  a  distinct  type  of  a  religious  life,  of  which  Jose- 
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my  object,  I  returned  to  the  city.”  Upon  his  return  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  he  joined  the  Pharisees,  which  does  not  mean,  as  has  been 
inferred,  that  Josephus  became  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Pharisa¬ 
ical  school,  since  such  a  view  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
many  unfavorable  remarks,  which  Josephus  himself  makes  con¬ 
cerning  the  Pharisees,  and  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  the  Es- 
senes.*  In  the  famous  passage  which  treats  of  the  three  sectsf 
and  to  which  he  often  refers, J  Josephus  praises  the  Essenes  that 
they  “love  each  other  more  than  do  the  other  sects.  All  pleas¬ 
ures,  as  if  an  evil,  they  reject,  but  continence,  and  the  control  of 
the  passions,  they  deem  an  especial  virtue.  Riches  they  de¬ 
spise,  and  worthy  of  admiration  is  the  community  of  goods 
among  them.  Nor  can  you  find  any  one  of  them  distinguished 
by  greater  opulence  than  another.§  Just  in  the  direction  of 
their  resentment,  they  restrain  the  passion  of  anger,  they  take 
the  lead  in  piety,  and  are  the  very  servants  of  peace.  A  simple 
affirmation  is  among  them  more  valid  than  an  oath  ;  and  swear¬ 
ing  they  shun,  looking  upon  it  as  worse  than  perjury ;  for  they 
pronounce  him  to  be  already  condemned,  without  an  appeal  to 
God,  who  cannot  be  believed. ||  Before  any  one  is  fully  admit¬ 
ted  to  their  common  food,  he  is  bound  by  fearful  oaths,  first  to 
cultivate  piety  towards  God,  then  to  observe  justice  towards 
men,  to  hurt  no  one  unjustly,  either  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
own  mind,  or  by  command  laid  upon  him  ;  ever  to  hate  the 
wicked,  and  to  take  part  with  the  good,  uniformly  to  exhibit 
good  faith  to  all,  especially  to  those  in  power,  etc.”lf  He  winds 
up  by  saying  that  their  “theological  views  are  an  irresistible  at¬ 
traction  to  those  who  have  once  tasted  their  philosophy.”** 

Indeed  these  are  words  rather  of  an  Essene  than  of  a  Phari¬ 
see,  and  with  this  agrees,  what  Josephus  says  of  the  Pharisees. 

phus  was  anxious  to  gain  experience.  Perhaps  the  reading  with  them 
[nap  ocvroA-)  Is  the  better  one,  because  it  removes  the  difficulty  of 
how  Josephus  could  become  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  these  three 
sects  and  yet  spend  three  years  with  Banus. 

*On  the  Essenes  in  general,  comp,  my  art.  in  Schaff-Herzog  Ency- 
clop.  s.  v. 

t Jewish  War ,  II.,  8. 

%Antiq.,  xm.,  io,  6;  xv.,  io,  4;  xviit.,  1,  2. 

%War,  11.,  8,  2,  3.  ||Ibid.,  §6.  Iflbid.,  §7. 


**Ibid.  §11. 
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For  while  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Essenes,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  Pharisees  in  terms  which  do  not  redound  to  their 
honor.*  By  the  fickleness  of  Josephus’  character  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  the  motives  which  may  have  led  him  to 
speak  thus  of  a  party  to  which,  though  from  political  motives, 
he  belonged.  This  much,  however,  cannot  be  denied  that  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  he  held  all  his  life 
long.  Among  these  we  may  specially  mention  his  ascription  of 
all  the  evil  that  beset  the  soul  to  its  dwelling  in  the  body,  from 
which  it  would  therefore  be  freed  by  death  in  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  a  certain  Eleazar,  but  which  undoubtedly  contains  Jose¬ 
phus’  thoughts:  “Life,  not  death,  is  a  misfortune  to  men.  For 
it  is  death  that  gives  liberty  to  the  soul,  and  permits  it  to  depart 
to  its  proper  and  pure  abode,  where  it  will  be  free  from  every 
calamity.  But  so  long  as  it  is  imprisoned  in  a  mortal  body,  and 
infected  with  its  miseries,  it  is,  to  speak,  most  truly,  dead ;  for 
association  with  what  is  mortal  befits  not  that  which  is  divine. 
Be  it,  then,  that  the  soul,  even  while  incarcerated  in  the  body, 
is  capable  of  much  *  *  but  it  is  not  until,  freed  from  that 

weight  which  hangs  suspended  from  it  and  drags  it  down  to 
earth,  the  soul  hath  re-assumed  its  proper  sphere,  that  it  enjoys 
a  blessed  energy,  and  a  power  every  way  unrestricted,  remain¬ 
ing  as  God  himself,  imperceptible  to  human  eyes.’  t  That 
these  views  were  really  peculiar  to  the  Essenes,  we  see  from 
another  passage,  where  it  is  stated  as  their  doctrine,  that  the 
souls  “emanating  from  the  most  subtle  ether,  are  enfolded  in 
bodies,  as  prisons,  to  which  they  are  drawn  by  some  natural 
spell.  But  when  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  as  if  re¬ 
leased  from  a  long  captivity,  they  rejoice,  and  are  borne  up¬ 
ward.”;!;  To  this  we  may  add  his  strong  views  on  what,  for 
“want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  designate  as  Predestinarianism,” 
in  many  passages.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  “that  Essenism 
retained  its  hold  upon  Josephus  all  his  days  ;  and  that  his  ideal 
of  Judaism  would  have  been  what  he  had  learned  and  witnessed 
among  that  party.” 

*Ibid.  1.,  29,  2;  Antiq.,  xm.,  10,  5,  6;  15,  5;  16,  1;  xvn.,  2,  4. 
Schiirer  thinks,  that  what  Josephus  says  about  the  Pharisees  in  Antiq 
xvii.,  2,  4,  is  copied  from  Nicholaus  of  Damascus. 

t  War,  vii.,  8,  7.  Jlbid.,  11.,  8,  11. 
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But  to  resume  our  narrative.  Having  left  Banus,  Josephus 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Phari 
sees,  and  this  from  political  motives.*  At  that  time  no  one 
could  have  popular  influence  or  support  without  belonging  to 
the  Pharisees — that  is  to  them  as  a  party  without  necessarily 
implying  acceptance  of  all  their  tenets  of  practice  of  their  ob¬ 
servances  beyond  what  was  convenient  or  absolutely  requisite, f 
and  in  this  sense  Josephus,  too,  was  a  Pharisee,  “but  his  Phari¬ 
saism,  we  may  conjecture,  was  not  much  deeper  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  his  phylactery!” 

In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome 
(A.  D.  64),  in  order  to  make  interest  in  favor  of  certain  priests 
who  had  been  sent  there,  to  answer  some  unimportant  charge, 
by  Felix.  They  were  friends  of  Josephus,  and  his  zeal  in  their 
favor  was  heightened  by  hearing  that,  with  religious  attachment 
to  the  Law,  they  refused  when  in  prison,  to  eat  any  unclean 
food,  but  lived  on  figs  and  nuts.  On  his  voyage,  he  was  ship¬ 
wrecked,  like  St.  Paul,  and  in  great  danger.  His  ship  foundered 
in  the  Adriatic,  six  hundred  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were 
cast  into  the  sea,  eighty  contrived  to  swim,  and  were  taken  up 
by  a  ship  from  Gyrene.  They  arrived  at  Puteoli,  the  usual  land¬ 
ing-place,  and  Josephus  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Aliturus, 
an  actor,  a  Jew  by  birth,  and,  from  his  profession,  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  at  the  court.  Through  him  he  was  introduced  to  the  pros¬ 
elyte  Poppaea,!  the  paramour  and  wife  of  the  emperor  Nero, 

*This  we  infer  from  the  expression  noXireveaSai. 

fThat  not  all  who  belonged  to  the  Pharisees  were  such  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  we  infer  from  the  words  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
addressed  on  his  death-bed  to  his  queen  Alexandra:  “Fear  not  the 
Pharisees,  and  fear  not  those  who  are  not  Pharisees.  But  fear  the  hyp¬ 
ocrites  who  pretend  to  be  Pharisees — the  varnished  Pharisees — whose 
acts  are  the  acts  of  Zimri,  and  who  claim  the  reward  of  i  hinehas.” 
The  Talmud  itself  speaks  of  seven  kinds  of  Pharisees  (comp.  Jerus. 
Berachoth ,  ix.,  7,  Bab.  Sotah ,  fol.  22,  col.  2),  proof  enough  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  among  them. 

^Schiller  ( Geschichte  des  Romanis chen  Kaiserreichs ,  p.  583,  note), 
denies  that  Poppaea  was  a  proselyte.  But  everything  points  towards 
Poppaea’s  Judaism.  Aliturus  was  probably  not  the  only  Jew  in  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  According  to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  13,  45)  she  never  went  out 
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and  by  her  influence  the  captive  priests  were  liberated.  Jose¬ 
phus  was  dismissed  by  the  empress  laden  with  rich  presents. 
May  be  that  while  at  Rome,  Josephus  studied  diligently  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which  few  of  his 
countrymen  could  write,  still  fewer  speak  with  correct  pronun- 
4  ciation.  As  Josephus  was  in  Rome  in  the  year  64,  “it  is  not 
impossible  that  Paul  may  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  general 
release  of  Jewish  prisoners,”*  effected  by  the  interference  of 
Poppaea,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Josephus  during  his 
stay  in  Rome  became  acquainted  with  the  work  and  words  of 
St.  Paul,  since  “these  things  had  not  been  done  in  a  corner,” 
and  he  was  “preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  the 

without  having  her  face  partially  veiled  ( velata  parte  oris )  and  refused 
to  be  burned,  but  requested  to  be  embalmed  (Ibid.,  16,  6).  Besides  Jo¬ 
sephus  calls  her  Ssoffefitf  ( Antt .  xx.,  8,  u)  which  means  a  monotheist. 
Farrar  speaks  thus  of  “the  harlot  empress,”  as  he  styles  Poppaea: 
“Nero  became  deeply  enamored  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  his 
friend  Otho,  and  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  cold-blooded  intriguers  amid 
the  abandoned  society  of  Roman  matrons.  Nero  was  deeply  smitten 
with  her  infantile  features,  the  soft  complexion,  which  she  preserved  by 
daily  bathing  in  warm  asses’-milk,  her  assumed  modesty,  her  genial 
conversation  and  sprightly  wit.  He  was  specially  enchanted  with  the 
soft  abundant  hair,  the  envy  of  Roman  beauties,  for  which  he  invented 
the  fantastic,  and,  to  Roman  writers,  the  supremely  ludicrous  epithet  of 
“amber  tresses.”  If  Otho  was  one  of  the  worst  corrupters  of  Nero’s 
character,  he  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  Nero  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  forming  a  connexion  with  a  woman  who  instigated  him  to  yet 
more  frightful  enormities.  Up  to  this  time  his  crimes  had  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  his  follies  had  taken  no  worse 
form  than  safe  and  cowardly  outrages  on  defenceless  passengers  in  the 
streets  at  night,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  But  from  the  day  that  he  first  saw  Poppaea  a  headlong  deterior¬ 
ation  is  traceable  in  his  character.  Hers  was  the  jealousy  which  had 
goaded  Nero  to  matricide ;  hers  not  improbably  was  the  instigated  fa¬ 
naticism  of  a  proselyte  which  urged  him  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  martyr 
blood.  And  she  had  her  reward.  A  woman  of  whom  Tacitus  has  not 
a  word  of  good  |o  say,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  repulsive  even  to 
a  Suetonius,  is  handed  down  by  the  renegade  Pharisee  as  ‘a  devout 
woman’ — as  a  worshipper  of  God  !”  ( Early  Days  of  Christianity,  p. 

25,  37)- 

*Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church ,  1.,  p.  329  (New  York,  1882). 
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things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence, 
no  man  forbidding  him.”* 

When  Josephus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  affairs  in  the 
utmost  confusion ;  great  preparations  were  making  for  war,  and 
the  insurgents  were  in  high  spirits.  There  were  several  causes 
which  finally  led  to  an  open  revolt.  With  Herod  the  Great, 
“the  Jewish  Othello,”!  the  independence  of  Judaea  may  be  said 
to  have  expired  and  though  his  son  Archelaus  “did  reign  in  the 
room  of  his  father  Herod,”  he  was  no  more  than  a  puppet  in 
the  hand  of  Rome ;  and  soon  the  shadow  of  his  authority  was 
taken  away,  and  Judaea  became  ostensibly  a  Roman  province, 
administered  by  a  Roman  governor  or  procurator,  of  whom  the 
first  appointed  was  Caponius  (A.  D.  6-9).  Under  Pontius  Pilate 
(A.  D.  26-36),  the  fifth  procurator,  the  clouds  seemed  gathering 
for  a  storm  of  insurrection,  which  was  nearly  breaking  forth, 
when  the  brutal  emperor  Caligula  blasphemously  proclaimed 
himself  a  god,  and  issued  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  him  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  were  in 
despair,  and  the  prefect  of  Syria,  Petronius,  to  whom  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  imperial  order  was  assigned,  ventured  with  un¬ 
wonted  humanity  to  incur  the  heavy  responsibility  of  writing  to 
Caligula,  deprecating  his  purpose. J  The  emperor  was  furious, 
but  his  timely  death  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  blas¬ 
phemy,  changed  for  a  time  the  course  of  events,  lulled  the  rising 
tempest  and  saved  the  considerate  prefect. 

Claudius,  the  successor  of  Caligula,  annexed  the  government 
of  Judaea  to  that  of  Galilee,  and  gave  the  sceptre  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  so  that  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  once  more  united 
under  a  descendant  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  Herod  Agrippa’s 
death, §  Judaea  fell  completely  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 


*Acts ,  28  :  31. 

fThus  the  late  dean  Stanley  styles  him  with  the  addition  “but  with 
more  than  a  Desdemona  for  his  victim.”  ( History  of  the  Jewish 
Church ,  hi.,  p.  481).  ^ 

%Antiq.,  xviii,  8,  3-6;  War,  11.,  3-5. 

§A.  D.  44.  He  is  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  12  :  19-23.  His  end  is  thus  described.  Agrippa  ordered  a  splen¬ 
did  festival  at  Caesarea,  in  honor  of  the  emperor.  Multitudes  of  the 
highest  rank  flocked  together  from  all  quarters.  On  the  second  day  of 
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and  was  governed  by  procurators.  The  first  appointed  to  this 
office,  Cuspius  Fadus,  showed  them  too  plainly  what  sort  of 
treatment  they  were  thenceforward  to  expect. 

Ventidius  Cumanus,  who,  in  A.  D.  47,  succeeded  Tiberius 
Alexander  as  governor  of  Judaea,  aggravated  the  popular  dis¬ 
contents  by  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  Felix  came  into  the  room 
of  Cumanus  in  50 ;  he  acted  with  much  vigor  in  trying  to  put 
down  the  masked  assassins,  or  Sikars,  who  had  become  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  people,  especially  at  Jerusalem.  To  him  succeeded 
Porcius  Festus  (A.  D.  60-62),  who  again  was  followed  by  the 
rapacious  Albinus,  with  whom  everything  became  venal.  His 
atrocities,  intolerable  as  they  were,  were  however  surpassed  by 
Gessius  T  lor  us  (A.  D.  64-66),  who  made  the  people  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  administration  of  the  rapacious  Albinus.  To 
the  shameless  violences  and  enormous  crimes  of  Florus  is  to  be 
attributed  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  as  a  national  re¬ 
volt.  The  immediate  incitement  was  the  scandalous  behavior 
of  Florus  toward  the  Jews,  on  occasion  of  a  riot  at  Caesarea 

the  spectacle  ;  at  the  early  dawn,  the  king  entered  the  theatre  in  a  robe 
of  silver,  which  glittered  with  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  excite  general  admiration. 
Some  of  his  flatterers  set  up  a  shout,  “A  present  god  !”  Agrippa  did 
not  repress  the  impious  adulation  which  spread  through  the  theatre. 
At  that  moment  he  looked  up,  and  saw  an  owl  perched  over  his  head, 
on  a  rope.  The  owl  had  once  been  to  him  a  bird  of  good  omen.  While 
he  was  in  chains  at  Rome,  a  fellow  prisoner,  a  German,  had  augured, 
from  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  birds,  his  future  splendid  fortune  ; 
but  he  had  added  this  solemn  warning,  that,  when  he  saw  that  bird 
again,  at  the  height  of  his  fortune,  he  would  die  within  five  days.  The 
fatal  omen,  proceeds  Josephus,  pierced  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  with 
deep  melancholy  he  said,  “Your  god  will  soon  suffer  the  common  lot  of 
mortality.”  He  was  immediately  struck,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
volume,  by  an  angel.  He  was  seized  with  violent  internal  pains,  and 
carried  to  his  palace.  There  he  lingered  five  days  in  extreme  agony, 
being  “eaten  of  worms,”  the  cause  of  his  intestine  disorder.  ( Antiq ., 
xix.,  8).  To  the  Christian  Church  he  was  a  persecutor,  and  put  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  to  death,  having  the  desire  of  “pleasing  the  Jews.” 
(Acts  12  :  3).  On  Agrippa’s  death  comp,  also  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl., 
11.,  10;  Ranisch,  De  Lucae  et  Josephi  in  ?norte  Herodis  Agrippae  con¬ 
sensu ,  Lps.  1745  ;  Gerlach  in  Zeitschr.  fir  luth.  Theol .,  1869,  pp.  57-62. 
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(April  A.  D.  66),  in  which  the  Greek  and  Jewish  population  of 
that  city  had  fought  each  other  in  the  streets.  Soon  followed  a 
massacre  of  the  Jewish  people  by  the  Roman  soldiers  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  under  the  eye  of  Florus.  The  fruitless  intervention  of 
Agrippa,  and  his  consequent  retirement  to  his  own  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  left  the  proud  city  to  its  irremediable  doom.  The  more 
moderate  party  took  possession  of  the  upper  city;  those  in  favor 
of  war,  headed  by  the  zealots,  of  the  lower  city  and  the  Temple, 
thus  preparing  to  confirm  the  truth  of  that  word,  “A  city  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.” 

The  sole  hope  of  the  peace-party  lay  in  the  advance  of  Ces- 
tius  Gailus  from  Syria.  He  came,  indeed,  and  occupied  the 
northern  suburb  Bezetha,  which  he  fired ;  but  was  forced  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  finally  defeated  in  the  defiles  of  Bethhoron,  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  material  of  war.  This  was  on  the  8th  Dius,  or 
1 5th  October  A.  D.  66. 

The  rebels  returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  having  expe¬ 
rienced  very  little  loss.  When  the  first  rapture  of  victory  in  the 
minds  of  the  heroic  men  of  Jerusalem  had  given  place  to  reflec¬ 
tion,  they  felt  that  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  would  be 
concentrated,  if  needful,  to  avenge  the  unpardonable  insult  of  a 
defeat.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  men  of  all  parties  were 
compelled  to  choose  their  side,  that  Jewish  Christians,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  injunctions  of  Christ,  abandoned  their  homes, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  their  bishop,  found  a  place  of  refuge 
at  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  whole  country  was  at  once 
put  into  martial  order ;  officers  were  chosen  for  the  government 
of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  repair  of  its  walls.  Skilful  and  valiant 
generals  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  mil¬ 
itary  governors  were  set  over  the  various  districts,  and  the  most 
important  strongholds.  The  frontier  province  of  Galilee,  which 
would  first  meet  the  iron  storm  of  Roman  vengeance,  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Syria,  the  military  force  of  the  east,  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  Josephus ,  who  now  appears  for  the  first  time  on 
the  arena  of  the  world’s  history.  In  the  dissensions  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  he  seems  to  have  had  little  sympathy  with  either  “the  moral 
impulses,  or  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  agitation.  He  coolly 
regarded  the  threatened  insurrection  on  grounds  of  political  and 
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military  calculation.  Such  was  the  habit  of  his  mind;  and  his 
works  demonstrate  that,  in  a  degree  extremely  rare  among  his 
countrymen,  perhaps  among  any  of  the  conquered  nations,  he 
was  competent  to  estimate  the  comparative  omnipotence  of 
Rome — to  measure,  with  the  grasp  of  a  statesman,  the  forces  of 
the  empire — to  discern  the  reasons,  causes,  and  consistency  of 
its  power ;  and  to  forecast  the  consequence  of  resistance,  if  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  people  so  inconsiderable  as  the  Jews.  The  whole 
tenor  of  his  narrative,  and  the  history  of  the  war,  demonstrates 
that,  from  the  first  moment,  he  clearly  anticipated  the  event  of 
the  frantic  effort  of  his  nation  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
He  well  knew  that,  whatever  momentary  success  might  attend 
the  early  outburst  of  popular  feeling ;  or  even  although  entire 
legions  might  share  the  fate  of  Cestius  and  his  army,  the  noise 
of  such  a  disaster,  ringing  through  the  world,  would  only  serve 
as  a  triumph-call,  bringing  upon  the  devoted  province  a  de¬ 
layed,  but  a  tenfold  desolation. 

“Entertaining  these  views,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  so, 
several  courses  were  before  him  :  not  indeed  that  of  mastering 
the  fiery  spirits  of  the  agitators — call  them  patriots,  or  call  them 
fanatics,  who  promoted  the  revolt ;  for,  whatever  might  be  his 
talents,  he  wanted  the  qualification  for  a  task  so  difficult  as  this  ; 
he  wanted  depth  of  soul,  he  wanted  a  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  national  sentiment.  But  he  might,  especially  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  favor  he  had  already  won  in  the  palace  of  Nero, 
have  seized  so  fine  an  occasion  for  recommending  himself  at 
Rome,  by  offering  his  services  in  the  work  of  circumventing 
and  betraying  his  deluded  countrymen.  This  part  Josephus  did 
not  take,”*  and  whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  he  who 
at  first  was  a  mere  looker-on,  yielded  at  last  to  that  faction, 
which  he  saw  ft  would  be  perilous  any  longer  to  resist,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  government  with  a  determination  to  defend  his 
country  to  the  utmost.  Uniting  moderation  with  firmness,  he 
sought  to  repress  the  lawlessness  which  he  found  prevailing,  to 
cement  the  various  selfish  parties  in  the  common  bond  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  to  organize  a  system  of  government — by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  Sanhedrin  of  seventy,  and  seven  judges  in  each 


*Traill,  Josephus’  Jewish  War,  p.  11,  sq. 
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city, — as  well  as  of  military  defence,  by  fortifying  the  most  de¬ 
fensible  towns  and  by  raising  an  army  of  100,000  men,  whom 
he  organized  according  to  the  Roman  model,*  and  diligently 
exercised  in  all  the  manoeuvres  of  war.  His  own  conduct, 
which  he  describes  as  free  from  tyranny  and  above  corruption, 
soon  endeared  him  to  the  people  and  won  their  confidence, 
though  with  a  fickleness  common  to  all  ages  and  countries  they 
were  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  ambitious  dema¬ 
gogues  who  envied  Josephus  his  popularity.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these  was  John  of  Giscliala,  an  unscrupulous,  bigoted 
and  cruel  man,  at  least  honest,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  against 
Rome.  John  mistrusted  Josephus,  and  not  without  reason. 
Some  youths  from  the  village  of  Dabaritta,  in  the  Great  Plain, 
waylaid  and  plundered  an  officer  of  Agrippa  and  Bernice.  With 
their  spoils  they  went  to  Josephus,  then  at  Tarichaea.  Josephus 
reprehended  them  for  their  violence  to  the  king’s  servant,  and 
committed  the  property  he  had  received  to  the  custody  of  one 
of  the  chief  citizens  of  Tarichaea,  with  the  design  of  returning 
it  to  the  owners.  The  robbers  deprived  of  their  booty,  raised 
loud  outcries  against  Josephus,  whom  they  accused  of  being  in 
a  treasonable  league  with  the  king.  A  vast  multitude  of  armed 
men  assembled  and  thronged  the  circus  of  Tarichaea ;  some 
cried  out  to  depose,  some  to  burn  him.  The  principal  fomenter 
of  the  uproar  was  the  son  of  Sapphias,  Joshua,  at  that  time 
chief  magistrate  of  Tiberias,  who  with  the  law  of  Moses  in  his 
hands,  presented  himself  to  the  people,  and  thus  addressed 
them  :  “If  you  cannot  bring  yourselves  to  hate  Josephus  on 
account  of  your  own  wrongs,  citizens,  yet,  looking  with  rever¬ 
ence  on  your  country’s  laws,  which  your  commander-in-chief  is 
about  to  betray,  and,  detesting  him  for  their  sakes,  punish  the 
man  who  has  dared  to  do  such  things.f” 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  circus,  Josephus  was  fast 
asleep  at  his  house.  The  tumult  outside  awoke  him,  and  with¬ 
out  losing  the  presence  of  mind,  Josephus  repaired  to  the  hip¬ 
podrome,  where  he  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  mourner,  with  a 
sword  hung  round  his  neck.  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
bedewing  it  with  his  tears,  and  thus  excited  compassion.  When 


*War ,  11.,  20,  6-8. 
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general  silence  prevailed,  he  addressed  the  Taricheans  in  the 
following  manner:  “My  countrymen,  to  die,  I  refuse  not,  if 
justice  so  require.  I  wish,  however,  before  my  death,  to  give 
you  a  true  statement  of  the  facts.  Aware  that  this  your  city  is 
famed  for  hospitality,  and  is  crowded  with  numbers  who  have 
abandoned  their  native  soil,  and  have  come  to  share  your  for¬ 
tunes,  I  had  formed  the  design  of  fortifying  it  with  this  money, 
which,  though  about  to  be  expended  on  your  own  walls,  has 
notwithstanding  excited  your  anger.”  This  bold  address  threw 
the  Taricheans  on  his  side.  The  ringleaders  he  enticed  into 
his  house,  and  there  executed  on  them  the  most  cruel  vengeance. 
Yet  a  second  time,  in  a  rising  at  Tiberias,  Josephus  with  two 
companions,  escaped  only  by  a  ruse  from  the  hands  of  John 
of  Gischala.  But  a  greater  danger  than  such  plots  soon  threat¬ 
ened  him  from  Jerusalem  itself.  John  of  Gischala  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  such  a  strong  feeling  against  him  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  that  a  deputation  of  four  leading  men  was  sent  to  Galilee 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  of  treachery  against  Josephus,  and  if 
found  guilty  to  depose  him  of  his  position,  and  if  necessary  by 
force.  Josephus,  being  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  tried 
all  means  to  have  this  order  revoked,  and  through  the  influence 
of  his  friends  at  Jerusalem  he  succeeded.  The  deputies  were 
recalled  and  as  they  would  not  obey,  they  were  seized  by  Jose¬ 
phus  and  sent  back  to  Jerusalem  under  an  armed  escort.  Amid 
these  events  the  year  66  passed.  The  year  67  witnessed  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Galilean  drama.  The  despatches  from  Ces- 
tius,  which  announced  his  defeat,  and  attributed  his  whole  mis¬ 
fortune  to  Florus,  reached  the  Emperor  Nero  at  Achaia,  who 
without  delay  appointed  Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war  in  Judea. 
Vespasian  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  found  Agrippa  wait¬ 
ing  his  arrival,  whilst  his  son  Titus  went  to  Alexandria,  and 
thence  brought  two  legions  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  whole  army  amounted  to  60,000  regulars,  horse  and 
foot,  besides  followers  of  the  camp,  who  were  also  accustomed 
to  military  service  and  could  fight  on  occasion.  The  army  as¬ 
sembled  during  the  Winter  at  Ptolemais,  to  commence  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Spring. 

While  this  mighty  army  lay  at  Ptolemais,  preparing  to  open 
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the  campaign,  Josephus,  without  waiting  till  a  blow  should  be 
struck,  retired  to  the  fortified  city  of  Tiberius.  As  this  city  was 
not  strong  enough  to  offer  safety  to  Josephus  and  his  followers, 
he  retired  to  Jotapata,  a  strong  fortress.  This  was  on  the  2 1st 
May,  A.  D.  67.  The  next  evening  the  army  of  Vespasian  was 
already  under  its  walls.  Without  narrating  the  details  of  this 
siege,  which  in  the  description  of  Josephus  read  like  a  romance, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  on  the  forty-seventh  day  of  the  siege, 
this  unhappy  city  fell.  A  deserter  informed  the  Romans  that 
from  very  weariness  the  guard  fell  asleep  on  the  wails  in  the 
morning.  Soon  after  midnight  a  chosen  corps  silently  scaled 
the  citadel,  where  danger  was  least  apprehended.  Titus  and 
the  tribune  Domitius  Sabinus,  were  the  first  on  the  walls.  The 
sleeping  guards  were  massacred,  and  the  citadel  occupied.  As 
morning  broke  the  dense  columns  of  the  Romans  poured  down 
upon  the  city.  Forty  thousand  Jews  slain  during  the  siege  of¬ 
fered  the  first  sacrifice  to  Roman  vengeance.  The  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground  and  all  the  defences  were  burnt.  Thus  fell 
Jotapata,  on  the  first  day  of  Panemus  (July)  in  the  year  67.* 

But  among  the  dead,  the  Romans  sought  in  vain  for  the  body 
of  their  obstinate  and  subtle  enemy,  Josephus.  Vespasian  him¬ 
self  expressed  great  anxiety  for  his  capture,  but  all  their  search 
was  baffled,  as  Josephus  was  concealed  in  a  cistern  with  forty  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Jotapata.  At  last  he  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  a  woman  to  save  her  own  life.  Vespasian  immedi¬ 
ately  dispatched  two  tribunes,  to  induce  Josephus,  by  a  promise 
of  his  life,  to  surrender.  But  Josephus  had  no  great  confidence 
in  Roman  mercy,  and  refused  to  come  forth,  till  Vespasian  sent 
another  tribune,  Nicanor,  with  whom  he  had  been  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  Nicanor  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  cistern  and  en¬ 
larged  on  the  natural  generosity  of  the  Romans,  and  their  ad¬ 
miration  of  so  gallant  an  enemy ;  he  assured  the  suspicious 
Josephus  that  Vespasian  had  no  intention  against  his  life,  but 
was  anxious  to  save  a  man  who  had  displayed  such  noble  self- 
devotion  ;  and  strongly  urged  that  his  delay  would  be  of  little 
use,  as  they  might  easily  take  him  by  force.  He  moreover  ad¬ 
ded  this,  that  Vespasian,  had  he  been  resolved  to  impose  upon 
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him,  would  not  have  sent  to  him  a  friend  of  his  own,  nor  put 
the  fairest  color  upon  the  vilest  action,  by  pretending  friendship 
and  meaning  perfidiousness ;  nor  would  he  have  himself  acqui¬ 
esced,  or  come  to  him,  had  it  been  to  deceive  him. 

The  Roman  soldiers  would  have  settled  the  affair  in  a  much 
more  summary  manner ;  they  were  with  difficulty  restrained  by 
their  commander  from  throwing  fire  into  the  cistern.  As  Nica- 
nor  lay  hard  at  Josephus  to  comply,  and  he  understood  how  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy  threatened  him,  he  called  to  mind  the 
dreams,  which  had  so  precisely  foretold  all  the  calamities  of  the 
Jews,  and  all  which  was  to  happen  to  the  future  emperor  of 
Rome.  Now7,  Josephus, — as  he  writes  himself* — was  an  adept 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ;  as  a  priest  he  had  deeply  stud¬ 
ied  the  prophecies  of  the  sacred  books.  He  wras  suddenly  and, 
doubtless,  most  opportunely  seized  wfith  divine  inspiration,  and 
setting  before  him  the  tremendous  images  of  the  dreams  he  had 
lately  had,  he  put  up  a  secret  prayer  to  God  and  said :  “Since 
it  pleases  thee,  who  hast  created  the  Jewish  nation,  to  depress 
the  same,  and  since  all  their  good  fortune  is  gone  over  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  since  thou  hast  made  choice  of  this  soul  of  mine 
to  foretell  what  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  I  wdllingly  give 
them  my  hands,  and  am  content  to  live.  And  I  protest  openly 
that  I  do  not  go  over  to  the  Romans  as  a  deserter  of  the  Jews, 
but  as  a  minister  from  thee.”  Saying  this  within  himself,  he 
consented  to  the  terms  of  Nicanor.  But  his  companions  felt 
otherwise.  Well  knowing  that  their  lives  were  forfeited,  they 
surrounded  him  in  a  body,  crying  out,  “Deeply  may  our  pater¬ 
nal  laws  groan  !  And  w7ell  may  God,  who  planted  in  the  Jewish 
breast  a  soul  that  despises  death,  hide  his. face  in  indignation! 
Is  life  so  dear  to  thee,  Josephus,  that  thou  canst  endure  to  see 
the  light  in  slavery?  How  soon  hast  thou  forgotten  thyself! 
How  many  hast  thou  persuaded  to  die  for  liberty  !  False,  then, 
indeed,  has  been  thy  reputation  for  manliness,  as  well  as  for  in¬ 
telligence,  if  thou  canst  hope  for  safety  from  those  whom  thou 
hast  so  strenuously  opposed,  or  consent  to  accept  deliverance  at 
their  hands,  even  were  it  certain !  But  though  the  fortune  of 
the  Romans  has  poured  over  thee  some  strange  forgetfulness  of 
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thyself,  we  must  take  care  of  our  country’s  glory.  We  will  pro¬ 
vide  thee  with  right  hand  and  sword.  If  thou  diest  voluntarily, 
thou  shalt  die  as  general  of  the  Jews  :  but  if  involuntarily,  as  a 
traitor.”  While  they  spoke,  they  offered  him  their  swords,  and 
threatened  to  slay  him,  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Romans.* 
In  vain  Josephus  tried  all  the  arts  of  eloquence  to  prove  the 
sinfulness  of  suicide  and  of  murder.  To  use  his  own  words  he 
proceeded  to  reason  with  them  philosophically.  “Why,  my 
comrades,”  he  began,  “should  we  so  thirst  for  our  own  blood  ? 
Or  why  do  we  set  at  variance  such  fond  companions  as  soul  and 
body?  Who  says  that  I  am  changed?  But  the  Romans  know 
whether  this  is  true.  It  is  honorable,  I  admit,  to  die  in  war,  but 
only  by  the  law  of  war,  that  is,  by  the  act  of  the  victors.  Did 
I,  then,  shun  the  Roman  blades,  worthy  indeed  should  I  be  of 
my  own  sword,  and  my  own  hand.  But,  if  pity  for  an  enemy 
enter  their  breasts,  how  much  more  justly  should  pity  for  our¬ 
selves  enter  ours !  For  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  do  that  to 
ourselves,  to  avoid  which  we  quarrel  with  others.  It  is  seemly 
to  die  for  freedom.  I  admit  it — but  let  it  be  in  fair  fight,  and 
by  the  hands  of  those  who  would  rob  us  of  it.  But  now  they 
neither  meet  us  in  battle,  nor  slay  us.  He  is  alike  a  dastard  who 
wishes  not  to  die  when  he  ought,  and  wishes  it  when  he  ought 
not.  What  is  it,  then,  from  dread  of  which  we  decline  surren¬ 
dering  to  the  Romans  ?  Is  it  not  death  ?  And  shall  we,  then, 
determine  to  inflict  upon  ourselves  what  we  fear,  when  appre¬ 
hended  from  enemies  ?  But  some  one  will  urge  the  dread  of 
servitude.  We  are  now,  forsooth,  perfectly  free!  Another  will 
say  that  it  is  noble  to  destroy  oneself.  Far  from  it — but  most 
ignoble!  Just  as  I  would  deem  that  pilot  most  dastardly  who, 
dreading  a  tempest,  voluntarily  sinks  his  ship  ere  the  storm  sets 
in.  But  further:  suicide  is  alien  to  the  common  nature  of  all 
animals,  and  an  impiety  against  God,  who  created  us.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  there  any  living  creature  that  dies  premeditatedly,  or 
by  its  own  act ;  for  nature’s  law  is  strong  in  all — the  wish  to 
live.  For  this  reason  also  those  who  attempt  overtly  to  deprive 
us  of  life,  we  account  enemies ;  and  those  who  attempt  it  clan¬ 
destinely,  we  punish. 
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“Do  you  not  think  that  God  is  indignant,  when  man  treats 
his  gift  with  contempt?  From  him  we  have  received  our  exist¬ 
ence, — and  the  period  when  we  are  no  longer  to  exist,  we  refer 
to  his  will.  Our  bodies,  indeed,  are  mortal  to  all,  and  composed 
of  corruptible  materials ;  but  the  soul,  always  immortal,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Deity,  dwells  in  those  bodies.  Now,  should  any 
one,  destroy,  or  misapply,  what  is  deposited  with  him  by  man, 
he  is  esteemed  wicked  and  faithless ;  and  should  any  one  cast 
out  from  his  body  what  has  been  there  deposited  by  God,  do  we 
suppose  that  he  will  elude  him  whom  he  has  wronged  ? 

“Our  laws,  moreover,  have  determined,  and  justly,  that  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves  shall  be  chastised,  even  though  they  should  have  left 
worthless  masters.  And  shall  we,  in  fleeing  from  God,  that  best 
of  masters,  not  be  deemed  impious?  Know  you  not,  then,  that 
they  who  depart  this  life  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  repay¬ 
ing  the  loan  received  from  God,  when  he  who  gave  is  pleased 
to  require  it,  are  surrounded  with  eternal  honor ;  that  their 
houses  and  families  are  secure ;  that  their  souls  remain  unspot¬ 
ted,  and  propitious  to  prayer,  obtaining  heaven’s  most  holy 
abode,  from  whence  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  they  are  again 
dismissed  to  inhabit  pure  bodies?  Whilst  the  souls  of  those 
whose  hands  have  acted  madly  against  themselves,  a  region  of 
darker  Hades  receives ;  and  God,  their  father,  visits  on  the  off¬ 
spring  the  impiety  of  their  parents.  Hence  this  deed  is  hateful 
to  God,  and  is  punished  by  the  wisest  of  lawgivers.  Thus  it  is 
ordained,  among  us,  that  those  who  destroy  themselves  shall  be 
exposed  unburied  till  sunset,  although  we  think  it  right  to  inter 
even  our  enemies :  while,  among  other  nations,  they  order  the 
right  hand  of  suicides  to  be  cut  off,  as  having  been  armed  against 
themselves  ;  thinking  that,  as  the  body  was  alien  from  the  soul, 
so  too  was  the  hand  from  the  body. 

“It  behooves  us,  therefore,  comrades,  to  entertain  just  views, 
and  not,  to  human  misfortunes,  add  impiety  towards  him  who 
created  us.  If  we  are  to  be  saved,  then,  let  us  be  saved  ;  for 
preservation  is  not  inglorious,  received  from  those  who,  on  so 
many  occasions,  have  had  proof  of  our  valor ;  if  to  die,  death  is 
honorable  from  a  victorious  foe.  I  shall  not  pass  over  to  the 
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ranks  of  our  opponents,  in  order  to  become  a  traitor  to  myself. 
For  I  should  thus  be  much  more  foolish  than  those  who  desert 
to  the  enemy ;  as  they  do  so  for  safety,  whilst  I  should  do  so 
for  destruction — and  that,  too,  of  myself.  I  pray,  however,  that 
this  may  prove  a  faithless  stratagem  of  the  Romans,  for  if,  after 
an  assurance  of  protection,  I  perish  by  their  hands,  I  shall  die 
cheerfully,  carrying  with  me  their  perfidy  and  falsehood — a  con¬ 
solation  greater  than  victory.”* 

Foiled  in  this,  he  resorted  to  one  of  his  usual  devices. 
“Come,”  said  he  to  them,  “since  you  are  resolved  to  die,  let  us 
commit  our  mutual  slaughter  to  the  lot,  and  let  him,  to  whom 
it  falls,  die  by  the  sword  of  him  who  comes  next  to  him  ;  and 
the  same  fate  will  thus  pass  through  all.  Nor  let  each  be  thrown 
on  his  own  resolution.  For  it  would  be  unjust  that  any  one, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  others,  should  repent,  and  be  pre¬ 
served. ”f 

They  all  agreed  to  this  proposition,  thinking  that  Josephus 
would  inevitably  share  their  fate.  Whether  he  had  some  skill 
in  sleight-of-hand,  we  will  not  assert,  but  it  so  happened — by 
good  fortune  or  the  will  of  Providence — that  they  all,  one  after 
another,  as  the  lots  came  up,  offered  their  breasts  to  the  sword. 
Josephus  found  himself  left,  with  one  other,  to  the  last.  Not  in 
the  least  inclined  that  the  lot  should  fall  on  himself,  and  with  a 
nice  and  scrupulous  reluctance  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  fellow-creature,  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  this  man  to 
follow  him  to  liberty,  and  so  they  left  the  cavern.  Nicanor  im¬ 
mediately  led  him  to  Vespasian.  At  the  intercession  of  Titus 
he  was  spared  ;  but  Vespasian  proposed  to  send  the  stubborn 
defender  of  Galilee  as  a  trophy  to  Nerq>.  Josephus  to  save  him¬ 
self  from  this  disgrace,  instantly  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  with  Vespasian.  All  excepting  Titus  and  two 
friends  retired.  Josephus  assuming  the  language  of  a  prophet, 
saluted  Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  future  Caesars.  “You  think, 
Vespasian,”  said  he,  “that  you  have  .  possessed  yourself  merely 
of  a  captive  in  Josephus  ;  but  I  come  to  you  as  a  messenger  of 
greater  things.  Had  I  not  received  a  commission  from  God,  I 
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knew  the  law  of  the  Jews,  and  how  it  becomes  a  general  to  die. 
Do  you  send  me  to  Nero?  Wherefore?  Are  there  any  re¬ 
maining  to  succeed  Nero,  previous  to  your  own  accession? 
You,  Vespasian,  are  Caesar  and  emperor — you,  and  this  your 
son.  Bind  me,  then,  the  more  securely,  and  keep  me  for  your¬ 
self.  For  you,  Caesar,  are  master  not  only  of  me,  but  of  sea  and 
land,  and  of  the  whole  human  race.  And  I  deserve  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  stricter  ward,  if  I  talk  lightly,  especially  in  a  matter 
pertaining  to  God.”* 

Vespasian  naturally  mistrusted  the  adroit  flatterer,  but  ere 
long  Josephus  had  gained  his  object.  He  remained  in  chains 
in  the  Roman  camp,  was  treated  with  great  distinction,  and  re¬ 
ceived  presents  of  raiment  and  of  other  valuable  gifts. 

At  first  vague  rumors  of  the  fall  of  Jotapata  reached  Jerusa¬ 
lem  :  not  a  man  had  escaped  to  bear  the  fatal  intelligence.  Jo¬ 
sephus  was  said  to  have  fallen,  and  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  his  death  was  a  public  calamity,  all  deplored 
him.  When,  however,  the  news  arrived  that  Josephus  was  not 
merely  alive,  but  treated  with  distinction  by  Vespasian,  sorrow 
gave  place  to  the  fiercest  indignation.  By  some  he  was  up¬ 
braided  as  a  coward,  by  others  as  a  traitor.  But  they  were  yet 
left  for  some  time  to  exhale  their  fury  in  words,  for  Josephus 
was  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans  at  Caesarea,  and  it  did  not  fare 
ill  with  him.  At  Caesarea  Vespasian  had  given  him  a  Jewish 
captive,  in  marriage,  instead  of  the  wife  left  at  Jerusalem.  The 
woman  did  not,  however,  stay  very  long  with  him,  for  he  left 
her  when  going  to  Alexandria,  where  he  married  another  wife 
When,  two  years  later,  Vespasian  had  assumed  the  purple,  Jo¬ 
sephus  received  the  honor  and  reward  of  a  prophet,  and  was 
delivered  from  his  bonds.  He  now'  took  the  name  of  Flavius 
Josephus  in  honor  of  the  Flavian  dynasty,  and  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Alexandria.  When  Titus  returned  to  Palestine,  Jo¬ 
sephus  wras  attached  to  his  staff  and  remained  with  him  while 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted.  Anxious  to  preserve  the  city, 
Titus  sent  Josephus  to  address  the  Jews  upon  the  wall,  and  per- 
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suade  them  “to  spare  themselves,  and  the  people ; — to  spare 
their  country  and  their  temple  ; — and  not  manifest  towards  them 
a  greater  apathy  than  was  exhibited  by  foreigners.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,”  he  said,  “though  not  participating  in  them,  respected 
the  sacred  things  of  their  enemies,  and  had  thus  far  withheld 
their  hands  from  them  ;  whilst  those  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  them  and,  should  they  be  preserved,  would  alone  enjoy  them, 
were  bent  on  their  destruction.  Their  firmest  walls  they  saw 
prostrate,  and  that  alone  remaining,  which  was  weaker  than 
those  which  had  fallen.  They  knew7  that  the  power  of  the  Ro 
mans  was  irresistible,  and  that  to  serve  them  wras  no  novelty  to 
the  Jews.  If,  indeed,  to  wage  war  for  freedom  were  honorable, 
they  should  have  contended  for  it  earlier ;  but  when  once  they 
had  succumbed,  and  had  for  so  long  a  period  submitted,  then  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  was  the  part  of  men  who  morbidly  courted 
death,  not  of  lovers  of  liberty. 

“To  disdain  humbler  masters  w7ere  perhaps  admissible ;  but 
not  those  wrho  ruled  the  world.  For  what  had  escaped  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  except  perhaps  some  spot  useless  through  heat  or  cold  ? 
Fortune  had  everywhere  passed  over  to  them ;  and  God,  who 
carries  the  sceptre  of  empire  round  from  nation  to  nation,  w7as 
now  resting  over  Italy.  It  was  an  established  law,  and  of  the 
greatest  force  among  brutes,  as  among  men,  to  yield  to  the 
more  powerful,  and  that  the  ascendancy  should  belong  to  those 
who  are  preeminent  in  arms. 

“Oh!  iron-hearted  men  !” — he  concluded  his  lengthy  address 
— “throw  away  your  weapons,  take  compassion  upon  your  coun¬ 
try,  already  on  the  point  of  destruction  !  Turn,  and  behold  the 
beauty  of  that  which  you  are  betraying ; — what  a  city  !  what  a 
temple !  the  gifts  of  how  many  nations  !  Against  these,  who 
guides  the  flames  ?  Who  wishes  that  these  should  be  no  more  ? 
And  u7hat  more  wrorthy  of  being  preserved  than  these?  Obdu¬ 
rate  beings,  and  more  insensible  than  stones  !  Even  if  you  look 
not  on  these  objects  with  the  eyes  of  natural  affection,  yet  at 
any  rate  pity  your  families,  and  let  each  of  you  have  before  his 
eyes  children,  and  wife,  and  parents,  ere  long  to  be  the  victims 
of  famine  or  of  war. 

“I  am  aware,  that  I  have  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  family  not  igno- 
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ble,  and  an  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  involved  in  the  danger; 
and  I  may  perhaps  be  thought  on  their  account  to  tender  you 
this  advice.  Put  them  to  death  ;  take  my  blood  as  the  price  of 
your  own  safety  ;  I  too  am  ready  to  die,  if  after  my  decease  you 
will  iearn  wisdom.”* 

These  and  other  arguments*]"  of  Josephus  had  no  effect  upon 
the  chiefs  of  the  sedition.  The  struggle  was  continued  till  the 
city  was  captured  at  last  and  the  temple  set  on  fire.J  Titus  of- 
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JOf  the  many  prodigies,  which  had  tilled  the  timid  with  apprehension 
of  the  approaching  dissolution,  the  following  is  the  most  remarkable. 
“Four  years  prior  to  the  war,  while  the  city  was  enjoying  the  utmost 
peace  and  prosperity,  there  came  to  the  feast  in  which  it  is  the  custom 
for  all  to  erect  tabernacles  to  God,  one  Jesus,  son  of  Annanus,  a  rustic 
of  humble  parentage,  who,  standing  in  the  temple,  suddenly  began  to 
call  aloud,  “A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from 
the  four  winds  ;  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary,  a  voice 
against  bridegrooms  and  brides,  a  voice  against  all  the  people.”  Day 
and  night  he  traversed  all  the  streets  with  his  cry.  Some  citizens,  in¬ 
censed  at  so  ominous  a  voice,  apprehended  the  man,  and  severely 
scourged  him.  But  without  uttering  a  word  in  his  own  behalf,  nor  any¬ 
thing  privately  to  those  who  beat  him,  he  continued  his  cry  as  before. 
At  length  the  rulers,  supposing,  and  justly  so,  that  the  man  was  under 
some  supernatural  impulse,  conducted  him  to  the  presence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  procurator,  where,  though  lacerated  with  scourges  to  the  very 
bone,  he  neither  sued  for  mercy  nor  shed  a  tear  :  but  modulating  his 
voice  to  a  tone  the  most  mournful  that  was  possible,  repeated  at  every 
stroke,  “Woe  !  woe  !  unto  Jerusalem.”  Albinus  the  procurator,  de¬ 
manded  who  he  was,  and  whence,  and  why  he  uttered  these  words. 
He  made  no  manner  of  reply,  desisting  not  from  his  lamentation  over 
the  city,  until  Albinus,  concluding  that  he  was  a  maniac,  set  him  at  lib¬ 
erty. 

“Up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  neither  associated  with  any 
of  the  citizens,  nor  was  he  seen  to  speak  to  any  one  ;  but,  as  if  it  were 
a  prayer  that  he  had  been  meditating  upon,  daily  uttered  his  lament, 
‘Woe!  woe!  unto  Jerusalem.’  He  neither  cursed  those  who  beat  him 
from  day  to  day,  nor  gave  his  blessing  to  such  as  supplied  him  with 
food  ;  to  all,  the  melancholy  presage  was  his  one  reply.  His  voice  was 
loudest  at  the  festivals  and,  though  for  seven  years  and  five  months  he 
continued  his  wail,  neither  did  his  voice  become  feeble  nor  did  he  grow 
weary,  until,  during  the  siege,  after  beholding  his  presages  verified,  he 
ceased.  For,  as  he  was  going  his  round  on  the  wall,  crying  with  a 
piercing  voice,  ‘W’oe  !  woe  !  once  more,  to  the  city,  to  the  people,  and 
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fered  Josephus  any  boon  he  would  request.  He  chose  the  sa¬ 
cred  book  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  of  a  number  ol 
friends.* *  His  estate  lying  within  the  Roman  encampment, 
Titus  assigned  him  other  lands  in  lieu  of  it.  By  his  Alexan¬ 
drian  wife,  Josephus  had  three  children;  one  only,  Hyrcanus, 
lived  to  maturity.  Dissatisfied  with  his  wife’s  conduct  he  di¬ 
vorced  her,  and  married  a  rich  Jewess  from  Crete. |  After  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  Titus  to  Rome,  where  he 
henceforth  resided  as  a  man  of  letters,  paid  by  Vespasian. J  The 
latter  also  gave  him  one  of  his  palaces  as  lodgment,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  besides  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  a  con¬ 
siderable  property  in  land  in  Palestine.  He  also  enjoyed  an 
annual  pension  and  other  honors  and  advantages,  all  of  which 
he  retained  through  successive  reigns,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  determined  attempts  of  his  many  enemies.  Thus  he  was  in 
high  favor  with  Titus  (A.  D.  79-81)  and  Domitian  (A.  D.  81-96), 
who  exempted  his  estate  in  Judaea  from  taxation  ;§  he  must  have 
survived  beyond  the  third  year  of  Trajan  (A.  D.  100),  since  his 
autobiography  was  written  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  II.,  who 
died  in  that  year.  When  he  died  is  uncertain.  According  to  a 
statement  of  Eusebius,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  Rome.|| 

to  the  temple  when  at  the  last  he  had  added,  ‘Woe  !  woe  !  to  myself 
also,  he  was  struck  by  a  stone  shot  from  the  ballista,  and  killed  upon 
the  spot :  still  uttering  with  his  dying  lips  the  same  portentous  words.” 
War ,  vi.,  5,  3. 

*Life,  §  75.  flbid.,  §  76. 

JSueton,  Vespas.,  c.  18:  “primus  e  fisco  Latinis  Graecisque  rhetori- 
bus  annua  centena  constituit.” 

%Life,  §  76. 


|| Hist.  Eccles .,  111.,  9. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  LIVING  ISSUE  BEFORE  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN 

AMERICA. 

By  Rev.  Adam  Stump,  A.  M.,  Missionary  at  North  Platte,  Neb. 

It  is  hard  for  human  nature  to  rest  in  equipoise.  The  pendu¬ 
lum  of  its  movements  constantly  tends  toward  its  extremes.  The 
happy  mean  is  ever  passed  and  repassed,  without  long  stopping 
at  it.  Men  are  apt  to  be  either  wild  revolutionists,  bent  on  all 
severance  from  the  past,  or  immovable  conservatives  equally 
fanatic  against  entrance  upon  the  future.  One  idolizes  the  new, 
the  other  deifies  the  old.  In  either  case,  the  privileges  and  du¬ 
ties  of  the  present  are  lost  sight  of.  The  right  thing  would 
seem  to  be  to  spread  sails  for  the  hesperian  continent  ahead  and 
to  live  upon  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  our  inheritance 
with  us  from  the  one  we  are  leaving.  History  is  a  good  rudder 
for  guidance  on  the  sea.  It  must  not  become  an  anchor  holding 
us  to  our  native  shore  forever.  But  so  strong  has  been  gravi¬ 
tation  either  backwards  or  forwards  in  time,  that  language  has 
not  invented  a  name  for  the  man  who  lives  in  the  present. 
Favoritism  has  usually  made  a  pet  of  the  past.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  we  have  the  spectacle  of  men  and  women  breathing  in 
to-day  and  living  in  yesterday  ;  and  spending  their  energies  on 
dead  issues  of  other  times  and  barely  touching  the  living  ones 
of  the  time  that  now  is  ?  Indians  thrusting  buffalo  skulls  into 
the  cogwheels  of  civilization  and  weeping  for  the  good  old  days 
of  unrestricted  nomadism  !  We  know’  with  what  adroitness  the 
average  politician  avoids  the  real  issues  which  are  agitating  the 
people  and  arouses  the  comatose  ones  which  are  sleeping  in 
their  prejudices.  It  is  amusing,  in  one  sense,  to  see  Sumter 
again  fired  upon.  But  in  a  higher  sense,  it  is  a  sinful  neglect  of 
present  duty — this  waste  of  ammunition. 

But  in  religion  the  same  evil  obtains.  With  what  gusto  the 
ancient  Pharisee’s  cobwebs  are  still  being  demolished  in  this 
neighborhood  of  the  twentieth  century  1  “The  Church  is  a 
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fort,”  the  writer  once  heard  Beecher  exclaim,  when  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  show  that  Christianity  was  not  aggressive  in  its  reform¬ 
ative  influence  upon  our  immigrant  population.  Better,  of 
course,  a  fort  than  an  infernal  machine,  though  the  history  of 
the  Church  does  not  prove  that  it  deserves  either  epithet.  Yet 
there  have  been  periods  when  ecclesiastics  did  in  effect  say, 
“Let  the  pulsating  questions  of  the  time  alone ;  keep  your 
minds  occupied  at  the  graves  of  antiquity.”  This  is  what  he 
meant  who  said,  “The  Church  has  been  a  standing  army  long 
enough.  Let  it  move.”  (Dr.  Nelson  Mallard). 

Our  Lutheran  Zion  has  had,  and  still  has,  noble  sons  who,  in 
their  worthy  zeal  for  the  sacred  ark,  have  seemed  to  teach  that 
we  should  forever  defend  it  in  the  wilderness,  where  it  was  built, 
instead  of  carrying  it  forward  to  the  Promised  Land,  to  conquer 
our  covenanted  inheritance.  The  Mother  of  Protestantism  needs 
no  praise.  Behold  her  monuments!  Her  doctrines,  her  history, 
her  works,  her  traditions,  her  polity,  her  cult  are  precious.  We 
look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  anything  as  good.  The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  us  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  we  have  a  goodly  herit¬ 
age.  But  we  are  no  longer  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  can 
not  live  in  the  Wartburg.  Ours  it  is  to  apply  the  principles,  of 
which  the  Wartburg  is  the  symbol,  to  the  life  of  this  new  conti¬ 
nent  and  these  new  centuries.  Lutheranism  must  not  only  have 
a  place  in  history,  but  must  be  a  vital  factor  among  the  sancti¬ 
fying  agencies  of  America  “in  the  living  Present.”  This  is  our 
high  mission.  May  its  burden  rest  upon  our  conscience  until 
we  have  fulfilled  it. 

Our  environment  in  this  country  is  sui generis.  Other  types 
of  faith  needed  only  to  be  transferred  to  this  new  world.  Ours 
had  to  be  translated  as  well.  This  was  a  mighty  and  is  still  an 
incomplete  task.  Could  any  one  expect  that,  though  the  es¬ 
sence  should  remain  identical,  the  form  would  not  suffer  some 
change  ?  Would  the  exotic  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  its  new 
soil  and  climate  ?  Would  not  Lutheranism  become  American 
Lutheranism  ?  According  to  the  nature  of  things  we  could 
look  for  nothing  else.  Science  indeed  allows  no  other  result. 
“That  environment  helps  greatly  to  make  character  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  admitted.  The  Englishman  of  New  England,  the 
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Dutchman  of  New  York,  and  the  German  of  Pennsylvania  are 
all  exceedingly  different  from  their  ancestors  of  two  centuries 
ago,  and  from  their  distant  kinsman  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day.  The  new  world  with  its  new  conditions  has  made  a  new 
order  of  men.”  (Phys.  Geog.  and  Geology  of  Neb.,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Aughey,  Ph.  D.,  p.  153). 

This  being  the  case  with  the  human  constitution  itself,  how 
could  it  be  different  with  the  beliefs  of  men  concerning  revealed 
truth  ?  The  substance  indeed  remains.  Only  the  accidents 
change.  But  this  inevitable  variation  in  our  outward  mould  is 
just  what  some  knights-errant,  with  praiseworthy  jealousy  for 
“the  old  landmarks,”  have  fought  to  iheir  self-destruction  after. 
A  wise  policy  and  a  tender  affection  both  demand  that  we  meet 
our  fate  with  hearts  too  loyal  to  our  shield  supinely  to  see  it 
shattered  in  the  onward  march  of  latter  day  progress,  just  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  want  to  see  it  in  a  new  embossment.  Some 
branches  of  our  Church  have  adopted  this  plan  of  self-salvation, 
which  our  circumstances  as  a  transplanted  and  translated  faith 
have  evolved  and  made  a  plain  necessity.  The  rest  must  follow 
this  path  or  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  the  streams  of  immigration 
are  dried  up.  The  older  Luther’s  creed  surely  can  not  suffer 
materially  in  the  younger  Melanchthon’s  revision  of  its  form. 
By  this  no  greater  heresy  is  to  be  understood  than  that  which 
appears  in  the  life  and  work  of  Muhlenberg  who,  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  had  deeper  insight  and  appreciation  concerning 
the  mission  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  land  of  Washington 
than  some  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkles  who  now  stand  still  half 
asleep  in  his  pulpits.  A  century  of  history  and  loss  through 
the  straight-jacket  of  Reine  Lehre  and  linguistic  handicap  has 
not  brought  some  people  to  their  senses.  What  are  years  for, 
if  they  do  not  teach  us  judgment?  Muhlenberg  adapted  him¬ 
self  to  his  times  and  circumstances  without  sacrificing  funda¬ 
mental  principle.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  went  further 
than  Augsburg  for  doctrine  and  who  would  “preach  German 
while  grass  grows  or  sun  shines”  (the  writer  preaches  in  that 
language  himself),  yet  no  better  Lutheran  ever  lived.  But  for 
daring  to  follow  his  example  the  proprietors  of  a  modern  thesis 
Vol.  }£IX.  No.  3.  44 
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factory  sound  the  alarum  and  try  to  brand  us  with  heresy.  Will 
their  little  Inquisition  exist  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  Or  shall 
the  ashes  of  Muhlenberg,  the  model  home  missionary,  yet  be 
thrown  into  the  Swift  of  contempt  ? 

But  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  agreed  to  stand  together  on 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  expressing  their  convictions  with 
reference  to  the  truths  of  Revelation,  the  question  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  after  that  is  one  of  praxis.  From  the  best  available 
sources  it  is  concluded  that  there  are  now  in  this  country,  count¬ 
ing  parents  and  children,  about  6,000,000  Germans,  1,000.000 
Swedes,  500,000  Norwegians,  250,000  Danes,  perhaps  50,000 
Finns.  Almost  all  the  Scandinavians  and  about  four-fifths  of 
the  Germans  are  Lutherans.  The  unclassified  nationalities  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Lutherans,  it  is  safe  to  say,  form  a  population  of 
400,000.  The  Lutheran  population  of  America,  counting  par¬ 
ents  and  children,  must  therefore  be  no  less  than  7,000,000. 
(Enc.  Britt.,  vol.  23,  p.  874.  Comp.  10th  Census,  P.  I,  p.  1407, 
and  Harper  s  Weekly ,  Aug.  4,  1888.)  We  claim  only  one  mil¬ 
lion  members.  There  are  hardly  one  million  children  in  our 
denominational  Sunday  and  parochial  schools,  who  are  not  al¬ 
ready  members.  This  estimate  shows  approximately  how  many 
of  our  people  (perhaps  the  enormous  number  of  5,000,000)  are 
still  uncared  for  or  cared  for  by  others,  and  how  much  land  re¬ 
mains  to  be  possessed.  The  multitude  that  are  waiting  for  Lu¬ 
theran  pastors  and  Lutheran  churches  is  appalling  as  well  as 
appealing.  We  have  heard  much  of  what  has  been  lost  in  the 
past.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  our  opportunity  at  this  hour  is 
greater  than  all  the  opportunities  of  the  past.  There  is  no  time 
for  regret  amidst  such  a  work  as  ours.  The  ripe  fields  are  too 
full  of  inspiration.  Let  the  flames  of  hope  burst  through  the 
ashes  of  vain  regrets. 

These  Lutherans  have  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
most  of  the  late  comers  are  found  in  the  Great  North-West, 
where  four  new  States  have  been  formed.  These  peoples  are 
likely  to  continue  coming  for  some  years  yet.  They  constitute 
the  largest  part  of  our  material.  In  spiritual  as  well  as  in  na¬ 
tural  law,  the  children  fall  to  the  care  of  the  mother.  This  right 
has  not  been  fully  accorded  us  as  a  right  simply  because  we 
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have  not  fully  claimed  it  as  a  privilege.  Others  could  never 
have  entered  our  field  if  we  had  properly  cultivated  it. 

The  first  point  to  be  inquired  into  now  is,  “Are  these  Luth¬ 
eran  immigrants  worthy?”  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  evan¬ 
gelists  and  secretaries  of  certain  missionary  propagandas  to 
number  these  people  among  the  unconverted  hordes  of  our  large 
cities.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  lately  said,  “Here  is  the  negro  with 
his  emotional  religion ;  the  Roman  Catholic  with  his  ceremonial 
religion  ;  the  Puritan  with  his  intellectual  religion  ;  and  the  un¬ 
believing  German  with  no  religion  at  all.”  ( Century ,  Aug.  ’88). 
The  impression  is  thus  again  and  again  made  that  these  immi¬ 
grants  constitute  our  most  dangerous  classes.  No  doubt  some 
of  them  do.  The  anarchists  are  iconoclasts  for  whom  the  gates 
of  Columbia  should  be  too  narrow.  But  as  high  an  American 
as  the  Hon.  Geo.  D.  Robinson  (ex-governor  of  Massachusetts) 
said,  in  a  late  address,  “We  hear  much  now  about  the  young 
barbarians  in  our  towns  and  cities,  who  are  doing  mischief  and 
committing  outrages.  It  is  said  they  come  out  of  the  pauper 
classes,  but  I  grieve  to  say  that  my  observation  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  wrong  doing  is  not  entirely  confined  in  these  re¬ 
gions  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  or  of  the  foreigner.”  ( Chris¬ 
tian  Register ,  Oct.  25,  1888).  Concerning  the  Lutherans  the 
diatribe  of  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost  ( Horn .  Rev.,  Oct.  ’85,  p.  294) 
is  well  remembered  by  the  storm  it  raised.  These  were  his 
words :  “The  Lutheran  people,  as  a  rule,  are  but  formalists,  and 
have  a  great  conceit  of  their  own  church  righteousness.  Attend¬ 
ance  on  their  place  of  worship  once  on  the  Sabbath  Day  is  a 
full  and  complete  discharge  of  all  Christian  duties.  They  rely 
on  their  baptism  and  confirmation  for  salvation,  and  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  spiritual  Christianity.  They  come  to  us  with  their 
holiday  notions  of  the  Sabbath  and  their  beer  drinking  customs. 
They  are  practically  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  m#hods  of 
our  present  church  agencies.”  The  asperity  of  this  language  is 
somewhat  modified  by  the  averment,  “I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  no  earnest  and  spiritual  Christians  among  the  German 
Lutherans.”  Substantially  the  same  account  of  this  matter  is 
given  in  a  late  number  of  Harper  s  Weekly  (Aug.  4,  1888),  “It 
is  frankly  admitted  by  German  clergymen  that  a  large  number 
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of  their  countrymen  in  the  great  metropolis  do  not  attend 
church,  and  manifest  but  little  interest  in  spiritual  matters. 
When  these  same  men  were  in  Germany  they  attended  church 
services  regularly,  but  when  they  get  to  America  their  first  and 
only  thought  is  how  to  better  their  worldly  condition.”  Of 
course  these  pictures  (whose  general  outlines  we  do  not  dispute) 
pertain  only  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  large  cities,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  receptables  for  all  the  iniquities  of  the  world. 
Yet  human  nature  among  all  nationalities  will  always,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  move  in  the  same  lines  of  action.  There¬ 
fore  Americans  living  in  our  large  cities  are  no  better  than  the 
foreigners.  In  the  article  already  referred  to  this  concession  is 
intelligently  made,  “In  dealing  with  the  religious  or  spiritual 
side  of  the  German’s  character  Protestants,  and  especially  Pro¬ 
testant  clergymen,  display  a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
German  nature  as  it  has  been  influenced  for  countless  genera¬ 
tions  by  his  surroundings  in  the  old  country.”  The  report  of 
the  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  (of  New  York)  is  then 
quoted  as  containing  the  following :  “It  is  the  common  opinion 
that  the  German  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  true  religion  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  German  people  are 
deeply  religious.” 

As  to  the  Scandinavian  immigration  the  writer  in  Harper' s 
applies  to  it  the  remark,  of  an  actor  to  his  audience,  that  it 
“might  have  been  larger,  but  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  select.”  An  American  consul  is  also  on  record  as  saying 
“The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  emigration  is  of  a  superior  class” 
(idem).  Sifted  to  the  bottom,  these  animadversions  on  our  for¬ 
eign  population  are  really  a  complaint  on  account  of  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  these  people  to  join  denominations  or  fall  in  with  meth¬ 
ods  of,  to  them,  a  strange  complexion.  We  hear  in  all  this  the 
queruloifeness  of  disappointment  at  small  success.  Somebody 
could  not  bring  everybody  else  over  to  his  opinions.  Somebody 
could  not  graft  every  scion  on  his  own  tree.  If  any  class  of 
men  are  reliable  judges  of  the  immigrant  Lutherans  in  the 
West  it  is  our  English  Lutheran  pastors.  A  number  of  these 
have  given  the  writer  their  opinions  on  this  very  subject,  of 
which  the  following  are  specimens  :  “My  observation  has  taught 
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me  that  some  of  the  foreign  born  are  as  excellent  as  an y  I  have 
had  as  members.”  “Foreign  born  Lutherans  are  far  more  will¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  our  Church  rites  and  the  conscientious  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  than  Americans  generally  are.” 
“I  have  found  foreign  born  Lutherans,  if  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  more  staunch  Lutherans  than  American  born,  for 
to  them  there  is  but  one  Church — the  Church  of  their  fathers.” 
“Foreign  born  Lutherans  and  their  children  are  our  best  mem¬ 
bers,  because  they  have  been  thoroughly  educated  into  the 
faith.”  Those  who  understand  the  penetralia  of  the  foreign 
Lutheran  element  think  most  highly  of  it.  It  is  worthy  in  ev¬ 
ery  sense  in  which  souls  can  be  prized :  it  is  especially  worthy 
in  its  relations  to  us.  We  are  one  with  it  in  three  holy  bonds — 
that  of  blood,  that  of  faith,  and  that  of  destiny. 

Composing  an  indispensable  part  of  our  material  are  the  Lu¬ 
therans  that  have  moved  westward  from  our  eastern  churches. 
To  say  that  these  are  not  good  members  in  their  new  homes,  if 
cared  for  in  time,  would  be  casting  undeserved  reflection  upon 
our  eastern  church  life.  All  acknowledge  their  value. 

But  the  Lutheran  Church  must  not  exclude  itself  from  the 
work  of  regenerating  the  exoteric  masses  of  this  land  and  our 
freedmen.  We  have  an  equal  right  and  duty  with  others  of  fold¬ 
ing  “other  sheep”  (Jno.  10  :  16)  which  were  not  born  in  our 
cotes.  Yet  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  We  can  not  depend 
upon  anything  so  securely  as  upon  our  ecclesiastical  heredity. 
It  has  been  observed  that  members  secured  through  social  grav¬ 
ity,  where  our  Church  can  wield  that  subtle  power,  are  not  apt, 
in  a  new  community,  where  Lutheranism  is  somewhat  proleta¬ 
rian,  to  become  homogeneous  parts  of  a  mission  nucleus.  Not 
being  “to  the  manor  born,”  they  often  seek  other  homes.  Our 
own  children,  not  the  proselytes  of  cultured  or  refined  society, 
are  our  best  hope.  The  responsibility  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  is  plain  ;  her  call  to  duty,  clear ;  her  opportunity, 
inspiring.  Of  this  fact  there  is  no  question.  The  only  dispute 
is  one  concerning  methods.  Instead  of  hastening  upon  our 
journey,  we  are  still  inquiring  what  road  to  take ;  instead  of 
cultivating  our  fertile  garden,  we  are  debating  what  tools  to 
use.  “By  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.”  (Zech.  4  :  6). 
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The  W6rd  and  Sacraments  are  the  divine  means.  Our  lit- 
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urgy,  schools,  polity,  are  the  ecclesiastical  means.  Our  synods, 
boards,  and  other  organizations  are  our  mechanical  means.  The 
liberality  of  our  people  is  our  commercial  means.  But  above 
all  means,  as  such,  are  men.  Without  them  even  God  shall  fail, 
for  in  the  known  economy  of  his  kingdom  he  has  not  made  any 
provision  for  success  without  human  agents.  The  Illimitable 
has  chosen  to  limit  himself  in  operation  according  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  his  servants.  Absolutely,  “apart  from  me,  ye  can  do 
nothing.”  (John  15  :  5 )*  Yet,  relatively  and  electively,  “The 
Lord  hath  need” — of  the  humblest  things.  (Mark  11  :  3). 
“Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.  ’  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?” 
(Rom.  10  :  13,  14).  But  it  is  the  Divine  Will  “that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good 
work.”  (2  Tim.  3  :  17). 

Our  first  task  therefore  consists  in  procuring  and  educating 
men  for  our  mission  field  here  at  our  doors. 

No  invidious  comparison  between  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  is  meant  to  be  made.  “The  field  is  the  world.”  But  the 
great  commission  can  not  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  American 
Lutherans  as  to  other  denominations.  With  frequency  and 
great  force  is  the  beautiful  idea  developed  that  by  the  exercise 
of  the  broader  charity  towards  the  heathen  a  deeper  interest  in 

1  ^ 

our  own  domestic  work  is  engendered.  This  is  true.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  better  we  build  up  our  Church 
at  home,  the  better  can  we  do  our  part  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  We  are  not  therefore  culpable  for  spending  in  America 
twice  the  sum  that  we  are  spending  in  India  and  Africa.  Nor 
should  we  do  less  for  foreign  missions,  but  more  and  more  for 
home  missions  and  its  handmaid,  church  extension.  All  of 
America  is  our  home  mission  field.  But  the  West  is  the  least 
occupied  and  will  therefore  claim  most  of  our  attention. 

The  highest  wisdom  requires  that  we  should  keep  the  true 
design  of  a  work  fixedly  in  view.  The  end  for  which  is  the 
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goal  of  all  good  institutions  and  operations,  and  towards  this 
they  tend  with  undeviating  motive  force. 

No  other  man  is  called  to  so  peculiar  a  work  as  the  Lutheran 
Home  Missionary.  His  surroundings,  in  general,  are  some¬ 
thing  like  this  :  A  great,  often  the  largest  portion  of  his  con¬ 
stituency  of  confirmed  members  and  adherents,  is  composed  of 
immigrants  and  their  children.  They  know  little  of  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  their  influence  on  church  life.  They 
cannot  understand  the  pietism,  much  less  the  puritanism,  which 
have  modified  somewhat  the  form  of  Lutheranism  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  it  is  a  degree  removed  from  its  European  prototype. 
They  cannot  see,  as  we  do,  that  a  few  excrescences  can  be  ero¬ 
ded  without  in  the  least  affecting  either  genus,  species,  or  ge¬ 
nius.  A  variety  is  by  no  means  always  a  degeneration.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  the  reverse.  But  human  nature  is  usually  slow  to 
believe  so.  Foreigners  are  strangers  to  that  lay  activity  which 
our  demotic  government  is  so  gloriously  developing.  They  feel 
their  inferiority  in  this  respect  and  are  sometimes  known  to  beg 
that  Americans  should  hold  all  the  offices  which  require  service 
and  leadership.  Scandinavians  easily  acquire  English  to  such 
extent  as  soon  to  be  willing  to  do  without  preaching  in  their 
mother  tongue.  Not  so  the  Germans.  In  trade,  society,  and 
politics  they  soon  use  the  language  of  the  country ;  but  in  reli¬ 
gion  nothing  seems  sacred  to  them  unless  it  appears  in  German 
form  and  language.  Their  children,  however,  unless  powerfully 
influenced  by  parental  authority,  will  soon  lay  aside  the  old  heir¬ 
looms  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  life  about  them. 
But,  honestly,  desirable  as  Americanization  is,  something  good 
is  lost  in  the  process.  Reverence  has  diminished  in  quantity. 
The  most  Americanized  foreigners  are  often  the  most  heathen¬ 
ized.  Not  only  these,  but  Lutherans  from  eastern  churches  also, 
are  too  apt  at  first  to  be  conspicuous  church  goers — from  their 
frequent  absence.  Even  so  fine  a  plant  as  piety  is  likely  to  wilt 
when  it  is  transplanted  too  far  from  home.  It  is  specially  no¬ 
ticeable  that  it  does  not  thrive  in  a  pot  filled  with  gold  quartz. 
The  sanguine  orator’s  pathetic  plea  that  these  masses  are  crying 
for  the  Gospel  must,  alas,  be  heard  by  the  initiated  with  a  smile 
or  tear,  as  Democritus  or  Heraclitus  may  dictate.  Yet,  thank 
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God,  there  is  always  an  elect  remnant  which  is  hungry  for  the 
bread  of  life.  And  those  of  whom  we  used  to  sing  long  ago — 

“Far  out  upon  the  prairie, 

How  many  children  dwell, 

Who  never  read  the  Bible, 

Or  hear  the  Sabbath  bell,” 

always  shout  with  delight  at  the  joyful  sound. 

But  the  esprit  de  corps  in  a  new  community  is  materialism 
spelled  in  capitals.  Mammon,  Bacchus,  Terpsichore,  Thalia,  Ve¬ 
nus,  Pollux,  and  Gambrinus,  yea,  even  Mephistopheles,  are  the 
favorite  gods.  Jehovah  may  rule  in  heaven  for  aught  their  de¬ 
votees  care  ;  but  on  the  earth  they  will  do  as  they  please.  Min¬ 
isters  are  a  good  police  force.  They  may  as  well  invest  in  them 
as  in  jails,  and  save  taxes.  But  as  “sky  pilots,”  why  if  they 
should  get  us  all  to  lift  our  heads  above  the  clouds,  how  much 
of  the  dear  world  would  be  missed,  how  we  should  stub  our 
toes  against  our  lower  self-interests !  Such  in  a  degree  is  the 
state  of  society,  outside  of  and  half-way  in,  the  Church  in  a 
frontier  community.  Yet  here  and  there,  appended  to  this 
book  of  Baal,  we  have  a  beautiful  story  of  believing  Ruths, 
turning  their  backs  upon  Chemosh, — a  story  like  a  peaceful 
nook,  full  of  sunshine,  carpeted  with  grass  and  flowers,  smiling 
at  the  base  of  Alps,  while  all  around  whirl  the  crashing  ava¬ 
lanche  and  raging  storms.  Here  sits  many  a  Mary  solitary  at 
Jesus’  feet.  Here,  too,  is  many  a  Bethany.  Not  all  bow  to 
Baal. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  place  the  missionary, 
without  church  building,  parsonage,  communion  set,  children’s 
library,  precedents,  prestige,  the  fruits  of  other  men’s  labors,  a 
fact  too  little  appreciated  by  those  who  occupy  old  places. 
Here  then  is  a  man  to  run  the  engine,  and,  lo,  he  must  first  build 
it !  Here  is  everything  to  be  done  at  once.  The  foundation  is 
laid  in  a  few  people,  usually,  though  not  always,  alike  in  nothing 
except  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Luther,  and  a  raw  town  lot. 
Now  let  the  lone  man  of  God  build  while  Tobiah  cracks  his 
galling  jokes.  (Neh.  4  :  3). 

But  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  Gospel  has  its  old  tri¬ 
umphs  over  again  under  these  untoward  conditions.  The 
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tramping  of  millions  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  has  made  the 
plains  impervious  to  water.  Consequently  there  are  no  springs. 
But  after  the  fallow  ground  has  been  broken  and  the  earth  re¬ 
ceives  the  rains  which  it  used  to  roll  off,  in  the  course  of  years 
springs  begin  to  appear.  Thus  also  the  plowshare  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  opens  fountains  of  grace  and  salvation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
prairie  dwellers. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  here  that  the  proverbial  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  West  is  different  from  that  of  East  only  in  that  it  is 
more  open.  The  devil  wears  no  mask  on  the  frontier.  And 
the  absence  of  hypocrisy  is  grateful.  The  sepulchre  is  not 
whitewashed  nor  even  shut :  the  grinning  skeleton  and  rotten¬ 
ness  lie  in  full  view  of  the  public  eye.  This  is  horrid  and  shock¬ 
ing,  but  those  who  are  used  to  this  state  of  things  prefer  it  so. 

It  is  apparent  that  here  an  unusual  equipment  is  called  for. 
Yet  to  differentiate  an  ideal  western  from  an  ideal  eastern  pastor 
is  no  easy  task.  In  some  respects  the  former  must  be  only  an 
intensification  of  the  latter.  It  is  self-evident  that  they  must 
have  some  qualities  in  common.  In  effect  the  difference  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  that  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in  the  East  often 
fails  in  the  West.  This  seems  to  show  that  additional  or  inten¬ 
sified  qualifications  are  necessary.  Perhaps  the  power  of  speedy 
and  certain  adaptation  to  new  environments  is  the  great  differ¬ 
entiating  quality.  At  least,  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  to  suppose  that  any  sort  of  minister  will  do  for  the  West. 
The  men.  who  have  first  failed  somewhere  else  never  succeed 
here.  The  first  thing  the  western  mind  admires  in  a  pastor  is 
energy.  In  the  parlance  of  the  plains,  “Is  he  a  rustler?”  If  he 
has  grit  enough  to  sweep  his  own  church,  make  his  own  fire, 
gather  his  own  audience,  do  his  own  singing,  and  take  his  own 
collection,  he  may  pass.  The  next  thing  is  courage.  “Has  he 
sand  in  him  ?”  If  he  stands  by  his  convictions  and  speaks  them 
out  fearlessly,  he  shall  have  a  hearing.  He  may  think  as  he 
pleases,  where  all  do  the  same.  Let  him  show  that  his  soul  is 
his  own,  and  he  will  be  respected,  even  if  his  opinions  are  not. 
But  the  courage  of  his  convictions  is  accorded  to  be  a  virtue. 
The  third  quality  is  consistency.  Nowhere  is  the  demand  so 
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stern  that  a  minister  must  live  what  he  preaches.  The  hypo¬ 
crite  can  find  a  safer  camp  elsewhere.  It  is  natural  that  many 
humbugs  should  flock  to  a  new  community.  Consequently 
there  is  a  siege  of  suspicion  in  store  for  every  new  comer.  The 
most  merciless  circle  of  critics  shadow  him  for  a  time.  But  if 
he  stand  the  test  nowhere  can  his  sincerity  receive  a  more 
hearty  recognition.  The  whole-souled  deference  which  a  trusted 
minister  receives  from  the  storied  cow-boys  is  a  revelation  to 
the  novice.  They  may  swear  and  drink  in  his  presence,  but 
that  is  not  meant  to  be  personal  disrepect.  Another  quality 
which  is  necessary  is  humanity.  One  must  not  approach  people 
as  Jews,  Catholics,  sinners  or  saints,  foreigners  or  natives,  but 
as  a  man  among  men.  This  common  bond  of  humanity  as  over 
against  ecclesiasticism  or  officialism  must  be  the  basis  of  all  influ¬ 
ence  and  ministry.  Was  not  this  Christ’s  method,  and  have  not 
the  punctilio  and  perfunctoriness  of  official  consciousness  led  us 
away  from  it  ?  Often  every  other  chord  of  the  heart  is  silent, 
until  this  “one  touch  of  nature”  wakens  that  of  our  common 
God-given  humanity.  Another  prerequisite  is  patience.  This 
means  faith — faith  in  the  Spirit,  faith  in  the  promises,  faith  in 
the  divine  means,  faith  in  the  human  conscience,  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  soul.  To  have  the  share  slide  over  the  fallow7 
ground  without  turning  the  sod ;  to  see  the  seed  scorching  in 
the  sun  without  taking  root ;  to  see  the  time  of  ingathering 
without  a  harvest ;  to  feel  like  Atlas  sweating  at  his  task  trying 
to  hold  up  a  w'orld — to  “wrait  on  the  Lord”  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  exercise  the  heroism  of  grace.  To  tread  without  a 
murmur  day  by  day,  blind,  around  the  mill  at  Gaza,  is  a  task  more 
herculean  than  the  slaying  of  a  thousand  Philistines.  But  the 
dreary  fruitless  years,  if  they  come,  must  be  endured  and  the 
very  tears  they  occasion  must  reflect  the  stars  of  promise.  “Joy 
cometh  in  the  morning ;”  but  it  takes  infinite  patience  some¬ 
times  to  wait  for  it. 

The  free  spirit  and  fair  play  of  the  West  also  demands  liber¬ 
ality  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith.  Each  one  is 
allowed  to  believe  as  he  pleases,  but  if  this  liberty  is  not  ac¬ 
corded  to  others  there  wall  be  protest.  A  minister  cannot  injure 
himself  more  than  by  attacking  another  denomination.  He 
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may  be  a  bigot,  if  he  choose,  but  he  dare  not  apply  shibboleths 
to  others. 

But  beyond  such  qualifications  as  these  the  Lutheran  mission¬ 
ary  should  also  be  able  to  officiate  in  at  least  four  languages — 
English,  German,  Danish  (understood  by  the  Norwegians),  and 
Swedish.  We  ask  the  foreign  missionary  to  learn  the  language 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent.  But  the  home  missionary 
reverses  the  case  and  asks  the  people  to  learn  his,  before  they 
can  have  the  Gospel !  Their  children  will  not  complain  at  this 
demand,  but  what  hope  dare  we  footer  for  Timothy  unless  we 
care  for  Lois  and  Eunice  ?  The  nearest  way  to  the  heart  is  by 
way  of  the  tongue  and  the  child. 

In  many  communities  a  man  can  not  reach  the  whole  Luth¬ 
eran  population  unless  he  can  at  least  use  the  Lutherland  lan¬ 
guages  in  conversation,  at  weddings,  and  at  funerals — at  the 
hearth,  the  altar,  and  the  grave.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  Church  which  gives  this  special  training  fully.  The 
classics,  sciences  and  theology  are  no  hindrance  on  the  frontier. 
But  dead  languages  can  better  be  dispensed  with  than  living 
ones.  Some  institutions  afford  a  German  course,  some  a  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  most  of  them  an  English.  But  not  one  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pares  men  for  our  field  in  all  these.  The  usual  German  curricu¬ 
lum  is  deficient  in  that  the  classical  takes  precedence  of  the  prac¬ 
tical.  More  conversational  and  homiletical  German  is  needed. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  should  never  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  a 
theological  seminary.  So  also  it  is  more  important  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  orders  should  be  able  to  converse  with  the  Lutheran 
immigrants  who  are  leaving  Castle  Garden,  than  that  they  should 
be  clad  in  the  mail  of  Higher  Criticism.  An  alumnus  of  one  of 
our  English,  classical,  and  theological  institutions,  who  should 
spend  a  few  more  years  at  purely  German  and  Scandinavian 
schools,  could  no  more  than  meet  the  necessities  of  any  given 
place  where  our  people  have  settled.  Not  four  men  for  every 
town,  but  one  man  equal  to  four,  is  what  we  must  have  in  order 
to  utilize  all  our  material.  If  the  older  colleges  and  seminaries 
have  all  they  can  do  in  furnishing  established  churches  with 
men,  may  we  not  hope  that  Midland  (and  the  seminary  which 
its  success  shall  call  into  being)  will  do  this  work  ?  Let  not  the 
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sacred  design  of  ministerial  education  be  half  thwarted  in  an 
effort  to  prepare  classic  preachers  for  the  city  and  neglecting  to 
supply  polyglot  pastors  for  the  savannas  and  canons  of  the  fron¬ 
tier.  One  under  pressure  of  the  active  work  has  not  the  time, 
without  a  previous  start,  to  acquire  the  special  talent  of  “speak¬ 
ing  with  tongues.”  It,  at  least,  occasions  toil  such  as  the  circuit 
rider  who  has  graduated  in  the  saddle  can  appreciate.  Harvard 
has  a  Scandinavian  course.  Why  should  not  our  General  Synod 
colleges  have  one  ? 

Imported  ministers,  could  the  mother  countries  send  them  in 
sufficient  numbers,  provided  they  could  first  receive  special  in¬ 
struction,  such  as  our  Chicago  Seminary  aims  to  give,  would  be 
very  acceptable,  if  they  would  not  regard  the  gradual  use  of 
English  as  a  falling  from  grace.  Also,  if  they  would  not  con¬ 
demn  the  republican  type  of  Lutheranism  as  a  Zwickau  heresy. 
But  in  so  far  as  they  would  come  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  preceded  them  and  made  some  progress  in  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship,  the  general  introduction  of  foreign  pastors  might 
prove  retrogressive.  Though,  as  a  fact,  we  have  many  of  our 
best  spirited  men  among  those  who  came  over  the  sea  and  be¬ 
came  assimilated  with  us  through  practical  work  alone.  But 
from  the  nature  of  things  the  ministers  of  our  American  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  must  be  autochthons — they  must  spring  from  her 
own  soil. 

It  would  be  well  to  require  that  our  beneficiaries  should  re¬ 
ceive  special  training  for  our  peculiar  work.  True,  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  only  temporary.  It  will  pass  away  with  im¬ 
migration — if  indeed  that  shall  ever  cease.  But  the  present 
duty  is  so  imperative  that,  if  it  be  unheeded  the  very  stars  in 
their  courses  will  be  found  to  fight  against  us  in  the  future. 
Who  is  under  greater  obligation  to  serve  as  minute  men  in  this 
campaign  than  our  cadets  ?  This  service  is  not  altogether  a 
hardship.  Its  Winter  is  followed  by  Summer  too.  The  dark 
side  has  been  somewhat  emphasized.  But  this  presentation  of 
the  subject  will  not  dishearten  the  “good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  (2  Tim.  2  :  3).  He  who  is  not  ready  for  sacrifices  is 
ready  for  nothing. 

As  already  intimated,  others  are  appropriating  our  material. 
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We  may  credit  some  with  a  good  motive.  We  may  believe 
that  they  are  moved  by  a  simple  love  for  unshepherded  souls 
and  their  deeper  spirituality.  Others  are  honestly  mistaken,  not 
being  able  to  appreciate  a  differing  type  of  church  life.  But 
most  of  this  evangelism  is  conscious  proselytism  of  the  most 
godless  kind,  caring  only  to  increase  its  own  party.  Yet  it  suc¬ 
ceeds.  We  cannot  ignore  that  fact.  The  German  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Scandinavian  Congregationalists  are  counted 
by  the  ten  thousands.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  The  most 
costly  German  church  in  Chicago  is  a  Baptist  ($40,000).  These 
denominations  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
field  that  is  legitimately  ours.  True,  we  have  greater  success 
with  less  cost.  But  their  success  is  the  measure  of  our  defi¬ 
ciency  :  it  shows  what  we  have  left  undone.  We  therefore  must 
not  complain.  It  still  remains  a  fact,  as  these  other  denomina¬ 
tions  themselves  acknowledge,  that  no  one  can  do  as  much  as 
we  can,  if  we  want  to  do  it.  Our  opportunity  never  was  so 
great.  Let  the  Church  arise  and  grasp  it  ere  it  flee  forever. 
Some  may  think  our  work  is  not  as  great  as  the  enthusiastic 
have  pictured  it.  Our  Boards’  Secretaries  often  run  the  chance 
of  not  being  behind  in  their  reports.  But  the  fact  that  in  thirty 
states  and  territories,  with  an  area  of  2,179,979  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  23,426,000,  there  are  only  580  Lutheran 
pastors,  shows  that  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  our  field.  ( Luth . 
Pilgrim ,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1).  We  have  already  concluded  that  no 
less  than  5,000,000  of  Lutherans,  counting  the  children,  who 
are  not  in  our  churches  or  schools,  live  in  America.  Some  of 
course  are  still  in  their  cradles ;  others  are  falling  into  their 
graves.  But  others  are  coming  from  Europe  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  a  day. 

True,  most  of  the  multitude  are  not  lost  to  Christ.  But  that 
fact  does  not  lessen  our  duty.  We  are  bound  to  care  for  our 
own  or  be  worse  than  an  infidel.  (1  Tim.  5  :  8).  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  other  denominations  lose  members  too  and  many  of  them 
find  their  way  to  us.  But  this  does  not  half  compensate  our 
losses.  Thus  we  see  that  no  criticism  can  make  our  duty  to 
furnish  homes  and  pastors  for  our  own  any  less  than  it  seems. 
Of  late  much  has  been  said  concerning  a  special  order  of  min- 
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istry  for  temporary  necessities.  Surely  we  need  one.  It  had 
been  well  immediately  after  Muhlenberg’s  death,  when  supplies 
from  the  old  country  ceased,  to  create  an  itineracy  of  non- aca¬ 
demic  evangelists.  They  would  have  saved  us  much.  Such  an 
irregularity  or  innovation  would  work  wonders  now.  We  have 
not  men  enough.  We  cannot  wait  on  the  slow  process  of  the 
schools.  Men  of  fair  intelligence,  sense,  and  warm  hearts,  who, 
though  not  able  to  build  up  a  congregation,  could  hold  one 
through  a  crisis — for  such  men  the  time  cries.  Why  not  have 
them  ? 

Surely  at  such  a  time  as  this  there  is  a  call  upon  Lutherans 
for  cooperation.  Organic  union  is  not  necesary  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  our  mission  ;  but  brotherhood  and  co-labor  are.  Not 
microscopes  to  detect  heresy,  but  Christian  eyes  to  look  upon 
our  work  and  hands  of  charity  to  do  it,  are  proper  here.  We 
are  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Washington’s  presidency  we  may  well  ask  what  our 
Church  shall  do  during  another  century.  Living  issues  are  upon 
us.  There  are  signs  that  Jesuitism  will  make  a  dogged  attempt 
to  stifle  liberty  of  mind  and  liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  lib¬ 
erty  in  America.  What  but  Luther  redivivus  can  conquer  the 
the  old  foe  ?  It  seems  also  that  Methodism  and  Puritanism  can 
not  repeat  their  good  service  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Why 
should  not  Lutheranism  be  the  new  force  that  shall  cope  with 
the  powers  of  evil  which  are  making  their  last  stand  in  this 
land  ?  Social  problems  are  demanding  solution  with  firebrand 
and  dagger,  as  well  as  with  votes.  Why  should  not  such  a 
Church  of  the  masses  as  ours  is  help  to  remove  the  economic 
evils  which  threaten  the  laboring  classes  from  the  one  side  and 
the  moral  evils  which  curse  them  from  the  other  ? 

Here  then  is  our  mission — the  care  of  our  own  children  and 
through  them  the  Christianizing  of  America.  Patriotism  de¬ 
mands  this  work  from  us.  This  great  country,  with  its  grand 
institutions,  must  be  Christ’s,  if  it  is  to  endure  as  a  blessing  to 
mankind. 

The  oppressed  of  all  nations  are  swarming  to  these  hives  of 
liberty.  They  must  be  unified  in  the  common  bond  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  citizenship,  “so  that  government  of  the  people, 
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by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  may  not  perish  from  the 
earth.”  Shall  we  not  do  a  patriot’s  part  in  this  glorious  accom¬ 
plishment  ? 

Loyalty  demands  it.  The  Mother  of  Protestantism,  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  our  fathers,  shall  not  we  who  have  been  rocked  in  her 
cradle  and  consecrated  at  her  altars,  perpetuate  the  Reformation 
in  this  new  world  ? 

Spiritual  kinship  demands  it.  Here  are  our  brothers,  sisters, 
children — our  blood.  Shall  the  sacred  bond  appeal  in  vain  ? 

A  common  destiny  demands  it.  The  angel’s  blast  of  doom 
shall  find  us  either  among  the  victors  of  Time,  because  we  ful¬ 
filled  our  mission,  or  among  the  slain  who  have  fallen  in  the 
death  struggle  that  is  waging  between  God  and  Antichrist  in 
America,  because  we  have  neglected  it.  We  shall  stand  or  fall 
together.  We  must  become  one.  For  here  is  our  Armageddon. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  PERSON,  WORK  AND  STATES  OF  CHRIST.* 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Richard,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  German  title  of  the  third  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  is:  Von  dem  Sohn  Gottes.  The  Latin  title  is:  De  Fdio 
Deif  The  article  itself  literally  translated  from  the  Latin  reads 
as  follows :  “Also  they  teach  that  the  Word,  that  is,  the  Son  of 
God  took  unto  him  man’s  nature,  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  so  that  there  are  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the 
human,  inseparably  joined  together  in  unity  of  person ;  one 
Christ,  true  God  and  true  man  :  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  that  he 
might  reconcile  the  Father  unto  us,  and  might  be  a  sacrifice, 
not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men. 
The  same  also  descended  into  hell,  and  truly  rose  again  the  third 
day.  Afterward  he  ascended  into  heaven,  that  he  might  sit  at 

*Holman  Lecture  on  Augsburg  Confession  (Second  Series),  Art.  III., 
delivered  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  April  26,  1889. 

fMueller’s  Symbolische  Bucher,  p.  39. 
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the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  reign  forever,  and  have  do¬ 
minion  over  all  creatures ;  might  sanctify  those  that  believe  in 
him  by  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  into  their  hearts,  who  shall  rule, 
comfort  and  quicken  them,  and  shall  defend  them  against  the 
devil,  and  the  power  of  sin. 

The  same  Christ  shall  openly  come  again,  to  judge  the  quick 
and  dead,  according  as  the  Apostles’  Creed  declareth  these  and 
other  things.”* 

The  immediate  confessional  antecedents  of  this  third  article 
of  the  fundamental  Lutheran  Creed,  are  the  second  and  third  of 
the  Schwabach  Articles  of  October,  16,  1529,  and  the  second 
and  third  of  the  Marburg  Articles  of  October  3,  1529.  The 
Schwabach  articles  in  question  read  as  follows :  “It  is  positively 
and  unanimously  taught  *  *  that  God’s  only  Son  became 

true  man,  having  been  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
pure  Virgin  Mary  complete  in  body  and  soul.  *  *  That  this 

Son  of  God,  true  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  is  one,  indivisible 
person  who  for  us  men  suffered,  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried, 
on  the  third  day  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sit- 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God^Lord  of  all  creatures. ”f 

The  corresponding  Marburg  articles  read  thus :  “YVe  believe 
that  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  God  by  nature,  became  man  by  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  without  the  agency  of  virile  seed,  being  born  bodily  of 
the  pure  Virgin  Mary,  complete  in  body  and  soul,  as  another 
man,  without  ail  sin.  That  this  Son  of  God  and  Mary,  an  indi¬ 
visible  person,  Jesus  Christ,  for  us  was  crucified,  died,  was 
buried,  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  Lord  over  all  creatures,  and  will  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.”t 

With  these  may  be  compared  the  Large  Catechism  in  the 
second  article  of  the  Apostles’  Creed :  “Now  when  it  is  asked, 
What  do  you  believe  in  the  second  article  concerning  Jesus 
Christ?  reply  briefly  :  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Son 
of  God,  became  my  Lord.  *  *  He  became  man,  was  begot¬ 

ten  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  free  from 

*Krauth’s  Augsburg  Conf.,  p.  17. 

fjacobs’  Book  of  Concord,  II.,  p.  69. 

^Jacobs’  Book  of  Concord,  II.,  p.  69. 
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all  sins,  in  order' that  he  might  be  Lord  of  Sin;  moreover  he 
suffered,  died  and  was  buried,  that  he  might  make  expiation  for 
me,  and  make  compensation  for  my  transgression,  not  with  gold 
or  silver,  but  with  his  precious  blood.”  Antecedent  still  is  Lu¬ 
ther’s  private  confession  of  1528,  in  which  in  the  most  positive 
terms  he  declares  his  faith  in  the  true  deity  and  true  humanity 
of  Christ,  the  indivisibility  of  his  person  and  his  sacrifice  of 
himself  “for  us  poor  sinners.”*  These  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  Melanchthon,  with  marvelous  power  of  condensation  and 
elegant  expression,  composed  the  third  article  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession. 

This  article,  which  immediately  and  properly  follows  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  original  sin,  discusses, 

I.  The  Person  of  Christ. 

II.  The  Work  of  Christ. 

ILL  The  States  of  Christ. 

I.  As  touching  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  article  teaches 
“that  the  Word,  that  is,  the  Son  of  God,  took  unto  him  man’s 
nature,  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  there 
are  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  inseparably  joined 
together  in  unity  of  person,  one  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man.” 
This  section  yields  a  threefold  division  : 

1.  The  Divinity  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Humanity  of  Christ. 

3.  The  Unity  of  his  Person. 

1.  The  article  declares  the  divinity  of  Christ  by  calling  him 
the  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  or  according  to  the  German,  God  the 
Son.  The  Word  (Latin  Verbum)  is  derived  from  the  writings 
of  St.  John,  who  uses  o  \oyos  to  denote  “the  essential,  Word  of 
God ,  i.  e.,  the  personal  (hypostatic)  wisdom  and  power  in  union 
with  God,  his  minister  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe,  the  cause  of  all  the  world’s  life  both  physical  and  eth¬ 
ical,  which  for  the  procurement  of  man’s  salvation  put  on  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  the  person  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  and  shone  forth 
conspicuously  from  his  words  and  deeds. ”f 


*Luther  on  the  Sacraments,  p.  412. 
fThayer’s  N.  T.  Lexicon,  sub  voce. 
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That  this  designation  is  not  absolutely  original  with  John  is 
almost  universally  conceded  by  biblical  and  theological  scholars. 
Luther  thought  that  John  derived  this  use  of  Logos  from  Moses 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  wherein  much  prominence  is 
given  to  the  phrase,  '-‘And  God  said,”  thus  indicating  that  God 
is  counseling  with  the  Word,  who  is  the  “counsel,  wisdom,  truth, 
judgment,  thought  of  the  Father.”  Much  more  probable  is  it 
that  John  adopted  the  word  from  a  very  different  source.  Plato 
uses  the  word  as  equivalent  to  reason,  or  as  a  power  of  the  mind 
manifested  in  speech,  and  also  as  a  mode  or  relation  in  which 
the  deity  might  manifest  himself,  but  he  never  employs  the  term 
to  designate  a  distinctly  existing  person.  Philo,  who  combined 
the  Hellenic  philosophy  with  the  Hebrew  theosophy,  has  dis¬ 
coursed  much  of  the  Logos.  Says  Dorner  :  “In  Philo,  Judaism, 
tinged  with  Hellenism,  struggles  upward  even  to  the  attempt  to 
realize  by  force  of  thought  what  the  Messianic  idea  intends,  and 
thereby  at  the  same  time  to  supersede  the  Messiah,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  him  superfluous.  From  this  process  of  the  ideal  interwork¬ 
ing  of  the  heathenish  and  Jewish,  which  in  him  affords  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  what  was  consummated  under  Christianity,  may  be 
explained  the  fact  that,  during  the  period  of  little  acuteness  in 
historical  composition,  he  should  be  held  as  a  Christian.  *  * 

“i.  The  Logos  wdth  Philo  is  first  a  Divine  Faculty;  whether 
of  thought  or  creation,  or  both.  No  one  would  wish  to  affirm 
that  Philo  conceived  of  God  as  without  wisdom  or  might,  and 
yet  this  must  be  done  if  he  placed  the  faculty  of  thought  and 
action  in  another  being  than  God  in  the  individual  hypostasis. 

“2.  But  the  second  leading  meaning  of  the  Philonian  Logos 
is  activity  itself.  The  Logos  is  not  only  thought-power  and 
creation-power  but  also  the  thinking  creative.  But  neither  thus 
does  he  arrive  at  an  hypostasis  distinct  from  God,  but  only  to  a 
position  fluctuating  between  self-sustenance  and  attributiveness, 
which  accords  well  with  a  doctrine  of  divine  potencies.  God 
saw  that  there  could  be  no  fair  image  without  a  fair  model ;  that 
nothing  sensible  is  faultless,  unless  as  it  is  formed  in  an  arche¬ 
type  and  conceived  idea.  Wherefore  he  created,  when  he  would 
form  this  visible  world,  first  the  ideal  world,  in  order  to  have  an 
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incorporeal,  God-like  type  of  this  corporeal  world,  this  later 
image  of  the  earlier.  *  * 

“3.  But  as  the  Logos  is,  with  Philo,  the  thinking,  i.  e.  the 
ideal-world-forming  God,  so  is  he  thirdly  the  thought,  or  the 
thing  thought,  i.  e.  the  ideal  world  itself.  ‘If  one,’  says  he,  ‘may 
speak  openly,  the  ideal  world  is  nothing  else  than  the  Logos  of 
God  already  conceived  in  the  formation  of  the  world.  *  * 

“4.  As  respects  fourthly  and  finally  the  actual  sensible  world, 
HOff/xoZ  dieOrfros,  the  Logos  is  here,  certainly,  frequently  called 
the  active  Divine  principle.  He  arises  (avareWei),  is  begotten 
of  God  for  the  end  that  the  world  may  be.  Here  is  the  point 
at  which  any  special  personality  of  the  Logos  can  be  supposed. 
Nevertheless  this  by  no  means  follows  from  the  words  which 
denote  his  proceeding  from  God,  since  the  same  expressions  are 
used  of  the  world,  to  which  no  personality  is  ascribed.  Innum¬ 
erable  times  is  it  called  the  younger  son  of  God,  so  that,  if  the 
more  obscure  is  to  be  explained  from  the  more  clear,  the  elder 
Son  of  God  would  have  as  little  claim  to  personality  as  the 
younger  makes ;  and  this  the  more,  that  the  one  is  the  world 
as  well  as  the  other, — the  latter  the  actual  world,  the  former  the 
ideal  world.”*  To  this  exposition  of  the  Philonian  Logos  must 
be  added  the  fact  that  Philo  identifies  the  Logos  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God,  calls  it  the  image  of  God,  the  servant  of  God,  the 
archetype  pattern  of  light,  the  elder  Son  of  the  Father,  the 
Father’s  first  begotten,  devrepoSeoS,  o 5  eanv  eueivov  \oyo ?. 
These  terms  and  the  exposition  in  general  show  important  re¬ 
semblances  between  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  the  Logos  of  John, 
and  suggest  more  than  an.  accidental  coincidence  ;  but  they  also 
show  differences  that  are  vital  and  fundamental.  Taken  together 
the  resemblances  and  the  differences  make  it  hard  to  resist  the 
impression  that  John  meant  to  employ  the  terms  of  Philo  and 
his  disciples  as  instruments  with  which  to  refute  their  false  doc¬ 
trine.  And  that  John  was  acquainted  with  Philo’s  use  of  this 
word  is  almost  certain,  since  “the  Alexandrian  gnosis  was  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  Ephesus,  where  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  probably  written.  Apollos  (Acts  18  :  24)  came  thither 
from  Alexandria ;  and  Cerinthus  is  related  by  Theodoret  to 


*Div.  I.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  23-26. 
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have  studied  and  framed  his  philosophical  system  in  Egypt  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Ephesus.  These  notices  will  serve  to  account 
for  the  term  being  found  by  St.  John  already  framed  to  his  use, 
and  the  antignostic  tendency  of  his  writings  will  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  reason  why  he  should  rescue  such  important  truths  as 
the  preexistence  and  attributes  of  the  divine  Aoyos  from  the  per¬ 
versions  which  false  philosophy  had  begun  to  make  of  them.”* 
But  in  this  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  and  use  by  John 
of  this  term  as  a  designation  of  the  Son  of  God,  no  insinuation 
is  made  that  John’s  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  in  any  sense  derived  from  the  Alexandrian  gnosis.  Rather 
is  it  true,  as  already  intimated,  that  John  employed  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  term  as  a  means  of  refuting  the  Alexandrian  gnosis,  since 
the  Logos  of  John  is  different  from  the  Logos  of  Philo  in  at 
least  the  following  fundamental  particulars :  Eternity,  distinct 
personality,  absolute  Deity,  incarnation ;  all  of  which  concep¬ 
tions  are  absent  from  the  Logos  of  Philo,  since  according  to 
Dorner,  Philo’s  Logos  began  to  be  only  when  God  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  create  the  world,  is  at  best  only  the  thought  or  the  per¬ 
sonalized  wisdom  of  God,  is  without  individual  hypostasis,  is 
the  prototype  of  the  corporeal  world,  but  never  became  incar¬ 
nate.  Without  co-eternity  and  consubstantiality  with  the  Father, 
he  is  necessarily  an  inferior  being.  Hence  Philo  designates  him 
vnrfptT? 7  s’  Qsov7  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  for  all  those  sub¬ 
sequent  Subordinationist  predicates  of  the  Logos  which  John’s 
Gospel  has  been  so  powerful  in  overthrowing,  for  according  to 
John,  as  Melanchthon  has  observed,  “The  Logos  was  with  God, 
viz.,  this  Word  which  is  God  was  with  the  Father,  that  is,  he  is 
not  the  P'ather  himself,  but  he  is  with  the  Father,  and  the  very 
image  of  the  Father.  And  in  the  beginning  he  was  with  God, 
that  is,  the  Word  is  co-eternal  with  the  Father.  Thus  in  this 
brief  sentence  John  comprehends  three  things  :  The  ovros  af¬ 
firms  the  divinity  of  the  Word — the  Word  is  God.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  was  with  God  makes  the  Word  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  With  God  marks  a  distinction  of  persons. ”f  Else¬ 
where,  in  discoursing  on  John  I  :  I,  this  incomparable  scholar 
and  expositor,  says :  “The  first  proposition  is  :  In  the  begin- 


*Alford,  Greek  Test.,  John  i  :  i. 


fCorpus  Ref.,  XIV.,  1052. 
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in g  was  the  Word :  that  is,  the  Son  of  the  eternal  Father  was 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  in  this  passage  the 
Word  signifies  the  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  who  is  his  image 
and  a  person  begotten  of  the  eternal  Father.  And  by  person 
we  understand  not  what  they  mean  by  persona  when  they 
say  Roscius  supports  the  character  (personam)  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  but  in  the  language  of  the  Church  an  individual,  intel¬ 
ligent,  incommunicable  substance.  *  *  When  John  says  he 

was  in  the  beginning,  he  testifies  that  he  was  when  the  world 
was  created.  Therefore  the  Son  was  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  before  all  creatures,  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  yet  be¬ 
gotten  by  the  Father  speaking.  And  he  was  with  God.  The 
preposition  with  distinguishes  the  persons.  The  Word,  that  is, 
the  Son,  was  with  the  eternal  Father.  Therefore  there  are  two 
persons,  the  eternal  Father,  and  the  co-eternal  Son  of  God  be¬ 
gotten  by  the  Father.  And  the  Word  was  with  God.  After  he 
has  distinguished  the  persons,  that  no  one  may  think  that  the 
Son  is  a  creature,  or  that  he  is  formed  out  of  nothing,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  added :  ‘The  Word  was  God,’  that  is,  of  the  essence  of 
the  Father  and  homouusiosT* 

And  Luther  so  early  as  1515,  discoursing  on  John  1  :  1,  says  : 
“The  words  of  the  text  distinguish  the  Son  from  the  Father. 
The  Word  was  with  God ;  therefore  he  was  different  from  God. 
Yet  since  before  anything  was  created,  there  was  nothing  but 
God,  the  Word  must  have  been  God,  or,  as  the  sense  is,  God 
was  the  Word,  that  is,  Divinity  itself  was  the  Word  Himself, 
not  something  which  was  with  God  and  yet  was  not  God  Him¬ 
self.”  t 

By  this  formula  Luther  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Arians,  who 
admit  that  the  Word  was  God,  but  not  that  God  was  the  Word. 
Yet  bv  no  means  will  he  allow  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  di- 

j 

vided  deity  between  them,  but  “God  was  the  Word,  distinct  yet 
not  different  and  another  God.  *  *  Yea,  there  is  only  one 

God  ;  yea,  God  total  in  the  Word,  and  God  total  in  the  Father. 
Whatever  is  God,  that  is  the  Father ;  and  whatever  is  God  that 
is  the  Son.”J 

*Corp.  Ref.,  XV.,  10,  11.  fErlangen  Latin,  I.,  p.  42.  *Ibid..  p.  45. 
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These  formulae  of  Luther  remind  one  of  the  sharp  distinctions 
of  scholasticism  from  which  he  was  not  yet  (anno  1515)  free, 
but  they  assert  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  the  unity  of  the 
divine  substance  and  the  full  possession  of  that  substance  by  the 
Son.  In  other  words,  the  Logos  or  the  Son  of  God  is  himself 
God. 

That  the  interpretation  given  to  Logos  by  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  ancients  can  easily 
be  shown.  We  begin  with  the  definition  of  Suicer  in  his  great 
Thesaurus  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  terms  :  “Logos  denotes  the 
second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  Messiah  promised  by  God. 
He  is  Aoyo?  ov  '  pr/ros,  aW  avaipdos,  that  is,  not  the  word 
pronounced,  but  the  substantial  word,  as  Ignatius  declares  to  the 
Magnesians.”  Turning  now  to  the  passage  in  question,  we  find 
the  holy  father  confessing  :  “There  is  one  God,  the  Almighty, 
who  has  manifested  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  is  his 
WTord,  not  spoken,  but  essential.  For  he  is  not  the  voice  of  an 
articulate  utterance,  but  a  substance  begotten  by  divine  power, 
who  “has  in  all  things  pleased  him  that  sent  him,”*  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  reading,  “that  gave  him  his  hypostasis.”  The- 
odoret  calls  Christ  “the  Word  which  exists  substantially.” 
Athanasius  in  his  First  Oration  against  the  Arians  declares :  “I 
am  sure  they  are  without  excuse,  that  impudently  assert  there 
was  a  time  when  he  was  not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was 
made.  These  imperfections  are  only  to  be  found  in  created  be¬ 
ings,  not  in  the  Son  who  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father, 
his  co-essential  offspring,  Word  and  Wisdom.  This  is  the  true 
plenitude  and  propriety  of  sonship,  so  perfect  and  adequate, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  Father,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
his  Word  and  Wisdom  were  not  with  him,  so  neither  can  it  be 
said  of  the  Son  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  actually 
exist.  Indeed  why  should  he  be  so  much  as  styled  the  Son  if 
he  was  not  the  substance  of  the  Father?  Why  the  Word  and 
Wisdom  of  the  Father,  if  he  were  not  such  co- eternally  and  es¬ 
sentially. ”f  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  “Believe  that  there  is  one 


^Magnesians,  X. 
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only  begotten  Son  of  God,  God  the  Word  before  all  worlds,  not 
the  Logos  prophorikos  streaming  forth  into  the  air,  nor  similar 
to  impersonal  words,  but  the  Logos  the  Son,  the  creator  of  spo¬ 
ken  words,  the  Logos  who  hears  the  Father  and  speaks.”*  John 
Damascenus  calls  Christ  “The  Logos  always  present  essentially 
with  the  Father.”  Further  quotations  are  superfluous.  Indeed 
Bishop  Hefele  declares  :  “From  the  beginning,  two  points  con¬ 
cerning  the  Logos  and  his  relations  have  stood  as  divinely  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  On  the  one  hand, 
His  real  divinity  and  equality  with  the  Father ;  on  the  other, 
His  personal  distinction  from  the  Tather .”  The  learned  bishop 
concedes  what  every  reader  of  the  early  fathers  readily  perceives, 
viz.,  that  they  do  not  always  express  themselves  with  sufficient 
definiteness  and  theological  accuracy.  “Thus,  for  example,  S. 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  of 
Neocaesarea,  Methodius,  did  not  always  choose  their  expres 
sions  carefully,  but  in  substance  they  incontrovertably  maintained 
the  true  doctrine.  It  is  the  same  with  Justin,  Athenagoras  and 
Theophilus,  who  expressed  themselves  irreproachably  on  the 
chief  dogmatic  points,  but  differ  in  some  of  their  inferences 
from  the  rule  of  the  Church.”!  And  Prof.  Lumby  has  shown 
by  comparative  quotations  that  every  phrase  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  had  already  appeared  in  the  private  creeds  of  the  fathers, 
except  the  phrases  in  ri/Z  ovaiaz  tov  JlarpoZ,  “of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Father,”  and  opoovoio*  tgo  liar  pi,  “of  one  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  Father.”! 

Melanchthon  justifies  this  designation  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
follows :  “He  is  called  Logos  with  respect  to  the  Father  and 
with  respect  to  us :  with  respect  to  the  Father,  because  that 
very  image  is  the  Logos,  is,  so  to  speak,  the  mental  word,  as 
we  have  an  image  in  our  mind.  With  respect  to  us  he  is  called 
Logos,  because  he  is  the  Word  who  communicates  with  us.” 
And  thus  Luther :  “God  alone  converses  with  himself  and 
speaks  in  his  own  heart,  which  is  the  most  perfect  word  of  all, 
of  which  John  says  that  he  remains  in  God,  and  cannot  be  sep- 

*Suicer. 

fHist.  of  the  Church  Councils.  To  A.  D.  325.  pp.  231,  232. 
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arated  from  God,  but  remains  in  God  and  is  God.  *  *  The 

word  is  the  counsel,  wisdom,  truth,  judgment,  thought  of  God. 
Wherefore  Christ  is  called  the  Wisdom  and  the  Truth  of  God.”* 
Explanations  identical  in  substance  are  found  in  the  fathers  and 
may  be  read  in  Suicer’s  Thesaurus:  Basil  on  John  I  :  I  asks, 
“Wherefore  Logos  ?  That  it  may  be  shown  that  he  proceeds 
from  mind.  Wherefore  Logos  ?  Because  he  was  begotten 
without  passion.  Wherefore  Logos  ?  Because  he  is  the  image 
of  the  Father  and  in  himself  perfectly  reveals  the  Father,  taking 
away  from  him  no  part,  existing  perfectly  in  himself.”  Chry¬ 
sostom  :  “Logos,  because  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father;  for  as 
my  word  is  begotten  of  my  mind  so  is  the  Son  begotten  of  the 
Father.”  Theophylact:  “John  calls  Christ  Logos  that  we  may 
know  that  as  the  word  is  begotten  of  the  mind  without  passion, 
so  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father  without  any  passion.”  Again  : 
“Because  he  communicates  to  us  the  things  of  the  Father  as 
every  word  declares  the  thoughts  of  the  mind.”  Epiphanius : 
“He  is  called  Logos  because  he  declares  unto  us  the  purposes 
of  God.”t 

It  is  thus  again  manifest  that  our  Confessors  are  in  full  har¬ 
mony  with  the  ancient  accepted  teachers  of  the  Church  in  the 
reasons  which  they  assign  for  the  use  of  the  term  Logos  as  a 
title  of  the  essential  Son  of  God.  And  that  by  “the  Word,” 
that  is,  “the  Son  of  God,”  they  meant  to  emphasize  the  true  and 
proper  deity  of  Christ,  is  certain,  not  only  because  they,  further 
along  in  the  article,  speak  of  a  divine  nature,  but  because  they 
expressly  call  Christ  “true  God,”  or,  as  the  German  has  it,  “God 
the  Son.”  And  that  this  is  their  doctrine,  viz.,  that  Christ  is 
true,  essential,  absolute  God,  is  abundantly  evident  from  their 
private  writings.  In  a  sermon  on  the  second  article  of  the  Creed 
(anno  1533)  Luther  says:  “We  believe  that  Christ  is  true  real 
God  with  the  Father,  and  yet  not  the  same  Person  with  the 
Father,  but  a  distinct  Person.  It  must  be  so,  and  the  entire 
Scripture  declares  that  there  is  only  one  God.  Therefore  this 
distinct  Person  must  be  united  with  the  Father  in  one  only  sub¬ 
stance,  lest  we  make  two  Gods,  or  a  divided  divine  essence. 
Therefore  the  Son  is  a  distinct  Person  in  the  same  sole  essence 


^Erlangen  Latin,  I.,  46,  47. 
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and  majesty,  so  that  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father  from 
eternity.”*  “This  Son  is  something  higher  than  and  different 
from  all  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  because  God 
gives  this  name  to  no  other.  Certainly  he  must  be  a  true  na¬ 
tural  Son,  of  the  same  nature,  essence  and  majesty  with  the 
Father,  just  as  a  human  son  is  called  a  natural  son,  because  he 
is  of  the  same  nature,  essence  and  blood. 

This  Word  or  Son  of  God  our  article  calls  “true  God.”  What 
it  means  by  this  designation,  and  what  the  entire  Catholic  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church  means  by  calling  Christ  the  Word,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Wisdom  of  God,  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  viz.,  that  Jesus 
Christ  whose  history  is  given  in  the  four  gospels  respectively  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  is,  according  to  his  divine  na¬ 
ture,  both  the  Son  of  God  and  true  God,  co-eternal,  consubstan- 
tial  and  co-equal  in  attributes  and  glory  with  God  the  Father 
who  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  Deity.  The  Father  is  the 
unbegotten  God.  The  Son  is  begotten  by  the  Father  from  eter¬ 
nity.  The  two  stand  as  correlatives  of  each  other.  Each  neces¬ 
sitates  not  only  the  thought,  but  even  the  reality  of  the  other, 
since  the  Son  cannot  exist  without  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
cannot  exist  as  the  Father  without  the  Son.  But  what  God  is 
he  is  eternally.  If  he  is  the  Father,  he  is  the  Father  from  eter¬ 
nity.  Hence  the  Son  is  the  Son  by  eternal  generation.  The 
personalities  are  two.  The  onsia  or  essence  is  one.  Hence  the 
dignity,  glory,  power  and  perfection  of  the  two  persons,  are 
equal,  although  there  is  a  relational  priority  of  the  Father  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  Father,  and  a  relational  posteriority  of  the  Son, 
because  he  is  the  Son.  All  of  which  is  in  accordance  with 
Christ’s  own  words:  “I  and  my  Father  are  one;”  “My  Father 
is  greater  than  I.”  For  in  both  of  these  declarations  he  distin¬ 
guishes  the  persons.  In  the  former  he  identifies  the  essence, 
for  it  is  in  essence  only  that  he  can  be  one  with  the  Father.  In 
the  latter  he  declares  the  Father’s  primacy,  which  can  exist  only 
as  a  relation,  since  where  the  essence  is  identical  there  can  be  no 
real  primacy.  But  in  both  of  these  declarations  Christ  affirms 
his  own  personality.  He  can  and  does  say  “I”  and  “my  ”  This 

flbid.,  p.  139. 
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is  the  mark,  the  test  of  personality,  for  a  being  that  can  say  “I’* 
and  “my”  has  at  once  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  self 
and  not-self.  But  while  a  being  which  says  “I”  affirms  and 
demonstrates  his  distinctness  of  person,  the  person  which  says 
“my  Father,”  cannot  affirm  the  independence  and  separateness 
of  his  essence.  Hence  while  Christ’s  Ego  is  his  own,  his  onsia 
is  that  of  his  Father ;  that  is,  in  the  Godhead  there  is  unity  of 
essence  and  at  least  duality  of  person.  But  as  this  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  essence  and  plurality  of  persons  is  especially  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  first  article  of  the  Confession,  it  cannot  claim  a 
lengthy  treatment  here,  although  the  Logos  must  be  vindicated 
against  any  and  all  statements  which  would  deny  him  the  at¬ 
tribute  of  eternity,  or  would  represent  him  to  be  a  creature 
( jtTiGfxa ),  however  exalted,  as  was  done  by  Arius  who,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Athanasius  in  a  passage  taken  from  the  Thalia, 
taught  as  follows :  “God  was  not  always  a  Father,  but  at  length 
he  became  so ;  the  Son  had  not  always  a  being,  for  he  did  not 
subsist  before  he  wras  begotten  (in  time) ;  he  had  not  his  exist¬ 
ence  from  the  Father,  but  sprang  out  of  nothing ;  he  can  not  be 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  as  being  created  and  made; 
Christ  is  not  God  by  nature,  but  merely  by  adoption  and  par¬ 
ticipation  ;  the  Son  does  not  entirely  know  the  Father,  nor  is 
the  Word  capable  of  beholding  and  comprehending  him  with  a 
full  and  adequate  view ;  he  is  only  the  nominal,  deputative,  and 
honorary  Son,  Pow7er,  W/Tord,  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father;  his 
nature  is  mutable  as  well  as  that  of  other  creatures,  and  his  ca¬ 
pacity  too  narrow  to  admit  of  a  just  and  genuine  idea  of  the 
Father.”* 

But  against  this  “very  plausible  and  extraordinary  conceit,” 
as  Athanasius  calls  it,  the  Church  protested  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
by  calling  Christ  “very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made 
omoousios  with  the  Father,”  the  fathers  choosing  this  term 
omoousios ,  as  Anthanasius  tells  us,  to  declare  “that  the  Son  is 
not  only  like  to  the  Father,  but  that,  as  his  iffiage,  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Father;  that  he  is  of  the  Father;  and  that  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  his  immutability,  are 
different  from  ours :  for  in  us  they  are  something  acquired,  and 


^Oration  Against  the  Arians,  p.  16.  Parker’s  Trans. 
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arise  from  our  fulfilling  the  divine  commands.  Moreover  they 
too  indicate  by  this,  that  his  generation  is  different  from  that  of 
human  nature ;  that  the  Son  is  not  only  like  the  Father,  but  in¬ 
separable  from  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  that  he  and  the 
Father  are  one  and  the  same,  as  the  Son  himself  said :  The 
Logos  is  always  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  always  in  the 
Logos,  as  the  sun  and  its  splendor  are  inseparable.”* 

But  it  is  not  so  important  for  us  to  know  that  the  Augsburg 
confessors  rejected  the  heresies  rejected  by  the  primitive  Church, 
and  accepted  its  thetical  statements  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  as  it 
is  for  us  to  inquire  whether  their  affirmation  of  the  true,  natural, 
essential  deity  of  Christ  is  sustained  by  the  word  of  God.  Here 
we  begin  with  the  names  given  to  Christ. 

(1).  In  the  evangelists  Christ  is  many  times  called  the  Son 
of  God.  As  recorded  in  Matthew  16  :  15,  Jesus  inquires  of  his 
disciples,  “Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?”  The  ultimate  object  of 
this  inquiry  doubtless  was  to  bring  distinctly  to  the  disciples  a 
knowledge  of  his  true  character  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  for¬ 
mal  recognition  of  his  proper  Messianic  dignity.  That  he  ap¬ 
proved  and  endorsed  the  answer  given  by  Peter,  “Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  is  evident  from  what  follows. 
But  this  designation,  “Son  of  the  living  God,”  is  nowhere  ap¬ 
plied  to  men  or  angels.  It  is  peculiar  to  Christ  and  distin¬ 
guishes  him  from  all  other  beings.  It  also  asserts  for  him  a 
divine  nature,  for  as  the  son  of  a  human  father  is  human,  that 
is,  has  a  human  nature  and  the  essential  qualities  of  a  man,  so 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  must  have  a  divine  nature  and  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  living  God.  No  other  conception  is 
consistent  with  the  fair  and  honest  use  of  language.  John  tells 
us,  5:18,  that  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Christ,  “because  he  not 
only  break  the  Sabbath,  but  also  called  God  his  own  Father, 
making  himself  equal  with  God.”  Here  the  peculiar  and  em¬ 
phatic  word  is  “own,”  Ttarepa  i'diov  i'Xeye  rov  Oeov,  which  ap¬ 
propriates  to  Christ  the  fatherhood  of  God  in  a  sense  which  ac¬ 
tually  opposes  the  possible  claim  of  all  others,  and  which  as  the 
Jews  could  well  understand,  makes  Christ  equal  with  God.  No 

*De  Decret.  Svn.  Nic.  C.,  20,  quoted  by  Hefele,  Councils  to  325,  p. 
287. 
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man  could  call  God  his  own  Father  without  blasphemy.  Hence 
when  the  Jews  brought  Christ  before  Pilate  they  declared  that 
“He  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.” 
(John  19:7).  This  to  the  Jews  was  the  one  unpardonable  of¬ 
fence.  It  implied  with  them  that  Christ  set  up  the  claim  of 
being  God.  This  their  rigid  monotheism  declared  blasphemy. 
(Matt.  26  :  63-65).  Again:  He  is  asked  at  his  trial  by  the 
high  priest :  “Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ? 
And  Jesus  said,  I  am.”  (Mark  14  :  61).  Here  in  a  way  that 
implies  the  highest  reverence  for  God  the  high  priest  meant  to 
ask  Christ  if  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  for  only  the  true  God  can 
be  called  “The  Blessed.”  Christ  now  on  trial  for  his  life,  an¬ 
swers  “I  am.”  This  again  they  declare  to  be  blasphemy. 

(2).  The  Scriptures  distinctly  call  Christ  God,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  only  true  God.  In  Deut.  32  :  39,  it  is  said: 
“See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he.  And  there  is  no  god  with  me;” 
and  in  Hosea  14  :  4,  “I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  and  thou  shalt  know  no  God  but  me,  and  beside  me 
there  is  no 'Saviour.”  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  for  God  in  both 
of  these  passages  is  crrbK-  In  the  Septuagint  this  word  is 

represented  in  these  passages  and  elsewhere  by  dtos.  This 
Elohim  or  Theos  is  the  God  of  Israel,  the  true  and  everlasting 
God  who  created  heaven  and  earth.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
name  God  ( Oco s)  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  most  absolute  sense, 
and  directly  in  connection  with  the  work  of  creation.  John, 
1  :  1,  2,  3,  declares  that  the  Logos,  that  is,  Christ  was  God,  and 
that  through  him  all  things  came  into  being,  which  according 
to  the  natural  force  of  the  words  means  and  must  mean  that 
Christ  existed  as  God  before  the  event  of  which  John  is  about 
to  speak,  viz.,  his  becoming  flesh.  He  was  God,  existed  as  God. 
Then  he  became  flesh  (< fapt, ].) 

In  John  1:18,  according  to  a  text  supported  by  the  best  an¬ 
cient  codices,  numerous  ancient  versions  and  many  fathers,  and 
adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  others,  Christ  is  called  “the 
only  begotten  God,”  juovoyovt j;  6I0Z,  which  clearly  implies 
that  he  is  one  that  is  both  begotten  and  is  God.  Or  should  the 
reading  of  the  Textns  Receptus,  “only  begotten  Son,”  be  retained, 
we  still  have  Christ  distinguished  above  all  creatures  by  being 
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God’s  “only  begotten  Son,”  which  according  to  Jewish  concep¬ 
tion,  accords  to  him  divinity  and  equality  with  God. 

In  Acts  20  :  28,  we  read,  “The  Church  of  God  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood.”  Here  God  (deos)  must  refer  to 
Christ,  since  God  the  Father,  having  never  become  incarnate, 
could  not  shed  his  blood. 

In  Romans  9:5,  Paul  says:  “Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  forever.”  Besides  affirming  the  true  and  proper 
deity  of  Christ  by  calling  him  God,  this  passage  also  asserts  his 
pre-existence,  his  superiority  to  all  creatures  and  his  eternal 
blessedness,  very  significantly  using  the  word  evXoyrjToS ,  which 
the  high  priest,  as  above  noted,  applied  to  the  one  only  true  God. 

(3).  The  name  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  applied  to  Christ.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  God  of  Israel  would  be  known  among 
his  people  as  Jehovah.  Ex.  3  :  14-16;  6:3:  This  is  God’s 
covenant  incommunicable  name,  which  he  will  not  share  with 
another.  According  to  Gesenius  it  “designates  God  as  eternal , 
immutable ,  who  will  never  be  other  than  the  same.”  In  Jere¬ 
miah  23  :  5,6,  we  read  that  Jehovah  will  raise  up  a  righteous 
Branch  unto  David,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  ex¬ 
ecute  justice  and  judgment  in  the  land,  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  our  righteousness.  In  Hosea,  1  :  7, 
we  hear  God  say :  “I  will  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of  Judah, 
and  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God,”  Jehovah  Elohim, 
the  strongest  combination  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  used  to  de¬ 
signate  the  one  absolute  God.  But  now  inasmuch  as  this  Lord  , 
is  introduced  to  us  as  a  Branch  of  David,  as  a  King  who  should 
reign  in  the  earth,  as  the  Saviour  of  Judah,  it  is  certain  that  in 
these  texts  Jesus  Christ  is  meant,  for  in  the  New  Testament  he 
is  called  the  Son  of  David,  proclaims  himself  King,  and  declares 
that  he  is  J  udah’s  Saviour,  Hence  it  follows  that  this  Branch 
of  David,  this  King,  this  Saviour,  that  is,  this  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Logos,  who  is  named  Jehovah  (the  essential  name  of  God)  and 
Jehovah  Elohim,  must  himself  be  the  essential  God,  which  is 
sustained  by  Christ’s  own  declaration  :  “Before  Abraham  was, 

I  am,”  John  8  :  58 — in  which  he  not  only  claims  existence  prior 
to  that  of  Abraham— before  Abraham  was  born,  or  came  into 
existence,  I  Am — but  asserts  being  or  existence  as  his  distin- 
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guishing  characteristic.  (Compare  Exodus,  3  :  14,  15,  where 
God  calls  himself  I  AM,  and  declares  that  this  is  his  name  for¬ 
ever,  his  memorial  to  all  generations.) 

In  the  New  Testament  the  name  Lord  is  applied  to  Christ  in 
the  fullest  and  highest  sense :  “For  there  is  born  to  you  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord,” 
Luke  2:11.  This  is  the  message  of  the  angel  when  directing 
the  shepherds  to  seek  the  Saviour  of  Judah,  of  whom  Malachi, 
3  :  1,  said  :  “The  Lord  whom  you  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to 
his  temple ;  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  de¬ 
light  in” — a  passage  which  Christ  directly  applies  to  himself: 
That  is,  Christ  by  the  clearest  implication  appropriates  to  him¬ 
self  the  essential  name  Jehovah.  Also  he  is  called,  “one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  1  Cor.  8:6;  “The  Lord  from  heaven,”  1  Cor. 
15:47;  “The  Lord  of  glory,  2  Cor.  2:8;  “The  Lord  of  Lords,” 
Rev.  17  :  14.  Reference  also  is  made  to  Christ  when  it  is  said : 
“Lydia  *  *  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,”  Acts  16  :  14; 

“The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,”  2  Thess. 
3  :  5- 

2.  Divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Christ. 

[a) .  Eternity.  He  was  in  the  beginning,  John  1:1,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  creation  of  all  things,  as  clearly 
implies  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  as  the  first  verse  of  Genesis 
implies  the  eternity  of  God  (Elohim).  In  the  high-priestly 
prayer  for  his  disciples,  Christ  says :  “O  Father,  glorify  thou 
me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  wdth  thee 
before  the  world  was,”  John  17  :  5.  Paul  declares:  “He  is  be¬ 
fore  all  things,”  Col.  1:17.  He  who  is  before  all  time  and  all 
things  must  be  eternal. 

(b) .  Omnisciejice.  Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New,  this  attribute  is  ascribed  only  to  God.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  it  is  shown  to  belong  to  Christ.  Peter  says  :  “Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things.”  (John  21  :  17).  He  knows  what  is  in  man. 
“He  knew  all  men,  and  because  he  needed  not  that  any  one 
should  bear  witness  concerning  man  ;  for  he  himself  knew  what 
was  in  man.”  (John  2  :  24,  25).  He  is  able  to  discern  the 
thoughts  of  men.  (Matt.  9  :  4).  He  brings  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  God.  (1  Cor.  4  :  5).  He  searches  the  reins  and  hearts 
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of  men.  (Rev.  2  :  23).  He  predicted  to  his  disciples  the  per¬ 
secutions  which  he  should  suffer.  (Matt.  10  :  17,  18  ;  John  16  :  2). 
He  told  the  denial  of  Peter  with  minute  and  circumstantial  ac¬ 
curacy.  (Matt.  26  :  31,  34).  Such  knowledge  as  is  implied  in 
all  these  declarations  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  finite  intelligence. 

(c).  Omnipresence.  He  himself  says  :  “Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.”  (Matt.  18  :  20).  And  again:  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  (Matt  28  :  20).  Of  his 
power  to  fulfill  these  promises,  and  of  their  actual  fulfillment, 
Christ  gave  abundant  proof  after  his  resurrection,  both  by  his 
numerous  appearances  before  his  ascension,  and  by  his  presence 
at  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  at  the  conversion  of  Paul.  Also 
while  sojourning  bodily  with  his  disciples  before  his  crucifixion, 
he  spoke  of  himself  as  being  in  heaven,  thus  showing  that  he 
is  essentially  independent  of  the  limitations  of  space. 

3.  Divine  Works. 

( a ).  Creation.  After  John  has  declared  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Logos,  and  has  called  him  God,  he  declares :  “All  things  were  made 
by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath  been 
made.”  (1  :  3).  Strictly  rendered  this  passage  would  read: 
“All  things  came  into  existence  by  him  ;  and  apart  from  him, 
there  hath  not  anything  come  into  existence  which  hath  come 
into  existence.”  And  if  it  be  objected  that  Sid  with  the  geni¬ 
tive  may  be  the  instrumental  cause,  and  therefore  may  imply 
that  the  Logos  was  only  the  agent  of  God  in  the  creation  of  all 
things,  it  can  be  answered  that  it  also  is  used  to  denote  efficient 
cause,  as  at  Rom.  11  :  36,  where  it  is  said  of  God:  “Of  him, 
and  through  him  (Si  avrov)  and  unto  him,  are  all  things.” 
That  is,  the  one  passage  as  directly  attributes  the  existence  of 
all  things  to  the  Logos  as  the  other  does  to  God.  That  is,  in 
the  most  absolute  sense  the  Logos  is  declared  to  be  the  author 
of  the  existence  of  all  things,  and  as  such  is  distinguished  from 
all  things  which  came  into  existence,  which  indeed  is  even 
clearly  implied  by  the  difference  of  the  predicates  :  Ev  apx[) 
rjv  6  \6yoS ;  navTOL  eyevSTO. 

In  the  opening  verses  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Son 
is  especially  contrasted  with  the  angels.  Then  in  the  tenth  verse 
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it  is  said  :  “Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands,” 
which  when  compared  with  Colossians  1  :  15-1 7 — “Who  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  born  of  all  creation  ;  for  in 
him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  earth, 
things  visible  and  things  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or 
dominions  or  principalities  or  powers ;  all  things  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  through  him  [Si  avrov),  and  unto  him” — shows  that  crea¬ 
tion  in  its  widest  sense  owes  its  existence  to  Christ,  which  is 
precisely  what  is  affirmed  of  the  thrice  holy  Lord  God,  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  “Thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because  of  thy  will 
they  were,  and  were  created.”  (Rev.  4  :  10).  That  is,  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  creation  to  Christ  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  ascribe  it  to  the  Father,  and  generally  by  the  same  words 
and  forms  of  expression. 

f).  Preservation.  The  Bible  does  not  represent  the  universe  as 
standing  or  subsisting  by  itself.  Christ  is  said  to  “uphold  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,”  Heb.  1  :  3.  Paul  declares  that  “Christ 
is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  consist,”  Col.  1:17,  which 
means  that  by  Christ  all  things  cohere  or  are  held  together  in 
their  proper  relations,  so  that  without  him  all  things  would  fall 
asunder.  This  now  is  a  work  of  omnipotence,  and  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  statement  of  it,  it  excludes  the  idea  that  this  work 
is  performed  by  a  creature,  for  every  creature  is  included  in  “all 
things,”  and  Christ  is  before  all  things  (npo  navroov ),  and  all 
things  (ra  navra)  in  him  consist. 

Summing  up  now  the  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  the  Word, 
the  Son  of  God,  we  find  (a)  that  such  names  are  given  him  as 
are  given  alone  to  the  one  true  divine  essence,  even  the  name 
which  God  especially  appoints  for  himself ;  (h)  that  such  attri¬ 
butes  are  ascribed  to  him  as  cannot  possibly  be  claimed  for  any 
creature ;  (c)  that  such  works  are  performed  by  him  as  cannot 
be  performed  by  a  creature.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  that 
our  confessors  were  fully  justified  in  calling  the  Word,  the  Son 
of  God,  “true  God.”  But  they  also  declare 

2.  That  this  same  Word  or  Son  of  God,  “took  unto  him 
man’s  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that 
there  are  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human.” 
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This  brings  before  us  the  great  mystery  of  godliness:  “He 
who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of 
angels,  preached  among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory,”  1  Tim.  3  :  16.  Here,  viz.,  in  the  Incar¬ 
nation  comes  out  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lutheran  Christ- 
ology.  The  ancient  Christology  of  the  fathers  did  by  no  means 
ignore  the  true  and  proper  humanity  of  Christ ;  nevertheless  it 
overshadowed  it  by  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  by  locating  it  in 
heaven  afar  off  and  adoring  it  as  the  Resurrection  and  Eternal 
Hope,  treated  it  as  an  abstraction  rather  than  as  a  living  factor 
in  the  economy  of  redemption.  This  feature  of  the  early  Christ¬ 
ology  is  seen  in  the  ancient  creeds  and  liturgical  services  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  sermons  and  expositions  of  the  fathers,  and 
is  due  doubtless  to  the  fondness  of  the  oriental  and  Greek  mind 
for  theistic  contemplation  and  speculation,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  chief  ancient  heresies  arose  against  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

The  thinkers  and  teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  engaged 
in  philosophical  disquisition  rather  than  in  theological  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  at  least  their  philosophy  being  rational  rather  than  empir¬ 
ical  they  approached  every  theological  subject  with  an  a  priori 
conception.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence  and  seeking  to  adjust  every  thing  to  that  idea,  they 
were  incapable  of  proper  trinitarian  contemplation.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  were  so  intent  on  exalting  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  in  identifying  him  with  the  one  divine  essence,  that  they 
lost  sight  of  the  real  humanity  of  Christ  and  of  its  significance 
in  the  economy  of  redemption,  except  perhaps,  as  Dorner  thinks, 
in  the  matter  of  the  passion,  for  which  indeed  they  virtually 
substitute  the  worship  of  the  virgin.  John  Scotus  Erigena  be¬ 
ing  pantheistic,  could  of  course  find  no  proper  place  for  the  in¬ 
carnation  and  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature  in  the  strict 
and  historical  sense  of  the  phrase.  Hence  when  Christ  assumed 
human  nature,  he  assumed  the  whole  creation,  he  passed  by  no 
individual  creature.-  In  him  humanity  became  God.  “And  for 
himself,  the  Head  of  the  Church  reserved  this  distinctive  pecu 
liarity — that  his  humanity  was  not  merely  made  partaker  of 
deity,  or  deified,  but  was  made  very  deity  (verum  etiam  ipsa 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  3.  48 
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Deitas  fieret).  In  him  alone  was  humanity  conjoined  with  God¬ 
head  in  unity  of  substance.”*  This  of  course  puts  away  the 
possibility  of  atonement  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  simply  makes  Christ  the  archetype  or  the  principial  of  the 
return  of  entire  humanity  to  God,  and  the  beginning  of  human¬ 
ity’s  adunition  with  God. 

Peter  Lombard  declares  :  “The  divine  nature  did,  it  is  true, 
assume  the  human,  that  is,  united  the  human  form  with  himself; 
but  it  did  not  admit  it  to  full  unity  with  itself  and  constitute  it 
a  part  of  its  own  distinctive  individuality.  The  natures  retained 
their  individual  characteristics,,  and  therefore  we  cannot  so  much 
as  say  that  the  divine  nature  became  man.”*j*  Here  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  principal  effort  is  to  save  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence.  Christ  united  to  himself  only  a  “human  form,”  and 
even  that  human  form  remains  destitute  of  personality.  The 
Logos  does  not  become  man,  or  take  to  himself  man' s  nature. 
Further :  According  to  the  Master  of  Sentences,  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  Christ  seems  to  have  taken  to  itself  a  body  and  a  soul 
only  in  relation  to  men,  and  not  in  relation  to  itself.  This  is 
essentially  a  theophany,  and  greatly  relaxes,  if  it  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  unio  personalis ,  and  consequently  denies  that  Christ  is 
conscious  to  himself  as  a  man.  This  of  course  makes  the  atone¬ 
ment  dependent  upon  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  for  where 
there  is  no  strict  personal  union  between  the  two  natures  there 
can  be  no  personal  participation  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  death  on  the  Cross. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  Snmma  Tlieologiae  is  still  the  chief 
text-book  in  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  differs  in  no  important 
respect  from  the  Lombard.  Intent  upon  saving  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence,  he  allows  that  only  the  personality  of  the  Son, 
not  the  divine  nature,  united  itself  with  the  human  nature. 
“Consequently”  says  Dorner,  “the  divine  essence,  or  the  divine 
nature,  remained  unconnected  with  the  incarnation. A  divine 
person  simply  inserted  itself  in  human  nature,  but  did  not  im¬ 
part  itself  to  that  nature,  that  is,  really  the  humanity  of  Christ 

*Dorner,  Person  of  Ch.,  Div.  II.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  292. 

fDorner,  Hist.  Person  of  Ch.,  Div.  II.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  212. 

JHist.  Doc.  Person  of  Christ,  Div.  II.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  231. 
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is  without  personality.  All  that  the  divine  personality  did  for  the 
human  nature  was  to  bestow  created  graces  upon  it,  and  thus  ele¬ 
vate  it.  Dorner  declares  and  proves  that  Thomas  even  tried  to 
evade  a  true  idea  of  the  incarnation,  and  regarded  it  as  only  a 
“new  thing  relatively  to  men,  or  a  new  operation  of  God.” 
Humanity  is  simply  a  predicate  of  the  Logos,  and  not  his  own 
possession. 

As  regards  the  atonement  Thomas  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  Lombard,  that  Christ  was  Mediator  not  as  God,  but  only  as 
man.  His  mission  was  simply  to  unite  the  two  extremes,  God 
and  man.  This  he  did  by  means  of  the  human  nature,  which 
was  essentially  different  from  God,  and  yet  was  greatly  exalted 
in  dignity  and  glory  above  men.  “In  this  case  again,”  says 
Dorner,  “therefore  the  humanity,  as  endowed  with  the  grace  of 
God,  is  Mediator,  and  not  the  God-manhood.”* 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  scholastic  conceptions  is  Luth¬ 
er’s  view  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  and  the  unio  personalis. 
He  maintains  the  verity  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  fullest 
sense,  and  the  reality  and  completeness  of  the  unio  from  the 
moment  of  the  incarnation,  so  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
the  divine  and  the  human,  are  one  person,  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  human  nature  had  personality,  and  that  Christ  was  con¬ 
scious  to  himself  of  a  human  nature,  but  in  the  sense  al$o  that 
whatever  was  done  by  one  nature  was  done  by  the  person,  and 
that  neither  nature  acted  without  the  conscious  participation  of 
the  other.  “It  is  deserving  of  prominence,  as  especially  mer¬ 
itorious,”  says  Dorner,  “that  Luther  did  not,  like  the  old  Church 
Christologers,  seek  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  province  of  the  person,  of  the  Ego,  as  if  this  were 
a  vacant  point-- a  method  which  always  leads  irresistibly  either 
to  the  impersonality  of  the  human  nature  or  to  a  double  person¬ 
ality,  a  double  Ego.  He  rather  looks  entirely  away  from  the 
Ego  as  a  particular  entity  or  substance  which  might  have  come 
into  consideration  ;  what  he  concerns  himself  with  is  the  union 
of  the  natures  with  their  attributes,  or  in  their  living  actuality, 
to  which  self-consciousness  and  will  belong ;  he  showed,  how- 


*Person  of  Christ,  Div.  II.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  335,  336. 
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ever,  with  regard  to  these  natures,  that  they  do  not  exclude  one 
another,  but  have  internal  and  mutual  connection.  The  Ego  he 
regards  as  an  act  or  function  of  the  nature,”*  or  in  Luther’s  own 
words :  “Although  the  two  natures  are  distinct,  yet  there  is  one 
person,  so  that  all  that  Christ  does  or  suffers,  God  has  actually 
done  and  suffered,  although  it  happens  to  one  nature,  as  when  I 
speak  of  the  wounded  limb  of  a  man,  I  say  the  man  is  wounded, 
although  his  soul  or  his  whole  body  is  not  wounded. ”"f  More¬ 
over,  Luther’s  idea  was  that  tffls  deeper  we  bring  Christ  into 
human  nature  the  better.  He  truly  partakes  of  our  flesh  and 
blood,  with  all  their  attributes,  sin  alone  excepted.  In  the 
strongest  and  most  expressive  language,  he  maintains  that 
Christ  received  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  everything  that  any 
other  natural  child  receives  from  its  mother,  sin  excepted.  The 
Vfrgin  was  compelled  to  bring  him  forth  “of  her  own  seed  and 
natural  blood.”  Hence  he  did  not  pass  through  her  as  a  phan¬ 
tom  or  a  shadow,  or  as  the  sun  passes  through  stained  glass ; 
but  he  actually  received  essential  human  nature  from  her ;  and 
so  emphatic  is  he  in  this  conception  that  he  even  calls  Christ  a 
creature,  but  only  in  reference  to  his  human  nature,  which,  as 
Kostlin  observes,  cannot  be  objected  to,  if  viewed  m  abstracto. 
But  not  only  does  Luther  lay  emphasis  on  the  reality  of  the 
body  a$d  blood  of  Christ.  He  says  expressly :  “God  the  Son 
has  received  not  a  body  only  without  a  soul  as  certain  heretics 
teach,  but  the  soul,  that  is,  a  complete  Manhood  (Menschheit),  a 
true  seed  or  child,  promised  to  Abraham  and  David,  born  a  na¬ 
tural  Son  of  Mary,  in  all  points  and  qualities  a  true  man  just  as 
I  and  others  (Heb.  7) ;  only  that  without  sin,  alone  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  he  came  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  man  is  true  God,  one 
eternal,  undivided  person  composed  of  God  and  man,  so  that 
Mary,  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a  real  true  mother,  not  only  of  the 
man  Christ,  as  the  Nestorians  teach,  but  of  the  Son  of  God,  as 
Luke  says,  1:35,  ‘That  holy  thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee, 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest’  :  That  is,  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  one  only  true  natural  Son  of  God  and  Mary,  true  God 

*Hist.  Prot.  Theol.,  I.,  pp.  201,  202. 

fSee  Kostlin’s  Luther’s  Theol.,  II.,  p.  392. 
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and  true  man.”*  This  Luther  wrote  in  his  Greater  Confession 
(1528),  although  as  an  expression  of  his  views  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  it  is  not  first  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  Sac- 
ramentarian  controversy,  for  as  Dorner  observes,  “Luther  had 
made  a  very  significant  progress  in  Christology,  and  that  very 
early,  long  before  the  dispute  with  Zwingli.”f  Already  in  the 
sermon  of  1515  he  declares:  “The  Word  became  flesh,  but  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  desert  himself,  or  as  to  be  changed  into 
flesh,  but  he  assumed  it  and  united  himself  with  the  flesh,  by 
which  union  he  may  not  only  be  said  to  have  flesh  but  to  be 
flesh. 

But  still  more  expressly  does  Luther  bring  out  his  views  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  in  his  exposition  of  Luke  2:40:  “  ‘And 
the-  Child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  Spirit,  filled  with  wisdom  : 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.’  Although  he  was  always 
full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  grace,  yet  the  Spirit  did  not  always 
move  him  alike,  but  it  moved  him  now  this  way,  now  that,  as 
occasion  occurred.  So  also  the  Spirit  was  in  him  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  conception.  Yet  as  his  body  grew  and  his  rea¬ 
son  increased  naturally  as  in  other  men,  so  the  Spirit  descended 
into  him  deeper  and  deeper,  and  moved  him  the  longer,  the 
more,  so  that  it  is  no  jugglery  when  Luke  says  that  he  waxed 
strong  in  Spirit,  but  as  the  words  plainly  sound,  so  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  manner  it  occurred ;  so  that  truly,  the  older  the  bigger, 
the  bigger  the  wiser,  the  wiser  the  stronger  he  became  in  Spirit 
and  the  fuller  of  reason.  *  *  As  all  men  increase  naturally 

in  body,  reason,  spirit  and  wisdom,  so  Christ  increased  in  all 
these  parts.”§  In  the  year  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  he  wrote 
the  following  in  which  he  gives  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  its 
soteriological  application  :  “Ye  have  already  heard  that  he  calls 
himself  the  Son  of  Man.  In  this  way  he  shows  that  he  has  in 
himself  our  true  flesh  and  blood,  which  he  received  from  the 
Virgin  Mary.  In  this  is  eternal  life.  This  is  the  article  of  justi¬ 
fication.  The  Holy  Spirit  means  that  we  should  learn,  know, 
think  of,  hear,  receive  no  other  God  than  this  God  whose  flesh 
and  blood  we  fashion  in  our  hearts.  If  thou  wilt  be  saved,  let 


^Erlangen  Ed.  30  :  364. 
tVol.  I.,  Lat.  p.  54. 
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no  God  come  to  thee  except  the  Son  of  man.  In  the  flesh  and 
blood  shalt  thou  find  him.  There  has  he  inclosed  himself,  there, 
there  is  he  to  be  found,  there  is  the  Son  of  Man.”* 

But  as  already  intimated  Luther’s  Christology  is  distinguished 
not  more  by  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
than  by  the  very  great  emphasis  with  which  he  asserts  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  And  it  is  just  in 
this  way  that  he  gains  a  true  Christology  and  chiefly  opposes 
the  false  Christology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  robbed  the 
humanity  of  Christ  of  its  reality  either  by  conversion,  or  by 
deification,  whereby  the  God-Man  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
Also  in  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  unio  personalis ,  does 
Luther  oppose  the  Christology  of  Zwingli,  who  emphasizes  the 
reality  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  the  way  of  giving  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  distinction  of  the  natures,  rather  than  to  their 
union,  and  actually  locates  the  humanity  of  Christ  circumscrip- 
tively  and  mathematically  in  heaven,  and  is  careful  to  limit  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  human  nature,  rather  than  to  attribute 
them  to  the  person. f 

On  the  contrary  hear  Luther  :  “According  to  the  Scriptures 
we  say,  that  there  are  twro  natures  in  Christ,  but  only  one  and 
not  two  persons  ;  so  that  this  person,  God  and  man  has  suffered  ; 
likewise  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  was  crucified.  If 
a  fanatic  should  say,  God  cannot  be  crucified,  say  thou,  this  per¬ 
son  was  crucified  who  is  God  and  man.  We  should  also  say 
that  Mary  is  not  alone  the  mother  of  Christ  according  to  his 
manhood,  but  she  is  also  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
her  son  is  God  and  man.  So  speaks  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews 
(chapter  6),  and  says  that  false  Christians  crucify  again  the  Son 
of  God  and  put  him  to  shame.  Likewise  to  the  Corinthians : 
Had  they  known  it  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory.-  Therefore  can  we  say  that  this  Child,  born  of  Mary, 
who  hung  on  her  breast,  or  lay  in  her  bosom,  created  heaven 
and  earth.  *  *  The  person  must  not  be  separated,  so  that 

only  the  humanity  should  remain.  God  also  must  be  there. 
For  as  Saint  Hilary  says :  Christus  passus  esty  requiescente 

*Erlangen  Ed.,  48  :  7,  8. 

fWorks,  Vol.  4,  pp.  48,  49,  52,  et  passin  in  Operibus. 
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Verbo.  And  if  we  do  not  hold  that  this  person  is  God  and 
man,  who  died  on  the  cross,  we  must  be  condemned  and  lost.”* 
These  are  some  of  “the  grand  and  new  perceptions,”  “the 
new  and  great  thoughts”!  which  Luther  brought  out  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  old  Christology,  and  to  which  he  assigned  a  pre¬ 
eminent  place  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  In  distinction 
from  Zwingli  who  emphasizes  the  natures  in  contrast  with  each 
.  other  and  assigns  this  work  to  one  nature  and  that  to  the  other, J 
Luther  emphasizes  the  personal  union  and  assigns  all  works  to 
the  person  ;  in  distinction  from  the  scholastics  he  maintains  a 
perfect  humanity  of  Christ,  in  flesh  and  blood  and  soul  and 
spirit ;  in  distinction  from  the  ancients  who  confessed  unmis¬ 
takably  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  but  held  it  rather  as  a 
theory  than  as  a  working  factor  in  the  application  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  Luther  has  identified  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  work  of  procuring  salvation.  Or  rather  we  may  say, 
Luther  gave  a  practical  and  fruitful  turn  to  what  the  ancients 
held  in  theory  as  firmly  as  he  did,  viz.,  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ  and  the  reality  and  permanence  of  the  personal  union. 
And  that  Luther  introduced  no  new  doctrines  in  Christology, 
but  only  attached  grander  conceptions  to  and  made  a  more  fruit¬ 
ful  use  of  the  old  Christology,  will  readily  appear  from  a  com- 
4  parison  of  what  we  have  quoted  from  him  above,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  representative  extracts  from  the  ancients  : 

Ignatius  :  “The  Son  of  God  *  *  was  truly  born  of  God 

and  of  the  Virgin,  truly  took  a  body,  truly  ate  and  drank,  was 
crucified  and  died  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate  ;  yea,  truly,  and 
not  in  seeming,  was  crucified  and  died;”§  where  especially  we 
note  the  words,  not  in  seeming,  ov  Sonr/asi,  which  were  evi¬ 
dently  used  against  the  Docetae  who  maintained  that  the  earthly 
body  of  Christ  was  not  a  real  body  but  a  phantom. 

Irenaeus  :  “The  Church,  though  scattered  through  the  whole 
world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the 
apostles  the  faith  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  who  was 
made  flesh  for  our  salvation. ”|| 

*Erlangen  Ed.,  47  :  23.  fDorner,  Hist.  Prot.  Theol.,  I.,  p.  202. 

tWorks  4,  p.  48.  §Epist.  to  the  Trallians,  C.  11. 
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Tertullian  :  “The  rule  of  faith  is  that  whereby  we  believe 
that  there  is  really  one  God  and  no  other,  but  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  who  produced  all  out  of  nothing  by  his  Word  sent  forth 
first  of  all  things.  That  Word  is  called  his  Son,  who  appeared 
in  various  ways  to  the  patriarchs  under  the  name  of  God,  and 
was  always  heard  in  the  prophets,  and  at  last  descended,  through 
the  Spirit  and  power  of  God  the  Father  into  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  made  flesh  of  her  womb  and  born  of  her,  lived  as  Jesus 
Christ,  then  preached  a  new  law  and  new  promises  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  wrought  miracles,  was  fastened  to  the  cross.”*  Origin  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  apostles  that 
Jesus  Christ  took  a  body  like  ours,  differing  in  this  only  that  it 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  since  this 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  and  suffered  in  truth,  and  not  in  appear¬ 
ance,  he  bore  the  death  proper  to  all  men  and  truly  died.”| 

This  which  represents  the  consentient  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
was  embodied  in  the  Nicene  symbol  in  these  words :  “One 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  *  *  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 

came  down  and  was  made  flesh  having  become  man,  who  suf¬ 
fered.”  And  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  Athanasius,  times  and  in 
places  without  number,  speaks  of  Christ’s  having  “assumed  hu¬ 
man  flesh.”  having  become  incarnate,  having  personally  united 
to  his  spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  such  a  mortal  and  corrupt-  , 
ible  body  as  ours.  “Such  therefore  was  his  body,  derived  from 
the  substance  of  a  mortal  woman  the  blessed  Virgin.  And  no 
wonder  that,  having  this  body,  he  should  have  the  properties 
and  passions  of  it  too,  that  he  should  have  at  least  his  share  of 
the  common  portion  of  human  nature,  tears,  and  sorrow,  and 
pain.  Briefly  then,  did  he  shed  the  one  and  feel  the  smart  of 
the  other?  It  was  the  Son  of  man  this  anguish  seized  upon.”J 
Later  still:  Epiphanius  confesses  in  his  Creed  (374):  “One  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  *  *  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  and  was  made  flesh,  that  is,  begotten  perfectly  of  the  holy 
ever- Virgin  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  became  man,  that  is, 
assumed  a  perfect  man,  soul  and  body  and  mind  and  all  that 


*De  Praes.  Haer.,  C.  1.  3.  "fOe  Prin.  I.  C.  4. 
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belongs  to  man  without  sin.”*  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  an¬ 
cients  gave  no  uncertain  sound  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ,  and  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God.  And  now  because  of  attacks  made  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  and  the  truth  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the 
foregoing  views  of  the  fathers  were  embodied  in  the  Chalce- 
donic  Symbol  of  Oct.  22,  451,  wherein  Christ  is  declared  to  be 
“consubstantial  with  us  according  to  his  Manhood.”t  Hence  it 
thus  becomes  clear  that  not  only  in  its  general  thesis,  but  even 
in  its  very  words,  in  setting  forth  the  perfect  deity  and  the  per¬ 
fect  humanity  of  Christ,  our  Confession  is  in  accord  with  the 
approved  teachers  of  antiquity  and  with  the  authorized  creeds. 
But  it  is  also  evident  that  our  article,  interpreted  by  the  Christ- 
ology  of  Luther,  which  was  fully  matured  by  the  year  1530, 
contains  a  simplicity  and  fullness,  a  richness,  comprehensiveness 
and  grandness  of  conception,  never  before  realized  in  Christian 
thought.^  And  it  is  just  this  conception  of  the  completeness 
and  truth  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  joined  with  that  of  the 
perfection  of  his  divinity,  that  makes  the  Lutheran  theology 
Christocentric.  Christ  is  the  new  revelation  of  God.  In  him 
the  Father  pours  out  his  heart,  reveals  his  nature  to  us.  He 
also  is  the  centre  of  humanity.  He  unites  humanity  with  him¬ 
self  and  elevates  it  by  what  he  does  and  suffers.  Hence  it  is 
that,  because  Christ  is  the  centre,  the  Lutheran  theology  exalts 
believing  man,  and  declares  that  he  has  gained  more  in  Christ 
than  he  lost  in  Adam.  And  because  of  the  new  revelation 
which  Christ  makes  of  God,  the  Lutheran  theology  exalts  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  his  paternal  love  as  over  against  the 
Calvinistic  conception,  which  exalts  the  decree  of  God,  and 
makes  Christ  the  instrument  of  executing  the  unconditional  di¬ 
vine  purpose.  And  hence  again  :  Because  Christ  is  the  centre, 
according  to  the  Lutheran  theology  the  believer  is  elected  in 
Christ,  as  over  against  Calvinism,  according  to  which  a  person 
is  elected  independently  of  Christ — a  distinction  which  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  confessions 

*Schaff,  Creeds,  II.,  p.  36.  fSchaff,  Creeds,  II.,  p.  62. 

JSee  Dorner,  Hist.  Prot.  Theol.,  I.,  p.  197  et  seq. 
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regard  the  means  of  grace,  the  Lutheran  receiving  them  as 
means  and  instruments  by  which  Christ  is  brought  to  the  heart; 
the  Calvinist  approaching  them  as  signs  and  seals  of  grace  al¬ 
ready  conferred,  and  of  an  election  already  determined. 

But  from  the  Fathers  and  Confessors  we  turn  to  seek  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  part  of  our  article  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Do  these  set  forth  Christ  as  a  real,  true  and  proper  man  ?  Here 
we  pursue  the  method  observed  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
deity  of  our  Lord. 

1.  The  names. 

a.  Son  of  Man.  “This  phrase  is  employed  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  circumlocution  for  man ,  with  reference  to  his  frailty 
as  contrasted  with  God,  Num.  23  :  19;  Ps.  8  :  4;  Job  15:6; 
35:8;  and  eighty-nine  times  in  Ezekiel.  It  has  also  a  Messianic 
meaning,  Dan.  7:13  sq.,  to  which  our  Lord  referred  in  Matt. 
23  :  30 ;  26  :  64.  It  was  the  title  which  Christ  most  frequently 
applied  to  himself ;  and  there  are  but  two  instances  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  him  by  another,  viz.,  by  Stephen,  Acts  7  :  56,  and 
by  John,  Apoc.  1  :  13;  14  :  14;  and  when  acquiescing  in  the 
title  ‘Son  of  God,’  addressed  to  himself,  he  sometimes  immedi¬ 
ately  after  substitutes  ‘Son  of  Man,’  John  1  :  50,  52;  Matt.  26  : 
63,  64.”*  This  phrase,  which  is  employed  about  eighty  times 
in  the  Gospels,  is  a  Hebraism,  in  accordance  wTith  which  the 
thing  in  question  is  set  forth  in  an  ideal  or  preeminent  sense. 
Son  of  man  means  the  true,  perfect,  absolute  man, — “the  arche¬ 
typal  man  in  whose  presence  distinction  of  race,  interests  of 
ages,  types  of  civilization,  degrees  of  mental  culture  are  as  noth- 

ing.”t 

b.  “Seed  of  Abraham Heb.  2  :  11,  which  especially  marks 
his  human  nature,  because  it  is  used  in  contrast  with  angels. 

c.  “Son  of  David ,”  used  seven  times  in  Matthew,  three  times 
in  Mark,  three  times  in  Luke.  This  word  Son  (vios)  shows  his 
descent  from  David.  He  is  the  root  and  offspring  of  David, 
Rev.  22  :  16;  the  righteous  branch  of  David,  Jer.  23  :  5. 

2.  Human  Accidents  and  Parts. 

a.  He  had  a  human  mother  and  a  human  birth ,  Matt.  1  :  23^ 
24.  .  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  his  descent  is  traced  down  from 


*Vincent,  Word  Studies  in  N.  T.,  p.  312. 
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Abraham.  In  the  Gospel  of  Luke  it  is  traced  up  from  Joseph 
to  Adam. 

b.  Human  body.  “Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have,”  Luke  24*  39.  “In 
as  much  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,”  Heb.  2  :  14. 
Flesh  and  blood  and  bones  are  the  constituents  of  body.  These 
Christ  has  in  common  with  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  a  Spirit.  Christ  spoke  of  the  anointing  of 
his  body,  Mark  14:8;  of  the  destruction  of  his  body.  And 
we  are  told  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  offered  in  sacri¬ 
fice,  Heb.  10  :  10. 

c .  A  sold  {ipvxv)  which  is  the  seat  of  the  feelings,  desires 
and  affections.  Christ  says :  “My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful 
even  unto  death,”  Matt.  26:28.  Again:  “Now  is  my  soul 
troubled,”  John  12  :  27. 

d.  A  Spirit  [nvkvyia)  which  is  the  rational  part  of  man,  as 
that  which  thinks  and  knows  and  also  feels.  Christ  sighed  in 
the  spirit,  Mark  8  :  12;  he  rejoiced  in  spirit,  10  :  12;  he  was 
troubled  in  spirit,  John  13:21;  he  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  Luke 
1  :  80;  he  commended  his  spirit  to  God,  Luke  23  :  46.  But 
these  three,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  constitute  the  tripartite  nature 
of  man,  1  Thess.  5  :  23. 

e.  Growth ,  Affections  and  Passions.  Christ  grew  like  other 
children,  Luke  2:52;  suffered  hunger,  Luke  4:2;  was  weary, 
John  4:6;  felt  pain,  Luke  22  :  44;  was  wounded  and  lacer¬ 
ated,  John  20  :  27 ;  was  angry  and  grieved,  Mark  3:5.  These 
changes  and  affections  Christ  is  represented  as  having  just  as 
other  men.  But  he  could  not  have  had  these  changes  and  af¬ 
fections  without  having  that  nature  to  which  they  are  peculiar, 
that  is,  a  human  nature. 

f  Human  works  and  actions ,  “as  knowing,  willing,  choosing, 
teaching,  eating,  drinking,  walking,  resting.”  These  and  many 
other  evidences  that  might  be  adduced  prove  that  Christ  was 
true  and  natural  man.  The  form  by  which  the  ancient  Church 
expressed  the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  perfect  humanity  of 
Christ  was :  Begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
or  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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wherein  the  phrase,  sh  rr/Z  MapiaS  napdevov y  ex  Virgine  Ma¬ 
ria ,  was  meant  to  declare  that  Christ  derived  his  human  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin.  The  same  thing  is 
expressed  in  our  article  :  “The  Son  of  God  took  upon  him 
man’s  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that 
there  are  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  the  unity  of 
person  inseparably  joined,  one  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man.” 

3.  The  Union  of  the  Two  Natures. 

The  union  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  person  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Because 
we  have  in  Christ  a  perfect  divine  nature  and  a  perfect  human 
nature,  we  do  not  therefore  have  two  Christs,  one  human  and 
one  divine,  but  one  Christ,  both  divine  and  human,  the  natures 
inseparably  united  in  the  unity  of  person. 

The  teaching  of  the  ancient  Church  on  this  subject  of  the 
personal  union  found  symbolic  expression  at  Chalcedon  in  the 
year  451:  “One  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten, 
to  be  acknowledged  in  two  natures,  inconfusedly ,  unchangeably , 
indivisibly ,  inseparably  ;  the  distinction  of  natures  being  by  no 
means  taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the  property  of  each 
nature  being  preserved,  and  concurring  in  one  person  and  one 
substance,  not  parted  or  divided  into  two  person,  but  one  and 
the  same  Son  and  Only-begotten  God  the  Word,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  as  the  prophets  from  the  beginning  [have  declared] 
concerning  him,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  taught 
us,  and  the  creed  of  the  holy  Fathers  has  handed  down  to  us.”* 

According  to  this  symbol,  and  according  to  our  article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  elements  here  united  are  the  natures, 
which  in  the  Greek  are  expressed  by  (pvosiS  and  in  the  Latin 
by  naturae.  The  same  identical  things  are  also  expressed  in 
the  ancient  Greek  Christology  by  ovoid  and  in  the  Latin  both 
of  ancient  and  Reformation  times  by  substantia.  Ovoid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  philosophers,  denotes  that  which  is  per  se  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  comprehends 
the  total  essential  perfection  of  the  individuals.  Basil  and  Ath¬ 
anasius  define  it  as  a  thing  which  subsists  per  se,  and  which  does 


*Schaff,  Creeds,  II.,  p.  62. 
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not  need  another  thing  in  order  to  constitute  it.*  Substantia  is 
the  Latin  ecclesiastical  term  for  the  same  thing.  <Pv6iZy  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  Natura ,  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle : 
“<Pu(TiS  is  the  beginning  and  cause  of  motion  and  rest  in  that 
which  is  primarily  and  not  by  accident.”  Gregory  Nazianzen 
says :  “It  is  cpvai ?  that  any  one  is  such  or  such.”  Athanasius 
says:  “It  is  called  cpvaii,  because  it  exists  and  is.”  And  na¬ 
tura  is  thus  defined  by  Chemnitz,  who  follows  Damascenus  : 
“Essence  or  substance  or  nature  is  that  which  of  itself  is  com¬ 
mon  to  many  individuals  of  the  same  species  and  which  em¬ 
braces  the  total  essential  perfection  of  each  one  of  them.”f 
It  may  be  defined  more  comprehensively  as  that  which  is  the 
cause  of  phenomena.  The  divine  nature  is  the  cause  of  the 
divine  phenomena.  The  human  nature  is  that  which  is  the 
cause  of  human  phenomena.  Now  we  are  so  constituted  as  to 
apprehend  phenomena  and  to  believe  in  natures  and  essences. 
We  apprehend  phenomena  by  our  senses.  We  cannot  escape 
the  belief  that  where  there  is  manifestation,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  that  acts,  as  manifestation  cannot  arise  from  non-being. 
Further :  We  are  so  constituted  as  to  believe  that  back  of  all 
manifestation  there  must  be  an  appropriate  nature.  Divine 
manifestation  necessitates  in  us  the  thought  of  a  divine  nature. 
Human  manifestation  necessitates  the  predication  of  a  human 
nature.  We  cannot  escape  this  category  of  thought.  So  like¬ 
wise  with  attributes.  They  inhere  in  their  own  peculiar  natures, 
the  divine  in  the  divine  nature,  the  human  in  the  human  nature. 
Hence  when  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  Christ  is  eter¬ 
nal,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  that  he  is  God  over 
all,  the  Creator  of  all,  the  Governor  of  all,  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
clude  that  he  is  God.  Likewise  when  we  read  that  he  was  born, 
that  he  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  that  he  ate,  drank, 
slept,  suffered,  died,  we  cannot  withhold  the  conclusion,  that  he 
is  man,  because  he  did  and  suffered  these  things  in  common 
vdth  all  men,  that  is,  he  has  in  him  that  which  is  common  to 
every  individual  of  the  human  species.  This  doctrine  the 
Fathers  embodied  in  the  formula :  “Christ  is  not  aWoS  xai 
aWo*  (one  person  and  another  person)  but  aXXo  xai  aWo  (one 


*See  Suicer. 
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substance  and  another  substance).”  This  formula  is  based  on 
the  clear  teaching  of  the  divine  word,  that  the  attributes,  acts 
and  sufferings  of  this  one  substance  and  another  substance,  are 
predicated  of  one  person  of  distinct  and  undivided  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  other  words  that  the  natures,  the  divine  and  the  hu¬ 
man,  exist  in  unity  of  person,  or  that  the  two  natures  are  united 
by  one  personality,  which  according  to  the  terms  of  our  article, 
is  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  because  it  is  said  that  the  Logos 
assumed  a  human  nature,  not  a  human  person,  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This  is  called  the  hypostatic  union, 
or  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man. 

4.  The  Hypostatic  Union. 

Suicer  defines  f  InoGraGiS  as  a  person ,  that  is,  a  primaiy  sub¬ 
sistence,  intelligent ,  incommunicable ,  not  a  part  of  another  nor 
sustained  by  another.  Athanasius  distinguishes  between  cpvaiS 
and  vnoGtaoiS  thus :  “Should  any  one  ask  :  How  many  na¬ 
tures  do  you  confess  in  Christ,  reply :  Two,  but  only  one  hy¬ 
postasis,  for  Christ  has  two  immutable  and  perfect  natures,  deity 
and  humanity  in  one  hypostasis,  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.”* 
John  of  Damascus  says  :  “We  confess  two  natures,  the  divine 
and  the  human,  joined  together  and  hypostatically  united,  but 
only  one  hypostasis,  perfect  and  composed  of  two  natures.”! 
That  this  is  the  teaching  of  our  article  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
both  'Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  their  private  writings  profess 
to  use  the  word  hypostasis  as  it  was  used  by  the  ancient  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers,  the*  equivalent  of  persona ,  id  est,  substantia  indi- 
vidua ,  intelligens  et  incommunicabilis.  Moreover,  times  almost 
without  number  does  Luther  in  the  same  sentence  call  Christ 
eternal,  proper  God  and  true  proper  natural  man  ;  in  him  is  God 
and  man,  one  person  and  he  very  God ;  in  him  is  true  Godhead 
and  true  manhood  Ein  Ding\  “in  his  person  is  the  highest  om¬ 
nipotence  and  the  greatest  weakness.”  And  repeatedly  does 
Melanchthon  use  the  propositions :  God  is  man  ;  the  Word  is 
man  ;  Christ  is  man  ;  Christ  is  God ;  “God  is  born  of  a  Virgin, 
suffered,  because  this  person  in  whom  by  the  personal  union  the 
divine  is  united  to  the  human  nature,  is  born,  crucified.” 


*Suicer. 


fSuicer. 
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According  to  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  orthodox  teachers 
of  the  Church,  this  hypostatic  union  took  place  at  the  moment 
of  Christ’s  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  not 
after  he  was  born  or  had  grown  to  man’s  estate.  Christ  des¬ 
cended  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  there  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  united  himself  with  human  flesh  and  blood 
and  bones,  soul  and  spirit,  so  that  the  holy  thing  born  of  her, 
the  Son  of  the  Highest,  is  God-man,  and  she  herself  is  the 
mother  of  God,  Seoroxos,  Deipara.  Thus  the  divine  personality 
takes  the  place  not  of  the  human  soul,  nor  of  the  human  spirit, 
but  of  the  human  personality,  that  is,  there  is  no  human  person¬ 
ality  in  Christ,  for  as  Melanchthon  says,  the  hypostasis  of  Christ 
is  divine,  but  there  is  in  him  a  human  nature  and  a  divine  na¬ 
ture,  which  so  interpenetrate  and  inhabit  each  other  that  what¬ 
ever  is  done  by  either  nature  is  attributed  not  to  that  nature  in 
the  abstract,  but  to  the  person  in  the  concrete.  Consequently 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  God  is  man,  and  man  is  God,  that  God 
suffered  and  died ;  not  that  the  human  nature  has  become  di¬ 
vine  either  by  deification  or  absorption,  or  that  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  has  parted  with  its  identity,  or  that  the  accidents  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death,  can  be  predicated  of  the  divine  nature,  but  in  the 
sense  that  what  belongs  to  or  happens  to  either  nature,  belongs 
to  or  happens  to  the  Person,  who  is  Tlieanthropos ,  just  as  when 
we  say  that  Paul  was  beaten  at  Philippi,  and  died  at  Rome,  we 
do  not  assign  these  accidents  to  his  body,  but  to  the  person 
whom  we  call  Paul,  and  who  has  united  in  one  person  two  sub¬ 
stances  so  different  both  in  essence  and  attributes  as  soul  and 
body.  And  this  union  of  body  and  soul  in  one  human  person¬ 
ality  is  still  the  best  illustration  of  the  union  of  deity  and  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  theanthropic  personality,  though  both  the  ancients 
and  the  Reformers  used  the  simile  of  iron  and  fire  in  red-hot 
iron,  which  are  inseparably  united  in  one  mass,  and  which  act 
in  conjunction  with  each  other,  though  each  retains  its  own  es 
sence  and  attributes. 

But  more  important  than  illustrations  and  the  definitions  of 
the  ancients  is  the  testimony  of  the  word  of  God.  What  saith 
the  Scripture  ? 

a.  There  is  no  intimation  of  a  two-fold  personality  in  Christ . 
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The  Son  of  Man  never  addresses  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Father 
addresses  the  Son.  The  Son  of  God  never  sends  the  Son  of 
Man,  as  the  Father  sends  the  Son. 

b.  Both  natures  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  one  per¬ 
sonality.  The  Virgin’s  first  born  Son,  Matt.  I  :  25,  is  Emman¬ 
uel,  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  Luke  1  :  32.  The  Logos  became 
flesh,  John  1  :  14,  where  the  terms  of  the  union  are  Logos  and 
flesh.  The  Logos  has  personality ;  the  flesh  is  anhypostatic. 
The  union  is  expressed  by  became.  But  that  only  one  person  is 
meant,  and  that  the  same  person  who  had  become  flesh,  is 
shown  by  what  follows :  “And  dwelt  among  us.”  It  was  the 
Logos,  who  had  assumed  flesh  that  dwelt  among  men.  The 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  Hebrews,  2  :  14,  16,  where  it  is 
declared  that  he  partook  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  In  Romans,  1  :  3,  he  is  called  the  Son  of 
God  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh.  That  is, 
deity  and  humanity  are  predicated  of  the  same  person.  In 
Matthew,  16  :  13,  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of  Man.  In  verse 
16  Peter  calls  him  the  Son  of  God. 

c.  Christ  affirms  his  personality  in  contradistinction  to  the 
personality  of  man  and  God.  “Before  Abraham  was  I  am.”  “I 
and  my  Father  are  one.”  “O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was,”  John,  17:  5.  And  throughout  the  entire  sev¬ 
enteenth  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel,  Jesus,  who  spoke  in  the 
hearing  of  his  disciples,  who  “lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,”  that 
is,  who  had  bodily  parts,  and  who  also  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
God,  again  and  again  uses  the  pronouns /and  me.  Also  his 
disciples  who  heard  and  saw  and  handled  him,  and  call  him  the 
Word  of  life,  1  John  1:1,  address  him  as  Thou ,  and  apply  to 
him  the  other  personal  pronouns. 

A  duality  of  personage  or  a  separation  of  natures  no  where 
appears  in  the  sacred  record.  On  the  contrary,  the  Person  who 
is  addressed  as  “Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,”  John  8  :  57, 
is  the  same  Person  of  whom  it  is  said  :  “Thou  Lord  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  thy  hands,”  Heb.  1  :  10. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  which  our 
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article  teaches,  viz.,  that  the  two  natures  in  Christ  “are  insepar¬ 
ably  united  into  the  unity  of  person,  one  Christ,  true  God,  and 
true  man.” 

Out  of  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  arose 
the  doctrine  of  the  Com m imicatio  Idiomatum.  But  as  this  is 
not  alluded  to  in  our  article,  and  as  it  is  certain  that  neither 
Luther  nor  Melanchthon  treated  the  Communicatio  until  years 
after  the  day  of  Augsburg,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Commnn- 
icatio  Idiomatum  belongs  more  especially  to  the  theology  of  the 
Form  of  Concord,  the  whole  subject  is  purposely  passed  by  as 
scarcely  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  Far  more  important  is  it 
to  hear  what  the  article  affirms  of  this  “true  God  and  true  man, 
viz.,  that  he  “truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  died  and  was  buried.” 

The  word  “truly”  which  here  qualifies  alike  all  the  predicates 
that  follow,  was  used,  doubtless,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
Docetae,  who  denied  the  reality  of  the  suffering,  crucifixion, 
death  and  burial  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  for  the  reality 
of  these  predicates  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  to  the  innumerable  references  based 
thereon  in  the  epistles  and  in  Revelation. 

a.  In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  Christ’s  soul  was  in  an  ag¬ 
ony,  Luke  22  :  44,  and  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death,  Matt.  26  :  38.  These  passages  alone  are  sufficient 
to  affirm  the  reality  of  the  suffering  of  Christ.  But  besides 
these  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  epistles  that  Christ  suffered  : 
Heb.  13:12;  1  Pet.  2:21;  3:18;  4:1. 

b.  Christ’s  enemies  cried,  “Crucify,  crucify  him,  Luke  23  :  21 
Pilate  said:  “Take  him  yourselves  and  crucify  him,”  John  19  :  6. 
“And  Pilate  delivered  him  to  them  to  be  crucified,”  John  19:16. 
“And  they  crucified  him,”  John  19  :  18.  “They  crucified  the 
Lord  of  glory,”  1  Cor.  2:8.  The  Jews  were  charged  to  their 
faces  with  having  crucified  and  slain  Christ,  Acts  2  :  36 ;  3:15; 
and  Christ  crucified  was  a  principal  theme  of  apostolic  preach¬ 
ing,  1  Cor.  2  :  2. 

c.  On  the  cross  Jesus  said:  “It  is  finished;  and  he  bowed 
his  head  and  gave  up  his  Spirit,”  John  19  :  30.  John  who  was 
present  and  saw  and  heard  this,  “bare  witness,  and  his  witness 
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is  true,”  John  19  :  35.  He  is  officially  pronounced  dead  by  the 
centurion,  Luke  15  :  44,  45.  Paul  says,  “It  is  Christ  that  died,” 
Rom.  8  :  34. 

d.  Joseph  of  Aramathea  “went  to  Pilate  and  asked  for  the 
body  of  Jesus.  And  he  took  it  down  and  wrapped  it  in  a  linen 
cloth  and  laid  him  in  a  tomb  that  was  hewn  in  stone,”  Luke  23 
:  52,  53,  “and  he  rolled  a  stone  against  the  door  of  the  tomb,” 
Matt.  15  :  46.  “Christ  died  for  our  sins  *  *  and  was  bur¬ 

ied,”  1  Cor.  15  :  3,  4. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  predications  which  our  article 
makes  of  the  “true  God  and  true  man,”  are  taken  literally  and 
verbally  from  the  word  of  God.  They  affirm  that  the  one  per¬ 
son  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  Mary,  trud  God 
and  true  man,  suffered,  died,  and  was  buried.  And  what  they 
mean  by  all  this  is  made  clear  in  Luther’s  discussion  in  the 
Larger  Confession  :  “All  the  operations,  the  words,  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  whatever  Christ  does,  he  acts,  he  speaks,  he  works,  he 
suffers,  as  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  it  is  correctly  said,  ‘The 
Son  of  God  died  for  us,’  and  if  dame  reason  should  say,  ‘Yes, 
the  Godhead  cannot  suffer  and  die,’  you  should  answer,  ‘This  is 
true ;  but  the  Godhead  and  the  humanity  in  Christ  are  united 
in  one  person ;  and  hence  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  this 
personal  union,  attribute  to  the  Godhead  also,  whatever  they 
attribute  to  the  humanity,  and  vice  versa!  And  in  reality  it  is 
so.  For  in  truth  you  must  argue  in  this  way :  ‘The  person 
(meaning  Christ)  suffers,  dies.  Now  the  person  in  reality  is  God. 
Hence  it  is  correctly  said  that  the  Son  of  God  suffers.  For  al¬ 
though  the  one  part,  so  to  speak,  the  Godhead,  does  not  suffer, 
yet  the  person,  however,  which  is  God,  does  suffer,  in  the  other 
part,  the  humanity.”* 

We  pass  now  to 

II.  THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

The  article  declares  that  the  “one  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
man,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
died  and  was  buried,  that  he  might  reconcile  the  Father  unto 
us,  and  might  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also  for 


*Luther  on  the  Sacraments,  p.  209  et  seq. 
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all  the  actual  sins  of  men.”  This  brings  before  us  two  closely 
related  thoughts,  viz. : 

1.  The  Reconciliation  of  the  Father. 

2.  The  Sacrifice  for  Sins 

In  this  part  of  the  article  we  detect  phraseology  which  is 
especially  prominent  in  Melanchthon,  and  which  brings  into 
prominence  his  views  of  the  atonement,  viz.,  that  it  depends 
mainly  on  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  whereas  Luther 
places  relatively  the  chief  stress  on  the  active  obedience,  though 
by  no  means  ignoring  the  passive  part  of  the  work.  His  con¬ 
ception  is  that  Christ  reconciles  the  Father  to  us,  and  saves  us 
from  sin  by  everything  connected  with  his  earthly  life,  viz.,  his 
incarnation,  fulfilment  of  the  law,  descent  into  Hades  (later), 
resurrection  and  ascension,  although  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he 
has  much  to  say  of  the  blood  and  suffering  of  Christ. 

1 .  The  Reconciliation  of  the  Father. 

This  implies  that  the  Father  is  alienated — that  the  stream  of 
his  goodness  and  love  has  been  turned  away  from  us.  That 
such  is  the  case  is,  alas !  too  true.  Sin  which  is  discussed  in 
the  second  article  of  our  confession  has  made  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God.  The  Bible  bears  witness  to  this  on  almost 
every  page.  After  the  transgression  of  the  first  prohibitory 
command,  God  cursed  the  earth  for  man’s  sake,  doomed  him  to 
a  life  of  sorrow  and  drove  him  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Transgression  is  sin.  Hence  sin  is  the  cause  of  this  seemingly 
harsh  conduct  of  God.  A  little  farther  on  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  we  are  told  that  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thought  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart,”  Gen.  6:3,6.  Then  God  resolved  :  “I  will  destroy  them 
from  the  earth,”  Gen.  6:13.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  sin  is 
that  abominable  thing  which  God  hates.  In  essence  it  is  that 
lawlessness  and  moral  disorder  which  are  hostile  to  the  perfectly 
orderly  and  ethical  nature  of  God,  and  subversive  of  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Hence  he  stands  arrayed  against  it.  When  it  appears 
in  a  concrete  form,  it  vitiates  the  creature,  and  renders  him  unfit 
to  be  a  subject  of  the  divine  paternal  favor.  That  is,  sin  alters 
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God’s  relations  to  any  creature  in  which  it  is  found,  from  those 
of  a  father  to  those  of  a  judge,  a  punisher  of  transgression. 
And  this  is  the  attitude  which  the  Bible  represents  God  as  hold¬ 
ing  to  every  transgressor  in  particular,  and  to  the  whole  human 
family  as  corrupted  and  guilty  by  sin.  Hence  accepting  the 
Bible  as  the  expression  of  God’s  relations  to  man,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  setting  up  our  a  priori  conceptions  of  a  God  of 
love,  or  in  saying  that  a  God  of  love  needs  no  reconciliation. 
Much  rather  should  we  consider  that  in  all  perfect  character  love 
and  perfect  justice  unite  in  the  formation  of  infinitely  perfect 
ethical  character — of  a  character  which  lays  justice  to  the  line 
and  righteousness  to  the  plummet.  In  the  following  words  of 
inspiration  these  seemingly  antagonistic  elements  of  character 
are  harmonized  :  “All  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us  to 
himself  through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  :  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses,’'  2  Cor. 
5  :  1 8,  19.  Again:  “Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ:  whom  God  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  show  his  right¬ 
eousness,  because  of  the  passing  over  of  sins  done  aforetime,” 
Rom.  3  :  24,  25.  See  also  John  3  :  16.  God’s  love  prompts  him 
to  offer  reconciliation  to  himself,  but  his  justice  requires  the 
blood  of  his  own  Son  as  a  propitiation  and  a  basis  for  reconcil¬ 
iation.  And  it  is  only  after  the  Son  had  “offered  up  himself,” 
Heb.  7:12,  that  “he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that 
draw  near  to  God  through  him,  seeing  that  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them,”  Heb.  7  :  25.  That  is,  Christ 
makes  intercession  for  us  and  reconciles  us  to  God  on  the 
ground  that  he  suffered,  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and 
thus  made  himself  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  He  satisfies  the 
justice  of  God  and  becomes  the  way  by  which  we  may  draw 
nigh  to  God,  in  that  as  Luther  says :  “On  account  of  his  obedi¬ 
ence,  devotion,  holiness,  we  may  be  sure  that  God  will  be  gra¬ 
cious  to  us.  He  has  satisfied  the  law — the  will  of  God,  Ps.  40  : 
8,  9.  By  his  satisfaction  of  this  will  we  are  sanctified,  Heb.  10  : 
10.  By  his  obedience  we  are  righteous,  Rom.  5  :  19.  He  has 
satisfied  the  law  that  we  might  not  be  condemned  by  that  whose 
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demands  we  could  not  satisfy.  *  *  He  has  fulfilled  the  law 

which  we  were  under  obligation  to  fulfill.  If  now  we  are  asked 
before  God,  whether  we  have  loved  God,  and  have  fulfilled  the 
law,  he  steps  in  and  says,  ‘Yea,  Father,  I  have  done  it,  that  they 
might  have  the  benefit,  because  they  believe  in  me.’  ”*  This  is 
a  happy  blending  of  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ, 
by  which  God  reconciles  the  world  to  himself,  not  imputing  unto 
men  their  trespasses.  God  now  forgives  sin  and  becomes  the 
justifier  of  them  that  believe  in  Jesus,  who,  as  our  Confession 
says  in  the  twenty-first  article,  is  “the  only  Reconciler,  Media¬ 
tor,  appointed  between  God  and  man,  1  Tim.  2:5,  who  is  the 
only  Saviour,  High  Priest,  Propitiator  and  Intercessor  before 
God,  Rom.  3:25;  8  :  34.  Part  of  Christ’s  mediatorial  work, 
and  that  the  larger  part,  is  to  reconcile  God  unto  us,  and  this 
work  never  ceases.  In  heaven  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interces¬ 
sion  for  us  to  the  end  that  by  virtue  of  his  merit  we  may  attain 
spiritual  life  and  eternal  salvation.  In  a  sense  because  of  the 
all-atoning  excellence  of  his  obedience  and  suffering,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  God’s  will  to  save  all  men,  this  intercession  extends  to 
all,  but  believers  in  particular  constitute  the  special  object  of 
Christ’s  intercession  and  reconciliation,  as  he  says  in  John  17  : 
6 :  “I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me.”  But  not  only  has  God  been  alienated  from  man; 
man  has  been  alienated  from  God.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God.  It  is  not  reconciled,  nor  'indeed  can  be,  Rom. 
8  :  7.  There  is  no  natural  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man. 
He  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in  his  thoughts.  He  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  He  looks  upon  God  as  a  severe 
judge,  and  naturally  hates  a  God  who  lays  judgment  to  the  line 
and  righteousness  to  the  plummet.  But  Christ  hath  slain  the 
enmity  by  his  own  body  on  the  cross,  for  it  was  the  Father’s 
good  pleasure  through  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself, 
having  made  peace  through  his  cross ;  through  him,  whether 
things  upon  earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens.  And  you  being  in 
time  past  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  in  your  evil  works, 
yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
death,  to  present  you  holy  and  without  blemish  and  irreprovable 

*K6stlin’s  Luther’s  Theologie,  pp.  404,  405. 
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before  him,”  Col.  I  :  20-23.  And  that  this  phase  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  is  not  excluded  from  the  theology  of  the  confession  is  ev¬ 
ident.  Melanchthon  in  his  notes  on  Colossians  (1527)  says  of 
the  verses  quoted  above :  “That  the  human  family  may  again 
be  united  to  God  the  Head,  a  Mediator  is  appointed,  who  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  who  joins  us  to  God.  Thus  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  the  alienation  is  healed.  So  afterwards  it  is  said  : 
Making  peace  in  heaven  and  earth  between  God  and  man.”* 
Also  Luther  says  :  “Christ  suffered  for  the  payment  of  our  sins, 
to  reconcile  us  to  God,  and  to  save  us  through  faith  in  him  as 
our  Lord  and  Saviour.”f 

But  the  second  object  of  Christ’s  suffering ,  crucifixion ,  death 
and  burial ,  according  to  our  Confession,  is  that  he  “might  be  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  the  actual 
sins  of  men.” 

This  introduces  Christ, 

2.  As  the  Sacrifice  for  Sins. 

The  theology  of  Melanchthon,  who  lays  the  chief  stress  on 
the  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  comes  into  prominence  at  this 
point.  In  his  Commentary  on  Colossians  I  :  22  (1527),  he  says: 
“By  blood,  by  death,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  he  may  bring 
and  present  you  holy,  umblamable,  irreprovable  before  him. 
These  words  stand  opposed  to  the  error  of  the  papists  who  im¬ 
agine  that  men  merit  the  remission  of  sins  on  account  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  that  they  are  justified  by  their  own  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  On  the  contrary  Paul  affirms  that  we  are  reconciled  by  the 
blood  and  death,  that  is,  the  complete  obedience  of  the  Son  of 
God.  There  is  added  also  from  other  passages  the  word  freely , 
which  expressly  excludes  our  merit.  Moreover,  the  order  of  the 
words  shows  what  takes  place  in  the  justification  of  man  before 
God.  The  Son  is  sent  that  he  may  reveal  the  marvelous  decree 
that  God  wishes  his  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice  (victima),  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  him  pardons  sins  and  restores  righteousness  and  eter¬ 
nal  life. ”;j;  In  the  repetition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1551) 
Melanchthon  says:  “The  Son  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  the  eternal  Father,  was  appointed 


^Corpus  Ref.,  15,  p.  1243. 
JCorpus  Ref.,  15,  p.  T243. 
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Mediator,  Propitiator,  Redeemer,  Justifier,  Saviour.  By  the  obe¬ 
dience  and  merit  of  him  alone  is  the  anger  of  God  appeased,  as 
is  said  in  Romans  :  ‘Whom  he  set  forth  as  a  Propitiator  by  faith 
in  his  blood.’  And  in  Hebrews  10  :  ‘It  is  impossible  for  the 
blood  of  bulls  to  take  away  sins.’  He  offering  himself  as  the 
only  sacrifice  (. Hostia )  for  sin,  sat  down  forever  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.”*  Melanchthon’s  writings,  both  earlier  and  later, 
are  full  of  just  such  passages,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on  the 
words,  blood,  death,  body  of  Christ,  sacrifice,  victim,  and  others 
which  point  mainly  to  the  passive  obedience  and  piacular  offering 
of  Christ.  In  this  respect  he  takes  a  narrower  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Christ  to  the  atonement  than  Luther  does.  But  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  latter  also  makes  much  of  the 
blood  and  death  of  Christ :  “Only  the  Son  of  God  could  make 
atonement  by  his  sufferings  and  death  ;  and  likewise  it  will  cause 
us  great  joy,  because  we  will  realize  that  this  sacrifice  was  made 
for  us,  that  God  will  now  no  longer  reject  nor  condemn  us,  as 
we  have  merited  by  our  sins,  but  that  he  is  now  reconciled  to  us 
through  the  precious  and  vicarious  death  of  his  Son,  who  gave 
himself  as  a  victim  in  our  behalf,  so  that  our  sins  are  now  for¬ 
given  and  we  are  made  heirs  of  eternal  life.”t 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement — the  doctrine  that 
salvation  comes  through  the  blood  and  suffering  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.  This  is  a  doctrine  from  which  many  persons  have 
turned  in  apparent  disgust  and  with  hard  expressions  of  con¬ 
demnation.  Nevertheless  this  doctrine  runs  like  a  great  scarlet 
band  through  the  entire  web  of  the  Church’s  theology,  and  has 
found  ample  expression  in  creeds,  and  in  liturgical  services,  and 
in  the  songs  of  the  saints.  It  is  emphatically  the  central  doc¬ 
trine  of  historical  Christianity.  If  it  be  false,  then  the  whole 
system  is  false.  If  it  be  sound,  then  nothing  in  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  fatally  wrong.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  search  the 
Scriptures  in  order  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
true  intent  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Beginning  with  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  that  the  sacrifice 
of  blood  holds  a  chief  place  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  in  the 

^Corpus  Ref.,  28,  p.  383. 

fSermon  on  the  Passion,  Vol.  II.,  p.  49.  Columbus  trans. 
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Mosaic  system.  Abel  offered  the  sacrifice  of  blood,  which  was 
well-pleasing  to  God,  Gen.  4  :  4.  When  Noah  came  out  of  the 
ark  he  builded  an  altar  and  “took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of 
every  clean  fowl  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar,”  Gen. 
8  :  20.  When  Abraham  journeyed  from  place  to  place  he 
erected  everywhere  an  altar  and  offered  the  sacrifice  of  blood. 
In  Egypt  it  was  the  blood  of  the  lamb  that  averted  the  angel  of 
death,  Ex.  12  :  13.  The  covenant  which  God  made  with  Israel 
was  ratified  with  blood,  Ex.  24  :  8.  At  the  door  of  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem  was  offered  day  by  day,  morning  and  evening,  a 
lamb  as  a  “continual  burnt  offering,”  Num.  28  :  3.  Once  a  year 
the  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  sacrificial  blood 
which  he  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat,  Lev.  16  : 
14.  Nearly  the  entire  book  of  Leviticus  is  taken  up  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices,  in  which  blood  is 
the  most  conspicuous  thing,  and  in  which  it  is  said  again  and 
again  that  the  sacrificial  victim,  that  the  blood,  makes  atone¬ 
ment.  In  a  word,  the  sacrifices  described  in  Leviticus  are  con¬ 
nected  directly  and  immediately  with  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
restoration  to  the  favor  of  God.  '  Moreover,  they  are  represented 
as  substitutionary,  and  as  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  life  of  the  of¬ 
ferer,  which  had  been  forfeit  on  account  of  sin.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  of  each  year,  was  kept  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  on  which  with  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
rites,  atonement  was  made  for  all  the  people,  Lev.  23  :  27-32. 
The  whole  idea  is  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood.  Hence  God  said : 
“I  will  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  I  will 
cut  him  off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to 
make  atonement  for  your  souls  :  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
atonement  by  reason  of  the  life,”  Lev.  17  :  10,  11. 

But  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  told  “it  is  impossible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins,”  Heb.  10:4. 
The  Jewish  sacrifices  had  efficacy  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  a 
figure  and  a  pledge  of  a  better  sacrifice  yet  to  be  offered.  Hence 
in  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  represented  as  a  sacrifice,  a  ran¬ 
som,  a  substitute,  and  is  pointed  to  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  John  1  :  29 ;  we  are  redeemed 
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with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as  a  lamb  without  blemish  or 
spot,  1  Pet.  1:18;  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  John 
10  :  15  ;  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  Matt.  20  :  28  ;  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  Eph. 

1  :  7.  Christ  says :  “This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  ; 
this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you,”  Luke  22  :  19,  20.  It 
is  said  in  Hebrews,  9:12,  of  Christ,  that  “through  his  own 
blood  he  entered  in  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place,  having  ob¬ 
tained  eternal  redemption,”  where  the  language  points  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  high  priest  who  entered  once  every  year  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  with  sacrificial  blood  to  make  atonement  and  obtain 
redemption  for  the  congregation  of  Israel.  Again  :  We  who 
were  far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  Eph.  2:13. 
Our  consciences  are  purged  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  Heb.  9:14. 
The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  1  John  1:17.  He 
hath  purchased  the  Church  with  his  blood,  Acts  20  :  28.  He 
sanctifies  his  people  by  his  blood,  Heb.  13  :  12.  There  is  pro¬ 
pitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  Rom.  3  :  25.  We  are  sanc¬ 
tified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,  Heb.  10  :  10. 
Christ  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  Heb.  9  :  28.  These 
and  many  other  passages  of  the  Newr  Testament  clearly  import 
that  Christ  w’as  a  sacrifice  for  sins.  In  a  word,  redemption  by 
blood  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  New  Testament  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
our  acceptance  with  God,  the  sole  basis  of  the  pardon  of  sin, 
the  one  only  reason  for  our  justification  at  the  bar  of  God.  x\nd 
if  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  religion  of  cruelty,  let  this  threefold 
answer  be  given  :  ( a ).  Sacrifice  is  one  of  the  accepted  and  rec¬ 
ognized  conditions  of  this  earthly  life.  Parents  are  sacrificed 
for  their  children,  and  patriots  for  their  country.  ( b ).  The  sac¬ 
rifice  of  blood  whether  of  men  or  of  animals,  has  commended 
itself  to  the  universal  religious  nature  of  man.  All  ethnic  reli¬ 
gions  are  religions  of  blood.  (0).  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
voluntary  :  “I  lay  down  my  life.  No  one  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
I  have  power  to  take  it  again,”  John  10  :  18. 

Moreover:  The  Confession  tells  us  that  Christ  was  a  “sacri- 
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fice  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of 
men.”  These  clauses  make  Christ  the  sole  and  only  propitia¬ 
tion  for  sin,  and  therefore  they  stand  in  contrast  with  the  soteri- 
ology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  taught  “that  Christ  by  his 
passion  did  satisfy  for  original  sin,  and  appointed  the  Mass 
wherein  an  oblation  should  be  made  for  daily  sins,  both  mortal 
and  venial.”*  In  opposition  to  which  the  Reformers  declare: 
“Our  preachers  have  admonished,  concerning  these  opinions, 
that  they  depart  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  diminish  the 
glory  of  the  passion  of  Christ.  For  the  passion  of  Christ  was 
an  oblation  and  satisfaction,  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also 
for  all  other  sins ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
10  :  10:  ‘We  are  sanctified  by  the  oblation  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
made also  ‘By  one  oblation  he  hath  perfected  forever  them 
that  are  sanctified,’  Heb.  10  :  14.  The  Scripture  also  teacheth, 
that  we  are  justified  before  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  when 
we  believe  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  for  Christ’s  sake.”|  This 
shows  that  the  Lutheran  soterioiogy  puts  away  entirely  the  idea 
of  human  merit,  as  derived  by  works.  It  accepts  Christ’s  sacri¬ 
fice  as  the  sufficient  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of 
all  men,  in  the  sense  that  according  to  the  divine  intention  it  is 
able  to  avail  and  ought  to  avail  for  all  sinful  men.J 

III.  THE  STATES  OF  CHRIST. 

Here  we  consider 

1 .  The  Descent  into  Hades. 

2.  The  Resurrection. 

3.  The  Ascension  and  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God. 

4.  The  Return  to  Judgment. 

1 .  The  Descent  into  Hades. 

The  article  of  the  Descensus  found  permanent  place  in  the 
Apostolicum  about  the  year  650,  under  the  form,  Descendit  ad 
Inferna ,  which  means  that  he  descended  to  the  infernal  places; 
whereas  in  our  article  it  reads,  Descendit  ad  Inferos ,  which  means 
that  he  descended  to  the  internals,  that  is,  to  those  who  inhabit 
the  infernal  places.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Christ’s  descent 


*  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  24 
fSee  Luther’s  House  Postil. 


fAugs.  Con.,  Art.  24. 
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to  the  infernal  places,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  world, 
theologians  are  by  no  means  agreed.  John  Musaeus  says:  Tot 
sunt  opiniones ,  quod  capita ,  and  that  the  adherents  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  of  his  day  differed  widely  in  regard  to  this  arti¬ 
cle.*  Luther  himself  made  several  changes  of  opinion.  In  his 
catechism  of  1520  he  says:  “I  believe  that  Christ  descended  to 
hell  to  take  captive  the  devil  and  all  his  power,  cunning  and 
wickedness  for  me  and  all  who  believe  in  him.”t  In  his  Chris¬ 
tian  Liberty  of  the  same  year  he  connects  it  immediately  with 
the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ.  In  his  Commentary  on  Jonah 
(1526)  he  makes  it  the  pains  and  death  which  Christ  felt  when 
he  died  on  the  cross.  In  his  explanation  of  the  sixteenth  Psalm 
while  at  Coburg  (1530)  he  declares  that  the  true  hell  of  fire, 
which  Christ  says  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  the  wicked,  does 
not  exist  yet ;  that  hell  means  the  sleep  of  the  soul  and  body  in 
quiet  where  there  is  no  CQnsciousness,  that  both  the  body  and 
soul  of  Christ  'were  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life,  and 
that  the  soul  went  into  its  own  place  as  into  the  grave  and  there 
abode  in  quiet.  He  says  expressly :  “I  believe  that  the  hell 
into  which  Christ  went  is  nothing  else  than  the  grave  of  the 
soul.”J  All  this  is  remarkable  not  only  because  it  shows  Lu¬ 
ther’s  great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  this  article,  but  mainly  be¬ 
cause  these  later  views  clearly  place  the  Descensus  with  the 
Status  Humiliation^,  and  make  it  exactly  what  occurs  to  every 
man,  and  confines  it  to  his  human  natures.  But  in  the  sermon 
at  Torgau§  (1533)  Luther  refers  the  Descensus  to  the  entire 
person  of  Christ,  and  assigns  it  to  the  Status  Exaltationis ,  and 
regards  it  a  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  the  devil  and  liberating  believers.  But  it  cannot  be 
that  any  such  sentiment  as  this  is  historically  embodied  in  the 
third  article  of  our  Confession.  Hence  the  article  of  the  De¬ 
scensus  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  his 
torical  meaning  of  the  Descensus  in  the  Confession,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  authors  of  the  Form  of  Concord  were  not 
by  any  means  agreed  on- this  article. 

*Prael.  in  Epit,  Form.  Con.,  p.  313.  ^Erlangen  Ed.,  22  :  18 

fErlangen,  38,  145.  Ex.  Op.,  17  :  125,  126. 

§Erlangen,  20,  165  et  seq. 
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But  the  confusion  of  Luther  and  of  Protestants  generally 
arose  from  the  fact  that  in  their  righteous  indignation  against 
the  Romish  Purgatory  they  did  not  distinguish  between  Gehenna 
and  Hades ,  but  even  in  their  translations  of  the  Bible  rendered 
both  alike  by  the  word  hell  (German  Holle).  But  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  great  and  must  be  observed  before  we  can  reach  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  the  Descensus. 

a.  Gehenna  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  is  the  name  given  to  a 
valley  south  and  east  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  fire  burned  perpet¬ 
ually  to  consume  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  and  of  unburied 
criminals,  who  had  been  executed.  “Then  this  name  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  place  in  Hades  where  the  wicked  after  death  will 
suffer  punishment.”* 

b.  Hades  is  of  Greek  origin  and  corresponds  to  Sheol ,  which 
occurs  sixty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  in  ev¬ 
ery  case  except  three,  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  Hades. 
To  the  Hebrews  it  meant  the  underworld,  full  of  darkness,  and 
of  great  depth,  the  habitation  of  all  departed  souls,  Deut.  32  : 
22 ;  Job  11  :  8.  The  dying  are  said  to  go  into  Sheol ,  Gen.  42  : 
38 ;  Numb.  16  :  30. 

c.  Homer  uses  Hades  as  a  proper  name  for  Pluto  the  god  of 
the  world  of  the  dead.  In  later  Greek  it  came  to  signify  the 
nether  world,  the  grave,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Christ  and  the 
apostles  found  the  word  in  current  use  as  the  equivalent  of 
Sheol ,  and  employed  it  to  signify  that  state  or  condition  into 
which  the  soul  passes  at  death  without  regard  to  its  moral  con¬ 
dition.  It  included  alike  Abraham’s  bosom,  or  Paradise  for  the 
good,  and  Gehenna,  or  a  place  of  torment  for  the  wicked.  Thus, 
Luke  16  :  23,  Christ  says  that  in  Hades  Dives  lifts  up  his  eyes 
and  beholds  Lazarus  in  Abraham’s  bosom.  The  one  is  in  tor¬ 
ments  ;  the  other  is  comforted.  Both  are  in  Hades,  for  they  are 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  each  other,  though  separated  by  a 
great  gulf.  And  that  Hades  embraces  Paradise  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  words  of  Christ,  spoken  on  the  cross — “To¬ 
day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,”  Luke  23  :  43 — with  the 
words  of  Peter  spoken  about  Christ  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
“Neither  was  he  left  in  Hades,”  Acts  2:31.  Evidently  then  it 
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was  into  the  Paradise,  the  Elysium  of  Hades,  that  Christ  went 
after  his  death,  and  from  which  he  came  on  the  day  of  his  res¬ 
urrection.  As  to  what  he  did  there  we  are  by  no  means  certain, 
for  the  obscure  passage,  1  Pet.  3  :  18,  19,  has  as  many  interpre¬ 
tations  as  interpreters.  Many  great  exegetes  and  theologians 
deny  altogether  that  it  has  reference  to  the  Descensus.  But 
being  in  Hades  Christ  would  of  course  be  seen  there,  both  by 
those  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  and  by  those  who  were  in  torments, 
for  if  the  wicked  could  see  Abraham  across  the  gulf,  they  could 
likewise  see  Christ.  His  very  presence  there  would  be  a  publi¬ 
cation,  an  announcement  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  suffered  and 
died,  and  that  the  prophecy  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  had  been 
fulfilled.  But  that  he  went  to  Gehenna  and  stormed  it  and  took 
the  devil  prisoner,  and  destroyed  his  power,  there  is  not  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  evidence  from  Scripture.  Rather  should  we  hold  with 
Luther  in  his  explanation  of  the  sixteenth  Psalm  in  1521,  that 
“the  soul  of  Christ  according  to  its  essence  Descendit  ad  Inferos ; 
but  as  to  what  that  Descensus  is,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  re¬ 
vealed,  at  least  not  to  all.”*  But  it  certainly  belongs  to  the 
Humiliation  of  Christ,  as  Luther  generally  explained  for  years 
prior  to  the  Torgau  Sermon,  and  not  to  the  Status  Exaltationis. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Descensus  held  by  the  Lathers, 
and  was  used  to  assert  the  true  and  perfect  humanity  of  Christ 
as  against  the  Apollinarians,  who  denied  that  Christ  was  “per¬ 
fect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting.” 
Opposition  to  the  Appollinarian  heresy  could  not  be  shown 
better,  than  by  declaring  that  while  Christ’s  body  lay  in  the 
grave,  his  soul  was  among  the  dead  in  Hades.  They  never 
speak  of  the  Descensus  as  an  act  of  triumph  over  the  devil,  nor 
as  extending  to  Gehenna.| 

2.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

“Christ  truly  rose  on  the  third  day,  which  is  far  different  from 
saying  that  he  rose  after  three  days”  (Luther).  Here  begins 
the  Status  Exaltationis. 

a.  Christ  predicted  that  he  would  rise  on  the  third  day. 

*Ex.  Op.  15  :  378. 

tSee  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Art.  V.,  Chap.  I,  Also  Brown  on  Thirty- 
Nine  Arts.,  p.  93  et  seq. 
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“Jesus  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up.  *  *  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body,” 

John  2  :  19,  21.  “As  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,”  Matt.  12  :  49.  Christ 
died  on  Friday  about  three  hours  ^before  night.  These  hours 
are  reckoned  the  first  day.  He  remained  in  the  grave  the  en¬ 
tire  Sabbath,  corresponding  to  our  Saturday.  This  day  ended 
at  six  o’clock  p.  m.  Then  began  the  first  day  of  the  week.  On 
this  first  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  now  the  third  day  since 
his  crucifixion,  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

b.  To  the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  the  four  Gospels  bear 
witness,  and  no  less  than  twelve  times  was  he  seen — once  by 
above  five  hundred  brethren  together,  1  Cor.  15  :  6 — during  his 
post-resurrection  sojourn  on  earth.  The  apostles  spoke  with 
him,  handled  him,  saw  him  eat,  appear  and  disappear,  and 
finally  saw  him  lifted  up  to  heaven.  As  to  the  fact  of  so  palpa¬ 
ble  a  matter  they  could  not  have  been  deceived,  and  to  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  resurrection  they  sacrificed  their  lives. 

c.  The  import  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  declared  by 
Paul :  “If  Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain,  your  faith  also  is  vain,  yea,  and  we  are  false  witnesses  of 
God  ;  because  we  witnessed  of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ,”  1 
Cor.  15  :  14,  15.  The  point  seems  to  lie  in  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  :  If  Christ  hath  not  been  raised  then  is  he  a  false 
prophet;  then  he  has  no  power  to  save  others  from  death  or 
from  the  consequences  of  death ;  then  faith  in  him  is  faith  in  a 
dead  man,  and  we  who  have  preached  the  resurrection  are  false 
teachers.  But  if  Christ  hath  been  raised  from  the  dead  then 
is  he  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  then  has  he  power  over 
death,  and  is  able  to  give  eternal  life  to  all  who  believe  on  him. 

Thus  is  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  a  chief  article  of  faith,  and 
is  full  of  consolation.  It  shows  that  death  has  no  final  and  ab¬ 
solute  power  over  man.  It  also  satisfies  the  deepest  longings  of 
the  human  soul  and  answers  that  question  of  all  questions:  “If 
a  man  die,  shall  he  live,”  Job  14  :  14.  Luther  placed  much 
stress  not  only  on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  also 
on  what  he  calls  the  fruit  of  that  resurrection,  viz.,  justification. 
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righteousness,  victory,  forgiveness,  redemption  from  sin,  conso¬ 
lation,  joy,  a  good  conscience.* 

3.  Christ' s  Ascension  into  Heaven  and  Session  at  the  Right 
Hand  of  God. 

Of  this  article  Luther  wrote  already  in  1520:  “I  believe  Christ 
ascended  to  heaven  and  received  of  the  Father  power  and  honor 
above  all  angels  and  creatures,  and  that  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  that  is,  is  King  and  Lord  over  all  God’s  possessions  in 
heaven,  hell  and  earth.  Therefore  he  can  assist  me  and  all  be¬ 
lievers  in  all  our  distresses  against  all  our  opposers  and  ene¬ 
mies. ”j*  It  is  well  known  that  Luther  explained  the  right  hand 
of  God  not  in  reference  to  locality,  but  in  reference  to  the  power, 
majesty  and  glory  of  God.  Hence  the  session  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  means  the  possession  and  use  of  the  highest  majesty 
and  power.  This  Christ  enjoys  in  his  divine-human  person,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  words :  “All  authority  hath  been  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,”  Matt.  28  :  t8. 

That  Christ  ascended  into  heaven  is  related  by  Luke  in  his 
Gospel,  24  :  51,  and  in  the  Acts,  I  :  9  :  10,  and  by  Paul,  who 
says  that  he  “ascended  far  above  ail  the  heavens,  that  he  might 
fill  all  things,”  Eph.  4  :  10.  All  of  which  doubtless  means  that 
(1 a )  Christ  withdrew  his  visible  presence  from  among  men,  {b) 
that  he  entered  upon  that  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was,  John  17:5.  But  it  does  not  mean  that 
Christ  is  not  invisibly  present  on  earth  even  as  man  wherever 
he  desires  to  be  present;  for  if  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  and 
the  human  are  inseparably  united,  it  must  follow  that  when 
Christ  fulfills  his  promise  to  be  with  his  followers  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  Matt.  28  :  20,  he  is  present  as  man  no  less  than  as 
God.  Hence  in  the  holy  communion  of  the  altar,  in  believing 
prayer,  and  in  other  Christian  experiences,  the  whole  Christ  is 
wholly  present  with  his  people. 

But  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  Christ  reigns  as  King 
and  rules  everything.  Before  him  every  knee  shall  bow>,  both 
of  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  and  under  the  earth, 

*See  House  Postil,  Vol.  II.,  p.  271.  Also  Erlangen  Ed.,  48,  49,  et 
seq. 

fErlangen  Ed.,  22  :  19. 
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Phil.  2:10.  He  also  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comfort,  strengthen 
and  defend  his  people  from  the  devil  and  from  the  power  of  sin, 
John  1 5  :  26 ;  16  :  7,  8,  13. 

4.  The  Return  of  Christ  to  Judgment. 

The  article  declares  that  “The  same  Christ  shall  openly  come 
again,  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  according  as  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  declareth  these  and  other  things.” 

To  return  is  one  thing ;  to  judge  is  another  thing.  The  for¬ 
mer  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
which  will  again  become  visible  at  the  last  day.  To  judge  is  a 
part  of  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  and  belongs  to  both  natures. 
But  as  Christ’s  return  to  judgment  is  treated  ex  professo  in  ar¬ 
ticle  seventeen  of  our  Confession,  we  omit  all  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  and  close  our  lecture  at  this  point. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

A  CENSUS  WHICH  IGNORES  RELIGION  AND  HIGHER  EDU¬ 
CATION. 

By  Rev.  William  Hull,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States  (1870),  of  which 
Francis  A.  Walker  was  Superintendent,  embraced  in  its  statis¬ 
tics  the  Churches,  Public  Libraries  and  the  Classical,  Professional 
and  Technical  Schools  of  the  country.  (See  Compendium  of 
the  Ninth  Census,  pages  487-527).  Of  this,  fourteen  pages 
were  devoted  to  the  Churches,  by  denominations ;  the  number 
of  church  organizations,  their  membership,  the  value  of  church 
property,  the  number  of  church  edifices,  and  the  number  of  sit¬ 
tings  in  the  churches. 

When  the  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census  (1880)  appeared, 
in  two  volumes,  we  looked  with  much  interest  for  the  statistics 
on  Churches,  Public  Libraries  and  Higher  Schools  of  Learning, 
and  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  these  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  compendium.  On  the  39th  page  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  however,  the  announcement  was  made,  that  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  existed  in  the  Census  Bureau,  and  that  Dr.  Henry  Randall 
Waite  presided  over  the  “Statistics  of  Churches,  Schools  and 
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Libraries.”  We  remembered  that  these  were  included  in  the 
census,  as  the  enumerator  called  upon  us  to  obtain  the  statistics 
of  our  own  particular  church. 

From  time  to  time,  we  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  which  included  the  Census  Bureau,  about  these  statistics, 
and  at  one  time  received  in  reply  the  printed  Report  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Census,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  1884,  and  dated  Nov.  13th  of  that  year,  which  announced 
that  eight  quarto  volumes  had  been  published  up  to  that  time, 
and  among  the  announcements  for  future  volumes  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “With  the  exceptions  heretofore  noted,  the  only  unfin¬ 
ished  work  in  the  preparation  of  our  report  relates  to  the  tabu¬ 
lation  of  statistics  of  schools,  churches  and  libraries.  These 
completed,  the  entire  force  would  be  employed  in  revision, 
proof-reading,  etc.,  necessary  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
printer,  while  the  several  volumes  are  going  through  the  press.” 
(See  page  4  of  the  Report). 

Last  year,  we  wrote  again  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  regard  to  the  promised  volume  of  statistics  on  these  subjects, 
and  received  the  reply,  that  owing  to  imperfect  data,  it  had  been 
concluded  not  to  publish  the  volume.  We  wondered  how  it 
could  be  possible  that  the  data  could  be  complete  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  all  other  subjects,  and  not  on  the  churches,  schools  and 
public  libraries.  The  statistics  certainly  had  been  gathered,  and 
the  presumption  was,  that  this  part  of  the  work  had  been  as 
faithfully  done  as  any  other  part. 

Noticing  in  the  compendium  that  Dr.  Henry  Randall  Waite 
was  at  the  head  of  this  department,  under  Mr.  Walker,  we  wrote 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  care  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  soon  after  wTe  received  from  him  the  following  re- 
ply: 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  June  15th,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  statistics  of 
churches,  etc.,  I  would  say  that  the  statistics  were  collected  un¬ 
der  my  direction  and  partially  compiled.  Owing  however  to 
the  failure  of  the  appropriation  ;  also  to  an  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  then  Superintendent  of  Census  (Col.  Seaton)  to  give 
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to  these  statistics  the  attention  I  believe  they  should  have  re¬ 
ceived,  the  compilation  was  never  completed.  The  results  of 
the  work  in  my  department,  at  the  termination  of  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  census  were  left  in  the  hands  of  an  official,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  remaining  work  of  the  census.  I 
have  not  been  informed  as  to  what  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  unprinted  material. 
I  fear,  however,  that  much  of  it  will  never  be  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic — a  misfortune  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Randall  Waite. 

A  short  time  after  receiving  the  above  letter,  we  called  per¬ 
sonally  upon  Dr.  Waite,  and  learned  of  him  that  all  the  tabula¬ 
tions  of  these  statistics  had  been  made,  and  the  work  of  three 
weeks  more  would  have  completed  them  for  the  printer.  He 
also  stated  to  us,  that  there  was  no  imperfection  in  the  data,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  census ;  but  that  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  hostility  and  prejudice  of  Col.  Seaton  and 
the  chief  clerk  to  this  part  of  the  census — that  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  spoke  contemptuously  of  it,  and  denominated  it  “stuff,” 
and  that  it  might  have  been  completed  and  published  had  the 
officials  named  been  in  sympathy  with  it. 

Hoping,  therefore,  that  these  important  statistics  might  still 
be  published,  in  August  last  we  wrote  to  Senator  Evarts  and  to 
Congressman  John  H.  Ketcham.  The  former  replied  soon  after, 
that  he  had  sent  our  letter  to  Senator  Hale,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Census.  Mr.  Hale  replied  as  follows : 

Washington,  Aug.  18,  1888. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  Aug.  16th  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Evarts  had  previously  sent  to  me  you  letter  to  him  of 
Aug.  3d,  inclosing  the  census  article  in  the  Lutheran  Observer. 

I  have  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
asking  for  exact  information  of  the  statistics  on  churches, 
schools  and  libraries,  as  taken  in  the  census  of  1880,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  same. 

So  long  time  has  elapsed  that  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  new  appropriations  for  any  further  publication  under  the 
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old  census :  but  the  matter  shall  have  my  careful  interest  and 
attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  statistics  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
among  those  published  at  an  early  day. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Eugene  Hale,  Chairman ,  &c. 

Mr.  Hale  subsequently  forwarded  us  a  letter  sent  to  him,  on 
this  subject,  from  H.  L.  Muldrow,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Department,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  Sept.  3,  1888. 
Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  Chairman  Census  Committee,  U.  S.  Senate. 

Sir :  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  1 8th  ult.,  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Hull, 
of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  the  statistics  of  schools,  churches 
and  libraries,  gathered  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  which  have  not 
been  published.  In  reply,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  these  sta¬ 
tistics  have  not  been  regarded  by  the  Department  as  being 
either  reliable  or  complete,  consequently  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  put  the  same  in  shape  for  publication. 

Very  Respectfully, 

H.  L.  Muldrow,  Acting  Secretary. 

Our  letter  to  Congressman  Ketcham  brought  this  reply  : 

Washington,  Sept.  4,  1888. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Replying  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
have  conferred  with  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Census,  who  says  nothing  can  be  done 
now  looking  to  the  perfection  of  the  unpublished  census  statis¬ 
tics,  to  which  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  refers,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  supply  necessary  data.  It  is  well  to 
have  called  attention  to  the  matter,  as  steps  can  now  be  taken 
to  procure  reliable  information  for  the  census  to  be  taken  in  1890. 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  H.  Ketcham. 

When  Mr.  Ketcham  called  upon  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  for  information  on  the  subject,  he  received  the  following 
reply  : 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  Aug.  7,  1888. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Ketcham,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
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communication,  referring  to  letter  of  Rev.  William  Hull,  and  in 
reply  to  say,  that  I  know  nothing  regarding  the  statistics  of  the 
tenth  census,  relative  to  churches  and  schools,  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  sometime  since  found,  that  they  were  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  that  it  was  thought  best  not  to  publish 
them.  With  whom  the  responsibility  in  the  matter  rests, 
whether  with  Congress,  for  making  inadequate  appropriation, 
or  with  the  Special  Agent  having  this  work  in  charge,  or  with 
the  Census  Office,  I  am  not  informed. 

I  have  however  referred  your  letter  with  accompanying  news¬ 
paper  slip  to  Mr.  Marble,  Chief  of  the  Census  Division,  who 
will  probably  be  able  to  give  you  further  information  in  the 
premises.  Very  Respectfully, 

John  G.  Ames,  Supt.  of  Documents. 

Mr.  Ketcham  received  a  further  reply  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  Sept.  3,  1888. 
Hon.  John  H.  Ketcham,  M.  C.,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  refer¬ 
ence  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  William  Hull,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  article  relating  to  the  un¬ 
published  census  statistics  on  schools,  churches  and  libraries. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that  these  statistics  are  not  regarded 
by  the  Department  as  being  either  reliable  or  complete,  there¬ 
fore  no  action  has  been  taken,  looking  to  their  publication. 

Your  correspondent’s  letter  and  enclosure  are  herewith  re¬ 
turned  as  requested.  Yours  Respectfully, 

H.  L.  Muldrow, 

Acting  Secretary. 

On  receiving  these  replies  we  wrote  to  Senator  Hale  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Ketcham  that  these  replies  were  not  satisfactory — 
that  Dr.  Henry  Randall  Waite,  who  was  the  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  on  the  Statistics  of  Churches,  Schools  and  Libraries, 
had  given  us  positive  assurance  that  these  statistics  were  reliable 
and  that  they  were  nearly  completed — that  three  weeks  more  of 
work  would  have  had  them  ready  for  the  printer,  and  we  refer¬ 
red  them  to  Mr.  Waite,  at  Room  38  of  No.  120  Broadway,  N. 
Y.  We  inquired  how  it  could  be  possible  that  reliable  statistics 
could  not  be  obtained  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  when  they 
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could  be  obtained  on  all  others  ? — why  they  could  not  be  secured 
for  the  Tenth  Census,  if  they  had  been  for  the  Ninth,  and  what 
the  prospect  w^ould  be  for  a  future  census  ? 

The  only  further  reply  that  came  to  us  was  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  Dec.  15,  1888. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Ketcham,  House  of  Representatives, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
pendium  of  the  Tenth  Census  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Rev. 
William  Hull,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  with  information  that  it  was  sup¬ 
plied  upon  your  request. 

Referring  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  to  publish 
religious  and  educational  statistics  of  the  Tenth  Census,  I  have 
to  say  that  these  statistics  were  found  to  be  in  such  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition,  that  it  was  some  time  since  determined  that 
the  Department  would  not  be  justified  in  directing  their  publi¬ 
cation.  It  was  then  too  late  to  remedy  the  matter  by  an  attempt 
to  secure  completer  and  more  satisfactory  returns  with  reference 
to  these  two  departments.  As  this  determination  was  reached 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  present  administration,  I  am 
unable  to  say  to  whom  the  fault  in  this  matter  is  to  be  attributed. 

Please  forward  this  communication  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hull,  as  a  re¬ 
ply  to  his  inquiries.  His  letter  is  herewith  returned. 

Very  Respectfully,  H.  L.  Muldrow, 

First  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  December  last  we  called  personally  upon  Dr.  Waite,  and 
showed  him  all  these  communications.  He  was  indignant  that 
such  statements  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  work  upon 
which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  labor,  and  for  the  non-publica¬ 
tion  of  which  he  stated  there  was  no  excuse.  He  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  are  withheld  from  the  public.  The  excuse 
that  the  statistics  were  not  complete  was  true  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
flimsy  one,  as  a  small  amount  of  labor  would  have  completed 
them  for  publication.  Dr.  Waite  felt  that  these  communications 
were  a  reflection  upon  him  and  his  work,  and  he  desired  tem¬ 
porarily  to  keep  them.  We  recently  wrote  for  their  return,  and 
they  came,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Waite  : 
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120  Broadway  New  York.,  March  8,  1889. 
Rev.  William  Hull,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Your  favor  of  March  7th  is  at  hand. 

As  to  the  statistics  referred  to,  I  have  corresponded  with 
Gen.  Walker,  whose  views  I  find  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  I 
expressed  to  you.  I  have  just  returned  from  Washington,  wffiere 
I  also  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Wardle,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Census  Office  ad  interim.  Mr.  Wardle  does  not  claim 
that  the  statistics  were  not  in  form  for  publication,  but  claims 
that  the  appropriations  w?ere  not  sufficient  to  continue  the  pub¬ 
lication.  I  also  learn  that  the  statistics  of  several  other  depart¬ 
ments  have  not  been  published,  and  are  not  likely  to  be.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  very  little  probability  that  any  of  the 
unpublished  statistics  will  now  be  sent  to  press.  The  next 
census,  as  I  am  informed,  will  be  conducted  on  a  very  much 
more  moderate  scale  :  and  I  have  little  hope  that  anything  will 
be  done  in  this  connection  in  the  way  of  adequately  supplying 
deficiencies  in  statistical  material,  because  of  material  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  last  census. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  H.  R.  Waite. 

The  Tenth  Census  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
which  was  approved  March  3,  1879,  and  which  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  the  work.  Since  then  other  appropriations  have 
been  made  to  supply  deficiencies,  which  has  increased  the  cost 
to  $5,862,750.  Twenty-two  volumes,  with  19,304  pages,  have 
been  issued,  and  the  work  is  complete,  unless  Congress  should 
order  the  publication  of  the  statistics  of  Churches,  Schools  and 
Public  Libraries,  and  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  it.  As 
wre  are  on  the  eve  of  another  census  this  will  not  now  probably 
be  done. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  twenty-two 
volumes,  viz.:  Vol.  1,  Statistics  of  population;  Vol.  2,  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Manufactures;  Vol.  3,  Statistics  of  Agriculture;  Vol.  4, 
Agencies  of  Transportation;  Vols.  5  and  6,  Cotton  Production 
in  the  United  States  ;  Vol.  7,  Valuation,  Taxation  and  Public 
Indebtedness;  Vol.  8,  Newspapers,  Alaska  and  Shipbuilding ; 
Vol.  9,  Forest  Trees  of  North  America ;  Vol.  10,  Petroleum, 
Coke  and  Building  Stones;  Vols.  11  and  12,  Mortality  and  Vi- 
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tal  Statistics;  Vol.  13,  Statistic  and  Technology  of  the  Precious 
Metals;  Vol.  14,  Mining  Laws  of  the  United  States ;  Vol.  15, 
Mining  Industries  of  the  United  States  ;  Vols.  16  and  17,  Water 
Powder  of  the  United  States ;  Vols.  18  and  19,  Social  Statistics 
of  Cities;  Vol.  20,  Wages,  Prices  of  the  Necessaries  of  Life, 
Trades  Societies  and  Strikes  and  Lockouts;  Vol.  21,  Defective, 
Dependent  and  Delinquent  Classes;  Vol.  22,  Machinery  Used 
in  Manufactures  and  Ice  Industry. 

How  absurd  that  the  refigion  and  higher  education  of  a  coun¬ 
try  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  above  topics,  and  placed 
so  far  in  the  rear  that  they  were  not  reached  until  the  appro¬ 
priations  were  exhausted.  It  is  an  agnostic  census,  and  the 
omitted  part  referred  to  is  placed  just  where  Robert  C.  Ingersoll 
would  have  it.  Had  Gen.  Walker  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  we  would  no  doubt  have  had  the  usual  religious 
and  educational  information.  But  Col.  Seaton  and  his  chief 
clerk  scoffed  at  these,  and  hence  they  do  not  appear. 

We  can  turn  to  the  Tenth  Census  and  learn  how  many  ice 
companies  there  are  in  the  country,  but  not  how  many  churches 
— how  many  cows  there  are,  but  not  how  many  clergymen — 
how  many  negroes  there  are,  but  not  how  many  church-mem¬ 
bers — how  many  gas-companies,  but  not  how  many  colleges — 
how  mafiy  blind  people,  but  not  how  many  students  of  higher 
education — Low  many  steamboats,  but  not  how  many  acade¬ 
mies — -how  many  trades-union  societies,  but  not  how  many 
public  libraries — how  many  pork-packing  establishments,  but 
not  how  many  theological  seminaries. 

The  Tenth  Census  is  materialistic  and  agnostic. 

The  late  Congress  passed  a  bill  making  provision  for  the  elev¬ 
enth  census.  The  sum  of  $6,400,000  is  appropriated  for  the 
expense.  Shall  the  religion  and  the  higher  education  of  the 
country  also  be  omitted  from  this  ? 

The  Christian  sentiment  of  the  country  ought  to  be  aroused 
over  the  outrage  which  has  been  suffered,  and  it  should  be  so 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  there  shall  be  no  repetition  of  the  designed  ignoring 
of  its  religion  and  education — two  of  the  main  pillars  upon 
which  our  institutions  rest. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD. 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.  D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  initiative  for  an  organic  union  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
came  fittingly  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the 
mother  of  the  other  synods,  and  which  embraced  more  churches 
and  pastors  than  all  the  others  combined.  The  first  traces  of  it 
are  found  in  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Harrisburg  during 
Trinity  week  in  1 8 1 8,  where  it  was  “Resolved  that  the  Synod 
regard  it  as  desirable  that  the  different  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synods  in  the  United  States  should  in  some  way  or  other  stand 
in  closer  connection  with  each  other ;  and  that  the  Reverend 
Ministerium  be  charged  with  the  consideration  of  this  matter, 
and  if  the  Reverend  Ministerium  recognize  the  advisability  of  it, 
to  develop  a  plan  for  a  closer  union,  and  to  see  to  it  that  some 
such  desirable  union  be  effected  if  possible.” 

The  officers  of  the  Synod  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
correspondence  to  bring  about  if  possible  a  union  with  the  other 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synods.  The  minutes  of  this  synodical 
convention  close  with  an  expression  of  fervent  thanksgiving  to 
the  Chief  Shepherd  for  his  grace.  “A  quite  extraordinary  una¬ 
nimity,  and  the  most  hearty  concord  and  brotherly  love  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  in  all  the  measures  of  the  Synod  and  Minis 
terium.” 

Official  communications  expressive  of  this  action  of  the  parent 
body  were  accordingly  forwarded  to  the  other  synods,  and  they 
were  invited  to  send  deputies  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Trinity  week, 
1819,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  and  expedi¬ 
ency  of  organizing  a  General  Synod.  At  this  convention  a  let¬ 
ter  was  read  from  Pastor  Quitman,  of  New  York,  favoring  a 
more  intimate  union  of  the  Synods.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  Ohio  Synod.  But  the  North  Carolina  Synod,  holding  “that 
towards  such  a  union  of  our  Church  in  this  extensive  country 
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all  possible  assistance  ought  to  be  rendered  on  our  part,”  promptly 
elected  its  secretary,  Rev.  Gottlieb  Shober,  to  attend  the  above 
meeting  at  Baltimore,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Synod,  “endeavor 
to  effect  such  a  desirable  union.”  He  was  accorded  a  seat  and 
a  vote,  and  his  presence  to  urge  this  particular  object  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  Synod  to  proceed  with  the  contemplated 
union.  It  became  accordingly  the  paramount  subject  of  con¬ 
sideration.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
Rev.  Drs.  F.  D.  Schaeffer,  J.  Daniel  Kurtz  and  J.  George 
Schmucker  with  Messrs.  Demuth,  Keller  and  Schorr  of  the 
laity,  and  the  delegate,  Rev.  Shober,  to  examine  the  whole 
matter  and  to  outline  a  plan  as  early  as  possible. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  thoroughly  discussed  and 
its  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  General  Synod  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  forty-two  to  eight.  Its  first  paragraph  is  here  inserted  : 

“As  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  has  extended  itself  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  as  the  members  of  the  said 
Church  are  anxious  to  walk  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  concord, 
under  one  rule  of  faith,  the  pastors,  and  in  most  cases  also  the 
lay  delegates  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  have  here¬ 
tofore  assembled  once  each  year  in  synods  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  bonds  of  unity  and  love,  and  settling  peaceably 
any  dissensions  which  might  at  any  time  arise.  But  as,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the  said  Church,  the  number  of 
particular .  synods  or  ministeriums  has  increased  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  same  causes, 
the  number  of  these  synods  and  ministeriums  may  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  multiplied,  and  ultimately  thereby,  unnecessary  and  injuri¬ 
ous  divisions  and  departures  from  the  general  object  heretofore 
had  in  view  by  the  above-mentioned  Church,  may  arise,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  existing  synods 
or  ministeriums,  that  a  fraternal  union  of  the  whole  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  these  United  States  might  be  effected,  by 
means  of  some  central  organization.” 

“A  fraternal  union,”  embracing  all  the  synods  in  one  body 
was  the  object  aimed  at.  How  to  effect  such  an  organiza- 
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tion  was  the  problem.  The  Lutheran  Church  recognizes 
no  divine  right  in  any  particular  form  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment  beyond  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  congre¬ 
gation,  which  includes  the  office  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
administering  the  sacraments.  This  principle  being  guarded 
the  fathers  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  polity  that  would  best 
subserve  the  end  in  view,  namely  mutual  sympathy,  consultation, 
and  cooperation  in  the  upbuilding  and  extension  of  the  Church. 
Rev.  Shober  submitted  the  outline  of  a  plan  modeled  largely 
after  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  This  formed  the  basis  of  discussion  with  the 
committee,  who  made  considerable  modifications  and  introduced 
some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Congregational  system. 

No  provision  was  made  for  the  assumption  of  much  authority 
by  the  General  Body.  Its  powers  were  made  chiefly  advisory, 
the  judicial  and  executive  authority  being  left  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  synods.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  “a 
joint  committee  of  the  special  synods.” 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  plan  surrendered  to  the  General 
Synod  “the  exclusive  right,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  special  synods,  of  introducing  new  books  for  general  use  in 
the  Church,  and  also  of  making  improvements  in  the  Liturgy ; 
until  this  however  takes  place,  the  hymnbooks  now  in  use,  the 
Small  Catechism  of  Luther,  the  Liturgies  already  adopted,  and 
such  other  books  as  have  been  received  as  Church  books  by  any 
of  the  existing  synods,  shall  continue  in  use  as  they  may  choose. 
The  General  Synod  however  has  no  power  to  make  or  to  de¬ 
mand  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  doctrines  hitherto  received 
by  us.” 

The  internal  management  and  government  of  the  district  Syn¬ 
ods  was  to  be  retained  perpetually  in  their  hands,  “subject  only 
to  this  restriction,  that  such  rules  and  regulations  do  not  conflict 
with  these  fundamental  principles  of  the  general  organization.” 
Only  in  cases  of  appeal  can  the  General  Synod  interfere  with 
the  internal  arrangement  and  government  of  the  particular  syn¬ 
ods,  and  an  entire  third  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  who  may 
be  present  must  unite  in  the  appeal  before  it  can  be  entertained. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  new  synods  in 
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districts  having  not  less  than  twenty-five  pastors,  and  in  states 
not  yet  having  any  such  organization,  there  being  at  least  six 
pastors  living  therein.  Unless  the  permission  of  the  General 
Synod  shall  have  been  formally  obtained,  ‘‘no  newly  organized 
body  shall  be  recognized  as  a  lawful  Ministerium  among  us,  and 
no  ordination  performed  by  them  as  valid.” 

The  plan  thus  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  as  “a 
proposition  for  a  General  Union  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  North  America”  was  signed  by 
J.  George  Schmucker,  President,  and  Conrad  Jaeger,  Secretary, 
and  was  published  for  general  distribution  among  all  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  delegates  of  the  several  synods,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  take  action  upon  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  if  three-fourths  of  the  Synods  adopted  it,  “at  least  in  its 
spirit  and  essentials,”  the  President  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  shall  promptly  make  this  known  to  all  these  bodies,  and 
proceed  to  call  a  convention  of  deputies,  who  at  such  time  and 
place  as  he  might  determine,  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  for  themselves  a  constitution  to  be  conformed  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  plan  proposed. 

The  proposition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  having  been 
favorably  received  by  the  requisite  number  of  synods,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  former,  Dr.  J.  George  Schmucker,  pursuant  to  in¬ 
structions,  announced  the  convention  for  effecting  the  proposed 
organization  to  be  held  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct.  22,  1820. 
There  appeared  as  deputies  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
Drs.  George  Lochman,  F.  W.  Geissenhainer,  Christian  Endress, 
J.  G.  Schmucker,  H.  A.  Muhlenberg  (a  son  of  Henry  E.  Muhl¬ 
enberg,  D.  D.,  and  grandson  of  the  Patriarch),  and  Messrs. 
Christian  Kunkel,  William  Hensel  and  Peter  Strickler  ;  from  the 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  Rev.  Drs.  P.  F.  Mayer  and  F.  C.Schaef- 
fer ;  from  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  Revs.  G.  Schober  and  P. 
Schmucker  ;  from  the  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Rev.  Drs. 
J.  D.  Kurtz,  D.  F.  Schaeffer  and  Mr.  G.  Schryock.  “It  was  much 
regretted  by  all  present,  that  from  the  Synod  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  the  expected  deputies  did  not  appear.”  J.  D.  Kurtz,  D.  D., 
of  Baltimore,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention  and  H. 
A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  Secretary.  A  more  important  meeting 
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was  never  held  within  the  bounds  of  the  Lutheran  Church  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  a  nobler  band  of  enlightened  men  could 
not  have  been  found  at  the  time  within  her  pale — or  outside  of  it. 

They  seem  to  have  realized  the  responsibility  with  which  they 
were  charged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  united  Lutheran 
Church  on  this  continent,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  utmost  har¬ 
mony  they  built  so  wisely  that  their  structure  which  with  some 
modifications  still  remains,  and  has  been  by  general  consent 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  determining  the  char¬ 
acter  and  advancing  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church.  Al¬ 
though  false  friends  within  and  hostile  assailants  from  with¬ 
out  have  often  exposed  it  to  reproach,  few  men  familiar  with 
its  history  will  withhold  from  it  the  praise  that  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  by  its  own  development  on  right  lines,  as  well  as 
by  stimulating  its  opponents  to  a  right  development,  “it  has 
proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church.  From  its  influence  the 
happiest  results  have  flowed,  even  to  Synods  which  did  not  for¬ 
mally  unite  with  it.”  “It  was  at  this  crisis,”  says  the  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  in  The  Lutheran  and  Missionary ,  March  17, 
1864,  “that  the  life  of  the  Church  displayed  itself  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Synod.  The  formation  was  a  great  act  of 
faith,  made  as  the  framers  of  the  constitution  sublimely  express 
it,  in  reliance  ‘upon  God  our  Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  word  of  God.’  The  framers  of  that  constitution 
should  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Lutherans,  as  the  framers  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  are  to  us  as  Americans.  When  the  General 
Synod  became  completely  organized  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  faith,  it  was  the  only  voluntary  body  on  earth  pretending 
to  embrace  a  nation  as  its  territory,  and  bearing  a  Lutheran 
name,  in  which  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Lutheranism  were 

the  basis  of  union.” 

\ 

The  convention  agreed  unanimously  upon  a  constitution 
which  was  essentially  identical  with  the  plan  that  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Synod.  It  was  referred  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  Synods  for  ratification.  It  was  also  further  resolved  that  if 
accepted  by  three  of  the  Synods  participating  in  its  prepara- 
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tion,  it  should  be  considered  binding,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
convention  was  authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  united 
body  at  Frederick,  Md ,  on  the  third  Monday  in  October 
1821.  The  absence  of  deputies  from  the  Synod  of  Ohio  hav¬ 
ing  occasioned  much  disappointment,  the  chairman  was  re¬ 
quested  to  address  a  friendly  letter  to  the  President  of  that 
Synod  “encouraging  him,  if  possible,  to  prevail  on  said  Synod 
to  unite  with  their  brethren  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.” 
So  confident  were  these  deputies  of  the  ratification  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  by  the  requisite  number  of  synods,  that  in  their  zeal 
for  the  practical  interests  of  the  Church  which  had  inspired  this 
movement,  and  in  pursuance  of  Art.  III.,  Sec.  6  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  they  submitted,  they  proceeded  at  once  with  the 
initial  steps  for  the  founding  of  some  of  the  institutions  contem¬ 
plated.  One  committee  was  appointed  to  form  a  plan  for  a 
Seminary  of  Education.  This  consisted  of  Drs.  Schmucker, 
Lochman,  Endress,  Geissenhainer  and  Muhlenberg.  Another 
committee  was  charged  to  form  a  plan  for  a  Missionary  Insti¬ 
tution.  Drs.  J  D.  Kurtz,  Schmucker  and  D.  F.  Schaeffer,  and 
Revs.  B.  Kurtz  and  A.  Reck  composed  this  committee.  A  third 
committee  constituted  of  Drs.  P.  F.  Mayer,  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  J. 
C.  Baker  and  F.  W.  Geissenhainer  was  to  form  a  plan  in  aid  of 
poor  ministers ,  and  ministers'  widows  and  orphans. 

These  proceedings,  together  with  the  constitution  adopted,  it 
was  finally  resolved  to  publish,  500  copies  to  be  printed  in 
the  German  and  250  in  the  English  language.  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  was  transmitted  to  the  Presidents  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Synods  to  enable  each  of  the  ministers  to  procure  one  En¬ 
glish  and  one  German  copy.  The  Church  numbered  at  that 
time  in  this  country,  according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates, 

1 10  ministers,  480  congregations  and  43,000  communicants,  all 
of  whom,  there  was  good  ground  to  hope,  would  unite  with  the 
General  Synod. 

At  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod, 
held  in  Chambersburg,  June,  1821,  “after  every  article  had  been 
maturely  considered  and  unanimously  agreed  upon,"  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  adoption  of  the  whole  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  six¬ 
ty-seven  against  six.  The  Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  at 
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its  next  meeting,  in  Frederick,  Sept.  2-4,  also  adopted  it  with 
entire  unanimity.  And  so  did  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina. 
In  the  Synod  of  New  York  the  subject  encountered  singular  in¬ 
difference.  In  1819  this  body  had  discussed  at  some  length  the 
plan  proposed  and  sent  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  at 
a  conference  of  the  pastors,  held  in  1820,  Drs.  Mayer  and 
Schaeffer  were  chosen  to  represent  them  at  th-e  convention  to 
form  a  constitution.  These  delegates  reported  at  the  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  of  that  Synod  in  1821,  and  presented  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  General  Synod.  “The  same  was  read  and  debated, 
and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  secretary  exert  himself  to 
secure  more  copies  of  this  constitution  and  that  the  further  dis¬ 
cussion  be  postponed.”  The  question  of  uniting  was  referred  to 
the  congregations.  In  1 822  the  Secretary  reported  that  only  a  few 
congregations  had  communicated  their  decision.  “The  majority 
of  the  answers  indicated,  however,  that  the  connection  (with  the 
General  Synod)  was  for  the  present  not  feasible  (unpraktisch).” 
No  objections  of  any  kind  were  raised  against  the  project  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  Church  in  that  quarter  lacked  at  the  time  suf¬ 
ficient  energy  to  take  decisive  action  on  a  matter  of  such  im¬ 
portance  to  its  own  congregations  and  to  the  whole  communion. 
The  Ohio  Synod,  it  seems,  at  one  time  adopted  the  proposed 
plan,  but  afterwards  reconsidered  this  action  and  stood  aloof 
from  the  movement  for  union  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Three  of  the  synods  having  ratified  the  constitution,  the  first 
regular  convention  of  the  General  Synod  met  in  Frederick,  Md., 
Oct.,  21-23,  1821.  Rev.  George  Lochman,  D.  D.,  conducted 
services  in  the  morning  in  the  German  language,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  preached  in^the  afternoon  in  German,  and 
Rev.  C.  Endress,  D.  D.,  at  night  in  the  English  language. 
Representatives  were  present  from  the  Synods  of  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  and  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Those  from  the 
first  were  Drs.  J.  G.  Schmucker,  Lochman  and  Endress,  with 
lay  deputies  C.  A.  Barnitz,  F.  Sherrets  and  P.  Brus ;  from  the 
second,  Revs.  Shober  and  Scherer  ;  from  the  latter  body.  Rev.  D. 
F.  Schaeffer  and  John  Ebert,  Esq.  Thus  while  fifteen  represen¬ 
tatives  had  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution, 
only  ten  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first  regular  meet- 
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ing.  “But  on  account  of  a  prevailing  epidemic  and  an  error  in 
the  advertisement  of  the  newspapers  concerning  the  time  of 
meeting,  there  were  absent  four  deputies  elected  by  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  two  by  the  Synod  of  N.  Carolina,  and  two  by  the 
Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.”  The  whole  number,  therefore, 
properly  constituting  the  first  meeting  was  twenty.  Dr.  Loch- 
man  was  chosen  President  of  the  body,  Dr.  David  F.  Schaeffer 
Secretary,  and  Hon.  C.  A.  Barnitz  Treasurer.  The  number  was 
small.  Their  resources  were  slender.  Formidable  obstacles  con¬ 
fronted  them.  But  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  missions, 
was  working  powerfully  within  them,  creating  fervent  zeal, 
strong  desires  and  high  expectations.  There  was  withal  a  ready 
mind,  a  resolute  will  and  a  lofty,  world-conquering  faith. 

Alive  to  their  responsibility  and  keenly  sensible  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  pressing  needs  of  the  Church,  the  members  of  the  first 
General  Synod  wrestled  earnestly  with  the  problems  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Education,  Home  Missions  and  the  Catechisation  of  the 
Young.  While  clearly  perceiving  the  necessity  for  a  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  it  was  deemed  advisable,  among  other  reasons, 
“on  account  of  the  present  pressure  of  the  times,”  to  defer  its 
establishment  for  several  years,  but  in  the  meanwhile  measures 
were  proposed  in  anticipation  of  the  early  founding  of  such  an 
institution.  The  subject  was  to  be  agitated,  the  minds  of  the 
congregations  prepared  for  it,  and  a  well  selected  and  extensive 
library  collected  for  the  use  of  the  Seminary.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  theological  instruction  was  to  be  divided  among  particular 
divines  nominated  by  the  several  Synods,  so  that  “no  one  im¬ 
pose  upon  himself  too  much  in  the  important  province  of  edu¬ 
cating  young  men  for  the  ministry.”  The  Synod  was  fully  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  a  well  educated  ministry,  and 
resolved  unanimously  to  admit  no  young  man  to  the  study  of 
theology  before  he  had  obtained  a  diploma,  or  its  equivalent. 
After  much  deliberation  it  was  likewise  unanimously  resolved, 
that  ministerial  ordination,  performed  by  individual  ministers, 
without  the  permission  of  their  Ministerium,  should  not  be  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Considerable  discussion  having  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
Home  Missions,  “the  several  district  Synods  were  earnestly  rec- 
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ommended  to  send  one  or  more  missionaries  to  such  parts  of 
the  country  as,  in  their  opinion,  stood  most  in  need  of  them.” 
It  was  also  recommended  to  the  Synods  in  which  the  orders  of 
deacons  and  candidates  with  power  to  administer  the  sacraments 
existed,  “not  to  retain  said  orders  any  longer  than  the  exigency 
of  the  times  might  require  ”  Drs.  Endress,  Schmucker,  Loch- 
man,  D  F.  Schaeffer  and  Rev.  Shober  were  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  English  Catechism  for  the  consideration  of  the  next 
General  Synod,  “the  present  state  of  our  Church  requiring”  an 
English  edition.  At  this  convention  the  Pennsylvania  Synod 
reported  on  its  roll  85  ministers,  who  had  during  the  year  con¬ 
firmed  “about  four  or  five  hundred  persons”  and  whose  congre¬ 
gations  maintained  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  schools.  The 
Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  reported  fifteen  ministers  who 
had  confined  five  hundred  and  eighty  during  the  year ;  and  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina  thirteen  ministers  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  confirmations. 

So  wise  and  beneficent  an  organization  as  the  General  Synod 
was  designed  to  be  can,  however,  not  proceed  very  far  without 
hindrances  and  antagonisms.  By  divine  favor  it  began  its  ca¬ 
reer,  with  indeed  a  remarkable  freedom  from  opposition  and 
serious  obstructions.  There  w’as  such  entire  unanimity  of 
sentiment  that  the  secretary  of  the  first  convention  observes 
at  its  close  with  devout  thankfulness  that  “the  greatest  cor¬ 
diality  and  uninterrupted  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the 
sessions.”  But  every  new  departure  in  civil  or  religious  society, 
every  forward  movement  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 

.  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  denunciation,  misrepresentation  and  re¬ 
sistance.  The  price  of  every  noble  institution  is  hostility,  as¬ 
sault,  a  struggle  for  existence. 

The  Reformation  opened  at  an  hour  when  all  Christendom 
was  waiting  for  it,  yet  at  every  stage  it  encountered  terrific  op¬ 
position.  The  Gospel  came  “in  the  fulness  of  time”  yet  all  the 
elements  of  the  world  seemed  to  combine  for  its  suppression. 
The  general  union  of  Lutheran  Synods  in  this  country  must 
submit  to  the  same  law  of  trial,  and  only  after  it  has  stood  the 
fiery  test  and  proved  its  virtue  and  vitality,  its  worthiness  to 
live,  could  it  expect  to  go  forward  with  the  divine  work  of  de- 
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veloping  the  Church  and  extending  her  borders.  The  laudable 
endeavor  to  unite  the  different  sections  of  the  Church,  so  that 

m 

by  harmony  of  counsel  and  concert  of  action  a  general  advance 
might  be  effected,  this  most  wise,  noble  and  timely  enterprise, 
which  had  begun  so  auspiciously,  had  scarcely  been  inaugura¬ 
ted  when  the  whole  movement  seemed  to  be  suddenly  frustra¬ 
ted.  “The  hopes  which  had  been  cherished  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  Zion  seemed  blasted,  and  many  were  disposed  to 
abandon  the  project  of  a  union.”  Happily  the  project  was 
of  God,  and  as  is  always  the  case  with  a  good  cause,  brave  and 
capable  men  with  strong  faith  and  with  true  hearts,  men  capa¬ 
ble  of  enduring  hardship  and  of  meeting  the  issue,  were  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  crisis.  And  the  infant  was  not  strangled  in  its  years 
of  weakness,  as  was  soon  predicted,  but  lived  and  still  lives  to 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church. 

At  the  second  convention  of  the  General  Synod,  held  at 
Frederick,  October  19-21,  1823,  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium, 
the  parent  synod,  which  had  been  really  the  founder  of  the 
General  Synod,  and  which  still  constituted  more  than  half  the 
Church,  was  not  represented.  At  its  regular  convention  in 
the  year  1823,  it  passed  resolutions  severing  its  connection 
with  the  general  body.  This  withdrawal  was  not  caused  by 
any  doctrinal  divergence  between  the  former  body  and  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Neither  had  any  personal  or  other  misunderstandings  arisen 
among  the  leaders,  nor  had  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  avowed 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  organization  been  developed.  Nor 
indeed  was  the  recession  designed  to  be  permanent,  but  only 
“until  such  time  in  the  future  as  the  congregations  themselves 
shall  see  their  mistake  of  our  true  intention,  and  shall  call  for  a 
reconsideration  of  these  resolutions.” 

The  trouble  arose  with  the  congregations.  The  idea  was 
conceived  and  spread  among  them  that  such  an  organization 
might  become  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Dolor¬ 
ous  predictions  were  uttered,  malicious  representations  circula- 
'  ted  and  violent  hostility  excited  agaigst  it.  So  jealous,  indeed, 
were  the  people  of  their  political  rights,  the  price  of  which  had 
not  yet  been  forgotten,  so  suspicious  were  they  of  authority, 
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and  so  morbidly  sensitive  was  their  dread  of  power  in  any  do¬ 
main,  that  they  professed  to  fear  in  such  a  union  necessary  for 
the  strengthening  and  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  an  institution 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  American  people.  Ministers, 
of  other  denominations  were  largely  instrumental  in  exciting 
these  groundless  fears  and  in  inflaming  irrational  prejudices  and 
jealousies.  The  evil  of  union  churches  gave  them  access  to  and 
weight  with  the  Lutheran  masses  and,  whether  from  sectarian  jeal¬ 
ousy  or  from  ignorance,  they  used  their  opportunity  to  play  the 
role  of  agitators  and  to  foment  bitter  opposition  to  a  movement 
designed  to  enhance  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Lutheran 
communion.  Unfortunately  they  succeeded  in  their  nefarious 
work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ministers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod  felt  constrained  to  yield  to  the  adverse  pressure,  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  mistaken  as  they  knew  it  was,  to  dissolve  formal 
relations  with  the  general  body  and  to  suspend  representation. 
So  far  were  the  leading  men  of  the  Synod  from  manifesting  any 
antagonism  or  unfriendliness  to  the  General  Synod  that  they 
continued  to  view  it  “as  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,”  and  strongly  deplored  the  “peculiar  circumstances” 
which  compelled  them  to  this  course,  circumstances  which  the 
General  Synod  itself  recognized  “as  excusing  if  not  absolutely 
necessitating  the  attitude  of  the  Old  Synod  in  its  temporary  re¬ 
cession.”  Expressions  of  the  most  cordial  good  feeling  and 
confidence  were  exchanged,  and  the  hope  indulged  and  ex¬ 
pressed  on  both  sides  that  the  enforced  separation  over  which 
both  grieved  would  come  to  an  early  and  happy  end. 

The  absence  of  a  delegation  from  the  Pennsylvania  Synod, 
on  whose  leadership  and  influence  so  much  had  been  reckoned, 
cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  second  convention.  It  certainly 
looked  as  if  the  General  Synod  could  not  survive  this  over¬ 
whelming  disaster  in  the  first  years  of  its  feeble  beginnings.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  “very  little  seems  to  have  been  done.” 
The  wonder  is  that  there  was  heart  to  do  anything.  Yet  some 
measures  were  adopted  which  were  important  as  exponents  ol 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  little  body  of  delegates  and  which 
were  well  calculated  to  impart  strength  and  encouragement  to 
the  threatened  organization. 
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Such  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  open  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  particularly  with  the  Directors  of  the  Orphan  House  at 
Halle  and  “the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.”  The 
object  of  this  correspondence  was  to  elicit  “correct  information 
relative  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  our  Church  in  the  several 
empires,  kingdoms  and  places  abroad,  to  promote  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  to  invite  the  prayers  and  exertions  of  each 
other,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world.” 
An  address  prepared  by  Revs.  S.  S.  Schmucker  and  D.  F. 
Schaeffer,  was  ordered  to  be  published  for  general  distribution 
in  all  the  synods.  It  expresses  grateful  acknowledgment  to  God 
for  the  prosperity  and  rapid  extension  of  the  Church,  which  had 
reached  an  aggregate  of  175  ministers,  900  congregations  and 
over  50,000  communicants.  It  upholds  the  General  Synod  as 
loudly  called  for  by  the  best  interests  of  Zion,  as  needful  to 
guard  “against  diversity  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  to  prevent 
discord  and  schism.”  It  rejoices  that  “the  spirit  of  piety  and 
zeal  is  advancing  throughout  their  borders,”  asks  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  for  more  ministers  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  fron¬ 
tier,  urges  liberal  contributions  to  the  missionary  fund,  exhorts 
the  several  synods  “to  persevere  in  their  evangelical  habit  of 
annually  sending  out  missionaries,  lauds  especially  the  brethren 
of  the  Ohio  Synod  and  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  for  making 
all  possible  exertions  to  meet  the  pressing  calls  for  Gospel  min¬ 
istrations  which  come  to  them  from  the  remote  regions  of  the 
west,  and  pleads  with  the  latter  body  to  dismiss  its  scruples  and 
apprehensions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  General  Synod. 

At  this  session  there  was  also  submitted  a  Formula  or  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Discipline  and  Government,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker  and  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  “It  was  carefully  examined,  and  after  ma¬ 
ture  consideration,  was  unanimously  approved,  as  fully  accord¬ 
ant  with  Scripture  and  sound  reason,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
established  principles  of  the  Lutheran  Church.”  This  Formula, 
with  slight  modifications,  continues  to  be  published  with  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Synod. 

The  disheartening  impression  produced  by  the  loss  of  the 
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Synod  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  a  measure  counteracted  by  the 
presence  of  two  delegations  from  bodies  which  had  not  hereto¬ 
fore  participated  in  the  General  Synod.  Rev.  Peter  Schmucker 
and  Rev.  J.  Steck  appeared  as  representatives  from  the  Synod 
of  Ohio.  This  body  after  a  little  while  severed  its  organic  con¬ 
nection,  although  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ministerium  cordial  relations  and  a  measure  of  cooperation  with 
the  general  body  were  maintained  for  a  number  of  years. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  Herbst  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  representatives  “appointed  by  the  conference  of  the 
ministers  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  belonging  to  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania.”  A  special  conference  of  these  ministers  held 
two  weeks  before,  at  York,  Penna.,  had  selected  these  brethren 
as  their  representatives.  The  fears  and  the  prejudices  against  the 
General  Synod  seem  to  have  been  altogether  local,  and  as  they 
did  not  exist  west  of  the  river,  these  congregations  with  their 
ministers  proposed  a  separate  organization  and  thereby  they 
secured  the  continuance  of  their  connection  with  the  General 
Synod.  An  actual  separation  from  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  had 
not  yet  been  consummated.  At  another  special  conference  held 
at  Greencastie,  Nov.  6-9,  1824,  they  resolved  upon  the  formation 
of  a  synod  to  include  all  the  territory  of  the  State  west  of  the 
river.  This  action  was  communicated  to  the  mother  synod  at 
its  next  regular  convention,  with  a  plea  for  the  recognition  of 
the  new  body  as  one  of  the  regular  synods  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church.  Among  the  reasons  alleged  for  this  move- 

1 

ment  were  the  distance  and  expense  connected  with  attendance 
upon  synodical  meetings,  and  the  advantages  of  a  small  body 
for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  field  within  its  bounds,  for  a 
closer  union  among  brethren,  and  for  the  better  supervision  of 
their  private  and  official  walk.  “We  cannot  but  believe,”  says 
Dr.  Hazelius,  “that  their  desire  of  preserving  the  union  with 
the  General  Synod  was  not  forgotten.”  Certainly  the  leaders  of 
the  new  organization  were  among  the  staunchest  and  most  zeal¬ 
ous  advocates  of  the  General  Synod.  When  their  petition  came 
before  the  parent  synod  at  Reading  in  1825,  it  was  “Resolved 
that  it  gives  us  pain  that  our  brethren  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
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hold  it  necessary  to  separate  from  us.  But  since  they  deem  it 
desirable  to  establish  a  synod  among  themselves,  be  it  further 
Resolved,  that  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  properly  organ¬ 
ized,  we  will  recognize  them  as  a  sister  synod.” 

Separations  and  new  aggregations  were  thus  taking  place,  but 
as  yet  the  attitude  of  each  division  or  organization  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  to  all  the  others  was  peaceable  and  friendly,  except 
in  the  territory  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina.  The  Synods 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  standing  aloof,  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  General  Synod  was  up  to  the  year  1830  limited 
to  the  Synods  of  North  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
West  Pennsylvania,  a  body  feeble  in  numbers  but  strong  in 
energy,  faith  and  devotion  to  the  Church.  The  discourage¬ 
ments  experienced,  the  opposition  that  began  to  rumble  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  and  certain  malicious  aspersions  had  the  happy  effect 
of  stimulating  its  friends  to  greater  zeal  and  exertion.  The  loss 
of  powerful  allies  resulted  in  rallying  the  forces  that  remained 
and  closing  the  ranks. 

At  its  next  meeting,  in  Frederick,  Nov.  7,  1825,  energetic 
measures  were  taken  “to  commence  forthwith  in  the  name  of 
the  Triune  God,  and  in  humble  reliance  on  his  aid  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  which  shall  be  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  glory  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
God  over  all,  blessed  forever.  And  in  this  Seminary  shall  be 
taught,  in  the  German  and  English  languages,  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  contained  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession.”  Hartwick  Seminary,  whose  curriculum  was  not 
confined  to  theological  studies,  was  at  the  time  reported  to  be 
“in  the  most  flourishing  condition,”  there  being  ten  theological 
candidates,  but  it  was  held  to  be  “a  solemn  duty  of  the  General 
Synod  imposed  on  it  by  the  constitution  and  due  from  it  to  God 
and  the  Church,  to  provide  for  the  proper  education  of  men  of 
piety  and  of  talents  for  the  Gospel  ministry.”  If  the  Church 
was  to  live  and  maintain  a  distinct  existence  it  must  be  supplied 
with  a  learned  and  consecrated  ministry,  a  band  of  brethren, 
who  experienced  the  same  training,  were  governed  by  the  same 
principles  and  directed  by  the  same  spirit. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  plan  were 
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Revs.  B.  Kurtz,  S.  S.  Schmucker,  J.  Herbst,  B.  Keller  and 
Messrs.  Harry  and  Hauptman.  The  General  Synod  elected  the 
first  board  of  directors,  but  their  successors  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  Synods  connected  with  the  General  Synod  and  contrib¬ 
uting  pecuniary  aid  to  the  institution.  The  General  Synod  also 
reserved  the  right  of  electing  the  first  professor,  after  which,  it 
was  provided,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  exclusive 
authority  of  electing  additional  professors.  The  constitution  to 
be  framed  by  the  Board  must  be  “in  consonance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  fixed  by  the  General  Synod.”  Agents  were  appointed  to 
prosecute  the  solicitation  of  funds,  Drs.  Lochman,  Endress  and 
Muhlenberg,  and  Rev.  Demme  for  the  Synod  of  East  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  name  now  for  some  time  given  to  the  Old  Synod. 
Its  cooperation  in  this  work  was  confidently  anticipated.  Dr. 
Schmucker  and  Revs.  Herbst  and  Keller  were  named  to  canvass 
West  Pennsylvania  ;  Revs.  Stouch  and  Steck,  Ohio  and  Indiana; 
Dr.  P.  Mayer  and  Revs.  Geissenhainer,  F.  C.  Schaeffer  and  Lint- 
ner,  the  Synod  of  New  York;  S.  S.  Schmucker,  Philadelphia 
and  the  Eastern  States ;  Revs.  Reck,  Meyerheffer  and  Krauth, 
Virginia;  Revs.  B.  Kurtz,  H.  Graber,  Rothrauf  and  Little,  Ma¬ 
ryland;  Rev.  W.  Jenkins,  Tennessee;  Revs.  J.  Scherer  and  J. 
Reck,  North  Carolina;  and  Revs.  Bachman  and  Dreher,  South 
Carolina.  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz  was  at  the  same  time  selected 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Europe  and  solicit  money  and  books  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Seminary.  The  ballot  for  a  professor  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  S.  S.  Schmucker,  a  man  of  superior  theological 
attainments  who  held  and  honored  the  position  for  forty  years. 

A  few  months  later,  March,  1826,  the  Board  assembled  at 
Hagerstown  to  determine  the  location  and  adopt  a  constitution. 
Proposals  were  received  from  Hagerstown,  Carlisle  and  Gettys¬ 
burg.  The  offer  of  $7,000  and  use  of  a  building  by  the  latter 
was  accepted,  not  only  because  it  made  the  most  generous  pro¬ 
posals,  but  because  it  was  deemed  most  central.  On  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September  the  institution  was  opened  with  ten  stu¬ 
dents,  of  whom  Jonathan  Oswald,  D.  D.,  and  J.  G.  Morris,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  still  survive.  It  was  a  day  of  profound  rejoicing  over 
the  answer  “to  the  prayers  and  desires  which  many  in  our  Zion 
have  long  breathed  forth.”  The  second  year  saw  the  number 
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rise  to  twenty-three,  and  the  school  soon  won  its  way  to  the 
heart  and  confidence  of  the  Church  and  prospered  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  of  its  friends.  Viewed  from  the 
present  state  of  the  Church  those  were  the  days  of  feebleness 
and  poverty,  yet,  the  situation  being  considered,  the  efforts  and 
liberality  of  our  fathers  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  what 
we  boast  of  to-day.  Prof.  Schmucker  in  canvassing  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  funds  wrote :  “My  solicitations  have  been  directed 
chiefly  to  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  whom  I  found 
to  be  a  liberal,  wealthy  and  generous  people.”  In  less  than  a 
year  subscriptions  amounting  to  $17,5 13  were  made.  For  the 
immediate  support  of  the  professor  the  Synod  of  West  Penn¬ 
sylvania  voted  from  its  treasury  $150,  and  that  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  a  like  sum. 

Thus  was  founded  the  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod,  which 
for  many  years  was  the  principal  training  school  for  Lutheran 
ministers  in  America,  which  has  for  nearly  70  years  been  send¬ 
ing  out  a  constant  supply  of  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  which  has  furnished  not  only  a  large  majority  of  the 
most  eminent  and  successful  pastors,  missionaries  and  professors 
connected  with  the  General  Synod,  with  which  body  it  still 
holds  a  formal  connection,  but  also  a  number  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  General  Council  and  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  ministers  of  the  United  Synod.  It  was  the  first  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  General  Synod  as  it  was  in  fact  the  principal  object 
contemplated  in  its  organization,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  and  important  that  it  has  yet  yielded,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  the  development  of  the  Church  The 
subject  had  been  warmly  agitated  in  various  quarters,  but 
especially  in  the  Synod  of  Maryland  which  was  at  the  time 
largely  composed  of  stirring,  zealous  and  enlightened  young 
men,  such  as  C.  P.  Krauth,  Benjamin  Kurtz,  Abraham  Reck,  S. 
S.  Schmucker  and,  leader  of  them  all,  David  F.  Schaeffer.  The 
principal  impulse  to  the  General  Synod’s  action  as  well  as  the 
draft  of  the  constitution  of  the  seminary  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  illustrious  group.  The  professor’s  oath  bound  him  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Catechisms  of  Luther  “as  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  just  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
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word  of  God.”  The  charge  of  Rev.  Schaeffer  at  the  installation 
of  Professor  Schmucker  contains  the  following  :  “As  the  Lord 
has  signally  favored  our  Church — as  her  tenets  are  biblical,  and 
her  veriest  enemies  cannot  point  out  an  important  error  in  her 
articles  of  faith,  no  more  than  could  the  enemies  of  the  truth  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms  prove  the  books  of  the  immortal  Reformer 
erroneous.  Therefore,  the  Church  which  entrusts  you  with  the 
preparation  and  formation  of  her  pastors,  demands  of  you  (and 
in  her  behalf  I  solemnly  charge  you)  to  establish  all  students 
confided  to  your  care,  in  that  faith  which  distinguishes  our 
Church  from  others.  If  any  should  object  to  such  faith,  or  any 
part  of  it,  or  refuse  to  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  our  dis¬ 
cipline,  they  have  their  choice  to  unite  with  such  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren,  whose  particular  views  in  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline  may  suit  them  better.  I  hold  it  however  as  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  Church  that  unity  of  senti¬ 
ment  should  prevail  upon  all  important  matters  of  faith  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  among  the  pastors  thereof.  Hence  I  charge  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  convincing  our  students  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  is  a  safe  directory  to  determine  upon  matters  of  faith, 
declared  upon  the  Lamb’s  book.”  A  sentiment  of  charity  for 
other  denominations  of  Christians  is  expressed  “but  the  dif¬ 
ferent  genera  and  species  should  be  preserved  according  to  their 
peculiar  nature.”  This  institution  after  having  passed  through 
many  struggles  and  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  number  of  theolog¬ 
ical  schools  in  all  sections  of  the  Church  still  maintains  a  flour¬ 
ishing  existence,  with  a  considerable,  though  by  no  means  ade¬ 
quate  endowment,  a  number  of  substantial  buildings,  a  valuable 
library,  four  regular  Professors  and  several  annual  lecturers,  and 
is  supported  by  a  Board  of  Directors  representing  through  their 
respective  synods  all  the  churches  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  are  embraced  in  the  General  Synod. 

With  the  retirement  of  the  older  leaders  through  age  and 
death,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  several 
young  men  came  to  the  front  who  by  their  ability  and  their 
prominence  swayed  for  a  generation  an  influence  equalled  by 
none  of  their  contemporaries  within  the  General  Synod  or  out¬ 
side  of  it.  One  was  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  a  grandson  of  Rev. 
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John  Nicholas  Kurtz.  Subject  in  early  youth  to  deep  religious 
convictions  he  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Lochman  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1815,  assisting  for  a  while  his  uncle,  J.  D.  Kurtz, 
D.  D.,  in  Baltimore,  but  accepting  shortly  a  call  to  Hagerstown. 
He  was  the  only  Lutheran  minister  in  Washington  county, 
which  comprised  at  least  ten  congregations.  During  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  sixteen  years  he  succeeded — not  without  bitter  and 
stubborn  opposition — in  introducing  English  preaching,  prayer- 
meetings,  Sunday  schools  and  temperance  societies.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  theological  seminary  he  was  commissioned 
to  proceed  to  Germany  to  solicit  aid  for  the  young  and  needy 
institution.  The  German  ministers  in  London  became  once 
more  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  the  parent  Church  of  the  Fatherland. 
Through  these  he  was  cordially  commended  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Germany,  and  under  their  patronage  was  enabled 
to  plead  his  cause  with  marked  effect  in  the  presence  of  the 
highest  classes,  including  royalty  itself.  Immense  crowds  are 
said  to  have  attended  the  churches  in  which  he  officiated  and 
his  preaching  and  his  cause  won  extensive  popularity.  He  was 
absent  for  nearly  two  years  and  returned  with  about  $10,000, 
besides  a  large  number  of  books  for  the  library,  while  the  stream 
of  liberality  which  he  had  opened  continued  to  flow  long  after. 

In  1833  he  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Observer ,  a 
paper  which,  under  his  conduct  for  thirty  years,  became  a  nota¬ 
ble  power,  every  good  work  and  every  onward  movement  find¬ 
ing  in  it  an  earnest  and  able  advocate.  Late  in  life  and  amid 
the  opposition  of  nearly  the  whole  Church  he  projected  the 
Missionary  Institute,  located  at  Selins  Grove,  Pa.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  such  candidates  as 
were  either  too  far  advanced  in  years  or  prevented  by  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  from  pursuing  a  collegiate  course  and  a  full  theolog¬ 
ical  curriculum.  This  Institute  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1858,  Dr.  Kurtz  being  named  as  Superintendent  and  Rev. 
H.  Ziegler,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology.  A  classical 
department  was  attached,  and  both  departments  have  com- 
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manded  substantial  prosperity  and  have  done  good  service  to 
the  Church. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  was  a  son  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Schmucker, 
D.  D.  He  pursued  his  classical  studies  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  after  reading  theology  for  a  time  under  his  father 
took  the  full  course  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  without 
doubt  at  that  time  “the  best  educated  young  man  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  this  country.”  He  was  also  recognized  through¬ 
out  his  career  as  a  man  of  devoted  piety,  of  exalted  Christian 
character  and  of  self-sacrificing  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the 
the  Church  and  her  institutions,  fighting  for  years  ill-health  with 
one  hand,  while  with  habits  of  indefatigable  industry  the  other 
was  toiling  and  writing  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  Zion. 

Few  men  have  had  the  happiness  vouchsafed  to  him  of  see¬ 
ing  so  soon  and  so  lastingly  the  result  of  their  labors.  Endowed 
with  rare  qualities  of  leadership,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  do  the  prin¬ 
cipal  work  in  providing  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  literature. 
To  his  clear  head  and  persevering  activity  the  Church  is  mainly 
indebted  for  the  Formula  of  discipline,  English  hymnbook,  lit¬ 
urgy,  catechism,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary. 

Called  to  preside  over  this  institution  at  its  foundation,  he 
was  for  some  time  its  sole  professor  and  he  may  justly  be  called 
its  father.  He  held  this  position  until  1864,  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  and  during  this  time,  by  his  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  students,  his  numerous  publications,  his  debates  at 
synod,  and  his  manifest  devotion  to  every  cause  of  public  inter¬ 
est,  he  was  beyond  question  the  most  conspicuous  and  influen¬ 
tial  man  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  best  known 
to  the  Christian  community  outside  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  his  laborious  activity  and  manifold  cares  in 
connection  with  the  Seminary,  the  establishment  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College,  the  collection  of  funds,  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  like,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  that  the  Church 
has  yet  produced.  The  most  important  of  his  publications  were 
his  “Popular  Theology”  which  passed  through  nine  editions, 
Psychology,  a  translation  of  Storr  and  Flatt’s  “Theology,”  Lu¬ 
theran  Manual,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He  was 
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an  ardent  advocate  of  Christian  union  and  his  “Fraternal  Ap¬ 
peal,”  published  in  1838,  gave  him  such  recognition  in  different 
churches  and  countries  that  when  in  1846  he  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London,  Dr.  King  of 
Ireland  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  father  of  the  Alliance. 

His  liberal  attitude  toward  other  denominations  and  his  qual¬ 
ified  acceptance  of  some  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  his  own 
Church  exposed  him,  especially  in  his  later  years,  to  the  criticism 
and  stern  opposition  of  many  of  his  Luthern  brethren.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  when  great  doctrinal  laxity  prevailed, 
he  stood  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  Lutheran  ministers  in 
holding  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  wrote  the  General 
Synod’s  form  of  subscription  which  was  the  first  (official)  Syn¬ 
odical  recognition  of  the  Confession  in  this  country.  But  when 
about  1850  there  set  in  a  decided  reaction  in  favor  of  the  faith 
which  had  for  centuries  distinguished  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
which  was  emblazoned  on  her  banner  as  it  was  first  unfurled  on 
these  shores,  when  in  the  language  of  the  elder  Krauth  “the 
Church  was  disposed  to  renew  her  connection  with  the  past,  and 
in  her  future  progress  to  walk  under  the  guidance  of  the  light 
which  it  has  furnished,”  Dr.  Schmucker  not  only  did  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  movement  but  he  opposed  it  by  voice  and  pen 
with  all  his  ability.  The  result  was  sharp  controversies,  painful 
alienations,  many  of  his  warmest  friends  deprecating  his  course 
and  deeply  regretting  that  he  could  see  only  error  in  statements 
and  definitions  which  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
but  no  one  questioned  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  or  the 
completeness  of  his  consecration  to  Christ  and  his  Church. 

A  life-long  associate  of  Prof.  Schmucker  and  his  ablest  co¬ 
laborer  in  the  establishment  and  upbuilding  of  the  institutions  at 
Gettysburg  and  the  preparation  of  church  manuals,  was  Rev.  Chas. 
Philip  Krauth,  D.  D.  After  preaching  for  some  years  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  was  for  seven  years  pastor  of  St.  Matthews,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  was  the  first  President  of  Pennsylvania  College.  After 
holding  that  position  from  1834  to  1850  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  Biblical  philology  and  Ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Seminary, 
devoting  henceforth  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  time  exclusively 
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to  this  Institution  in  which  he  had  for  years  previously  been 
imparting  instruction. 

He  was  a  man  of  marked  intellectual  force,  of  singular  purity 
of  character,  of  a  generous  heart,  a  benignant  disposition,  courtly 
manners  and  a  princely  mien.  His  reading  covered  the  whole 
field  of  Theological  science  and  that  of  polite  literature.  He 
was  a  forcible  writer  and  in  his  prime  an  eloquent  preacher.  He 
had  his  very  being  in  the  General  Synod  from  its  organization 
all  through  his  life,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  confessions  and  historic 
principles  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  never  questioned.  Parties 
whose  hostility  to  these  was  undisguised  were  wont  indeed  to 
call  him  “Symbolic”  and  “Old  Lutheran.”  His  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  calm  temper  led  to  his  appointment  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  committees,  and  in  1841  he#served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an  English  lit¬ 
urgy.  Though  not  given  to  theological  controversies  he  com¬ 
manded  a  strong  influence  and  his  opinions  had  great  weight 
among  his  associates  and  students.  A  most  intimate  life-long 
friend  says  of  him  :  “He  was  the  most  unselfish  man  I  ever  knew. 
All  his  labors,  studies,  prayers,  and  earnings  were  for  the  good 
of  others.  When  his  name  was  mentioned  it  was  with  rever¬ 
ence  ;  when  his  conduct  was  spoken  of  it  was  with  approbation. 
No  student  ever  left  Gettysburg  who  did  not  admire  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  man.”  His  piety  was  indeed  of  the  highest  type,  the 
students  spoke  of  him  as  “the  beloved  disciple,”  and  his  calm 
and  holy  life  fittingly  closed  with  the  words  “Peace,  all  is 
Peace.” 

The  energy  of  the  new  life  pulsating  through  the  body  of 
Christ  could  not  expend  itself  on  a  single  institution.  The  very 
object  of  the  Seminary  was  to  produce  a  revival  of  every  lan¬ 
guishing  interest,  to  provide  agencies  for  an  advance  in  every 
line  of  Christian  activity,  and  to  give  momentum  and  homoge¬ 
neity  to  every  form  of  Christian  enterprise.  The  General  Synod 
was  small  in  numbers,  it  was  feeble  in  resources,  it  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  serious  dangers  and  even  with  dissolution  from  its 
birth,  but  its  leaders  had  energy,  devotion,  self-sacrifice  and,  as 
the  spring  of  these,  that  divine  faith  which  worketh  under  the 
impulse  and  channel  of  love.  They  considered  the  new  organ- 
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ization  as  a  holy  experiment.  They  were  prompted  to  it  by 
zeal  for  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  They  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  while  harmony  of  aim  and  counsel  en¬ 
abling  them  to  move  as  a  unit.  They  had  stout  hearts  and  they 
went  forward,  conscious  of  the  spiritual  power  inherent  in  the 
Church,  confident  of  the  smile  of  heaven  upon  their  endeavors, 
and  expecting  the  happiest  results. 

To  furnish  suitable  candidates  for  the  nascent  Seminary  a 
classical  school  was  at  once  opened  at  Gettysburg,  the  members 
of  the  board  as  individuals  forming  themselves  for  this  into  a 
separate  association.  This  academy  was  intended  primarily  “to 
enable  persons  of  slender  means  or  advanced  years  to  secure  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  preparatory  studies”  and  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  others  “to  be  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colleges  of  our  country.”  It  prospered  so  rapidly  that  in 
a  few  years  it  grew  into  Pennsylvania  College,  enabling  Lu¬ 
theran  students  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  study  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  own  Church. 

The  machinery  of  instruction  being  provided,  measures  were 
promptly  taken  to  secure  the  proper  subjects  and  the  means  for 
their  support.  The  Church  must  share  the  pecuniary  burden 
contracted  in  acquiring  a  thorough  education  for  her  clergy. 
The  rich  in  God’s  house  are  always  few  and  of  these  few  a  small 
proportion  elects  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  selecting  and  pre¬ 
paring  peasants  and  fishermen  for  his  first  apostles  the  Lord  has 
doubtless.,  as  in  all  other  things,  left  us  an  example  to  imitate. 
Educational  Associations,  “Ladies  Mite  Societies,”  Sewing  so¬ 
cieties  and  other  agencies  for  gathering  funds  were  accordingly 
instituted  in  numerous  congregations  in  order  to  render  assist¬ 
ance  to  indigent  students.  Sometimes  these  associations  would 
select  their  beneficiaries  and  themselves  disburse  the  money 
thus  raised,  often  by  the  toil  of  their  hands.  Sometimes  this 
was  left  to  the  respective  synods.  The  Maryland  Synod,  which 
led  in  this  as  in  nearly  all  movements,  in  its  annual  report, 
Oct.  1831,  attests  its  “gratitude  to  the  ladies  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  at  Frederick,  Taneytown,  Shepherdstown  and  Balti¬ 
more,  who  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  jointly  contributed  the 
sum  of  $582.31.” 
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The  project  of  a  General  Educational  Society  to  embrace, 
through  synodical  and  congregational  auxiliaries,  the  whole 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  first  ag- 
itated  by  Dr.  B.  Kurtz  in  the  Lutheran  Observer ,  April  1835. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  in  York,  1835,  a 
convention  was  held  after  the  close  of  the  first  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  such  an  Education  Society.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  promptly  effected,  officers  were  elected  and  directors 
appointed  not  only  from  the  General  Synod,  but  also  from  the 
Synods  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  cooperation 
of  all  being  contemplated.  As  it  was  found  impracticable  for  a 
Board  whose  members  were  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  to 
manage  this  cause,  the  Professors  of  the  Seminary  and  College 
at  Gettysburg  and  the  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  there,  were 
subsequently  entrusted  with  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  funds. 

After  the  trial  of  various  methods  in  the  administration  of 
this  cause,  the  district  synods  in  1855  respectively  assumed  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  it,  leaving  the  Parent  Education  Society  to  depend 
on  legacies  and  special  donations  for  its  peculiar  sphere,  which 
is  now  largely  supplemental  to  that  of  the  synods.  This  benefi¬ 
ciary  expedient  for  supplying  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  the 
Church  has  been  of  incomparable  service.  Without  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries  hundreds  of  congregations  must  have  died  for  want  of 
spiritual  sustenance.  The  twenty  years  of  active  operations  by 
the  parent  society  gave  the  Church  some  200  pastors.  Many 
of  these  have  occupied  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
Church.  Four  became  presidents  of  colleges,  one  a  professor 
of  theology,  while  many  were  called  to  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
telligent  congregations. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  proper  employment  for  the 
newly  equipped  ministerial  recruits.  When  the  air  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  missionary  fire  those  on  whom  tongues  of  flame 
have  fallen  are  sure  to  find  places  where  they  may  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  glad  tidings.  The  first  graduates  showed  what  spirit 
was  in  them  as  they  went  “where  the  destitution  was  greatest 
and  the  cry  for  ministerial  supply  most  urgent.”  The  tides  of 
emigration  had  begun  to  sweep  away  thousands  from  the  older 
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congregations  in  the  east,  and  the  Church  like  a  faithful  mother 
was  yearning  after  them  scattered  over  the  ever-receding  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  west,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  in  their  destitu¬ 
tion  her  golden  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  her  blessings 
and  the  advancement  of  her  influence.  The  General  Synod  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  widely  separated 
and  remote  sections  of  the  Church  became  the  medium  of  intel¬ 
ligence  concerning  the  extent  and  necessities  of  the  field,  and 
through  it  the  cry  for  spiritual  assistance  was  clearly  heard  by 
all  the  congregations,  and  the  burden  of  their  scattered  brethren 
laid  on  their  heart,  while  mutual  consultation,  unity  of  aim  and 
concert  of  effort  rendered  efficient  action  practicable  and  certain. 

The  living  spirit  is  sure  to  seek  embodiment  and  to  strive  after 
formal  organization,  by  which  alone  it  can  find  a  proper  and  effec¬ 
tive  exercise  for  its  powers.  Missionary  societies  were  formed  in 
many  congregations  and  by  all  the  synods,  the  General  Synod  for 
some  years  deeming  it  best  to  give  its  moral  support  to  these  syn¬ 
odical  societies,  encouraging  them  to  increase  their  exertions 
for  sending  out  ministers”  among  the  destitute  adherents  of  our 
Church.”  In  Baltimore,  1833,  it  appointed  a  standing  Committee 
on  Missions,  whose  immediate  province  Was  to  gather  and  report 
information.  At  the  same  time  it  provided  for  a  missionary  ses¬ 
sion  at  its  next  convention  and  appointed  a  speaker  to  preach  a 
missionary  sermon.  At  that  meeting,  in  York,  1835,  it  adopted 
a  lengthy  and  ringing  report  declaring  that  “more  must  be  done 
if  the  frowns  of  Heaven  are  not  to  rest  upon  our  churches,”  and 
urging  that  “the  destitute  parts  of  our  country  must  be  supplied 
with  the  Gospel,  and  as  soon  as  possible  our  hands  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  heathen.”  ‘The  more  men  felt  the  need  of  sup¬ 
plying  our  own  rapidly-extending  country  the  more  the  claims 
of  the  heathen  world  pressed  upon  them.  It  was  further  re¬ 
solved  that  a  mass  meeting  in  the  interests  of  this  cause  be  held 
at  Mechanicsburg  the  following  year.* 

At  Hagerstown  in  1837  the  General  Synod  cordially  endorsed 
a  convention,  held  at  that  time  and  place,  for  the  organization 
of  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  adjourning  its  own  sessions 
from  time  to  time  to  allow  its  members  to  participate  in  this 
convention,  which  was  composed  of  delegates  representing 
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churches  without  as  well  as  within  the  pale  of  the  General 
Synod.  Rev.  W.  Wieting  and  Mr.  A.  Brownell  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  New  York,  Revs.  J.  Medtart,  C.  W.  Schaeffer  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Heckle  appeared  as  delegates  from  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Old  Synod,  besides  other  clerical  and  lay  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body,  charged  to  assure  the  convention  of  their  co¬ 
operation.  During  the  same  convention  the  Central  Home 
Missionary  Society,  organized  at  Mechanicsburg  the  previous 
year,  held  its  first  anniversary,  these  different  associations, 
though  distinct  from  the  General  Synod,  realizing  their  depend¬ 
ence  upon  it,  for  at  least  moral  support,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  widened  its  sphere  and  stimulated  its  activity. 

The  Church  took  also  a  lively  interest  in  Sunday  Schools 
which  at  this  period  were  coming  into  vogue.  One  of  the  first 
societies  organized  under  the  impulses  of  the  General  Synod 
was  a  Lutheran  Sundav  School  Union,  which  was  founded  in 
1829  and  for  some  time  held  its  anniversaries  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Synod.  Flourishing  schools  sprang 
up  in  a  number  of  congregations  and  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  that  successful  Sunday-school  work  which  has  been  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  characteristic  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  publication  of  a  suitable  and  necessary  church  literature 
was  undertaken.  Church  periodicals  were  established.  An 
English  Hymn-book,  based  on  that  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
was  published,  also  a  Liturgy  based  on  the  German  Agenda  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  a  Collection  of  Prayers  and  an  English 
Catechism.  A  translation  of  Arndt’s  Wahres  Christenthum  was 
sanctioned,  the  original  lying  in  thousands  of  homes  alongside 
of  the  Bible.  A  Lutheran  Book  Company  began  business  in 
Baltimore  in  1836.  A  cordial  and  general  support  was  at  the 
same  time  rendered  to  the  undenominational  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  and  Lutheran  ministers  and  people  cooperated  largely 
with  organizations  to  counteract  the  evils  of  intemperance,  uni¬ 
ting  with  societies  established  on  the  principle  of  total  absti- 
abstinence. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  these  beneficent  movements  orig¬ 
inated  directly  with  the  General  Synod,  that  body  sounding  the 
keynote  and  the  district  synods  re-echoing  the  strain  until  the 
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inspiring  sound  was  heard  on  the  very  borders  of  Zion,  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  was  in  other  cases  but  the  exponent  of  the  prevalent 
feeling,  registering  and  voicing  the  spirit  of  the  congregations, 
giving  it  direction  and  momentum.  Whether  a  movement  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  its  bosom  or  came  to  it  from  its  constituencies,  the 
General  Synod  was  the  grand  instrument  for  marshaling  the 
various  elements,  offering  one  rallying  point  instead  of  many, 
presenting  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  a  “united  policy.”  And 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period  will  deny  to  it 
the  honor  of  being  either  the  prime  originator  or  the  principal 
supporter  of  all  the  enlightened  measures  then  put  forth  for 
building  up  the  interests  and  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church.  For  at  least  half  a  century  it  wTas  the 
most  conspicuous  and  the  most  influential  factor  in  advancing 
her  usefulness  and  her  glory. 

Symptoms  of  renewed  spiritual  life  attested  everywhere  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  pulpit  was  marked  by  pecu¬ 
liar  earnestness  and  pastors  excelled  in  self-sacrificing  fidelity  in 
the  catechism  class  and  in  house  to  house  visitation.  The  con¬ 
gregations  experienced  a  revival  so  genuine  that  they  “abounded 
in  lives  of  prayer,  of  faith  and  love,  of  pious  deeds  and  of  zeal 
for  Christ,”  and  so  powerful  that  they  realized  their  mission  to 
spread  the  Gospel  and  to  exercise  the  grace  of  giving  in  the 
support  of  “all  benevolent  institutions.”  The  pastoral  address 
issued  by  the  General  Synod  in  1831  affirms:  “Education  and 
Missionary  Societies  are  increasing,  and  we  know  of  no  benev¬ 
olent  institution  in  our  country,  that  does  not  number  among 
its  patrons  some  of  our  most  devoted  members.”  How  strik- 
ingly  this  corresponds  with  the  pastoral  address  of  1827,  which 
says :  “An  increased  degree  of  spirituality  pervades  our  wor¬ 
shiping  assemblies  in  general.”  The  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
numbering  but  13  pastors  reported  in  1836  the  sum  of  $ 1660.60 
for  missions  and  education,  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod 
$769.91  for  the  same  year,  and  the  Hartwick  Synod  with  15 
ministers  gave  $1467.83  in  two  years.  “Prayer  meetings  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  Scriptures  were  numerous,”  and  viewed 
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as  “a  great  blessing  to  many  souls  on  the  brink  of  eternal  ruin.” 
Students  for  the  ministry  multiplied  in  a  rapid  ratio. 

So  far  from  being  exhausted  by  the  founding  of  one  seminary 
or  the  support  of  one  professorship,  the  interest  in  theological 
education  kept  increasing  and  led  to  the  undertaking  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  professorship  at  Gettysburg  in  1829.  A  collecting  tour  of 
Prof.  Schmucker  through  the  north  yielded  the  large  sum  of 
$14,917  collected  mostly  from  Congregationalists  through  the 
active  cooperation  of  Prof.  Stuart. 

The  proposal  of  the  Board  to  call  the  second  professor  from 
the  ranks  of  Lutheran  theologians  in  Germany  met  with  unex¬ 
pected  opposition  from  the  Old  Synod  “because  an  European 
could  not  so  well  accommodate  himself  to  the  peculiar  views 
and  situation  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions.”  The 
choice  fell  on  Dr.  Hazelius  who  in  1830  was  made  Professor  of 
Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature  and  the  German  Language. 
The  library,  numbering  6000  volumes,  was  at  that  time  the 
largest  theological  library  in  the  country. 

Hartwick  Seminary  also  attained  a  prosperity  it  had  never 
enjoyed,  and  before  the  surrender  of  its  honored  professor  to 
Gettysburg,  called  as  his  assistant  Rev.  G.  B.  Miller,  who  for 
many  years  filled  this  position  with  great  usefulness.  At  the 
same  time  a  cheering  support  was  given  to  the  seminary  at 
Lexington,  founded  by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and  that 
of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  established  at  Columbus. 

The  relation  of  the  General  Synod  to  this  advancement  of  the 
Church  is  well  set  forth  in  the  pastoral  letter  which  it  addressed 
to  the  churches  in  1835.  “The  General  Synod,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  is  among  the  prime  causes  of  her  prosperity.  *  *  * 

Will  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  since  1820  this  Synod  has  been 
a  means  under  God  of  greatly  reviving  our  American  churches; 
spreading  abroad  the  spirit  of  reformation ;  firing  with  new  zeal 
ministers  and  laymen ;  elevating  the  standard  of  piety  among 
us ;  diffusing  a  spirit  of  benevolence  among  our  people ;  fur¬ 
nishing,  by  means  of  her  seminaries  ministers  for  congregations 
ready  to  perish,  and  through  the  medium  of  her  publications, 
bread  to  those  starving.”  When  this  body  had  been  but  ten 
years  in  existence  its  members  could  testify  before  angels  and 
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men :  “The  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  external  and  internal 
concerns  of  our  Zion  have  been  advanced  with  unparalleled 
success.”  •  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  these  pastoral  letters  how 
the  brethren  were  cheered  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Church  in 
every  quarter,  how  they  more  than  realized  their  brightest  an¬ 
ticipations,  and  how  these  happy  results  enforced  upon  their 
conscience  the  duty  of  the  hour.  With  what  joy  they  speak  of 
the  increasing  extent  and  rising  importance  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  A  noble  Christian  optimism  shines  through 
the  review  of  the  situation  which  they  were  wont  to  publish 
after  each  meeting.  “If  ever  a  Church  had  cause  to  rejoice  in 
God  and  to  use  her  energies  in  carrying  on  her  operations 
against  the  prince  of  darkness,  it  is  our  own.  Since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  General  Synod,  God  has  favored  us  with  many 
glorious  manifestations  of  his  power  and  grace.” 

They  deemed  it  just  to  judge  of  results  by  what  had  been  in 
former  days.  They  knew  that  Lutheran  churches  had  been 
planted  from  time  to  time  in  America  for  200  years,  but  having 
no  theological  or  literary  institution  and  no  central  organization 
they  never  attained  substantial  progress  nor  impressed  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  country.  Comparisons  were  drawn  between 
the  state  of  the  Church  “ready  to  sink  into  insignificance”  at 
that  critical  juncture  when  the  General  Synod  was  founded,  and 
“the  favorable  and  cheering  results  which  in  a  few  years  were 
reported  from  all  sections.”  “Our  Synods,  and  the  General 
Synod  as  well  as  the  churches,  enjoy  an  amount  of  the  public 
confidence  and  esteem  which  must  satisfy  and  encourage  greatly 
every  Lutheran.”  The  only  drawback  to  this  living  and  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Church  was  again  as  always  an  inadequate 
army  of  ministers.  Many  of  the  most  inviting  points  could  not 
be  occupied,  and  so  great  were  the  labors  and  exposures  of 
many  ministers  that  often  their  strength  was  prematurely  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  was  a  sad  reflection  made  at  York  in  1835  that  with 
“220  laborers  among  800  congregations,  not  a  few  have  entered 
premature  graves.”  Of  others  it  was  said  that  as  the  result  of 
overwork  “they  bear  evident  marks  of  a  wasting  constitution 
and  of  a  dissolution  not  far  off.” 

While  the  revived  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
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doubtless  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  the  General 
Synod,  it  was  not  confined  to  the  synods  organically  incorpor 
ated  with  it.  Still  on  the  other  hand  the  activity  and  advance 
of  those  not  associated  with  it  were  in  great  measure  directly 
or  indirectly  stimulated  by  the  general  body,  whose  paramount 
influence  in  determining  the  character  and  advancing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  native  Lutheran  Church  is  not  likely  to  be  gainsayed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Synod  was  permeated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
progress  and  developed  along  the  same  lines.  Bonds  of  strong 
and  conspicuous  sympathy  kept  it  in  practical  cooperation  with 
the  measures  of  the  General  Synod.  The  majority  of  its  min¬ 
isters  were  one  in  spirit  with  those  of  the  latter  and  united 
with  them  in  Missionary,  Education  and  Sunday  School  work 
and  “in  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  liturgy  for  the  use  of  the 
Church.”  “Its  congregations  contributed  freely  to  the  support 
of  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  and  its  young  men  were  all  sent 
to  study  in  its  halls.”  Many  of  the  ablest  of  these  traveled  sub¬ 
sequently  as  missionaries  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Dr. 
S.  S.  Schmucker  in  his  “Retrospect  of  Lutheranism”  testifies  : 
“Much  might  be  said  of  the  honorable  manner  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  brethren  and  churches  in  East  Pennsylvania, 
and  elsewhere,  whilst  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  the  weaker 
members,  yet  continued  to  afford  their  substantial  and  increasing 
aid  to  every  good  work  undertaken  by  this  Synod,  so  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  what  has  been  achieved,  is  justly  due  to  their 
cooperation.”  And  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Jr.,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Lutheran  and  Missionary ,  May  3,  1886  says:  “The  relations  of 
that  Synod  to  the  General  Synod,  were  never  antagonistic  or 
unfriendly.  *  *  Expressions  of  the  most  cordial  good  feeling 

were  exchanged,  and  the  hope  indulged  and  expressed  on  both 
sides,  that  the  enforced  separation,  over  which  both  grieved, 
would  come  to  a  happy  end.  *  *  Throughout  there  was  a 

majority  of  her  ministers  favorable  to  active  cooperation  with 
the  General  Synod.”  But  they  forbearingly  deferred  for  the 
time  to  the  reactionary  minority  which  opposed  Bible  Societies, 
Theological  Seminaries,  Missionary  and  Sunday-school  Associ¬ 
ations  and  in  short  all  organized  forms  of  Christian  activity. 

Assurances  of  “undiminished  affection”  for  the  brethren  of 
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that  body  were  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  General  Synod, 
confident  of  “the  ardent  attachment"  which  many  in  that  body 
bore  to  it.  In  the  minutes  of  1827  it  rejoices  that  “this  Synod 
continues  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  some  churches 
in  its  bounds  have  been  visited  with  peculiar  seasons  of  refresh¬ 
ment.” 

The  desire  for  the  return  of  this  body  “to  that  union  in  the 
establishment  of  which  they  sustained  a  principal  part  and  which 
will  remain  to  after  ages  a  monument  of  their  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  God,”  was  frequently  voiced  by  the  General  Synod.  Review¬ 
ing  “the  harmony,  unanimity  and  evangelical  zeal”  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  they  longed 
for  the  day  when  they  should  see  them  “unite  their  counsels  and 
energies  with  ours.”  In  the  Old  Synod  also  the  matter  of  re¬ 
uniting  with  the  General  Synod  was  from  time  to  time  agitated, 
especially  in  1839  and  1840,  but  the  apprehensions  and  preju¬ 
dices  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  in  1823  were  found  to  be 
still  smouldering.  They  were  readily  inflamed  by  the  manifest 
ascendancy  of  the  English  language  in  the  General  Synod  and 
the  popularity  of  the  “new  measures”  within  its  bounds.  Final 
action  was  therefore  deferred  on  the  plea  that  “the  time  had  not 
come.”  The  consummation  so  long  devoutly  cherished  by 
many  on  both  sides  was  at  last  realized  in  1853,  when  seven 
pastors  and  seven  lay-delegates  appeared  as  representatives  of 
that  body  and  were  welcomed  with  great  joy  at  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Synod  at  Winchester,  Va.  Two  years  previously 
the  Synod  had  resolved  to  establish  a  German  Professorship  at 
Gettysburg  and  appointed  Rev.  B.  Keller  to  collect  the  funds  for 
its  endowment. 

The  same  cordiality  and  mutual  sympathy  characterized  the 
relations  between  the  General  Synod  and  the  New  York  Synod, 
and  the  latter  which  had  taken  an  honorable  part  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  former  was  attracted  into  organic  relations  with  it  in 
1837.  The  Ohio  Synod  after  having  a  representation  at  one 
meeting,  stood  aloof,  yet  its  missionary  zeal  is  often  lauded  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Synod.  No  antagonism  had  as 
yet  developed,  and  delegates  to  this  body  as  well  as  to  the  Syn- 
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ods  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  appointed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  as  late  as  1829. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  General  Synod 
was  its  conciliatory  attitude  toward  synods  not  in  its  connection. 
It  not  only  sought  their  counsels  and  energies  to  be  united  with 
it,  but  as  their  approval  of  its  doctrinal  character,  its  general 
spirit  and  grand  aims,  was  well  known,  it  avowed  its  readiness 
with  pleasure  to  remove  if  possible  the  last  impediment,  and  to 
make  any  concessions  “consistent  with  the  grand  design  of  the 
association” — in  order  “to  conciliate  all  minds  and  afford  full  and 
general  satisfaction.” 

The  General  Synod’s  strength  lay  largely  in  this  characteristic, 
and  to  it  are  to  be  ascribed  in  marked  degree  its  inestimable 
blessings  to  the  Church.  The  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  burned  in 
men’s  hearts  and  this  kindled  brotherly  affection  for  one  another. 
As  it  brought  together  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  clerical  and  lay  representatives  from  remote  sec¬ 
tions,  joined  them  into  a  family  of  brethren,  ascertained  from 
them  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  whole  church,  inspired  mu¬ 
tual  confidence,  and  provoked  one  another  to  good  works,  the 
General  Synod  was  instrumental  in  developing  a  consciousness 
of  strength,  awakening  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  engendering 
a  fellow  feeling.  It  united  the  wisdom,  piety,  ability  and  energy 
of  the  Church,  north,  east,  south  and  west,  and  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  its  resources  for  objects  to  which  no  individual  synod 
could  have  been  competent,  it  was  able  to  provide  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  wants  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Church. 

“In  union  there  is  strength”  is  a  self-evident  maxim.  Con¬ 
centration  of  effort  is  essential  to  success  in  any  sphere.  The 
desirability  of  a  fraternal  spirit  in  order  to  maintain  the  Church’s 
best  interests  and  reach  her  highest  ends  is  beyond  question, 
but  this  spirit  can  be  fostered  and  strengthened  only  by  living 
contact  among  men  of  the  same  faith,  by  frequent  conference 
and  communion  with  one  another,  by  bearing  a  common  bur¬ 
den  and  working  for  a  common  end.  The  true  spirit  of  the 
Church  and  the  best  work  of  the  Church  thus  act  and  react  on 
one  another,  each  in  turn  serving  as  means  and  end. 

Without  this  bond  of  fraternal  union  and  evangelical  activity, 
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the  different  synods  would  inevitably  have  drifted  apart,  injuri¬ 
ous  and  antagonistic  divisions  would  have  arisen  and  become 
perpetual,  and  large  portions  of  the  Church  must  have  been 
hopelessly  alienated  from  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  As 
early  as  the  year  1827  the  members  of  the  General  Synod  could 
testify :  “There  is  a  degree  of  unanimity  of  spirit,  harmony  of 
counsel  and  concentration  of  effort  among  our  different  synods 
in  the  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  our  common  Master,  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  amongst  us ;  and  the  unprecedented  success 
which  the  Lord  has  granted  to  all  the  enterprises  engaged  in 
for  his  glory,  seems  to  tell  us  that  our  want  of  zeal  has  been  the 
cause  why  in  former  days  we  accomplished  so  little.” 

With  a  warm  spiritual  life  coursing  through  all  the  arteries  of 
Christ’s  body,  with  wise  leaders  directing  the  energies  of  Zion, 
there  was  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  Church’s  borders  as  well  as 
of  her  influence  and  power.  Following  the  steady  flow  of  pop 
ulation,  missionaries  organized  new  congregations  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  now  embraced  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
These,  though  widely  scattered,  were  united  into  a  new  synod 
in  1835,  under  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  the  West.  Among  its 
founders  were  Revs.  William  Jenkins,  Daniel  Scherer  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Reck.  In  a  few  years  it  numbered  twenty-three  ministers 
— to-day  more  than  a  thousand  Lutheran  ministers  preach  in 
those  parts — and  in  1840  it  united  with  the  General  Synod. 
The  following  year  the  English  district  of  Ohio,  now  the  East 
Ohio  Synod,  did  the  same.  The  Synod  of  Virginia  united  in 
1839,  that  of  South  Carolina  in  1835.  Another  synod  under 
the  name  of  Synod  of  East  Pennsylvania,  whose  organization 
on  the  territory  of  the  mother  synod  in  1842  is  to  be  ascribed 
largely  to  the  increasing  demand  for  English  services  and  for  the 
progressive  measures  then  commonly  associated  with  English, 
united  in  1843,  an^  with  it  the  Allegheny  and  Southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia  Synods;  the  Miami  Synod  in  1845,  the  Illinois  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg  in  1848,  the  Olive  Branch  in  1850,  the  Texas,  Northern 
Illinois  and  Pittsburg  Synods  in  1853,  the  Kentucky,  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  English  District  of  Ohio  (the  second  English 
District  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio)  in  1855,  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana,  Southern  Illinois  and  English  Iowa  in  1857,  the  Melanch- 
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thon  in  1859 — this  body  was  remerged  into  the  Maryland  Synod 
in  1869.  The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  was  admitted  in  1862.  It 
has  since  become  a  part  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  maximum  of  the  General  Synod’s  growth  was  reached 
in  the  year  i860,  when  it  embraced  26  synods,  spread  over  al¬ 
most  the  entire  territory  of  the  Union,  all  the  synods  in  fact  which 
comprised  to  any  extent  the  native  Lutheran  population,  except 
that  of  the  Joint-Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee,  aggregating  864  out 
of  1313  ministers,  and  164,000  out  of  245,000  communicants, 
i.  e.  two-thirds  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country. 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the 
synods  south  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  total  of  125  ministers,  205 
congregations,  and  21,098  communicants. 

A  rupture  more  serious  in  character  and  more  far-reaching  in 
consequences  was  soon  to  be  experienced.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  General  Synod  confessional  laxity  had 
deeply  penetrated  the  life  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  although  a 
stricter  and  conservative  element  also  remained.  Both  tenden¬ 
cies  came  into  the  general  body  and  continued  for  many  years 
side  by  side  without  any  sharp  antagonism  or  conflict.  “It  em¬ 
braced  elements,  says  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  “which  were  distinc¬ 
tively  Lutheran  and  others  distinctively  Latitudinarian.  The 
first  party  was  on  the  whole  more  Lutheran  in  doctrine  and 
more  active  in  piety  than  the  second.  Their  relatively  higher 
Lutheranism  was  connected  with  a  relatively  higher  spirituality 
and  aggressiveness.  Though  they  had  so  far  felt  the  evil  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  times  that  they  fell  far  below  the  doctrinal  decision 
and  consistent  Lutheranism  of  Muhlenberg  and  his  colaborers, 
yet  they  were  relatively  decided,  relatively  Lutheran,  and  their 
Lutheranism  had  something  of  the  ardor  and  earnestness  of  that 
earlier  time.  It  was  their  desire  to  make  the  General  Synod  as 
strong  in  government  and  as  Lutheran  in  doctrine  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  could.  The  more  decided  Lutheran  influence  prevailed 
and  the  friends  of  the  laxer  tendencies  dropped  off  from  the 
General  Synod.”  Dr.  K.  gives  this  as  indubitably  in  part,  the 
philosophy  of  “the  tacit  withdrawal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod.” 
“That  synod  embraced  many  men  whose  sympathies  were  with 
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the  more  truly  Lutheran  tendencies  of  the  General  Synod,  yet 
some  of  its  clergymen  and  an  immense  proportion  of  its  people, 
were  averse  to  the  General  Synod  on  the  ground  of  its  growing 
distinctively  Lutheran  character.” 

The  same  writer  speaks  in  another  place  of  “those  who  went 
into  it  because  they  felt  the  necessity  of  higher  unity,  of  greater 
doctrinal  purity,  and  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  Church and  of  “those  whose  nom¬ 
inal  Lutheranism  drew  them  into  a  personal  sympathy  with  this 
first  class,  although  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  it  were  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  their  own,  or  who  were  drawn  in  almost  mechani¬ 
cally  by  the  general  movement  of  the  Church.”  While  it 
guarded  against  taking  a  position  which  would  necessarily  ex¬ 
clude  the  laxer  elements,  the  General  Synod  always  maintained 
that  the  strictest  Lutherans  could  conscientiously  unite  with  it 
and  that  their  objections  on  the  score  of  laxity  were  ungrounded.” 
The  Tennessee  Synod  gave  indeed  a  more  pronounced  adhesion 
to  the  Confessions  immediately  after  its  organization  than  the 
General  Synod,  “whose  constitution  shows  only  too  many  sad 
traces  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  period,”  yet  upon  its  subse¬ 
quent  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  as  a  standard  of  faith,  “it  was  the  only  volun¬ 
tary  body  on  earth,  pretending  to  embrace  a  nation  as  its  terri¬ 
tory  and  bearing  a  Lutheran  name,  in  which  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Lutheranism  were  the  basis  of  union.”  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  the  ablest  mind  that  the  Church  has  produced  in 
America.  The  two  tendencies  dwelling  in  one  body  must  inev¬ 
itably  develop  their  inherent  nature,  and  their  divergent  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  character  must  ultimately  become  distinct  and  de¬ 
mand  recognition.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  desire  for  unity 
and  so  paramount  the  spirit  of  conciliation  that  a  sharp  collision 
was  for  a  long  time  averted.  The  conservative  element  sought 
more  and  more  to  revive  the  principles  of  historic  Lutheranism, 
which  had  fallen  into  desuetude  under  the  rationalistic  sway  of 
the  previous  period.  It  studied  with  ardor  the  confessions  of 
the  Church,  brought  once  more  to  light  its  devotional  treasures, 
and  endeavored  to  foster  the  Lutheran  type  of  Christianity  by 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  3.  57 
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returning  to  “the  good  old  ways  of  the  fathers.”  Others  were 
so  carried  away  with  the  ideal  of  the  American  type  of  religion 
that  they  unfortunately  fancied  that  the  only  way  to  get  the 
warmth  of  Methodism  and  the  vigor  of  Presbyterianism  was,  as 
Dr.  C.  A.  Stork  put  it,  “to  disembowel  their  own  Church  of  heart 
and  lungs.” 

A  few  leading  representatives  of  this  element  progressed  to 
the  point  of  publishing  (anonymously)  in  1855  an  “American 
Recension  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,”  from  which  they 
omitted  certain  alleged  “errors  contained  in  the  Confession,” 
Baptismal  Regeneration  and  the  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist  being  designated  among 
others.  Its  appearance  raised  a  storm  throughout  the  Church. 
“Extremely  unlutheran,  unchurchly  and  even  rationalistic  po¬ 
sitions  were  assumed”  by  some  who  defended  the  “Platform,” 
says  Dr.  Morris  in  his  “Fifty  Years  in  the  Lutheran  Ministry.” 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  indignantly  and  universally  rejected 
by  the  Eastern  Synods,  their  judgment  being  well  expressed  in 
the  resolution  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown  and  adopted  unan¬ 
imously  by  the  Synod  of  East  Pennsylvania  which  denounced  it 
as  a  “most  dangerous  attempt  to  change  the  doctrinal  basis  and 
revolutionize  the  existing  character  of  the  Lutheran  Churches 
now  united  in  the  General  Synod. 

The  opposition  to  this  onslaught  on  the  Confession  was  so 
decided  and  overwhelming  that  the  authors  of  it,  though  men  of 
prominence  and  ability,  at  once  lost  their  prestige,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  never  so  much  as  mooted  in  the  General  Synod.  But 
it  became  a  touch-stone  for  the  trial  and  rapid  development  of 
the  two  tendencies,  and  the  agitation  which  followed  awakened 
grave  fears  of  an  ultimate  disruption.  A  few  years  later  at 
York,  1864,  the  General  Synod  explicitly  repudiated  the  charge 
that  the  alleged  errors  were  contained  in  the  Confession,  and 
“before  God  and  his  Church”  declared  that  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  “properly  interpreted,  is  in  perfect  consistence  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  regards  the  errors  specified.” 

At  the  same  convention  it  so  amended  its  constitution  as  to 
require  all  synods  seeking  connection  with  it  “to  receive  and 
hold  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
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fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Word  and  of  the  faith  of 
our  Church  founded  on  that  Word.”  By  this  doctrinal  basis 
imposed  on  the  District  Synods  as  a  condition  of  union  with  it, 
and  the  previous  adoption  of  Luther’s  Catechism  “without 
qualification,”  and  the  definition  of  fundamentals  in  the  Liturgy 
of  1847,  it  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Jr.,  “the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod’s  Lutheran  soundness  is  fully  vindicated.”  “These 
testimonials,”  he  maintained  “are  its  real  basis,  official  state¬ 
ments,  back  of  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  go.” 

The  growing  ascendency  of  positive  Lutheranism  stimulated  the 
antagonism  of  the  laxer  element.  Violent  discussions  and  agita¬ 
tions  ensued,  nurtured  no  little  by  personal  and  partisan  rivalries 
and  by  national  jealousies,  and  heightened  by  complaints  of 
doctrinal  unsoundness  and  neglect  of  the  German  interest  at  the 
Gettysburg  Seminary.  The  heart  of  the  body  had  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sensitive,  quick  to  respond  to  the  mildest  touch.  The 
tension  between  opposing  principles  had  reached  a  degree  which 
made  a  break  imminent  on  the  slightest  disturbance. 

The  crisis  was  reached  in  1864,  at  York,  when  the  Franckean 

» 

Synod  applied  for  admission.  This  body  had  been  charged  with 
serious  defection  from  Lutheran  doctrine,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  stood  aloof  from  the  General  Synod,  and  had  not  given 
any  recognition  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Its  application 
was  accordingly  rejected  until  it  should  formally  adopt  the 
Confession,  as  received  by  the  General  Synod. 

The  Franckean  deputies  felt  aggrieved  by  this  exclusion. 
They  urged  that  “in  adopting  the  constitution  of  that  body,  the 
members  of  the  Franckean  Synod  fully  understood  that  they 
were  adopting  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  General  Synod.” 
Their  friends,  on  this  representation,  were  able  to  call  for  a  re¬ 
consideration,  which  after  an  earnest  and  protracted  discussion 
resulted  in  receiving  them  by  a  vote  of  97  to  40,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  said  Synod,  at  its  next  meeting,  declare  hi  an 
official  manner,  its  adoption  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  as  a  substantially  correct  exhibition  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

The  minority  entered  a  protest,  expressing  deep  grief  “that 
by  this  action  of  the  General  Synod  its  constitution  has  been 
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sadly  and  lamentably  violated.”  The  delegation  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Synod  further  presented  a  paper  recalling  that  their 
Synod  had  renewed  organic  relations  with  theunderstanding  and 
proviso  that  should  the  General  Synod  violate  its  constitution, 
and  require  assent  to  anything  conflicting  with  the  old  and  long 
established  faith  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  then  its 
delegates  are  hereby  required  to  protest  against  such  action,  to 
withdraw  from  its  sessions  and  to  report  to  their  body,  and  de¬ 
claring  their  purpose  “to  withdraw  from  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Synod,  in  order  to  report  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
at  its  approaching  convention.” 

The  vote  for  the  admission  of  the  Franckean  Synod  was  by 
no  means  entirely  on  confessional  lines.  Many  who  gave  their 
voice  in  favor  of  it  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  General  Synod  by  that  body,  a  virtual  adoption  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  and  held  that  their  promise  to  adopt  it  formally 
at  their  next  regular  session  was  evidence  of  their  good  faith. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  that  Synod  at  its  next  convention.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  following  year  a  full  delegation  was  again  sent  to 
the  General  Synod  at  its  meeting  at  Fort  Wayne,  but  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  that  body  the  chair  ruled  that  that  Synod  must  be 
considered  “in  a  state  of  practical  withdrawal  from  the  governing 
functions  of  the  General  Synod,”  and  that  consequently  its  del¬ 
egation  could  not  be  received  until  after  the  organization  of  the 
convention. 

Three  days’  discussion  of  the  question  followed  this  parliamen¬ 
tary  ruling,  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  parti¬ 
cipating.  They  were  subsequently  requested  by  resolution  “to 
waive  what  may  seem  to  them  an  irregular  organization  of  this 
Body,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  organization.”  Their 
response  to  this  was,  that  if  “this  Body  shall  now  declare  that 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  had,  as  it  claimed  to  have,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  be  represented  before  the  election  of  officers, 
and  to  take  part  in  it,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  waive  the 
right  of  voting,  will  acquiesce  in  the  present  organization,  and 
will  take  our  seats  in  this  Body,  equals  among  equals.”  The 
reply  of  the  majority  that  “they  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
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cede”  from  their  action,  and  a  protest  from  the  minority,  closed 
the  conflict  on  the  floor  of  the  Synod. 

The  die  was  cast.  A  shock  thrilled  the  Church  from  centre 
to  circumference.  The  fair  prospect  of  a  general  Evangelical 
Lutheran  organization  in  this  country  was  shattered  and  the 
hearts  of  many  were  broken, — sorrowing  most  of  all  that  ex¬ 
tremists  had  precipitated  a  division  for  which  there  w7as  no  jus¬ 
tification  and  with  which  the  mass  of  the  people  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy. 

At  its  next  convention  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  formally  sev¬ 
ered  its  relations  with  the  General  Synod.  The  Ministerium  of 
New  York  followed,  at  the  cost  of  a  schism  in  its  own  constitu¬ 
ency,  nearly  all  its  American  churches  and  pastors  adhering  to 
the  General  Synod.  The  Pittsburg  Synod  also  withdrew  and 
experienced  a  rupture.  The  English  Ohio,  the  Minnesota  and 
the  Texas  Synods  took  the  same  course,  and  the  Synod  of  Illi¬ 
nois  was  disbanded,  to  be  reorganized  on  the  lines  along  which 
the  whole  Church,  including  not  a  few  individual  congregations, 
was  being  rent  asunder. 

Shortly  after  the  unhappy  dissensions  at  York  in  1864,  Rev. 
James  A.  Brown,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  Gettysburg  Seminary.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  as  he  was  probably 
the  ablest  champion  of  the  General  Synod.  He  wielded  a  pow¬ 
erful  pen,  was  skilled  in  polemics,  and  on  the  floor  of  Synod,  in 
particular,  was  such  a  master  in  debate  as  to  bear  down  all  op¬ 
position.  He  had  been  wont  to  affiliate  with  the  conservatives, 
and  was  firmly  set  against  certain  teachings  and  tendencies  of 
their  antagonists.  He  had  inflicted  heavy  blows  on  the  “Defi¬ 
nite  Platform”  and  other  deviations  from  sound  Lutheranism, 
and  wTas  wont  to  denounce  all  fanaticisms,  and  but  for  the  un¬ 
happy  conflict  now  thrust  upon  the  Church,  he  and  many  of 
those  who  left  the  General  Synod,  might,  humanly  speaking, 
have  long  cooperated  in  the  development  of  the  Lutheran 
Church ;  but  when  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle  the  assaults 
of  the  opposition  were  directed  principally  against  the  Semi¬ 
nary  over  which  he  presided  and  against  the  doctrinal  basis  of 
the  General  Synod,  he  contended  with  his  whole  mind  and  soul 
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against  what  he  considered  the  revival  of  the  “Old  Lutheran 
theology. 

“As  the  result  of  his  teachings,”  says  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stork, 
“there  went  forth  from  Gettysburg  a  succession  of  young  men 
who  had  a  new  view  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  her  theology, 
her  spirit  and  genius,  and  of  the  work  she  had  to  do.  * 
They  were  learning  to  value  their  own  mother  Church,  and  her 
rich  and  full  type  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life.  It  is  true  our 
young  men  did  not  know  Lutheran  theology  thoroughly ;  on 
many  minor  points  they  were  cloudy.  But  they  were  set  on  the 
way  to  know  that  theology.  They  had  a  belief  in  the  true  in¬ 
dividuality  and  value  of  her  type  of  life,  and  they  began  to 
build  the  walls  on  the  old  foundations.  For  much  of  this  the 
Church  of  to-day  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Brown’s  the¬ 
ological  work.”  His  sudden  disability  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
in  the  prime  of  his  eminent  endowments,  caused  universal  sor¬ 
row  and  was  viewed,  even  by  those  most  hostile  to  his  position, 
as  a  great  calamity. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  TERMS  OF  COMMUNION  IN  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  E.  T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discover  what  are  the  proper 
terms  of  communion  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  answer  we  will  seek  in  two  sources,  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  And  we  will  briefly  apply  it  to 
the  correction  of  certain  false  views  and  to  the  solution  of  press¬ 
ing  questions  of  our  own  time. 

i. 

Does  Holy  Scripture  give  any  express  rules  concerning  ad¬ 
mission  to,  and  exclusion  from,  the  Holy  Supper  ?  It  does.  In 
i  Cor.  n  :  28,  St.  Paul  says,  But  let  a  man  examine  himself \ 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.  The 
emphasis  here  is  upon  the  word  examine ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
those  only  should  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Supper  who  are  ca- 
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pable  of  self-examination.  This  text  may  rightly  be  applied  to 
the  determination  of  such  questions  as,  At  what  age  should  a 
young  person  be  admitted  to  confirmation,  and  Should  the  Holy 
Supper  be  given  to  an  idiotical  person  ?  It  justifies  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  giving  the  communion  to  infants,  in 
which  rejection  the  Council  of  Trent  and  our  Reformers  agree, 
although  that  practice  persisted  in  western  Europe  until  the  9th 
and  maybe  till  the  13th  century,  and  still  is  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

In  Matt.  18  :  17  our  Lord  says  that  in  a  certain  contingency 
one  who  had  been  a  brother  should  be  regarded  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  He  is  one  who  will  not  yield  to  expostu¬ 
lation,  and  neglects  to  hear  the  Church.  Our  Lord  here  gives 
his  warrant  to  excommunication.  This  is  a  case  in  which  a 
person  may  be  excluded  from  the  Church. 

In  1  Cor.  5:1-5  St.  Paul  censures  the  Church  of  Corinth 
because  they  have  not  excluded  a  person  guilty  of  fornication 
(such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles, 
that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife),  and  bids  them  deliver 
such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  2  Cor.  2:6, 
7  he  recommends  the  reconciliation  of  this  person.  This  pass¬ 
age  therefore  enjoins  the  suspension  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  notorious  sin  and  are  not  re¬ 
pentant. 

1  Cor.  1  :  10,  2  Cor.  6  :  14-17  and  3  John  10  :  11  show  what 
weight  we  are  to  lay  on  differences  of  doctrine.  Certainly,  one 
we  are  not  even  to  receive  into  our  houses  and  may  not  bid 
God-speed,  we  ought  not  invite  to  the  Holy  Supper.  Exactly 
what  degree  of  falsehood  in  doctrine  renders  liable  to  this  pro¬ 
hibition,  is  a  fine  point  to  be  determined. 

In  2  Thess.  3  :  14,  15  St.  Paul  bids  the  Thessalonians  note  the 
man  who  will  not  obey  our  word  by  this  epistle,  and  have  no  com¬ 
pany  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  That  this  is  not  un¬ 
kind  but  brotherly,  he  shows  in  adding,  Yet  count  him  not  as  an 
enemy  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother. 

The  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  in  this  regard  may  also  be 
inferred  from  two  considerations.  In  1  Cor.  1 1  *.29  it  is  said, 
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He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily ,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord' s  body.  And  in  v. 
28.  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord, 
unworthily  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  It 
therefore  is  contrary  to  Christian  charity  to  induce  any  to  come 
to  the  Holy  Supper  without  instruction,  and  without  opportun¬ 
ity  for  preparation.  That  were  poor  courtesy,  that  invited  an¬ 
other  to  become  liable  to  condemnation. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  Holy  Supper  is  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  It  is  not  primarily  a  means  of  good-fellowship.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  used  to  produce  a  magical  change  in  an  unwilling 
mind.  Primarily,  it  is  an  application  of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 
It  ought  not  to  be  given  except  to  one  who  judges  himself.  1 
Cor.  11  :  31. 

These  passages  show  that  a  Christian  congregation  is  not 
without  responsibility  for  those  it  admits  to  the  Holy  Supper; 
but  that  examination,  instruction  and  discrimination  are  incum¬ 
bent  on  it. 


11. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Ancient  Church  construed  its  duty  in 
accordance  with  this  teaching.  Heretics  were  excluded  from  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church, 
XV.  iv.  6.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  VI.y  Hi.  and  v.  Discipline 
was  enforced  within  the  congregation  :  Let  no  one  that  is  at  va¬ 
riance  with  his  fellow  come  together  with  you,  until  they  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  that  your  sacrifice  be  not  profaned.  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  XIV.  The  rule  concerning  offenders,  the 
so-called  poenitentes,  is  succinctly  stated  by  Robertson,  Church 
History,  I.  viii.  24.2,  “The  commission  of  grievous  error  in  life 
and  doctrine  was  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  readmission,  offenders 
were  required  to  submit  to  a  prescribed  course  of  penance.” 
Von  Zeschwitz  in  Herzog  describes  the  Disciplma  Arcani  of 
the  Ancient  Church,  according  to  which  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  was  kept  secret.  This  belongs  to  A.  D.  250- 
600.  Before  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James 
(Apostolic  Constitutions,  VIII.  12),  the  deacon  is  directed  to 
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say,  Let  none  of  the  catechumens ,  let  none  of  the  hearers ,  let  none 
of  the  unbelievers ,  let  none  of  the  heterodox ,  remain  here. 

Nor  were  these  rules  relaxed  out  of  courtesy  to  members  of 
other  Christian  congregations.  Of  course,  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  at  that  time  at  all  like  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  different  confessions  in  our  time.  Irenaeus  says  (. Against 
Heresies ,  X.),  “The  Church  believes  these  points  just  as  if  she 
had  but  one  soul,  and  one  and  the  same  heart,  and  she  proclaims 
them,  and  teaches  them,  and  hands  them  down,  with  perfect 
harmony,  as  if  she  possessed  only  one  mouth.  *  *  *  The 

churches  which  have  been  planted  in  Germany  do  not  believe 
or  hand  down  anything  different,  nor  do  those  in  Spain,  nor 
those  in  Gaul,  nor  those  in  the  East,  &c.  *  *  Nor  will  any 

one  of  the  rulers  of  the  churches,  however  highly  gifted  he  may 
be  in  point  of  eloquence,  teach  doctrines  different  from  these.  ’ 
Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that  different  conceptions  of 
the  Holy  Supper  had  not  been  developed  in  those  days.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  prevailing  unity  of  faith,  “The  ancient  dis¬ 
cipline  was  very  severe  in  admitting  strangers,  who  were  un¬ 
known  to  them,  to  the  communion ;  lest  they  should  admit 
heretics,  or  schismatics,  or  excommunicated  persons  :  and  there¬ 
fore  if  any  such  came,  who  could  not  produce  their  recommend¬ 
atory  letters,  but  pretended  to  have  lost  them  by  the  way,  they 
were  neither  admitted  to  the  communion,  nor  wholly  refused, 
but,  if  occasion  were,  maintained  by  the  Church,  till  such  letters 
could  be  procured  from  the  Church  whence  they  came,  which 
was  called  the  communio  peregrina Sherlock ,  quoted  in  Bing¬ 
ham,  xviii.  iii.  7,  8.  There  were  rules  for  guarding  these  recom¬ 
mendatory  letters  ( litterce  fomeatce )  against  falsification.  (Her¬ 
zog,  8,  700).  Nor  did  the  possession'  of  such  letters  exempt  a 
person  from  further  interrogation.  See  App.  Constt.,  ii.  lviii  : 
“If  any  brother,  man  or  woman,  come  in  from  another  parish, 
bringing  recommendatory  letters,  let  the  deacon  be  the  judge  of 
that  affair,  inquiring  whether  they  be  faithful,  and  of  the  Church  ? 
whether  they  be  not  defiled  by  heresy  ?  and  besides,  whether 
the  party  be  a  married  woman  or  widow  ?  And  when  he  is 
satisfied  in  these  questions,  that  they  are  really  of  the  faithful, 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  3.  58 
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and  of  the  same  sentiments  in  the  things  of  the  Lord,  let  him 
conduct  every  one  to  the  place  proper  for  him.  And  if  a  pres¬ 
byter  come  from  another  parish,  let  him  be  received  to  the  com¬ 
munion  by  the  presbyters ;  if  a  deacon,  by  the  deacon ;  if  a 
bishop,  let  him  sit  with  the  bishop,  &c.”  And  Apostolic 
Canons,  34 :  “Do  not  ye  receive  any  stranger,  whether  bishop, 
or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  without  commendatory  letters ;  and 
when  such  are  offered,  let  them  be  examined.  And  if  they  be 
preachers  of  piety,  let  them  be  received ;  but  if  not,  supply 
their  wants,  but  do  not  receive  them  to  communion,  for  many 
things  are  done  by  surprise.”  It  was  customary  also  to  respect 
in  one  church  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  another 
church.  (Robertson,  i.  iv.  83). 

hi. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  encumber  our  pages  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Roman  requirement  of  confession  to  a  priest, 
enumeration  of  sins  and  priestly  absolution.  (For  this  see  T. 
Harnack  in  Zhckler' s  Handbuch  IV.,  438,  translated  in  Horn’s 
Evangelical  Pastor ,  p.  106).  It  culminated  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  that  “auricular  confession  to  the 
priest  acting  in  the  place  of  God,  at  least  once  every  year,  is 
obligatory  on  every  Christian.”  See  the  evangelical  denial  of 
this  in  the  Schmalcald  Articles  III.,  111.  It  was  reiterated  by  the 

Council  of  Trent.  For  proof  that  the  Greek  Church  has  the 

/ 

same  rule,  see  Daniel,  Codex  liturgicus,  IV.,  587,  and  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Brittanica,  under  Confession. 

IV. 

But  it  is  important  to  see  just  how  our  Reformers  conceived 
this  matter.  It  is  well  kown  that  in  Art.  XXV.  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  the  confessors  say,  It  is  not  usual  to  communicate 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord ,  except  to  those  who  have  been 
previously  examined  and  absolved.  An  examination  of  the 
Kirchenordnungen  will  show  how  true  this  statement  is,  and  that 
it  was  not  made  simply  as  an  evasion. 

In  Luther’s  Formula  Misses ,  1523,  he  says,  “Moreover,  this 
must  be  preserved,  which  is  preserved  in  baptism.  Namely, 
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that  first  notice  be  given  to  the  bishop,  who  are  about  to  com¬ 
mune,  that  they  should  personally  ask  that  the  Holy  Supper  be 
given  to  them,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  know  their  names 
and  their  life.  Then  he  should  not  admit  them  unless  they  give 
an  account  of  their  faith,  and  upon  being  interrogated  answer 
whether  they  understand  what  the  supper  of  the  Lord  is,  what 
it  gives,  and  for  what  good  purpose  they  wish  it.  Doubtless,  if 
they  are  able  to  recite  the  words  of  blessing  from  memory,  and 
explain  that  they  come  because  worried  by  the  conscience  of  sin, 
or  fear  of  death,  or  other  evil  of  temptation  of  the  flesh,  the 
world  or  the  devil,  they  would  eat  and  drink  the  word  and  sign 
of  grace  and  salvation  given  by  the  Lord  himself  through  their 
Bishop’s  ministry,  that  thereby  they  may  be  solaced  and  com¬ 
forted,  just  as  Christ  with  incalculable  love  gave  and  instituted, 
when  he  said,  Eat  and  drink. 

“I  think  it  enough  that  this  questioning  or  exploration  should 
be  made  with  each  who  wishes  to  receive  the  communion,  once 
in  the  year.  But  no  one  can  be  so  intelligent,  as  to  need  to  be 
asked  only  once  in  his  whole  life,  or  even  never. 

“Then  when  the  bishop  sees  that  they  understand  all  these 
things,  he  also  will  observe  whether  they  prove  their  faith  and 

knowledge  in  a  new  life  and  morals.  For  Satan  knows  all  these 

« 

things  and  can  say  them.  Therefore  if  he  sees  a  fornicator, 
adulterer,  drunkard,  usurer,  evil-speaker,  or  one  infamous  be¬ 
cause  of  another  open  crime,  let  him  exclude  him  from  the  Sup¬ 
per,  unless  he  shall  show  by  manifest  proof  that  he  has  changed 
his  life.  For  the  Supper  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  those  who 
fall  and  return,  and  are  sorry  for  their  fall,  but  he  ought  to  know 
that  it  was  instituted  for  them  most  of  all,  that  they  be  remade 
and  strengthened.” 

The  Prussian  Landes  or  dnung,  1526,  requires  that  no  one  shall 
receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  until  he  has  first  given  notice  to  the 
minister.  The  Brandenburg- Ansbach  Abschied ,  of  the  same 
year,  advises  confession,  and  also  forbids  the  confessor  “to  ask 
troublesome  questions.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Re¬ 
formatio  Hassice  (by  Lambert  of  Avignon),  of  the  same  year, 
speaks  against  such  confession,  and  prefers  “the  Public  Confes- 
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sion,  which  used  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  distinctly  and  by  all  at 
the  same  time.”  The  Saxon  Visitation  Articles  of  1528  (Lu¬ 
ther)  require  that  one  must  first  go  to  “the  pastor,  who  shall 
hear  whether  he  is  rightly  instructed  concerning  the  Sacrament, 
whether  he  needs  further  counsel,  &c.”  This  is  the  book  to 
which  Luther  added  a  further  note  in  1538,  making  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  “persons  who  are  conscious  that  they  are 
well  informed,”  while  he  at  the  same  time  lauds  the  Absolution. 
(See  Evangelical  Pastor ,  p.  102).  In  Brunswick ,  1528,  (Bugen- 
hagen),  compulsory  confession  is  rejected,  and  a  preference  for 
public  confession  seems  to  be  expressed,  but  those  who  have 
difficulties  in  spirit  are  encouraged  to  tell  them  to  their  preach¬ 
ers  or  other  eminent  Christian  brethren,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened,  comforted  and  absolved  by  God’s  Word. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  (1530)  therefore  does  not  misstate 
the  custom  of  the  churches.  Nor  did  they  afterwards  depart 
from  it.  The  Goslar  Kirchenordnung ,  1531  (by  Nic.  Amsdorf), 
forbids  a  pastor  to  admit  a  communicant  unless  he  “first  have 
sufficiently  heard  him  apart,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  knows  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  word  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Supper  of  Christ.  *  *  Besides,  every  one  shall 

be  asked  whether  he  lives  in  wrath,  envy  and  hatred,  in  fornica¬ 
tion,  adultery,  profligacy,  especially  if  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  does.”  See  also  Hesse ,  1532:  “No  one  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Supper  of  Christ  unless  he  first  give  notice 
with  his  name  to  the  pastor,  that  he  may  be  quite  known.  Also 
he  shall  be  examined,  that  it  may  be  known  what  he  under¬ 
stands  and  knows  of  faith,  and  may  be  comforted  and  directed 
according  to  his  need.  They  shall  thus  give  their  names  espe¬ 
cially  in  order  that  if  they  maintain  not  a  Christian  walk  they 
may  be  admonished,  and  when  they  do  not  amend  their  lives 
may  be  disciplined  ( verbannet ).  The  pastor  shall  keep  a  record 
of  their  names,  and  as  a  diligent  overseer  shall  earnestly  look 
into  the  walk  of  his  people.  Those  who  will  not  thus  give  no¬ 
tice,  nor  know,  nor  are  willing  to  answer  in,  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  catechism,  shall  not  be  excluded  from  hearing  God’s 
word,  for  perhaps  through  it  they  may  be  brought  to  right  mind 
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and  to  salvation.  But  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Sup¬ 
per:  and  this  not  out  of  tyranny,  but  that  vve  may  not  give  that 
which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  and  that  our  heavenly  treasure  be  not 
defiled.”  Brandenburg-Niirnberg  KO.,  1533  (Osiander,  Brenz, 
the  YVittenbergers)  is  on  the  same  line  with  Goslar ,  ijji.  It 
warns  that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  tell  his  sins  to  the 
priest,  or  to  go  further  in  confession  than  he  wishes.  And  it 
adds,  “The  sacrament  is  not  to  be  given  to  members  of  another 
parish  without  good  reasons,  but  they  are  to  be  admonished  to 
seek  it  of  their  own  pastors ;  but  such  as  are  well  known,  who 
for  a  long  time  have  not  been  able  to  be  at  home,  or  who  can¬ 
not  receive  Christian  service  at  the  hand  of  their  own  pastors, 
or  have  some  other  fair  reason,  after  they  have  been  examined, 
shall  be  admitted.”  The  Liegnitz  KO.,  1534,  1542,  directs  the 
pastors  to  examine,  explain,  and  at  request  to  absolve,  and  em¬ 
powers  them  to  suspend  from  the  communion.  Timann  in 
Bremen  KO.,  1534,  forbids  the  admission  of  any  one  unheard , 
and  contrasts  Christian  Beicht ,  which  is  a  seeking  of  advice  and 
comfort,  with  popish  confession.  Bugenhagen,  in  Pommern 
KO.,  1535,  rejects  compulsory  auricular  confession,  but  retains 
private  confession.  He  says  also,  “It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
children,  servants  and  rougher  people,  the  day  before,  or  the 
day  they  go  to  the  Sacrament,  be  well  examined,  that  they  may 
know  what  sin  is,  and  wherein  they  are  guilty,  that  they  may 
be  admonished  and  brought  to  right  faith  and  may  receive  ab¬ 
solution,  Therefore  the  preachers  should  admonish  the  people 
gladly  to  go  to  the  Sacrament,  but  not  without  previous  exam¬ 
ination.”  Though  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  at  Augsburg 
seems  to  reject  confession  altogether,  the  Wittenberg  Concord 
says,  “All  desire  that  private  absolution  also  be  preserved  in  the 
.  Church,  both  on  account  of  the  consolation  to  consciences  and 
because  the  discipline  is  very  useful  to  the  Church,  in  which 
men  are  heard  privately,  so  that  the  inexperienced  may  be  in¬ 
structed.  For,  indeed,  the  *m ore  uncultured  have  need  of  such 
conversation  and  examination.  But  for  this  reason  the  old  con¬ 
fession  and  enumeration  of  offences  are  neither  to  be  approved 
nor  required,  but  this  conversation  is  preserved,  because  of  the 
absolution  and  institution.”  (See  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord ,  II., 
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pp.  200  and  257).  Cf.  Schmalkald  Articles,  Part  III.,  vii.-ix. 
Wiirtemberg,  1536,  requires  previous  notice  and  has  separate 
confession  after  public.  The  Wiirtemberg  KO.  of  1553,  has, 
after  the  sermon,  first  private  confession,  then  public.  Urbanus 
Rhegius  in  Hannover  KO.,  1536,  makes  most  positive  require¬ 
ment.  Nassau,  1536,  Nordheim,  1539,  Cassel,  1539,  Meissen, 
1540,  all  are  in  the  same  spirit.  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  1539, 
(Luther,  Jonas),  has  a  useful  chapter,  Hoiv  to  deal  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Confession.  The  Mark-Brandenburg,  1540,  quotes  this, 
and  prefixes  a  list  of  the  errors  of  popish  confession.  In  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein,  1542,  Bugenhagen  adds  to  the  customary  rule, 
“If  one  can  give  no  right  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  and  does  not  know  the  words  of  the  catechism,  he  shall 
not  be  admitted,  as  one  not  having  the  wedding-garment.” 
Stiffnecked  adherents  of  open  heresy  are  to  be  excluded.  In 
Brunsvvick-Wolffenbiittel  KO.,  1543,  Bugenhagen  defends  this 
usage,  which,  “though  it  has  not  been  commanded  by  God, 
neither  has  been  forbidden  by  him,  as  some  fanatics  teach.” 
The  Wittenberg  Consistorial-Ordnung ,  1542,  Schwabisch-Hall 
(Brentz),  1543,  Schweinfurt,  1543,  Osnabriick,  1543,  require  it. 
Pommern,  1542  (Knipstroh,  von  Rhoda,  Bugenhagen)  exhorts 
to  private  confession  and  gives  a  chapter,  How  to  hear  a  person 
in  his  confession.  Pfalz-Neuberg,  1543,  copies  Brandenburg. 
The  Reformation  of  Cologne  (Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Hedio,  Pis- 
torius)  has  a  preparatory  service,  and  at  the  close  of  it  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  and  “no  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  Table  of 
the  Lord,  unless  he  have  first  given  notice,  and,  after  confession 
of  his  sins,  have  received  absolution  from  his  pastor.”  Prussia, 
1544,  requiring  private  confession,  expressly  rejects  public  con¬ 
fession  and  absolution.  Bargerdorp  (Aspinus),  1544,  requires 
it,  “That  no  one  through  his  unfitness  sin  against  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  God.” 
It  is  required  in  Hadeln,  1544,  Ritzebiittel,  1544,  Stralsund,  1555, 
and  the  Saxon  General  Articles,  1557.  It  is  approved  by  Me¬ 
lanchthon  in  the  Wittenberg  Reformation ,  1545.  The  liturgy  of 
the  Netherlanders  in  London,  1550,  requires  that  “No  one  be 
admitted  except  such  as  publicly  before  the  congregation  or  be¬ 
fore  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  congregation  have  made 
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confession  of  their  faith  and  willingly  submitted  themselves  to 
Christian  discipline.”  Waldeck,  1556,  ordains  that  all  must  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Communion,  and  let  themselves  be  questioned 
according  to  the  contents  of  Luther’s  Small  Catechism.  Er- 
bach,  1557,  has  private  and  public  confession  and  absolution; 
Jevers  1562  and  Pommern,  1563,  Brunswick-Liineberg,  1564 
(which  also  forbids  absolution  in  any  case  to  be  given  to  several 
at  once),  Bruns  wick- Wolffenbiittel,  1569  (Chemnitz),  Hoya,  1573, 
Synod  of  Pommern,  1574,  Liineberg,  1575,  Hohenlohe,  1577, 
Electoral  Saxony,  1580,  Bruns wick-Grubenhagen,  1581,  Hoya, 
1581,  Henneberg,  1582,  require  it.  Lippe,  1571  (Andreae),  bids 
the  people  admonish  and  accustom  the  people  to  private  con¬ 
fession  and  absolution.  Pfalz,  1563,  which  is  Calvinistic,  after 
preparatory  service,  confession  and  absolution,  says,  “If  any 
one  have  a  private  burden  that  he  would  gladly  speak  of  to  his 
minister,  he  shall  not  be  forbidden.”  The  Synod  of  Wesel  re¬ 
quires  that  notice  be  given  of  a  desire  to  receive  the  commu¬ 
nion.  And  the  Synod  of  Herborn)  1586,  allows  the  admission 
of  no  one  who  has  not  made  a  confession  of  faith  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Reformed  Church .* 

We  have  not  the  means  of  following  the  subject  as  minutely 
through  the  next  century ;  but  may  accept  the  following  state¬ 
ments  of  von  Zeschwitz  in  Herzog’s  Encyclopedia ,  &c.f  2,  220, 
228  :  “If  not  the  universal  rule,  yet  private  confession  continued 
in  frequent  use  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  side  by  side 
with  the  General  Confession  which  had  come  into  use  in  some 
regions.  A  decisive  change  was  introduced  by  the  epoch  of 
Rationalism.  Since  then  the  Lutheran  Church  has  prescribed 
only  public  confession  preparatory  to  the  Holy  Supper,  though 
as  early  as  1814  men  like  Marheineke  declared  that  private  con¬ 
fession  alone  answered  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  Claus  Harms,  and  since  1840  ever  more  numerous 

*Daniel  III.  157  gives  the  following  from  the  Genevan  Catechism, 
(ab.  1545):  One  of  the  reasons  adduced  for  due  notice  of  the  Commu¬ 
nion,  is,  That  if  perchance  certain  strangers  or  travelers  be  in  the  city 
not  yet  imbued  with  the  principles  of  our  religion  and  discipline,  and 
wish  to  participate  in  the  Holy  Supper,  they  may  come  to  the  ministers , 
by  whom  they  may  be  instructed  in  their  own  houses. 
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voices  recommend  it  side  by  side  with  public  confession.”  He 
finds  its  justification  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  must  always 
feel  it  its  duty  to  bring  the  admonition  of  1  Cor.  1 1  :  28  directly 
before  every  communicant;  and  also  its  obligation  to  give  to 
every  one  who  penitently  confesses  his  sins  an  assurance  of 
grace  corresponding  with  John  20  :  23. 

That  the  same -principles  are  recognized  in  our  American 
churches  will  appear  from  the  following : 

I  have  no  copy  of  Muhlenberg’s  Liturgy  of  1748. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Liturgy  of  1786  the  pastor  is  required  to 
give  notice  of  the  communion  one  or  two  weeks  beforehand, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  say  when  the  people  may  come  to  him 
to  notify  him  of  their  intention  to  commune  ( Anmeldung )  and 
to  have  their  names  taken  down.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  reg¬ 
ister  of  the  communicants.  And,  if  in  the  course  of  this  noti¬ 
fication  one  or  more  give  their  names  who  are  living  in  strife  or 
in  open  sin,  and  he  alone  is  unable  to  mediate  in  the  matter,  he 
is  to  call  the  council  together,  and  may  summon  the  offender 
before  them.*  The  same  rule  is  repeated  in  1842.  The  Book 
of  Worship  of  our  southern  churches  also  requires  that  the 
names  of  those  wishing  to  receive  the  sacrament  shall  be  given 

*In  the  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  1549,  which  may  be  called  a  Lu¬ 
theran  Liturgy,  we  find  this  rule  :  “So  many  as  intend  to  be  partakers 
of  the  holy  communion,  shall  signify  their  names  to  the  curate  over 
night,  or  else  in  the  morning,  afore  the  begining  of  Matins,  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after.”  The  curate  is  then  bidden  advertise  any  one  who  is  a 
notorious  evil  liver,  or  has  done  wrong  to  his  neighbors,  or  cherishes 
malice  and  hatred,  “in  anywise  not  to  presume  to  the  Lord’s  Table.” 
He  should  “not  suffer  those  to  be  partakers”  between  whom  “he  per- 
ceiveth  malice  and  hatred  to  reign,”  “until  he  know  them  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled.”  The  American  Book  of  Cojnmon  Prayer  does  not  require  notice 
of  an  intention  to  commune.  But  the  Anglican  Book  does  (“at  least 
some  time  the  day  before,”)  though  the  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse  ; 
Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  C.  P.,  p.  y6g,  says,  “The  disuse  is  due  partly 
to  the  sturdy  individualism  and  indisposition  to  submit  to  authority 
which  is  part  of  our  national  character,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  no 
sufficient  method  was  devised  of  supporting  the  curate  in  the  exercise 
of  this  part  of  his  duty.”  The  duty  of  the  advertisement,  and  reconcil¬ 
iation,  and  refusal  of  the  Sacrament,  is  still  made  incumbent  on  the 
minister,  in  both  books. 
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beforehand,  and  particularly  directs  that  this  list  shall  be  scruti¬ 
nized  by  the  elders  of  the  church.  And  we  know  this  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  churches  elsewhere.  The  phraseology  of  the 
confirmation  service  also,  “They  have  been  instructed  in  the 
word  of  God,”  &c.,  is  a  reflection  of  the  same  thought. 

v. 

It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  the  conviction  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  grounded  on  the  Word  of  God,  that, 

1.  In  admitting  to  the  Holy  Supper  the  Church  deals  with 
separate  communicants ,  and  not  with  bodies  of  men,  nor  with 
persons  as  representative  of  certain  bodies. 

2.  As  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  we  are  not  to  use  the 
Holy  Sacraments  as  signs  of  courtesy  and  kindly  feeling ;  but 
agreeably  to  their  institution,  i.  e.  primarily,  in  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  as  an  application  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 

3.  The  Church  is  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  the  abso¬ 
lution  offered  and  applied  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Supper.  And, 

4.  She  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  peril  of  those,  to  whom, 
through  the  lack  of  her  instruction,  the  Holy  Supper  may  bring 
condemnation. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

I.  BIBLICAL. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  M.  A.,  D.  D., 
Master  of  University  College,  Durham  ;  Author  of  “The  Church  and 
the  Early  Fathers,  etc.  pp.  435.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son.  On  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  here  another  volume  of  “The  Expositor’s  Bible.”  Abetter 
title,  one  more  clearly  indicating  the  character  of  the  work,  would  be 
“A  Series  of  Expository  Lectures.”  Instead  of  going  to  every  term 
and  phrase  that  require  elucidation  the  authors  give  chapters  on  topics 
in  the  order  followed  by  the  sacred  writers,  employing  certain  verses  as 
texts,  but  by  no  means  covering  the  whole  ground  and  sometimes  omit¬ 
ting  very  important  passages.  On  1  Timothy,  for  instance,  Dr.  Plum¬ 
mer  discusses  Chap.  1  :  The  character  and  genuineness  of  the  pastoral 
epistles.  Chap.  11.  :  Timothy  the  beloved  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  Chap, 
in. :  The  Gnostic  problem,  with  vs.  2,  3,  for  a  text.  Chap.  iv.  :  The 
moral  teaching  of  the  Gnostics  as  touched  in  vs.  8-1 1,  passing  by  vs. 
5-7,  although  the  observation  “the  end  of  the  commandment  is  char¬ 
ity,”  etc.,  is  vital  to  the  apostle’s  argument.  Chap.  v.  treats  of  the 
Lord’s  compassion,  as  exhibited  in  vs.  12-14,  and  chap.  vi.  of  the 
propnecies  on  Timothy,  vs.  17-20,  to  the  neglect  of  the  precious  excla¬ 
mation  “This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ;  of  whom  I  am  chief.” 
To  the  neglect  of  this  may  be  ascribed  in  part  the  author’s  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  several  phrases  which  grow  directly  out  of  it.  The  “insolence” 
expressed  by  v(5pi6rr)l>  imparts  very  much  more  than  “arrogant  de¬ 
light,”  or  satisfaction,  in  the  infliction  of  pain  on  Christians.  It  is  per¬ 
sonal  scorn  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  had  held  him  in  derision. 
This  fully  brings  out  the  climax  ;  blasphemer,  persecutor,  despiser.  He 
had  traduced  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  sought  the  destruction  of  his  cause, 
had  viewed  him  with  feelings  of  contemptuous  insolence.  And  so  the 
author  misses  Paul’s  powerful  representation  of  the  magnitude  of  divine 
mercy.  Having  shown  what  was  formerly  his  unmitigated  scorn  for  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  having  thus  fixed  on  himself  a  guilt  never  surpassed 
by  any  sinner  he  obtained  mercy  that  in  him  “Jesus  Christ  might  show 
forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter 
believe.”  Paul  held  his  pardon  as  the  chief  of  sinners  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  might  serve  as  a  monument  of  infinite  mercy.  Of  course 
no  commentary  gives  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  every  passage,  and 
it  is  well  that  such  is  the  case.  There  is  at  best  too  much  dependence 
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on  human  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  too  little  study  of 
the  Bible  itself.  A  superior  attraction  of  this  “Expositor’s  Bible,”  is  the 
consecutive  reading  which  it  offers,  a  feature  in  which  this  volume  par¬ 
ticularly  excels  by  its  literary  merits  and  its  historical  learning. 

The  following  page  is  a  fair  specimen  :  “It  is  evident  from  this  pas¬ 
sage  (1  Tim.  ii.  :  8-12),  as  from  1  Cor.  xiv.,  that  in  this  primitive  wor¬ 
ship  great  freedom  was  allowed.  There  is  no  Bishop,  President,  or 
Elder,  to  whom  the  right  of  leading  the  service  or  uttering  the  prayers 
and  thansgivings  is  reserved.  This  duty  and  privilege  is  shared  by  all 
the  males  alike.  In  the  recently  discovered  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  nothing  is  said  as  to  who  is  to  offer  the  prayers,  of  which  cer¬ 
tain  forms  are  given.  It  is  merely  §tated  that  in  addition  to  these  forms 
extempore  prayer  may  be  offered  by  “the  prophets.”  And  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr  mentions  that  a  similar  privilege  was  allowed  to  “the  President”  of 
the  congregation  according  to  his  ability.  Thus  we  seem  to  trace  a 
gradual  increase  of  strictness,  a  development  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
very  natural  under  the  circumstances.  First,  all  the  men  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  are  allowed  to  conduct  public  worship  as  here  and  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians.  Then  the  right  of  adding  to  the  prescribed  forms  is  restricted 
to  the  prophets,  as  in  the  Didache.  Next,  this  right  is  reserved  to  the 
presiding  minister,  as  in  Justin  Martyr.  And,  lastly,  free  prayer  is 
abolished  altogether.” 

Dr.  Plummer’s  treatment  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
connection  with  1  Tim  3  :  1-10,  will  be  satisfactory  to  very  few.  He 
assumes  quite  too  much  for  those  who  repudiate  the  divine  right  of 
Episcopacy  and  his  concessions  on  the  other  hand  are  probably  too  lib¬ 
eral  for  those  wTho  contend  for  that  divine  right.  But  he  confirms  once 
more  the  fact,  which  Protestants  have  been  singularly  slow  to  recognize, 
that  the  champions  of  sacerdotalism  are  quite  content  with  ecclesiastical 
tradition  as  authority.  “God’s  providence  ordained  that  the  universal 
form  of  church  government  should  be  the  Episcopal  form  and  should 
continue  to  be  such;  and  for  us  it  adds  little  to  its  authority  to  know 
that  the  way  in  which  it  became  universal  was  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  and  influence  of  apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  that  episcopacy  was 
established  i)idepende',itly  of  apostolic  influence  would  detract  very  little 
from  its  accummulated  authority.”  “It  makes  no  practical  difference 
either  to  add,  or  not  to  add,  to  an  authority  which  is  already  ample.” 

It  is  hardly  unfair  to  conclude  from  this  that  churchmen  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  claim  of  having  their  theory  supported  by  the  Scriptures. 
Having  another  “authority  which  is  already  ample,”  they  can  afford  to 
be  serene  as  to  the  outcome  of  enquiries  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  various  infant  Churches  from  A.  D.  85  to  A.  D.  185. 

It  occurs  to  the  reviewer  also  that  if  “God’^s  providence  has  ordained 
that  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government  should  continue  to  be  the 
universal  form,”  it  is  high  time  for  providence  to  look  after  the  great  mass 
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of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Europe  and  America,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  acting  for  some  centuries  in  defiance  of  its  decrees. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  G.  Findlay,  B.  A., 

Headingly  College,  Leeds,  pp.  461.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 

Son.  On  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  gem  of  “The  Expositor’s  Bible.”  It  is  a  splendid  reflex 
of  the  most  precious  of  the  apostolic  writings.  The  author  has  mani¬ 
festly  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  as  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life,  as  the  most  potent  factor  of  its . 
revival  in  the  16th  Century,  as  the  charter  of  Evangelical  faith.  “Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  put  it  to  his  lips  as  a  trumpet  to  blow  the  reveille  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  His  famous  commentary  on  it  summoned  enslaved  Christen¬ 
dom  to  recover  “the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.”  It 
was  through  his  absorption  of  this  Epistle  that  “the  spirit  of  Paul  lived 
again  in  Luther,  as  in  no  other  since  the  apostle’s  day.” 

Familiar  with  the  methods  and  import  of  historical  criticism  Prof. 
Findlay  also  brings  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  value  of  this  Epistle  as 
the  key  of  New  Testament  Apologetics.  It  forms  with  the  Roman  and 
Corinthian  Letters  a  solid,  impregnable  quaternion,  supplying  a  fixed 
starting-point  and  an  indubitable  test  for  the  examination  of  the  critical 
questions  belonging  to  the  Apostolic  age.  “Whatever  else  may  be 
disputed,  it  is  agreed  that  there  was  an  Apostle  Paul,  who  wrote  these 
four  epistles  to  certain  Christian  societies  gathered  out  of  heathenism, 
communities  numerous,  widely  scattered,  and  containing  men  of  ad¬ 
vanced  intelligence  ;  and  this  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Every  critic  must  reckon  with  this  fact.  The  most  sceptical 
criticism  makes  a  respectful  pause  before  our  Epistle.”  And  granting 
to  the  inferences  of  the  Tubingen  criticism  their  utmost  weight,  “they 
still  have  the  testimony  of  Paul  to  the  supernatural  character  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  substantially  intact.” 

Marked  by  vigorous,  fresh  and  lucid  thought,  and  by  an  earnest, 
evangelical  tone,  the  work  is  to  be  commended  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament. 

Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R. 

S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Author  of  “The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,”  etc. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  pp.  606.  New  York:  Harper  & 

Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 

The  works  of  Prof.  Dawson  have  the  rare  excellence  of  emanating 
from  an  eminent  specialist  in  his  department  of  science,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a  firm  and  reverent  believer  in  the  Book  of  books  and  who 
under  the  promptings  of  his  faith  uses  the  treasures  of  his  discoveries 
and  labors  for  the  enrichment  of  our  understanding  of  the  sacred  ora¬ 
cles.  A  few  years  ago  he  made  a  tour  of  Italy,  Egypt  and  Syria  with 
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the  special  aim  of  studying  such  points  in  the  geology  and  physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  those  countries  as  might  throw  light  on  their  ancient  history, 
and  especially  on  the  history  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  result  of 
these  personal  observations  is  comprised  in  the  present  volume.  The 
several  subjects  discussed  have  been  arranged  under  the  districts  exam¬ 
ined,  beginning  with  Italy  and  ending  with  Palestine,  while  under  each 
head  subjects  relating  to  geology  and  to  prehistoric  and  historic  human 
periods  have  been  grouped  together  in  a  way  that  renders  them  at  once 
intelligible  and  interesting.  It  is  a  volume  that  will  fascinate  and  in¬ 
struct  alike  the  student  of  Science  and  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  , 

The  geological  maps  and  numerous  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  Geology  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  have  peculiar  value  for 
the  specialist. 


II.  THEOLOGICAL 

The  Beginnings  of  Ethics.  By  Rev.  Carrol  Cutler,  U.  D.,  Formerly 
President  of  Western  Reserve  College,  pp.  324.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  £on.  On  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  book  on  Ethics  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author’s  lectures  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  classroom.  As  the  title  indicates  it  treats  rather 
of  ethical  origins  than  of  the  details  of  ethical  philosophy  and  practice; 
it  is  genetic  rather  than  constructive  in  its  method,  yet  it  contains  at 
the  same  time  an  interesting  exhibit  of  ethical  principles  in  general. 

The  intuitional  theory  is  maintained.  Duty  is  the  innate  law  of  the 
soul.  Students  will,  however,  find  opposing  theories  correctly  pre¬ 
sented.  The  author  is  too  much  of  a  master  in  this  science  to  be  guilty 
of  the  affectation  of  novelty,  but  his  argument  is  maintained  with  strik¬ 
ing  system  and  with  much  ability,  and  the  work  is  marked  throughout 
by  learning,  thoroughness,  fairness  and  transparency  of  thought.  It 
will  no  doubt  make  its  way  as  a  text-book,  but  it  will  also  prove  a  stim¬ 
ulating  volume  to  all  readers  who  are  interested  in  questions  touching 
the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  mankind. 

Historical  a)id  Systematic  Theology.  By  Revere  Franklin  Weidner, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  Ills.  Rock  Island  :  Augustana  Book  Concern,  pp.  121.  1889. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  author’s  work  on  Theological  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  and  Methodology,  and  covers  the  two  divisions  indicated  in 
the  title.  The  work  is  intended  not  only  to  mark  out  for  the  student 
the  various  topics,  in  their  order  and  dependence,  which  form  the  course 
of  study  in  these  divisions  in  theology,  but  to  direct  him  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated.  Like  the  volume  on  Exegetical 
Theology,  this  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  in  fixing  essential  dis- 
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tinctions  and  regulative  outlines  on  the  mind.  The  author  has  to  a 
great  degree  followed  Hagenbach  and  the  manuscript  lectures  of  Dr. 
Krauth.  Deviations,  however,  appear.  Some  divisions  and  statements 
are  open  to  criticism.  Very  objectionable  is  the  proposed  arrangement 
which  would  remove  from  Soteriology  its  subjective  side  and  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Worthy  of  quotation  and  remembrance  are  the  au¬ 
thor’s  words  in  connection  with  the  topic  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy 
and  the  notion  of  “fundamental  error  “Our  Lutheran  Church  has  al¬ 
ways  distinguished  between  the  heresy  which  is  stamped  by  the  official 
condemnation  of  universal  Christendom,  and  that  on  which  she  alone  has 
set  the  seal  of  condemnation.  Any  practice  which  puts  absolutely  on  the 
same  level  the  heretic  who  denies  the  whole  faith,  and  the  person  who  is 
simply  in  error  as  regards  a  part  of  it — which  so  identifies  the  name  Luth¬ 
eran  as  absolutely  equivalent  to  the  name  Christian, — is  thoroughly  un- 
Lutheran.”  m.  v. 


III.  PRACTICAL. 

The  Divine  Liturgy .  Being  the  Order  for  Holy  Communion  Historic¬ 
ally,  Doctrinally,  and  Devotionally  set  forth  in  Fifty  Portions.  By 
Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Ely,  &c.  pp.  414. 
New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 

No  publication  of  greater  interest  to  our  readers  has  appeared  this 
season  than  this  treatise  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Service  which 
constitute  the  Order  for  Holy  Communion,  called  in  our  Common  Ser¬ 
vice,  The  Order  of  Morning  Service  or  The  Communion.  The  author’s 
doctrinal  standpoint  is  very  far  removed  from  the  Lutheran.  He  mis¬ 
represents  at  least  one  important  truth  held  by  the  Lutheran  Church, 
he  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Anglican  Church 
to  the  Lutheran  Liturgies  and  he  discusses  the  respective  formulas  with 
reference  to  their  use  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  yet  as  these  forms 
are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  of  the  Lutheran  Liturgies  and  as 
the  author  traces  them  one  by  one  to  the  incipient  life  of  Christianity 
and  shows  the  historic  continuity  of  Christian  worship,  as  well  as  the 
rationale  of  each  part  and  the  modifications  through  which  it  has  passed, 
the  study  of  his  work  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Common  Service  now  being  introduced  in  many 
churches. 

As  some  have  sought  to  create  prejudice  against  the  results  of  the 
Joint-Committee’s  labors  because  they  reproduce  the  pure  Liturgies  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  have  called  this  an  attempt  to  German¬ 
ize  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country,  it  is  somewhat  interesting  to 
have  an  eminent  English  scholar  confirm  the  claim  that  the  Common 
Service  represents  “in  its  order  and  the  great  body  of  its  contents  the 
pure  Service  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  West  from  the  earliest 
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times;  it  embraces  all  the  essentials  of  worship  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  Church.”  Canon  Luckock  says  on  this  point  :  “Ev¬ 
ery  one  of  the  great  elemental  features  of  the  Eucharistic  worship  of 
the  Early  Church  has  survived  throughout,  even  under  the  paralyzing 
overgrowths  of  mediaeval  times.  In  form  and  feature — not  perhaps  in 
the  same  proportions  but  at  least  in  outline — the  Liturgy  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  one  with  the  Liturgies  of  the  second  and  third.”  And 
those,  be  it  remembered,  were  the  golden  centuries  of  the  Church. 
The  revival  known  as  the  Reformation  was  a  return  to  the  worship  as 
well  as  to  the  life  of  the  Church’s  best  days. 

The  writer  of  this  finds  special  gratification  in  the  endorsement  by 
this  Anglican,  of  the  historic  position  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  Con¬ 
secration-office.  This  was  the  only  question  on  which  the  General  Syn¬ 
od's  Committee  joined  issue  with  the  stand  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  other  Committees,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  about  “be¬ 
ing  in  a  hopless  minority.”  And  even  on  this  question  the  former 
Committee  was- not  “outvoted,”  but  the  force  of  their  claim  was  recog¬ 
nized,  and  while  the  Consensus  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  other 
Committees  in  placing  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  the  Words  of  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  privilege  was  granted  to  the  General  Synod’s  Committee  to 
have  it  follow  the  Verba.  Canon  Luckock,  in  speaking  of  its  use  in  this 
connection  “from  the  very  first,’  says:  “Its  position  was  almost  invar¬ 
iably  at  the  close  of 'the  Consecration-Office,  which  in  primitive  times 
comprised  Intercessions  and  Oblation.  S.  Augustine  says  that  as  re¬ 
gards  ‘the  prayers  repeated  while  that  which  is  on  the  Holy  Table  is 
blessed,  hallowed  and  broken  for  distribution,  nearly  every  Church  con¬ 
cludes  them  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.’  ” 

However  learned  or  sound  our  English  brethren  on  the  matter  of 
worship,  they  are  sure  to  nod  when  they  enter  the  domain  of  dogma. 
This  and  the  fact  generally  acknowledged  that  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  a  Church  are  somehow  never  stated  correctly  by  those  of  another 
faith,  must  account  for  the  author’s  gross  misstatement  of  the  Lutheran 
view  of  the  Reality  of  Christ’s  Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  Misled  like 
so  many  others  by  the  false  designation  “Consubstantiation, ”  he  holds 
that  the  view  “broached  by  Luther”  is  that  “after  Consecration  the 
substance  of  the  Lord’s  Body  co-exists  by  fusion  with  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine” — as  wine  and  water  when  poured  into  the  same  ves¬ 
sel,  “mingle  together  and  become  a  third  substance  composed  of  the 
two.”  This  view  he  of  course  condemns,  since  among  other  things  “it 
introduces  the  idea  of  a  physical  or  material  change.”  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  define  “the  Catholic  doctrine”  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
blundering  term  gives  what  every  Lutheran  will  recognize  as  the  doctrine 
of  his  Church.  Closing  with  the  declaration  that  “though  remaining 
distinct  the  two  parts  are,  in  a  manner  incomprehensible  to  finite  minds, 
sacramentally  united,  so  that  what  we  receive  is  bread  and  wine,  and  is 
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at  the  same  time  Christ’s  Body  and  Blood,”  he  appeals  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  then  to  the  Fathers  and  Primitive  Litur¬ 
gies  and  finally  to  the  Formularies  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  If  he 
would  substitute  for  the  latter,  the  Formularies  of  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  his  statement  would  be  the  truth  exactly. 

Sermons  by  the  Ven.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Archdeacon  of 

Westminster,  pp.  - .  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  London: 

Swan.  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  noted  preachers 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  His  sermons  have  a  ring  in  them  that  makes 
them  as  pleasant  and  interesting  to  read  as  it  would  be  to  hear  them 
from  the  living  voice.  While  the  eye  or  the  ear  drinks  in  such  sermons 
one  forgets  the  speaker,  whoever  he  may  be.  Farrar,  though  some¬ 
times  charged  with  swerving  from  vital  doctrine,  has  the  marks  of  a 
true  prophet  in  this  that  he  combines  with  a  keen  penetration  of  the 
wants  of  our  age  a  deep  insight  into  God’s  truth,  and  with  burning  elo¬ 
quence  holds  forth  the  Gospel  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  human  ills. 
Among  the  eighteen  sermons  of  the  volume,  which  forms  one  of  “The 
Contemporary  Pulpit  Library,”  are  “Christian  Responsibility,”  “The 
Might  of  the  Spirit,”  “Christianity  Triumphant,”  and  “The  Regener¬ 
ation  of  the  World.”  The  latter  ought  to  be  reprinted  in  cheap  pam¬ 
phlet  form  and  scattered  broadcast  by  the  mission  boards  of  the  various 
denominations.  It  is  a  powerful  plea  for  the  claims  of  the  heathen  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  Ten  Commandments.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  George  Dana  Boardman,  Author  of 
“Studies  in  the  Creative  Week,”  “Studies  in  the  Model  Prayer,”  &c. 
pp.  378.  Philadelphia  :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

Preeminent  as  was  the  compliment  of  an  invitation  from  the  Provost 
and  Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  deliver 
before  the  students  “a  Series  of  Sunday  Afternoon  Addresses  upon  Re¬ 
ligious  topics,”  Dr.  Boardman  stood  in  no  need  of  such  a  compliment 
in  order  to  be  enrolled  among  the  distinguished  pulpit  divines  of  our 
country.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  preacher  of  wide  learning, 
fresh  thought,  polished  style  and  popular  eloquence,  and  the  successive 
volumes  of  his  publications  are  among  the  best  of  our  religious  litera¬ 
ture. 

For  the  topics  of  his  discourses  before  the  University  he  selected  the 
“Ten  Commandments.”  Large  congregations  were  in  attendance,  made 
up  in  the  main  of  intelligent  hearers,  including  many  eminent  scholars. 
One  of  his  hearers  has  appropriately  observed:  “The  subject  of  the 
discoures  is  not  merely  the  ‘Ten  Commandments;’  it  is  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  as  transformed  upon  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  ;  the  Ten 
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Commandments  as  illuminated  by  the  life  of  the  Great  Teacher.”  He 
is  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  to  which  the  Commandments  point. 
Not  much  effort  is  expended  upon  critical  questions  or  historical  fea¬ 
tures  associated  with  the  Decalogue,  but  having  the  mind  and  con¬ 
science  of  a  Christian  minister,  Dr.  B.  employs  the  Tables  of  the  Law 
to  unfold  the  principles  of  Christian  morality  and  that  with  a  clear  and 
timely  application  to  the  public  and  private  sins  of  the  day. 

His  views  of  the  character  and  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  are  not 
tinctured  with  any  Puritanic  flavor.  He  speaks  of  “the  Jewish  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Sinaitic  Sabbath.”  “Indeed,  if  we  base  the  Sabbath  on  the 
Decalogue,  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  Saturday,  and 
inflict  the  Mosaic  penalty  of  death  for  Sabbath-breaking.”  Paul  was 
wont  to  insist  on  a  strict  observance  of  all  practical  duties,  “and  yet  in 
all  his  extant  letters  there  seems  to  be  but  one  solitary  allusion  to  the 
Mosaic  sabbath  ;  and  even  then  he  classifies  it  with  the  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances  which  had  been  abolished.”  “All  this  shows  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  an  ordinance  in  the  letter  was  Jewish  ;  and  as  such,  local  and 
temporary.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sabbath  as  a  necessity,  or  nature’s 
Sabbath,  is  human  ;  and  as  such,  as  universal  and  abiding  as  man.  The 
Law-giver  greater  than  Moses  raises  the  Sabbath  “from  a  Jewish  ordi¬ 
nance  to  a  human  necessity.”  “And  just  because  the  Son  of  man  dis¬ 
enthrals  the  Jewish  seventh  day,  my  Christian  freedom  binds  me  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  even  more  conscientiously  than  did  the  ancient  Jew.” 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preaching.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Ker, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Training  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Macewen.  Introduction  by  Rev.  W. 
M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  pp.  407.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son.  On  sale  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

There  will  be  general  regret  among  the  readers  of  this  volume  that  it 
does  not  cover  the  whole  history  of  preaching.  After  dealing  in  the 
first  eight  lectures  with  a  general  historical  review  of  the  pulpit  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  beginning  with  the  ancestry  of  preaching  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  remaining  twelve  Lectures  are  occupied  exclusively 
with  the  German  pulpit  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  More  space 
is  accorded  to  Luther  than  to  any  other,  and  the  author  pronounces  him 
“the  greatest  preacher  of  his  own  or  of  later  times,”  and  maintains 
that  “the  Church  of  Christ  bears  the  mark  of  his  personality  as  of  none 
other  since  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed.”  After  him  come  ap¬ 
preciative  and  instructive  sketches  of  Hyperius,  Valentine  Andrea, 
Arndt,  the  Gerhards,  Spener,  Francke,  Bengel,  and  the  modern  lumin¬ 
aries,  Claus  Harms,  Schleiermacher,  Stier,  Krummacher,  Louis  Harms, 
Beck,  including  such  living  representatives  of  the  German  pulpit  as 
Gerok,  Luthardt,  Uhlhorn  and  Kogel.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
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English  work  has  given  so  full  and  satisfactory  a  view  of  German 
preachers.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Ker’s  lectures  to  his  students  on  the 
Scotch,  Puritan  and  French  pulpit,  were  not  sufficiently  written  out  to 
admit  of  publication.  This  is  therefore  a  volume  of  peculiar  interest 
to  Lutherans  and  their  estimate  of  it  can  be  inferred  by  its  introduction 
as  a  text-book  in  the  homiletical  department  of  the  Seminary  at  Get¬ 
tysburg.  But  let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  book  has  the  av¬ 
erage  qualities  of  a  text-book.  It  forms  delightful  and  inspiring  read¬ 
ing.  Conveying  important  instructions  in  the  form  of  concrete  and 
distinguished  personal  examples,  and  written  in  a  style  that  falls  scarcely 
below  the  brilliant,  the  volume  is  likely  to  win  popular  favor  with  cleri¬ 
cal  readers  and  in  fact  with  all  who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  superb. 

New  Testament  Conversions .  A  Series  of  Sermons.  By  Rev.  G.  H. 
Gerberding,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  English  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  Fargo,  Dakota,  Author  of  “The  Way  of  Salvation  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.”  pp.  283.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Board  of 
Publication. 

Where  a  coward  holds  the  pulpit  and  learns  that  “his  Church,  his 
faith  and  his  people  have  been  rudely  attacked  and  slandered,”  he  is 
wont  to  accommodate  himself  to  sectarian  prejudice  and  to  trim  his 
sails  for  the  popular  breeze.  Rev.  Gerberding  has  adopted  a  nobler 
course.  Reared  in  the  midst  of  revivalistic  surroundings  and  having 
his  lot  as  a  preacher  cast  among  proselyting  zealots  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  “either  to  give  way  or  to  defend  himself  and  his  faith.”  A  soldier 
of  Christ  could  not  falter  in  determining  which  course  to  adopt. 

Making  first  a  thorough  study  and  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
of  conversion  and  experimental  religion  he  discovered  more  and  more 
that  his  Church  holds,  confesses  and  teaches  on  this  point  the  pure 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  “And  the  Scriptural  doctrine,”  he  found  fur¬ 
thermore,  “meets  every  difficulty,  clears  away  all  doubt,  harmonizes 
seeming  contradictions  between  divine  sovereignty  and  human  respon¬ 
sibility,  giving  all  the  glory  to  God,  and  laying  all  the  responsibility  on 
man.” 

The  result  of  these  studies  is  the  series  of  sermons  comprised  in  this 
book.  It  is  a  timely  volume,  entering  a  field  which  has  not  been  over¬ 
worked  of  late,  and  is  likely  to  have  a  demand  similar  to  the  author’s 
work  on  “The  Way  of  Salvation,”  the  most  successful  publication  ever 
issued  by  the  Lutheran  Board. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  excludes  the  more  extended  notice  we 
had  prepared. 
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IV.  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Lathi  Dictionary  for  Schools.  By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  Editor 
of  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary.  8vo.  pp.  1191.  $6.00.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Ever  studious  of  promoting  the  most  approved  methods  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  best  facilities  in  the  line  of  educational  Text-Books,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  requested  the  author  ten  years  ago  to  bring  out  an  abridgement 
of  their  Latin  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  schools.  Believing  that  an  in¬ 
dependent  work  could  be  made  to  answer  better  the  wants  of  pupils  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Latin  authors  commonly  read  in  schools,  Dr. 
Lewis  formed  a  detailed  plan  for  this  and  submitted  it  to  the  judgment 
of  a  number  of  eminent  scholars  and  successful  teachers.  The  outcome 
of  this  consultation  and  cooperation  is  in  the  fullest  sense  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  original  Lexicon,  a  work  without  precedent  or  parallel,  exhib¬ 
iting  the  ripest  scholarship  and  the  most  perfect  methods  of  instruction. 
The  author  declines  to  call  it  a  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
proposes  it  only  as  a  “Dictionary  for  Schools.”  It  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
plain  every  word  or  phrase  in  Latin  books  commonly  read  in  schools, 
including  the  entire  works  of  Terence,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Nepos, 
Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Phaedrus,  and  Curtius,  the  Cataline  and 
Tugurtha  of  Sallust,  and  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  The 
readers  of  other  authors  are  referred  to  a  larger  work.  But  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  average  curriculum  of  Latin  in  American 
colleges  we  judge  that  the  cases  are  exceptional  where  a  lexicon  of 
wider  range  is  required.  The  typography  is  delightful.  As  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  appreciation  by  the  most  competent  judges  we  may  add  that 
it  has  been  accepted  in  advance  by  the  Clarendon  Press  of  Oxford  and 
adopted  among  their  publications.  It  is  accordingly  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  official  patronage  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Our  English.  By  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhet¬ 
oric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University,  pp.  245.  New  York  :  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers. 

This  book,  it  may  be  said  considerately,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Its  introduction  in  our  schools  and  colleges  would  render  inestimable 
service  to  literature  and  we  believe  to  morals.  The  author  discusses 
our  English  in  Schools,  in  Colleges,  in  Newspapers  and  Novels,  in  the 
Pulpit,  and  finally  Colloquial  English.  He  is  not  in  love  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  rigor  of  rules  that  bring  the  speaker  or  writer’s  language 
into  notice  while  they  divert  attention  from  his  thought.  He  has  no 
patience  with  the  schoolmaster  who  teaches  his  pupils  to  despise  the 
words  qf  daily  life  and  to  affect  the  vulgar  finery  of  those  who  talk 
about  culinary  department,  hymeneal  altar,  lower  limbs,  casket  for  the 
remains  of  the  departed,  &c. 
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We  confess  that  we  have  never  read  any  book  with  greater  pleasure. 
The  reader  feels  that  he  is  held  by  a  master,  and  not  only  are  his  intel¬ 
lectual  tastes  constantly  sharpened  but  his  moral  sense  feels  invigorated. 
There  is  so  much  practical  wit  and  force  on  every  page  that  one  almost 
forgets  the  interests  of  literature  in  the  thought  of  more  important  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  incidentally  forced  upon  his  notice.  Take  the  following 
specimen  which  commends  itself  to  college  professors  and  all  teachers 
of  youth  :  “Every  teacher  will  decide  for  himself  how  to  stimulate  his 
pupils.  The  means  are  as  various  as  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  idi- 
osyncracies  of  human  nature.  What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another’s 
poison.  In  all  cases,  and  under  all  conditions,  the  one  thing  needful  is 
that  the  teacher  should  have  the  power  to  awaken  interest  and  inspire 
enthusiasm.  If  he  does  not  throw  himself  into  his  work,  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  will  be  cold.  They  must  catch  fire  from  him.”  If  the  au¬ 
thor  could  only  tell  us  how  to  get  the  fire  into  the  wooden  or  icy  gro- 
fessor  ! 

Seid Stark  in  dem  Herrn.  Worte  freundlicher  Errinnerung  an  unsere 
christlichen  Junglinge.  pp.  93.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Lutherischer  Con¬ 
cordia  Verlag. 

Another  of  the  Vest  Pocket  Series  of  German  juveniles  carefully  ex¬ 
purgated  by  competent  hands  in  the  Missouri  Synod. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Rise  of  Christian  Associations .  An  Address  by  Rev.  William 
R.  Taylor,  of  the  Brick  Church,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Erstes  Lesebuch  fur  Evangelisch-Lutherische  Schulen  is  a  model  of  a 
text-book.  A  pity  it  is  that  we  do  not  have  more  of  the  schools  for 
which  such  books  are  designed. 

Geschichte  des  Co7icordia  Collegiums  des  Evang.  Luth.  Synode  von 
Missouri,  Ohio,  u.  a  St.  zu  Fortwayne,  Ind.  A  memorial  of  the  Jubilee 
of  his  Alma  Mater  by  a  Concordianer.  pp.  72. 

Synodal-Bericht.  Verhandlungen  des  Siidlichen  Districts  of  the 
Synod  of  Missouri.  The  three  publications  are  from  the  Concordia 
Verlag,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ARTICLE  i. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD  IN 

INDIA  AND  HER  WORK. 

By  Rev.  L.  B.  Wolf,  M.  A.,  Guntur,  India. 

It  is  now  almost  fifty  years  since  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
General  Synod  began  her  missionary  work  at  Guntur.  It  can 
certainly  be  no  question  of  indifference  to  the  friend  of  the 
mission,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lover  of  Christ,  to  inquire  into 
the  history,  advances  made,  work  already  accomplished,  and  to 
be  yet  accomplished — to  ascertain  the  real  victories  won — the 
souls  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  cross  in  this  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  Church’s  missionary  activity.  The  struggles  into 
life  of  any  activity,  it  matters  not  how  narrow  its  sphere,  must 
always  be  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful  man.  And,  surely,  when 
we  remember  the  early  life  of  our  missionary  church,  the  hin¬ 
drances  against  which  she  made  her  way,  the  small  means  at 
her  command,  the  fewness  of  the  laborers  with  whom  she  was 
supplied,  the  steady  opposition  of  the  surrounding  heathen  mass, 
and  the  many  other  discouragements  against  which  she  had  to 
contend  in  this  caste-ridden  and  gospel-despising  land,  her  strug¬ 
gle  into  a  vigorous  life  must  be  fraught  with  much  interest  to 
the  student  of  events  and  the  lover  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Many  a  hard  blow  had  to  be  struck,  and  many  a  sacrifice  made, 
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before  the  mission  gained  its  present  foothold ;  and  yet  greater 
devotion  and  zeal  must  yet  be  shown  by  the  Church  before  In¬ 
dia  shall  be  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance. 

That  man  of  apostolic  fire,  who  alone  and  with  none  but 
Christ  to  lean  upon,  began  the  work  at  Guntur  in  1842,  has 
gone  to  his  long  home  and  well-earned  rest ;  but  his  name  still 
lingers  lovingly  and  lives  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Church,  with  a  freshness  that  grows  lovelier  as 
they  near  the  other  shore,  to  meet  him  by  whom  they  were 
shepherded  and  led  out  of  heathen  bondage  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Father  Heyer  lives.  It  were  a  needless 
task  to  write  his  life  of  patient,  faithful  endeavor.  First,  at  Gun¬ 
tur,  and  afterward  at  Rajamundry,  when  the  work  was  in  its 
infancy  and  the  difficulties  greatest,  that  grand  missionary,  whom 
Dr.  E.  J.  Wolf,  in  his  “One  Hundred  Years  Ago,”*  cails  “the 
ideal  of  a  Christian  missionary,  who  for  sixty  years  rendered 
incalculable  services  to  his  Church  both  in  this  country  and 
in  India,”  stood  at  his  post  under  circumstances  when  weaker 
hearts  would  have  faltered,  and  less  faithful  and  hopeful  ones 
would  have  been  so  discouraged  as  to  have  given  up  battle ;  and 
yet  he,  against  the  might  of  a  heathen  world,  in  Christ’s  name  ' 
and  strength,  bore  his  sturdy  testimony  to  the  Gospel  and  Christ’s 
power  to  save,  until  his  advancing  age  and  feeble  health  com¬ 
pelled  him  reluctantly  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  work  to  other 
hands.  With  what  heroism  he  carried  forward  the  work,  with 
what  fearlessness  and  apostolic  singleness  of  aim  he  followed 
his  convictions,  it  is  not  our  purpose  fully  to  relate ;  and  yet, 
that  others  may  see  something  of  the  measure  of  his  spirit  and 
devotion,  and  be  led  to  something  of  a  like  courage  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  an  incident  or  two  of 
his  life. 

The  largest  success  with  which  Father  Heyer  met  was  in  our 
Palnad  field,  about  60  miles  from  Guntur.  In  his  day  (and  now 
too)  it  was  regarded  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  our  district. 
And  although  Englishmen  and  Americans  have  lived  there  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  (notably  Rev.  J.  H.  Harpster),  still  it  is 
a  little  like  entering  the  Dark  Continent  to  live  there  during 
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some  months  of  the  year.  Jungle  fevers  of  the  fiercest  kind 
and  the  most  fatal  miasmas  are  prevalent.  What  is  bad  now, 
was  certainly  much  worse  in  our  pioneer’s  day,  as  the  country 
was  far  less  opened  up.  But  nothing  hindered  by  all  this,  when 
he  sees  necessity  for  his  presence  there,  he  faces  the  situation 
like  a  true  soldier  would  a  deadly  battery,  and  when  duty  gave 
him  his  call  through  the  success  of  his  work  there,  he  manfully 
stood  to  his  post,  and  though  death  should  meet  him  there,  he 
does  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood ;  neither  counts  his  life 
dear  unto  himself.  Fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  situation, 
we  are  told,  he  made  every  arrangement  for  the  worst,  prepared 
for  his  death,  got  ready  his  grave,  bade  good-bye  to  his  friends, 
and  with  resolution  simple,  faithful  and  sublime,  carried  forward 
his  work  with  a  zeal,  faith  and  love,  which  were  his  con¬ 
stant  supports  and  made  him  triumphant  in  every  duty.  Death 
could  not  move  him.  And  when  in  God’s  goodness  he  lives 
through  it  all,  there  is  something  apostolic  and  sublime,  as  he 
leaves  that  field  of  his  “labors  many,”  and  stands  by  that  grave 
which  he  fully  expected  to  fill,  saying :  “Oh,  grave,  I  have 
conquered  thee ;  I  have  robbed  thee  of  thy  spoil :  to  God  be  all 
the  glory. 

But  fain  as  we  would  speak  of  this  noble  servant’s  labors, 
trials  and  victories,  it  is  not  the  purpose  at  this  time  to  do  so. 
His  mode  of  traveling  and  life  bear  marks  of  the  highest  self- 
sacrifice.  He  lived  and  traveled  more  like  an  Indian  ascetic 
than  like  an  American  missionary.  His  wants  were  few  and 
his  faith  was  large.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  physical  sacrifice  he  can  be  an  example  for  us  now. 
Things  have  greatly  changed  since  his  time.  To  live  on  such 
food  as  he  used,  to  travel  as  he  did,  would  doubtless  be  the 
death  of  most  of  us,  save  the  strongest.  It  seems  to  us  now, 
that  he  who  takes  care  of  his  health,  so  as  to  secure  his  best 
work,  who  grasps  the  full  force  of  the  fact  that  this  work  needs 
men  of  experience,  which  is  only  got  by  length  of  service  and 
patient  standing  at  one’s  post,  is  doing  more  for  the  real  ad¬ 
vancement  of  this  grand  work  than  he  who  throws  himself  with 
all  his  might  upon  the  enemy  and  heroically  pours  out  his  life 
for  the  cause.  Self-sacrifice  is  good,  is  noble,  no  doubt ;  but  pa- 
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tient,  persistent  effort  in  well-doing  are  better,  and  tell  more 
in  the  end. 

Father  Heyer  is  gone ;  the  work  he  started  remains ;  nay, 
has  grown  with  such  rapidity  and  to  such  dimensions  as  would 
fill  his  eyes  with  tears  of  joy,  could  he  but  see  it.  If  he  could 
scarcely  contain  himself,  upon  his  return  to  India  in  1869,  when 
he  sawr  the  progress  of  the  work  at  Guntur,  what  would  be  his 
feelings  now,  could  he  step  in  and  see  our  work  ?  But  does  he 
not?  Nay,  verily,  though  unseen  to  us,  he  sees  with  clearer 
eyes  than  were  he  in  the  flesh,  and  rejoices  at  what  God  has 
wrought  in  that  field  in  which  he  labored  two  and  more  years 
before  he  baptized  a  single  soul. 

But  we  turn  to  a  brief  survey  of  our  Lutheran  Church  in  In¬ 
dia  in  the  Krishna  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  need 
not  be  told  here  how  the  mission  which  consisted  up  to  1869 
of  the  Guntur  and  Rajamundry  fields,  was  split  in  two  at  the 
time  of  those  stormy  days  in  our  General  Synod’s  history,  dur¬ 
ing  and  following  the  Ft.  Wayne  decision.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  interesting  to  write  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  at  Ra¬ 
jamundry  when  that  field  had  to  be  left  to  others,  for  want  both 
of  men  and  means  to  carry  it  on  successfully ;  when  it  almost 
slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  our  Church,  and  would  have  done 
so  had  it  not  been  for  the  ready  hand  and  strong  heart  of  Father 
Heyer;  but  this  is  outside  of  our  purpose  at  present.  We  wish 
to  bring  the  light  upon  our  Guntur,  or  better,  Krishna  field,  and 
note  its  progress,  mode  of  work,  and  life ;  not  that  we  do  not 
rejoice  in  the  good  things  which  have  happened  and  are  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  Rajamundry  field.  Would  to  God  we  were  all 
happily  one  again ! 

The  work  of  our  Mission  Church  divides  itself  into  four 
heads:  (1)  School  or  Educational,  (2)  Medical,  (3)  Zenana,  and 
(4)  Evangelistic.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  no 
logical  division,  but  one  which  missionary  parlance  has  deemed 
sufficiently  accurate  to  designate  the  work  done.  It  must  at 
once  be  admitted  by  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  our  work 
that  these  divisions  are  not  strictly  accurate,  for  our  School,  Med¬ 
ical  and  Zertana,  are  each  and  all  evangelistic,  and  are  carried 
on  with  this  end  in  view  quite  as  much  as  that  which  goes 
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purely  under  that  head.  But  it  answers  our  purpose  to  use 
these  heads.  However,  in  mission  work  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  separate  the  secular  and  the  spiritual.  The  two  are  so  bound 
together,  so  act  and  react  on  the  missionary  that  he  can  only 
endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sanctify  the  former  and  make  his 
whole  work  an  honor  to  God  and  a  blessing  to  man.  He  may 
often  spend  as  much  time  in  teaching  a  man  to  be  prompt  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  some  ordinary  duty  as  he  does  to 
show  him  a  true  Christian  life ;  but  he  finds  himself  so  envir¬ 
oned  as  to  make  such  things  a  part  of  his  daily  life ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  struggle  that  he  can  rise  above  them.  A  man  must 
be  a  little  of  everything  to  be  a  successful  leader  in  our  mission 
church ;  must  try  to  use  every  gift  and  sanctify  every  labor  to 
her  good. 

I.  Our  educational  work  subdivides  itself  into  two  branches : 
Primary  and  College.  All  our  school  work  focalizes  into  our 
College,  with  the  exception  of  our  girls’  schools  under  our 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  College  stands  at 
the  centre,  and  the  whole  educational  work  of  the  Church  tends 
toward  it. 

The  primary  schools  in  the  outlying  villages  may  more  prop¬ 
erly  be  regarded  as  parochial  or  congregational  schools.  They 
form  part  and  parcel  of  the  village  church-life,  are  taught  by 
men  and  woman  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  are  open  to  heathen  and  Christian  alike,  become, 
hence,  an  evangelistic  agency  in  a  village,  bringing  scores  and 
hundreds  under  Christian  influence  who  would  otherwise  not  be 
reached.  The  simple  branches  are  taught,  together  with  the 
catechism  and  the  Bible.  To  be  sure  many  of  the  schools  are 
small,  poorly  attended,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  poorly  taught,  for 
teachers  are  the  things  most  needed  yet ;  but  still,  while  they 
may  rank  very  low  as  schools,  the  power  they  exert  cannot  be 
fully  estimated,  unless  one  consider  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
in  which  they  live.  The  government  helps  to  pay  the  upkeep 
with  a  grant  which  depends  upon  the  results  turned  out,  upon  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  government  inspector  ;  but  both,  on  account  of  the 
backwardness  of  education  and  the  lack  of  interest  of  parents  and 
their  poverty,  as  well  as  the  poor  teaching,  staff  as  yet  available, 
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the  grant  in  money  drawn  from  the  government  is  exceedingly 
small ;  and,  as  it  has  been  the  policy  to  give  half  to  the  success¬ 
ful  pupils,  the  main  burden  of  these  schools’  support  has  rested 
upon  the  mission.  The  encouraging  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  are  mixed  schools,  as  the  government  terms  it,  i.  e.  boys 
and  girls  read  together,  so  that  the  whole  church  is  benefited. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  part  of  the  expense  of  these 
schools  must  come  out  of  our  mission  treasury ;  and  while  it  is 
true  that  we  pay  the  teachers  very  small  salaries,*  the  whole 
number  of  the  schools  being  pretty  large,  the  cost  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  scheme  is  a  considerable  drain  on  our  funds.  It  is  but 
just  to  say  that,  where 'the  people  can,  they  are  very  willing  to 
supplement  the  mission’s  allowance  by  gifts  of  food  and  rice, 
especially  when  the  teachers  do  their  work  well. 

But  the  great  justification  of  the  schools  is,  that  they  are  the 
handmaid  in  the  work  of  evangelization.  Without  them  the 
work  would  make  way  slower  than  it  does  against  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition,  the  customs  and  life,  which  are  such 
chains  on  the  wheels  of  progress.  They  fill  our  future  with 
hope.  We  cannot  expect  children  to  do  the  work  of  men,  and 
our  church  is  composed  of  children  in  faith  and  knowledge. 
Self-reliance  comes  with  knowledge,  and  with  self-reliance  free¬ 
dom  and  self-support. 

But  it  were  to  omit  a  most  important  fact  to  fail  to  mention 
that  from  these  schools  come  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
enter  our  boarding  schools,  and  who  will  by  and  by  become, 
after  years  of  training  and  study,  the  leaders  in  the  church ; 
our  teachers,  catechists,  sub-pastors  and  pastors  who  shall  direct 
the  infant  life  of  the  church  into  a  larger  faith,  greater  zeal, 
fuller  hope  —  into  the  realization  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour. 

But  we  now  turn  to  other  primary  schools  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter  and  with  a  slightly  different  end  in  view.  We  refer  to 
what  are  called  our  caste  girls'  schools.  This  may  not  be  a  for¬ 
tunate  name.  The  word  caste  has  rather  an  unsavory  atmos¬ 
phere  surrounding  it,  but  such  has  been  the  name  these  schools 
have  borne,  and  to  the  missionary  it  means  nothing  more  than 
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a  school  to  which  the  girls  of  the  higher  class  natives  go.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  entirely  exclusive,  or  are  intended  to 
be,  but  it  takes  tact  and  wisdom  to  deal  with  caste,  and  girls’ 
schools  in  which  outcastes  are  allowed  at  this  stage  would  have 
an  exceedingly  meagre  attendance  from  those  classes  of  the 
cortimunity  which  it  is  desirable  for  the  missionary  to  influence. 
We  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  certain  facts  which  we  find 
existing  among  the  Hindu  people  and  endeavor,  where  no  prin¬ 
ciple  is  involved  and  where  the  “all  things  to  all  men”  of  St. 
Paul  permits,  to  carry  on  our  work  with  the  least  friction  and 
with  the  aim  in  view  of  reaching  the  greatest  number  possible. 
Our  caste  girls’  schools,  or,  better,  our  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  higher  class  Hindus,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  have  become  a 
distinct  part  of  our  church’s  work.  They  form  an  entering 
wedge  into  the  higher  circle  of  Hindu  life.  On  account  of  the 
early  marriages  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  slowness  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  advantages  of  girls’  schools,  the  children  cannot,  in 
most  cases,  be  kept  long  enough  in  the  schools  to  make  any 
great  advance  in  their  studies :  in  most  cases  the  simple  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning  are  mastered ;  but  along  with  this  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Bible  are  sown,  and  the  story  of  the  cross  is  told, 
so  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  Christ  Jesus  is  made  the  rally¬ 
ing  point  of  all  our  work.  We  must  know  considerable  about 
the  complex  character  of  Hindu  life  to  appreciate  at  all  the  real 
influence  of  these  schools.  It  was  a  great  struggle  to  set  this 
work  on  foot.  Immemorial  custom  was  against  it.  On  every 
hand  objections  were  raised  against  it.  There  was  no  good  to 
be  derived  from  the  education  of  their  girls  :  they  would  not 
become  better  wives  and  mothers,  more  obedient,  more  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  their  husband’s  advice,  should  they  be  educa¬ 
ted.  Nay,  the  fear  was  expressed,  and  is  even  now  heard,  that 
education  will  spoil  their  daughters  and  make  disobedient  wives; 
and  so  the  fight  goes  on  with  hoary  custom.  But  education, 
through  the  assiduous  efforts  of  missionaries  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  government  and  others,  is  winning  the  day.  Of  course 
what  progress  Christian  education  will  make  in  this  field,  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  tell.  Threatening  clouds  hang  over  this  agency  of 
Christian  endeavor  and  the  tocsin  of  alarm  is  being  sounded  in 
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Hindu  quarters  that  these  schools,  from  a  Hindu  standpoint,  are 
slowly  undermining  the  old  Hindu  home.  Yet  we  push  on  in 
this  race,  believing  that  the  Galilean  must  conquer  and  that  the 
end  will  be  light  and  peace,  though  the  way  be  hard  and  the 
opposition  fierce. 

These  schools,  it  will  be  observed,  are  among  the  non-Chris¬ 
tians.  Their  influence  is  felt  by  the  great  Hindu  mass.  The 
work  is  full  of  the  most  trying  difficulties.  It  takes  a  stout 
heart  to  carry  it  on ;  a  steady  hand  to  guide  the  ship.  But? 
though  the  direct  results  may  seem  meagre,  the  effect  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  Hinduism  is  striking  ;  and  home-life  and  imme¬ 
morial  customs  are  being  met  with  a  new  life ;  new  forces  and 
new  processes  are  gradually  making  their  way,  and  the  leaven 
is  slowly  leavening  the  whole  mass.  When  the  whole  work 
stands  under  review  it  presents  solidity  and  encouraging  pro¬ 
gress.  Viewed  piece  by  piece,  it  may  not  inspire  much  hope ; 
but  taken  with  all  the  difficulties  already  met,  the  real  groiind 
gained,  and  the  encouraging  outlook  before,  and  there  is  room 
for  plenty  of  hope.  The  ascent  may  be  hard,  but  the  glimpses 
by  the  way  are  inspiring,  and  the  end  will  be  victory — the  vic¬ 
tory  of  faith  over  every  opposition. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  boarding 
school  establishments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 
These  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  church  at  home. 
The  pupils  are  housed,  fed,  in  case  of  girls  and  orphan  boys 
clothed,  and  educated  at  the  mission’s  expense.  Yet  no  money 
could  be  spent  which  will  insure  better  return.  The  children 
are  mostly  taken  from  our  village  schools.  The  time  was  when 
it  was  hard  to  get  them  to  come,  but,  with  boys  at  least,  this 
difficulty  is  past.  We  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  this  special 
feature  of  our  church’s  work.  We  can  only  now  outline  the 
benefits  derived  from  it.  The  most  promising  lads  are  secured 
in  this  way  for  our  service  in  active  work.  Their  homes  would 
be  no  places  as  yet  to  train  them  in.  The  school-house  becomes 
a  Christian  home  of  culture,  and  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  mission,  a  new  life  is  taught.  These  young  women  and 
men  become  the  chief  agents  in  our  infant  church.  They  are 
first  in  everything  and  take  the  chief  places  in  our  school  and 
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evangelistic  staffs.  The  great  cry  in  all  mission-church  work  is 
for  better,  more  efficient,  devoted,  native  agents  to  carry  forward 
the  work  already  done  and  to  strike  out  new  work.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  these  boarding  schools  are  established  for  this  very 
purpose.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  they  satisfy  as  yet  the 
demand,  that  they  have  furnished  an  entirely  efficient  corps  of 
laborers,  that  they  have  not  many  serious  defects,  not  the  least 
of  which,  is  that  help  is  given  in  many  cases  where  self-help 
should  be  fostered ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  they  are  serving  a 
good  end,  from  them  we  have  drawn  our  best  workers  and  on 
them  we  must  depend  for  some  time  to  come  for  those  who  will 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  our  rapidly  growing  evangelistic  work.  The 
poverty  of  the  people,  and,  it  must  be  added,  their  ignorance 
and  often  unwillingness  besides,  make  it  simply  an  impossibil¬ 
ity  for  them  to  train  their  sons  and  daughters  until  they  are  fit 
for  efficient  service  in  the  church’s  work.  But  the  real  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  boarding  schools  is  yet  to  be  felt.  Men  are  not 
ready  for  work  until  character  has  been  formed  and  knowledge 
acquired;  and  these  two  factors  are  of  slow  growth,  especially 
the  former.  Hinduism  is  not  the  soil  to  train  men  in.  But 
with  a  more  efficient  superintendence,  with  the  constant  and 
persistent  aim  of  a  foreign  missionary  to  make  them  the  nur¬ 
series  for  the  training  of  Christian  laborers,  they  will  furnish 
more  and  more  satisfactory  workmen ;  for  we  are  optimists 
enough  to  believe  that  any  and  all  work  of  this  character  tends 
toward  better  things,  if  only  the  attention  of  which  it  is  worthy 
be  bestowed  upon  it. 

But  we  pass  to  the  last  and  highest  educational  agency  in  our 
church,  our  College.  And  here  we  can  simply  touch  what 
would  doubtless  furnish  matter  for  an  entire  article  itself.  The 
question  of  the  evangelistic  efficiency  of  all  our  school  work  up 
to  this  point,  we  believe  stands  unchallenged.  Hence  we  now 
enter  upon  a  vast  field  of  divergent  opinions,  especially  in  some 
quarters  and  among  some  missions  and  missionaries.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  nay,  are  quite  sure,  that  much  of  the  energy  spent  over 
the  discussion  of  the  evangelistic  efficiency  of  higher  education 
could  have  been  much  more  profitably  used,  and  in  fact  would 
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never  have  been  expended  at  all,  if  a  fuller  knowledge  of  all- the 
the  facts,  a  careful  study  of  the  field  and  a  patient  inquiry  into 
the  real  work  had  first  been  entered  upon  by  those  who  have 
doubted  and  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  higher 
education  as  an  evangelistic  agency.  In  our  Church  it  has 
never  been  seriously  questioned  but  once,  and  then,  as  soon  as 
a  full  explanation  of  all  matters  was  had,  it  was  dropped  and 
has  never  been  mooted  since.  To  begin  :  our  college  is  for  all 
classes,  all  faiths,  all  castes.  In  our  opinion,  no  school  founded 
on  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  laboring  for  his  glory,  should  have 
a  less  broad  field  open,  and  yet  good  men  have  differed  even  on 
this  point.  We  have  earnestly  labored  to  teach  fearlessly  a 
most  unsavory  lesson  to  Hindu  pride  and  caste,  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  that  he  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  in  Jesus  Christ  he  hath  purposed  to  make  man 
realize  the  great  brotherhood  to  which  he  belongs.  And  where 
could  the  missionary  find  a  better  audience  for  the  work.  India 
is  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  privileged  classes.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  the  spirit  of  ‘I  am  better  than  ’  has  been  nourished, 
surrounded  by  custom  and  law,  until  it  has  grown  into  a 
strong  tree,  until  the  privileged  few  have  become  more  and 
more  confident  of  their  position,  and  the  rest  have  sunken  into 
a  slavery  w'hose  chains  are  none  the  less  real  though  invisible. 
Our  college  aims  to  give  a  fair  education  to  all  who  come.  It 
follows  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  University  of  Ma¬ 
dras,  of  which  it  is  an  allied  institution  ;  but  all  these  aims  are 
subordinated  to  the  double  purpose  of  presenting  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  furnishing  men  for  our  church  work.  What 
we  wish  to  emphasize,  is  that  our  education  is  Christian ,  and  if 
any  one  were  to  see  the  godless  education  to  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  committed  itself,  and  the  open  defiance  to  Christianity 
and  Christ  which  are  found  in  our  native  schools  and  colleges, 
he  would  be  satisfied  that  the  yoking  together  of  education  and 
Christianity  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  duties  of  the  hour. 
Said  Principal  Miller  at  the  Bangalore  Mission  Conference  in 
1879  :  “We  must  not  let  education  become  godless  we  must 
keep  Christ  in  it,  or  it  will,  is  quite  certain.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  our  college  has  students  from  every  class  of  the  Hindu, 
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Mohammedan  and  Christian  community.  Our  staff  consists  of 
one  American,  one  native  Christian,  seven  Hindu,  of  whom  four 
are  graduates  of  the  Madras  University,  two  Mohammedan  and 
two  Sanscrit  pundits.  Instruction  is  given  up  to  the  F.  A.  or 
1st  in  Arts  grade  of  the  Madras  University  and  English,  Telugu, 
Hindostani  and  Sanscrit  are  taught.  But  the  text  book  of  all 
most  precious  is  the  Bible.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  our 
college  is  a  great  success ;  indeed  wre  who  have  watched  over  it 
are  the  ones  most  alive  to  its  failures  to  come  up  to  any  thing 
like  the  evangelistic  efficiency  which  we  could  desire ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  conscious  of  making  the  truth  known  to 
those  who  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way  so  well. 
Doubtless  methods  of  mission  wrork  are  open  to  criticism. 
What  effort  is  not?  But  to  point  out  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
past  in  method  and  work,  is  far  easier  than  to  indicate  what 
would  be  the  most  telling  method  for  the  future.  We  are  sure 
that  we  see  signs  of  progress  in  college-mission  work,  and  al¬ 
though  the  work  has  not  developed  the  results  which  its  friends 
have  longed  for,  yet  if  the  real  history  of  the  church’s  progress 
of  the  past  could  be  written,  and  if  we  could  read  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  Indian  church  yet  to  be  filled  up,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  mission  college  would  be  credited  with  many  suc¬ 
cesses  which  now  we  fail  to  really  grasp,  as  they  lie  under  the 
surface  and  cannot  be  written  down  in  statistical  reports. 

But  we  should  want  no  other  plea  for  the  work  of  our  college 
than  to  point  to  it  as  the  training  school  of  our  future  mission 
laborers.  We  must  have,  we  must  insist  upon,  a  more  highly 
trained  staff  of  workers.  These  must  be  forthcoming  before  we 
can  undertake  any  broad  and  aggressive  evangelistic  endeavor 
among  the  great  outlying  Hindu  masses.  The  work  is  waiting 
for  the  workmen.  But  we  must  possess  our  souls  in  patience, 
and  grind  away  at  the  mills,  until  the  grist  turned  out  at  our 
hands  is  owned  and  blessed  of  God  to  the  turning  of  many  to 
righteousness.  Our  schools  and  college  are  getting  ready  hu¬ 
man  instruments.  We  can  only  pray  that  the  human  may,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  be  set  apart  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine 
purposes,  that  all  the  imparted  knowledge  may  be  sanctified  and 
made  meet  for  the  Master’s  use. 
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II.  Medical  mission  work  is  as  old  as  evangelistic.  It  has, 
however,  taken  on  at  times  a  more  scientific  form  than  at  others, 
and  there  has  been  employed  a  trained  medical  staff  to  carry  it 
forward.  In  India,  at  this  time,  there  is  a  mission,  the  Arcot  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  familiarly  known  also  as  the 
“Scudder”  Mission,  which  has  for  years  been  carried  on  by 
trained  medical  men.  Lately  they  have  had  other  missionary 
forces  at  work,  but  they  have  yet  several  trained  physicians. 
And  in  other  parts  of  India  there  are  trained  medical  men  at 
work.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  such  work  must  have  a  most 
conciliating  effect  among  natives  of  all  classes.  And  that  it  is 
fully  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  that  caring  for  the  body  is  often 
the  surest  way  of  reaching  the  soul,  there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt.  But  organized  and  trained  medical  work,  especially 
among  the  male  part  of  the  community,  is  apt  to  decrease,  in 
view  of  the  general  medical  service  which  the  government  is  pro¬ 
viding  all  over  the  country.  Still,  the  district  missionary  finds 
abundant  scope  for  the  use  of  any  and  all  medical  knowledge  of 
which  he  is  master,  and  if  he  does  not  have  any,  it  were  well  for 
him  to  set  to  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  those  simpler  rem¬ 
edies  which  he  will  be  compelled  to  use  in  his  work.  There  is 
an  ever  open  door  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  through  a  good, 
“well-stocked  medicine  chest,”  and  every  man  who  travels  any 
distance  from  the  centre  of  a  government  hospital  or  dispen¬ 
sary,  should  have  with  him  this  great  aid. 

In  our  mission  there  has  never  been  a  trained  medical  staff  till 
of  late  years.  But  every  missionary  has  played  the  doctor,  and 
often  with  marked  success  and  skill.  Some  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  study  in  this  line  more  extensively  than  others,  but  all 
have  found  the  use  of  medicine  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  their 
success.  Among  the  villages  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of 
cases  found  which  readily  yield  to  such  treatment  as  is  in  the 
power  of  any  intelligent  missionary.  And  while  there  are  na¬ 
tive  modes  of  treatment,  and  these  are  often  clung  to  most  tena¬ 
ciously  by  the  masses,  yet  the  effect  of  our  more  highly  scien¬ 
tific  treatment  accompanied  by  our  more  powerful  specifics,  will 
make  a  way  for  us  in  a  short  time.  A  man  may  linger  for 
weeks  under  native  treatment  who  can  be  brought  around  in  a 
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few  days  by  our  mode  and  medicine.  And  hence  our  mission¬ 
aries  have  always  used  this  aid  and  found  it  a  most  blessed 
means  of  getting  at  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people. 

But  while  we  may  rest  content  with  our  medical  work  as  now 
carried  forward  by  the  mission,  there  is  a  field  vast  and  full  of 
possibilities  which  cannot  be  reached  efficiently  by  the  present 
medical  work  set  on  foot.  To  understand  this  you  must  under¬ 
stand  the  social  condition  of  India  as  it  bears  on  the  question  of 
female  freedom.  As  to  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  women  in 
India  are  not  free  to  come  and  go,  to  see  friends  of  the  opposite 
sex,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  to  see  any  other 
male  persons  except  their  own  immediate  relations.  Such  has 
been  their  condition  since  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  India. 
The  system  of  screening  females  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
and  rude  world,  as  the  Hindu  would  say,  or  to  shut  her  up  in  a 
prison-house  little  less  galling  in  many  cases  than  an  actual 
prison,  as  her  western  sisters  would  say,  may  have  had  some 
justification  on  the  ground  of  self-protection  in  those  rude  ages  ; 
yet  there  is  little  to  be  said  now  in  justification  of  a  system 
which  deprives  half  the  race  of  freedom,  and  treats  woman  as  if 
she  were  a  peculiar  species  which  needs  special  treatment  to  in¬ 
sure  her  virtue.  But  such  is  the  custom.  The  women  are  held 
captive  whether  they  appreciate  it  or  not.  Nay,  their  lords 
would  have  us  believe  that  they  are  willing  captives,  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  believe  that  they  have  gotten  used  to  their 
chains.  This  Zenana  system  which  excludes  woman  from  the 
outside  gaze,  which  shuts  her  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  a  field  full  of  opportunities  to  the  lady  doctor ;  and  her  work 
in  these  closed  homes  is  one  fraught  with  vast  possibilities  for 
sympathy  and  help.  How  much  suffering  goes  on  behind  these 
dull  walls,  who  can  tell?  The  pain  and  woe  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  western  nations.  Sisters — \ryan  sisters — of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  have  heard  the  wail,  and  with  Christ’s  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  of  human  suffering  in  their  mind,  they  come 
with  willing  hands  and  sympathetic  hearts  to  relieve  the  misery 
which  for  ages  has  gone  up  from  the  suffering  heart,  unheard, 
unhelped. 

In  this  field  of  labor  our  church  has  been  exceedingly  for- 
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tunate.  We  have  had  in  our  midst  for  the  last  five  years  an 
excellent  example  of  a  lady  doctor — the  first,  too,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  in  the  Madras  Presidency  connected  with  a  missionary  so¬ 
ciety.  In  this  work,  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  new 
work,  the  want  of  proper  assistants  and  proper  building,  she 
succeeded  in  developing  to  some  measure  the  possibilities  of  this 
work  of  love.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  home  church,  when 
once  it  fully  realizes  the  real  character  and  demands  of  medical 
work  for  women  in  this  land,  will  not  delay  in  laying  broad  and 
sure  foundations  of  this  noble  endeavor,  which  under  God  must 
play  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  evangelization  of  India.  Al¬ 
ready  we  are  assured  of  the  willingness  of  the  women  who  have 
this  work  in  hand  awaiting  only  the  proper  time  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  hospital,  which  will  fully  commit  the  church  to  this 
blessed  labor  of  love. 

III.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  Zenana  work  includes  medi¬ 
cal  mission  work,  so  far  as  the  persons  reached  are  concerned ; 
but  the  real  position  of  the  latter  and  its  intended  purpose,  is  to 
move  out  of  the  Zenana  and  endeavor  to  draw  its  patients  to¬ 
ward  a  central  hospital  where  medicine  is  systematically  dis¬ 
pensed  and  the  Bible  regularly  taught  to  all  who  come ;  so  that 
while  it  begins  in  and  at  first  is  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to 
Zenana  work,  it  will  by  and  by  become  a  separate  and  external 
work  to  the  Zenana,  and  act  and  react  most  beneficially  upon  it. 
Our  church’s  work  in  the  Zenanas,  or  homes,  has  gone  on  with 
more  or  less  success  from  the  time  of  our  establishing  the  girls’ 
schools  for  the  higher  class  Hindus.  Schools  opened  a  way 
into  the  home,  and  to  carry  them  on  at  all  successfully  the  mis¬ 
sionary  had  to  visit,  urge  and  often  compel  the  parents  to  send 
their  children.  This  naturally  furnished  opportunities  to  speak 
to  the  parents  and  female  members  of  the  family  about  other 
and  higher  things,  and  made  the  missionary  (of  course  always  a 
lady),  realize  what  a  vast  field  of  labor  lay  open  to  her  hand. 
To  arrange  this  work  in  a  systematic  manner,  to  follow  up  the 
impressions  made  by  the  schools  upon  the  young  girls,  who 
must  leave  them  at  a  discouragingly  early  age  in  obedience  to 
iron  custom,  to  carry  forward  systematic  Bible  instruction  in 
these  homes — all  this  is  a  work  which  demands  much  skill  and 
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tact.  Our  work  is  being  organized  now  on  the  government  plan 
for  Zenana  instruction  ;  the  matter  of  greatest  moment  is  to  get 
good,  qualified  teachers  to  help  carry  it  on.  The  people  are 
anxious  to  learn,  not  at  all  unwilling  to  study  the  Bible  lessons 
and  fancy  work,  and  if  there  could  be  trained  and  reliable  work¬ 
ers  found  there  is  no  end  to  which  the  work  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried.  But  it  requires  exceeding  patience  to  carry  it  forward. 
Nothing  of  the  rush  and  sweep  of  our  western  life  has  as  yet 
penetrated  these  homes  of  our  Aryan  stock  in  the  East ;  and 
he  who  expects  to  take  India  by  storm,  or  she  who  anticipates 
a  victory  every  charge  she  makes,  will  soon  find  what  a  strong¬ 
hold  custom  is  and  how  slowly  it  yields  to  outside  impressions. 
Yet  it  does  yield,  and  any  one  who  has  studied  the  problem  of 
Indian  evangelization  can  certainly  take  heart  at  the  changes 
which  have  already  been  wrought.  The  Hindu  home-life  is  the 
citadel  of  the  complex  system  of  caste.  Among  the  women 
Hinduism  flourishes  to  its  full  bloom.  No  where  else  can  surer 
blows,  more  telling  and  direct,  be  dealt.  Its  importance  in  the 
Hindu  system  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  gone 
in  and  out  of  these  homes.  The  fires  on  the  heathen  altars  may 
go  out  in  the  temples,  but  they  will  be  kept  burning  in  the 
home,  and  the  cry  of  “Rama,  Rama,”  will  there  be  heard  with 
ceaseless  though  unavailing  persistence.  None  of  the  outside 
world,  its  changes  in  thought  and  life,  are  allowed  to  break  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  life  within  these  closed  walls.  The  father, 
husband,  lord,  may  hold  most  heretical  views  concerning  the 
household  gods  but  he  must  not  broach  them  to  his  poor  ignor¬ 
ant  women  folk.  Hinduism,  the  household  god,  is  good  enough 
for  them. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  here  in  our  church  work.  The 
harvest  may  ripen  slowly,  but  ripen  it  will.  This  is  the  peculiar 
field  of  our  ladies’  societies.  Here  is  work  worthy  their  devo¬ 
tion.  Light  is  wanted  in  millions  of  homes  in  India.  Not  the 
“light  of  Asia that  light  has  proven  itself  darkness  to  woman¬ 
kind  ;  but  the  light  which  shines  from  the  cross  and  him  who 
hung  thereon,  from  the  empty  grave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  which  streams  down  through  the  open  door  through  which 
our  forerunner  has  gone — Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  But  we 
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are  entirely  unable  to  do  justice  to  this  work.  It  is  not  for  men 
either  to  do  or  describe  it.  It  is  woman’s  work,  and  she  alone 
can  tell  us  the  true  nature  of  the  life  to  which  her  Hindu  sister 
is  subjected.  The  story  of  the  Zenana  is  full  of  light  and  dark 
lines,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dark  are  far  more  prominent. 
We  may  not  know  how  deep  are  the  lines  of  sadness  and  sor¬ 
row  in  which  the  female  life  of  these  homes  is  lived,  and  yet 
enough  is  surely  known  to  convince  every  right-thinking  man 
that  woman’s  position  in  these  homes  is  not  what  God  intended 
for  her  as  man’s  helpmeet. 

IV.  It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  that  the  end  of  all  our 
church’s  work  is  the  evangelization  of  the  people.  But  our 
evangelistic  work ,  as  we  have  remarked,  bears  certain  marked 
features  which  at  once  differentiate  it  somewhat  from  the  rest. 
While  to  evangelize  is  the  great  end  no  doubt,  still  to  edify  is  no 
small  part  of  the  work  which  must  be  looked  after  in  our  village 
evangelistic  work.  And  we  may  say  this  is  much  the  harder 
work.  To  guide  these  evangelized  churches  into  any  thing  like 
a  proper  church  life,  to  put  down  the  thousand  and  one  tenden¬ 
cies  which  have  been  brought  with  the  people  from  Hinduism, 
to  develop  anything  like  an  intelligent  faith,  to  teach  them  self- 
support  and  self-government,  to  watch  over  these  slowly  emerg¬ 
ing  Christian  communities — all  this  is  a  task  which  is  second  in 
importance  to  none,  and  which  requires  wisdom  and  patience — 
a  burden  something  like  that  which  St.  Paul  felt  when  he 
watched  over  the  church  which  God  had  used  him  in  founding. 
One  must  only  remember  the  mass  of  heathenism  and  its  custom 
and  ignorance,  by  which  these  little  struggling  churches  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  to  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  development. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  church'  here  has  two  duties 
to  perform :  to  evangelize  and  to  develop  into  a  proper  church- 
life.  Let  us  see  how  this  end  is  accomplished  and  both  duties 
attended  to  without  neglect  of  either.  The  organization  of  our 
district  evangelistic  work,  as  to  government,  must  be  considered 
rather  unique,  and  yet  our  Lutheran  Church  is  not  bound  to  any 
policy  of  church  government,  and  so  anything  that  suits  the 
case  and  circumstances  under  which  the  church  exists  may  be 
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used.  Our  government  looks  a  little  like  a  monarchy,  of  which* 
the  foreign  missionary  is  the  monarch  or  chief  ruler.  His 
voice,  or  the  combined  voice  of  himself  and  brethren,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  final  court  of  appeal,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  church’s  life,  both  practical  and  doctrinal,  things  hardly  ever 
reach  a  settlement  until  his  opinion  is  sought  and  expressed.  Im¬ 
agine  yourself  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  with  several  concentric 
rings  around  you  and  you  have  the  position  of  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary.  Next  to  him,  but  under  his  control,  you  find  a  small 
circle  of  native  ordained  pastors  whose  powers  and  prerogatives 
are  limited  only  by  the  foreign  missionary.  Next  to  this  lower, 
or  to  keep  up  our  figure,  in  a  more  extended  circle  you  find  our 
sub-pastors ;  these  control  always  under  the  foreign  mission¬ 
ary’s  direction  all  the  native  agents  under  them  in  rank.  After 
this  circle  you  find  one  with  a  yet  wider  circumference,  in  which 
stands  the  catechist,  subject  to  the  agents  already  mentioned, 
and  in  charge  of  a  number  inferior  workers  called  sub-catechists * 
who  have  under  them  the  wrork  of  several  villages.  As  wre  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  previous  part  of  this  paper  the  part  in  our  village 
church  organization  played  by  the  schools  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  very  often  these  are  taught  by  the  sub-catechists’  wives 
when  they  have  the  necessary  qualification.  It  would,  hence, 
not  be  wrong  to  make  our  school  teachers  the  outer  circle  of 
our  church  organization.  Now  how  does  this  system  move  on, 
may  be  a  pertinent  question  ?  This  plan  of  organization  is  so 
worked  by  examinations  that  a  hard  worker  and  faithful  school 
teacher  may  gradually  step  up  into  higher  grades — always  de¬ 
pending,  how'ever,  on  two  considerations :  his  ability  to  pass 
certain  prescribed  examinations  and  his  fidelity  and  upright 
character  in  the  work  with  which  he  has  already  been  intrusted. 
Mere  cleverness  will  not  do.  Spiritual  and  moral  fitness  are  in¬ 
dispensable  requisites.  Of  course  if  young  men  pass  out  from 

*This  title  has  only  of  late  years  been  adopted.  It  was  felt  that  the 
old  designation,  village  preacher,  was  entirely  misleading  to  the  home 
church  and  indicated  a  much  higher  grade  of  worker  than  he  really  was; 
hence  the  change.  From  this  grade  we  chose  our  higher  grade  work¬ 
ers  :  catechists,  sub-pastors  and  pastors. 
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4  a  high  class  in  our  school  they  are  often  able  to  undertake  a 
higher  grade  of  work  on  account  of  their  superior  training,  and 
yet  the  experience  which  they  gain  in  the  lower  grades  of  ser¬ 
vice,  is  so  helpful  to  them  that  a  year  or  two  in  each  inferior 
grade  makes  them  all  the  more  efficient  workers.  This,  then, 
in  brief  is  the  present  organization  of  the  forces  which  must 
carry  forward  the  work  of  evangelizing  and  developing  the 
masses  of  Hinduism.  How  this  organization  fits  into  the  church 
life  and  makes  the  missionary’s  influence  felt  in  the  smallest  vil¬ 
lage  community  are  questions  of  prime  importance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  missionary  sits  upon  a  little 
throne  and  dispenses  law  like  an  absolute  monarch  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  these  communities.  By  no  means.  He  constantly 
moves  about  among  them  and  personally  superintends  all  the 
workers  under  him,  directs  his  men  in  all  matters  of  difficulty 
and  importance  and  has  virtually  upon  his  shoulders  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  body  of  workers  as  well  as  the  infant  church 
which  is  springing  up  so  rapidly  among  the  common  people.  It 
is  he  who  appoints  committees  to  settle  disputes  in  the  different 
communities — and  what  a  job  he  has  here; — it  is  he  who  must 
look  over  both  sides  of  all  controversy,  examine  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  work  and  often  the  character  of  the  men  who  made  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  assent  or  disapprove  of  the  conclusion  reached 
by  them.  Generally,  at  his  hands  (for  as  yet  we  have  few  na¬ 
tive  pastors  to  whom  the  work  has  been  intrusted)  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  church  receive  the  holy  rite  of  Baptism  and  the 
holy  Eucharist  is  administered ;  so  that  his  mind  and  affection 
are  everywhere  felt;  and  no  work  goes  forward  for  which  he  is 
not  directly  responsible. 

Every  community  furnishes  scope  for  the  development  of  the 
gifts  and  ability  of  every  worker,  and  the  sub- catechists  are 
kept  at  their  work  by  the  constant  supervision  of  the  catechists, 
while  these  are  made  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  posts  by 
the  missionary  who  holds  them  directly  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  committed  to  their  charge.  The  people  as  yet  say  little  in 
church  matters.  They  are  learners.  When  once  self-support 
is  more  largely  developed  among  them  they  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs :  but  as  yet  little  has 
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been  done  toward  self-government.  In  same  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munities  punchayets,  or  native  councils,  have  been  chosen,  but 
they  have  often  proven  more  a  source  of  hindrance  than  help  in 
the  matter  of  discipline.  The  plan  into  which  the  church  will 
organize  is  easily  seen,  but  the  times  are  not  yet  propitious. 
Neither  have  we  the  men  of  tried  ability  ;  nor  have  the  churches 
developed  self-support  to  the  required  extent  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan.  Still  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  that  it  begins  to 
look  encouraging  as  communities  increase  and  as  more  efficient 
leaders  are  developed.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  times  are  ripe 
for  such  things  we  shall  very  easily  organize  several  contiguous 
churches  under  a  native  pastor  who  shall  control  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  church  and  himself  be  responsible  for  his  minis¬ 
terial  conduct  to  those  who  placed  him  in  the  position.  Our 
organization  will  then  have  to  shape  itself  accordingly,  and  we 
must  have  conferences  and  synods  similar  to  those  which  we 
find  at  home.  But  all  this  is  future.  We  have  plenty  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  training  to  do,  and  the  church  has  much  to  learn,  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  entrust  it  with  self-government.  And  yet  if 
we  can  see  as  much  progress  in  the  next  twenty  years  as  the 
last  twenty  have  developed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  much  of  our 
present  organization  will  have  to  undergo  change.  But  we 
must  examine  the  character  of  our  communities  and  see  the  real 
work  yet  to  be  done. 

Our  church  is  composed  of  the  poor  and  despised  outcasts. 
As  yet  we  have  not  made  any  formidable  inroad  on  the  great 
mass  of  Hindu  class-life.  Our  people  are  poor,  and  this  makes 
the  development  of  self-support  among  them  such  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  slow  process.  Immediately  above  them  in  rank  in  the 
Hindu  scale,  are  the  farmers  and  artisans.  (It  is  true,  some  of 
the  Christians  are  acquiring  land  and  learning  trades,  but  not  as 
a  class.  As  a  class  they  are  day  laborers).  These,  when  once 
they  can  be  reached,  will,  we  are  sure,  develop  rapidly  into  a 
self-supporting  church,  but  equally  sure  are  we  that  though 
financially  able  to  support  their  church,  they  will  need  much 
guidance  and  care  from  without  before  they  will  be  able  to  stand 
alone.  But  our  communities  are  at  present  too  poor  to  carry 
forward  a  church  which  must  be  largely  evangelistic.  They 
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might  carry  on  in  their  midst  the  church-life,  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  developed  far  enough  to  make  them  able  to  stand 
without  much  outside  aid  and  the  constant  counsel  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  ;  so  that  it  becomes  quite  certain  that  even  when  they 
shall  support  their  own  pastors  they  will  yet  need  the  control 
and  guidance  of  the  foreign  missionary.  We  should  perhaps 
say  here  that  the  class  of  which  our  church  is  composed  is  be¬ 
coming  rapidly  Christian,  and  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  now 
a  whole  village  community  to  embrace  Christianity  at  once. 
When  this  class  has  as  a  class  become  nominally  Christian,  then 
the  real  work  of  the  missionary  will  only  have  begun.  We  can 
hope  very  little  of  self-government  and  self-support  from  this 
one  class  alone.  But  Christianity  has  always  worked  upwards. 
It  will  do  so  in  India.  What  a  task  then  will  be  set  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  amalgamate  these  different  classes  into  one  church ; 
what  vast  fields  yet  to  be  won  before  this  caste-ridden  land  will 
see  “Jesus  only,”  and  be  willing  to  acknowledge  every  man  his 
brother,  of  whatever  race  and  color  or  caste  ?  It  sometimes  looks 
as  if  the  Church  of  Christ  were  going  first  to  convert  India  by 
castes  and  then  to  amalgamate  the  different  castes  into  a  united 
church,  when  men  have  once  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  real 
nature  of  caste.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  there  are  signs  around 
us  now  that  look  that  way,  we  are  sure  that  our  church’s  strug¬ 
gles  are  only  beginning,  and  out  of  the  midst  of  the  din  and 
strife  of  class  feeling,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  higher 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  insolence  and  rudeness  of  the 
lower  classes,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  see  the  end.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  Brahmin  priesthood — the  present  spiritual  head  of 
the  nation — once  gives  way  to  the  cross  there  will  not  be  want¬ 
ing  leaders  for  the  new  church ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  meanwhile  others  are  taking  up  the  leadership,  and  when 
they  enter  they  will  find  leaders  from  castes  which  they  formerly 
despised,  and  trouble  will  ensue  to  the  church.  But  with  all  the 
opposition  and  difficulty  which  must  be  met  and  overcome  in 
the  attempt  to  evangelize  and  train  the  different  castes  into  one 
church  from  the  first,  to  us  it  seems  the  only  way  consonant 
with  God’s  Word,  which  plainly  declares  that  of  one  blood  hath 
he  made  us  all,  and  by  one  redemption  shall  all  be  freed  from  sin. 
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But  no  doubt  the  social  status  of  India  presents  many  and  seri¬ 
ous  questions  to  every  friend  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  may 
not  solve  a  tenth  of  these,  yet  may  be  instrumental  in  effecting 
something  toward  the  main  solution  of  all  and  may  leave  the 
future  more  hopeful  for  those  to  follow.  But  it  requires  the 
highest  wisdom.  Many  of  these  social  distinctions  are  surely 
distinctions  without  differences,  foolish,  and  even  laughable,  but 
all  this  does  not  appear  to  those  who  follow  them,  but  slowly 
and  after  years  of  training.* *  But  the  church  moves  onward ; 
and  it  is  the  plain  teaching  of  history  that  it  grows  better  as  the 
light  pervades  it  more  and  more.  It  certainly  is  no  little  vic¬ 
tory  to  be  permitted  by  God  to  dispense  the  holy  communion 
to  a  church  in  which  the  “cup  of  blessing”  is  partaken  of  by 
all,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  Hindu  society :  and 
what  one  may  occasionally  see  now  may,  in  God’s  own  time  and 
by  his  grace,  become  as  common  as  to  see  all  classes  surround¬ 
ing  the  table  of  our  Lord  in  Christian  England  or  America. 

But  to  glance  at  the  present  results  attained  by  the  church. 
What  are  they  ?  Are  they  such  as  “to  make  moan”  over,  which 
is  becoming  so  popular  in  some  quarters  now?  Yes,  if  you 
take  up  the  lament  of  the  past  and  draw  a  gloomy  picture  from 
the  fact  that  “not  many  mighty,  not  many  great”  have  been 
called.  Yes,  if  you  simply  look  at  the  weaknesses  and  sins,  the 
backslidings  and  follies  of  those  who  have  confessed  Christ  and 
come  out  of  heathenism,  without  remembering  the  pit  out  of 
which  they  were  drawn.  Yes,  if  you  remember  how  few  the 
converts  are  when  compared  with  the  vast  numbers  of  heathen, 
who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  Jesus  Christ,  without  remem¬ 
bering,  too,  the  ordering  of  God’s  providence  and  the  history 
of  his  church  in  other  lands  and  ages.  But  we  do  not  intend  to 
enter  into  anything  like  a  proof  to  show  that  missions,  and  our 
missions  in  particular,  are  no  failure.  That  is  not  our  purpose. 
Not  that  we  fear  in  the  least  that  we  could  not  make  our  con¬ 
tention  good;  but  the  simple  record  of  our  paper  does  not  re¬ 
quire  it.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  intend  going  into  a 

I  _ _ 

*The  writer  knows  of  cases  in  which  the  missionary  had  to  use  force 
to  compel  persons  of  different  castes  to  take  communion  from  the  same 
cup. 
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minute  statistical  statement  of  the  growth  and  numbers,  of  the 
progress  and  standing  of  our  church.  Are  not  these  things 
very  well  written  and  are  not  the  records  carefully  presented  by 
those  who  number  the  hosts  of  Israel  out  here  ?  To  tell  the 
plain  truth  it  does  seem  to  us,  while  we  know  there  are  many 
extenuating  reasons  for  it,  that  there  is  too  much  reliance  placed 
now-a-days  in  numbers,  too  much  numbering  of  the  Lord’s 
host.  Of  course  it  is  doubtless  only  the  expression  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  that  practical  and  materialistic  tendency  of 
our  age.  But  does  it  not  seem  too  intense,  too  morbid  ?  A 
little  like  the  anxious  boy  and  his  bean  !  It  ought  to  be  enough 
for  the  good  and  faithful  follower  of  Christ  to  know  that  our 
church  has  grown,  is  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow  so  long 
as  the  church  rests  in  God’s  promises  and  moves  forward  under 
her  banner,  which  is  love,  and  in  the  name  and  strength  of  him 
who  said,  “and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.”  Neither  the  faintheartedness  of  friends,  nor  the  steady 
opposition  of  enemies ;  neither  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
work,  nor  the  failures  and  follies  of  the  workers ;  neither  one 
nor  a  combination  of  all  these  and  like  hindrances,  can  stop  the 
current  of  God’s  purposes  of  grace.  They  may  retard  but 
never  stop.  It  is  the  divine  factor  in  the  world  and  church 
which  must  ever  receive  the  highest  consideration  and  produce 
the  highest  success,— Jesus  Christ  verifying  the  promise :  “Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway.”  Suppose  it  cost  £500  to  save  a  soul, 
as  you  see  it  stated  in  some  quarters,  What  of  that?  The 
church  is  growing  and  Jesus  Christ  is  being  honored  among  the 
nations  more  and  more.  And  “he  must  reign  until  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet.”  His  reign  is  slowly  but  surely  be¬ 
ing  felt  among  the  nations. 

“The  beam  that  shines  on  Zion’s  hill 
Shall  lighten  ev’ry  land  : 

The  King  who  reigns  in  Zion’s  towers 
Shall  all  the  world  command.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

CURRICULUM.* 

By  Preston  K.  Erdman,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  subject  of  college  education  has  received  much  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  hands  of  college  graduates  who  have  been  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  make  an  address  during  the  commence¬ 
ment  season.  To  discuss  some  feature  of  the  subject  may,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  the  prerogative  of  one  upon  whom  this 
distinction  has  been  conferred,  and  he  does  not  require  the  or¬ 
dinary  warrant  of  exceptional  experience  or  mature  study  for 
his  venturous  purpose.  He  returns  to  his  Alma  Mater,  usually, 
after  having  buffeted  in  the  great  world  of  action  for  a  number 
of  years  since  his  graduation,  and  his  first  serious  thoughts 
about  the  performance  of  his  part,  lead  him  to  a  consideration 
of  the  curriculum  in  which  he  once  trod  and  which  gives  kin¬ 
ship  to  all  who  have  ever  trodden  in  it,  whether  at  one  college 
or  another.  The  widely  varied  experiences  of  graduates  make 
them  review  the  subject  from  as  many  different  standpoints. 
Of  course  the  product  is  heterogeneous,  and  it  has  been  the 
part  of  colleges  to  select  from  it  what  is  good  and  practicable. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  can  trace  the  establishment  of  one,  if  not 
two  chairs  in  the  faculty  of  our  college  directly  to  suggestions  by 
alumni  speaking  from  the  place  which  I  now  occupy.  But  their 
suggestions  are  not  all  so  happy ; — not  infrequently  they  are 
heretical.  Heresy,  however,  no  longer  subjects  its  author  to  the 
pains  and  penalties,  or  even  the  reproaches,  that  once  it  did. 
Indeed  the  man  that  is  free  from  all  heresy,  in  this  progressive 
age,  is  exposed  to  reproaches  quite  as  offensive  as  the  heretic. 

For  many  years  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the 
colleges  of  the  country  was  substantially  the  same.  It  consisted 
of  the  study  of  the  languages,  mathematics,  moral  and  intellec- 


*Address  before  the  Alumni  of  Pennsylvania  College,  June  5,  1889. 
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tual  science  and  a  modicum  of  physical  science.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  class  in  which  I  graduated  (1868),  physical  sci¬ 
ence  was  still  but  an  adjunct  of  the  chair  of  mathematics.  In 
course  of  time  the  colleges  wTere  pressed  to  modify  the  course 
of  instruction  that  had  been  so  long  in  vogue,  and  even  to  re¬ 
form  it  altogether.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  were,  I  think, 
principally  two  :  (1)  the  great  importance  to  which  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  had  grown,  and 
(2)  the  remarkable  developments  in  the  physical  sciences.  It 
was  contended  that  by  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  useful 
knowledge  was  acquired  and  that  mental  discipline  was  attained 
by  this  as  thoroughly  as  by  any  other  course  of  study ;  that  a 
college  education,  in  the  established  course,  was  of  little  advan¬ 
tage,  excepting  to  those  entering  the  so-called  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  and  that  even  in  these  much  of  the  old  system  might  be 
advantageously  replaced.  For  instance,  it  is  asked,  why  should 
one  who  has  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  who  has  be¬ 
fore  him  a  stock  of  special  knowledge,  admittedly  adequate  for 
the  largest  capacity, — why  should  he  waste  so  much  of  his  time 
and  of  the  force  of  his  brain,  in  studying  in  a  course  at  college, 
consisting  of  little  for  which  he  has  practical  use  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  of  much  that  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  him,  but  which 
would  be  an  incubus  upon  his  real  intellectual  work  if  he  were 
to  attempt  to  remember  it?  Men  of  this  mind,  in  other  call¬ 
ings,  stated  their  case  with  equal  vehemence.  The  study  of  the 
Greek  language  was  pronounced  “a  college  fetich”  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  universities  in 
the  land  by  one  of  her  alumni,  an  eminent  scholar  and  states¬ 
man. 

All  this  while  there  has  been  no  lack  of  staunch  advocates  of 
the  old  system,  who  contend  that  it  alone  embodies  the  true  idea 
and  purport  of  liberal  education ;  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
it  to  secure  that  mental  discipline  aptly  described  as  that  “which 
produces  what  is  known  as  the  trained  mind — which  toughens 
the  mental  fibre,  which  develops  concentration  of  thought  into 
intellectual  habit,  and  enables  him  in  after  life  to  do  his  work,  of 
whatever  kind,  more  easily,  more  thoroughly,  and  with  less 
mental  strain  and  friction.” 
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The  contest  still  wages,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  make  any 
safe  prediction  of  the  issue.  It  is  carried  on  not  only  by  the 
discussions  of  those  best  equipped  therefor,  but  by  experiment, 
and  the  arbitrament  is  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools, 
who  are  the  public,  and  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  will  in  the 
end  determine  the  right.  Judgment  in  favor  of  a  partial  modi¬ 
fication  has,  however,  already  been  given, — for  all  colleges  have 
conceded  a  much  larger  share  of  instruction  to  physical  science 
and  the  English  and  other  modern  languages  than  formerly. 

To  these  modifications  those  colleges  which,  like  our  own, 
were  founded  and  are  conducted  by  or  in  connection  with  some 
religious  denomination,  have  yielded  less  than  the  colleges 
which  are  free  from  such  connections.  This  is  sometimes  said 
in  criticism  of  the  former.  It  is  said  that  while  such  colleges 
hold  themselves  out  for  general  higher  education,  they  in  fact 
adhere  so  closely  to  the  old  curriculum  because  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  primary  education  of  students  intending  the  min¬ 
isterial  profession  and  that  these  institutions  are  maintained  as 
training  schools  for  the  theological  seminary.  This  charge  will 
also  be  tried  before  the  same  judge,  and  if  judgment  shall  be 
given  against  these  colleges  they  will  have  to  bend  to  it  or  be 
relegated  to  the  duty  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted. 

Another  departure  from  the  established  course  of  college  in¬ 
struction,  of  a  different  kind,  has  been  brought  about  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  medical  profession ; — the  physician,  whose  ad¬ 
vance  in  his  science  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
world,  has  pointed  out  that  during  the  period  of  college  train¬ 
ing  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  should  be  carefully  guided, jDut  that  it  is  also  important, 
— in  the  case  of  many  students,  equally  important, — that  the 
physical  development  should  be  under  professional  direction  ; 
that  self  knowledge,  which  is  the  best  knowledge  that  comes  to 
us,  is  but  imperfect  unless  it  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  part  of  ourselves  and  the  mysterious  relation  between  our 
inner  and  outer  selves.  The  physician  has  also  begun  to  teach 
us  upon  a  subject  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  shown  the  very 
least  capacity  to  learn, — that  is,  intelligent  and  healthful  amuse- 
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ment.  He  has  therefore  made  good  his  claim  to  teach  this  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  the  keenest  relish  for  sport  exists  and  when 
habits  and  tendencies  form  which  are  to  endure  for  life. 

The  faculty  of  every  progressive  college,  therefore,  now  con¬ 
tains  an  instructor  who,  by  special  study  and  practice  in  the 
medical  profession,  is  able  not  only  to  give  better  instruction  in 
physiology  than  one  lacking  this  experience,  but  also  teaches 
the  laws  of  health  and  makes  of  college  sports  a  department  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  for  physical  development, 
whose  importance  is  second  to  none  in  the  curriculum. 

After  all  these  innovations  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  college  course  could  admit  of  any  further  change  and  pre¬ 
serve  its  identity.  But  so  it  is,  that  in  recent  years  the  cause  of 
social  and  political  science  has  called  for  and  received  more 
consideration  than  it  had  formerly  received.  This  is  a  cause  to 
which,  in  my  judgment,  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  by 
the  colleges.  Our  colleges  are  much  behind  the  universities  of 
Europe  in  this  respect.  Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  President 
of  Cornell  University,  has  been  most  persistent  in  his  attention 
to  the  subject.  He  has  made  personal  examinations  of  the 
methods  in  the  European  schools  and  warmly  and  ably  advoca¬ 
ted  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  these  sciences  in 
our  schools. 

We  are  informed  by  him  that  “in  every  important  university 
in  Europe,  during  many  years  past,  extended  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  history,  political  and  social  science  and  general  jurispru¬ 
dence  have  been  presented,”  and  several  of  these  courses  he 
gives  us  in  detail.  It  seems  that  these  courses  were  instituted 
by  desire  of  the  several  governments  under  which  the  universi¬ 
ties  exist,  and  that  they  are  patronized  by  students  who  seek  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  civil  service  of  their  governments  in  after¬ 
life.  The  excellent  work  of  these  departments  of  instruction  is 
made  manifest  in  the  political  career  of  eminent  men  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  preparatory  education  in  them,  and  by  various  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  positions  in  the 
civil  service  of  these  countries  is  filled  by  graduates  of  these  de¬ 
partments. 

But  while  these  statistics  doubtless  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
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schools,  it  must  be  admitted  they  do  not  have  the  practical  in¬ 
terest  for  the  American  student  for  which  they  seem  to  be  in¬ 
tended.  While  in  those  countries  many  enter  these  departments 
with  the  reasonable  assurance  that  it  is  the  preparatory  training 
for  their  future  service  in  the  employment  of  the  government, 
the  American  student  who  would  enter  such  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  could  be  but  mildly  influenced  thereto  by  any  prospect  of 
employment  in  the  civil  service  of  his  government.  We  have 
indeed  in  this  country  many  official  stations  in  the  conduct  of 
w’hich  such  education  would  come  in  excellent  part ; — stations, 
the  duties,  emoluments  and  dignity  of  which  would  make  them 
attractive  to  men  of  culture.  But  these  offices  go  by  a  very 
fickle  favor.  Those  that  are  elective  are  reached  only  through 
the  intricacies  and  uncertainties  of  first  a  party  nomination  and 
afterwards  a  popular  election.  Those  that  are  appointive  are 
for  the  most  part  “distributed”  under  the  much  despised  spoils 
'  system.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  likely  to  be  held  for  a  short 
term  only. 

This  condition  of  our  political  system,  while  it  continues, 
must  ever  discourage  and  retard  the  particular  movements  to¬ 
wards  education  in  social  and  political  science  advocated  by 
Mr.  White.  He  proposes  for  the  purpose  a  separate  post-grad¬ 
uate  course  and  also  “a  full  undergraduate  course,  which,  while 
including  studies  in  science  and  literature  for  general  culture 
and  discipline,  shall  have  as  its  main  subjects,  history  political 
and  social  science  and  general  jurisprudence.”  This  is  very 
similar  to  some  of  the  European  schools,  and  while  the  good 
results  that  it  is  claimed  would  flow  from  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  it  is  still  unassured  with  what  favor  it  would  meet  if 
established  in  this  country  under  the  existing  political  condi¬ 
tions  already  mentioned, — and,  I  apprehend,  it  would  not  be 
conceded,  to  any  large  extent,  that  for  purposes  of  general  edu- 
cution  such  an  undergradute  course  would  adequately  substitute 
the  classical  and  scientific  instruction  that  is  now  in  favor.  It  is 
true,  hopeful  advocates  af  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  some  plat¬ 
itudes  from  the  regular  party  platforms  promise  to  relieve  the 
country  from  these  conditions.  As  soon  as  this  promise  is  ful¬ 
filled,  schools  of  this  description  will  certainly  spring  up  and 
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flourish.  But  the  Spoils  System  has,  I  fear,  a  stronger  hold 
upon  our  people  than  the  people  themselves  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  What  has  been  done  towards  its  reform  is  as  yet 
slight,  and  is  but  grudgingly  administered  by  the  regular  parties. 
As  this  system  is  likely  to  remain  with  us  for  some  time  longer, 
let  us  hope  that  it  is  the  genius  of  our  institutions, — doomed, 
like  Ariosto’s  fairy,  to  appear  for  a  season  in  a  disagreeable 
form. 

But  education  in  social  and  political  science  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed  because  it  does  not  promise  pecuniary  advantage.  In 
determining  a  course  of  study  schools  must  undoubtedly  consult 
the  direct  interests  of  the  student.  It  is  the  prime  object  of  the 
average  student  to  acquire  an  education  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  himself.  But  the  schools  also  owe  a  duty  to  the  public. 
Colleges  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  private  institutions, — but  in  an¬ 
other  sense  they  are  public  institutions.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
our  colleges  are  maintained  by  their  students.  It  has  been  said 
of  some  of  our  best  colleges,  that  they  lose  pecuniarily  upon 
every  student.  Many  of  the  colleges, — our  own  among  the 
number, — have  received  appropriations  directly  from  the  state. 
Much  larger  endowments  have  been  contributed  by  individ¬ 
uals.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  colleges,  subsist  upon  the  means 
that  have  been  so  furnished,  as  much  or  more  than  by  the  in¬ 
come  derived  from  their  students.  Indeed  the  requirements  of 
a  first-class  college  are  so  great  that  nothing  short  of  very  large 
endowments  can  maintain  them.  But  the  means  that  are  so 
furnished,  whether  by  the  state  or  by  individuals,  are  intended 
for  a  public  purpose.  It  is  a  trust  to  be  exercised,  not  only  that 
students  may  gain  liberal  education  for  their  own  advantage,  but 
that  the  public  may  derive  the  greater  benefit  from  the  presence 
of  men  whose  training  has  fitted  them  for  superior  usefulness. 
The  dignity  and  importance  of  the  college,  as  a  factor  in  the 
land,  depend  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  this  trust  is  adminis¬ 
tered. 

If  this  view  of  the  office  of  the  college  is  correct,  it  cannot 
but  be,  that  one  of  its  prime  objects  must  ever  be,  that  the  men 
that  it  sends  out  shall  be  useful  citizens  of  the  republic, — well 
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instructed  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  affairs  of  our  goverment. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  that  this  sentiment  in  an  address  will 
not  be  challenged  ; — that  it  will  be  tolerated  because  it  is  deemed 
innocuous.  If,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  impress  it  upon  the 
college  to  make  room  in  the  curriculum  for  fuller  instruction  in 
social  and  political  science,  it  will  quickly  develop  opposition. 
It  will  be  said  that  it  is  a  sentiment  intended  for  holiday  parade, 
but  that  it  could  not  be  seriously  considered  in  board  meeting ; 
that  the  country  is  getting  along  very  well ;  that  it  has  thriven 
wonderfully  well  upon  the  small  allowance  of  instruction  of  this 
character  that  the  colleges  have  given  it ;  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  such  instruction  in  the  college  course. 

Those  that  so  reason  have  indeed  the  justification  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  experience.  The  country  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
well  governed.  It  has  passed  through  the  severest  trials,  and  in 
every  crisis  it  has  developed  statesmen  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  a  people  able  and  willing  to  perform  every  duty  of  free  cit¬ 
izenship.  And  there  is,  I  hope,  no  one,  who  does  not  feel  within 
him,  that  it  will  still  be  able  to  withstand  every  wrench  and  strain 
and  will  continually  improve.  But  this  is  faith  and  not  reason, 
and  while  we  are  to  live  by  faith,  yet  we  have  it  on  high  author¬ 
ity,  that  in  things  temporal,  it  is  the  part  of  w’isdom  to  exercise 
as  much  foresight  as  we  possess. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  live  are  so  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  that  we  cannot  sit  dowm  and  trust  to  the  success  of  that 
which  has  succeeded  under  other  circumstances. 

The  system  of  our  government  was  adopted  when  some  three 
or  four  millions  of  people  constituted  the  nation.  A  mighty 
nation  of  over  sixty  millions  of  people  is  now  to  be  held  within 
its  restraints.  Its  material  interest  were  few  and  simple ; — they 
have  grown  so  that  they  will  probably  soon  be,  in  magnitude 
and  extent,  beyond  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Funda¬ 
mental  questions  have  been  raised  and  settled,  some  peacefully, 
and  some  by  the  sword ;  amendments  have  been  added  ;  a  su¬ 
perstructure,  the  legislation  of  a  century,  has  been  built  upon 
the  fundamental  law.  Tendencies  in  society  and  in  government 
have  developed  unobserved  until  they  have  become  threatening. 
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Amid  the  pomp  and  pageant  attending  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1887,  when  our  national 
advance  was  contrasted  and  reviewed, — our  flattering  success 
did  not  make  the  men  of  thought,  who  participated  in  the  cele¬ 
bration,  forgetful  of  the  price  at  which  the  integrity  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  our  institutions  are  maintained.  One  of  the  tendencies 
to  which  I  have  referred  was  on  that  occasion  pointed  out  by 
the  present  Chief  J  ustice  of  this  State,  when  he  said : 

“I  am  no  alarmist,  and  I  draw  no  fancy  picture.  The  cen¬ 
tralization  of  which  I  speak  is  going  on  daily.  It  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  every  avenue  of  politics,  trade  and  business.  *  * 

“We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  the  era  of  centralization.  We  see  great  corporations 
springing  up,  stronger  than  the  people,  which  absorb  to  a  great 
extent  the  business  of  the  country,  and,  what  is  worse,  aiming 
in  some  instances  to  control  its  political  power.  *  * 

“The  people,  in  their  easy  good  nature,  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  aid  centralization.  They  confer  vast  powers  upon  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  when  those  powers  are  directed  against  themselves, 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  wrest  them  from  those  upon 
whom  they  have  conferred  them.  This  we  cannot  do.” 

Other  great  changes  in  our  conditions  have  taken  place.  The 
average  intelligence  of  our  citizens  has  been  enormously  low¬ 
ered  by  the  admission  into  full  citizenship  of  several  millions  of 
freedmen  and  by  the  easy  naturalization  of  the  vast  hordes  of 
ignorant  foreigners,  who  have,  in  recent  years,  crowded  into  the 
country.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  immigrants  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  very  large  extent,  consist  of  ignorant  classes, 
with  whom  their  own  countries  gladly  part; — men  without 
means  and  incapable  of  any,  except  the  crudest  work ; — unused 
to  the  exercise  of  suffrage  ; — ignorant  of  our  institutions  and 
unable  to  undertake  or  even  understand  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  And  yet  these  are  coming  so  fast,  that  our  population 
must  necessarily  suffer  in  character  as  it  cannot  possibly  assim¬ 
ilate  them.  The  total  of  immigrants  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1 882,  was  788,992. 

Aside  from  these  marked  changes,  we  are  all  familiar  with  many 
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others,  the  enumeration  and  delineation  of  which  has  been  a 
feature  of  all  the  celebrations  which  have  been  held  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  great  events  of  a  century  ago. 

It  would  be  obviously  unsafe,  therefore,  to  predicate  too  freely 
upon  our  general  past  experience.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to 
inquire  to  what  circumstance  the  phenomenal  success  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  is  to  be  ascribed.  No  one,  that  I  am  aware,  who  has 
critically  examined  the  subject,  has  omitted  from  these  circum¬ 
stances  or  failed  to  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
them,  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  particularly  their 
knowledge  of  our  institutions.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  institutions  were  established  because  they  embodied  the 
sentiment  of  the  people,  a  great  common  sentiment,  reached 
after  eventful  experience  and  much  mutual  concession.  Judge 
Hare,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  writer  upon  constitutional  law, 
has  pointed  out  that  but  for  this  fact,  there  might  have  been  no 
success  to  celebrate.  “It  is,”  says  Judge  Hare,  “owing  to  their 
intelligence  and  patriotism — exercised,  it  must  be  admitted,  un¬ 
der  very  favorable  conditions — that  the  constitution  has  proved 
so  great  a  success,  and  that  we  can  look  back  at  the  close  of  a 
century  and  say,  ‘well  done.’  If  they  are  still  the  same  people 
as  in  1776,  and  possess  the  qualities  which  they  displayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  period  which  preceded  the  ratification  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  future  is  as  secure  as  has  been  the  past.” 

How,  then,  stands  the  question  of  the  intelligence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to-day, — and  especially  their  knowledge  of  our  institutions? 

The  recent  publication  of  Professor  Brice’s  book,  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Commonwealth,”  has  given  us  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  see  ourselves  as  a  people,  as  others  see  us.  We  have  in  this 
work  the  result  of  the  extended  observation,  careful  research 
and  mature  reflection  of  one  occupying  the  best  standpoint,  and 
whom  talent  and  experience  have  most  highly  qualified  for  form¬ 
ing  a  correct  judgment  upon  this  subject.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
do  better  than  to  read  what  this  distinguished  Englishman  has 
written  upon  the  question  which  I  have  proposed. 

“The  Americans  are  an  educated  people,  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  in  any  European  country,  except 
Switzerland,  parts  of  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland  and  Scotland ; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  average  of  knowledge  is  higher,  the  habit  of 
reading  and  thinking  more  generally  diffused  than  in  any  other 
country.  (I  speak  of  course  of  the  native  Americans,  exclud¬ 
ing  negroes  and  recent  immigrants).  .  They  know  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  own  country,  they  follow  public  affairs,  they  join  in 
local  government  and  learn  from  it  how  government  must  be 
carried  on,  and  in  particular  how  discussion  must  be  conducted 
in  meetings,  and  its  results  tested  at  elections.  The  town  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  the  most  perfect  school  of  self-government  in  any 
modern  country.  *  *  * 

“That  the  education  of  the  masses  is  nevertheless  a  superfi¬ 
cial  education  goes  without  saying.  It  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  think  they  know  something  about  the  great  problems 
of  politics ;  insufficient  to  show  them  how  little  they  know. 
The  public  elementary  school  gives  everybody  the  key  to 
knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but  it  has 
not  time  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the  key.  *  *  So  we  may 

say  that  if  the  political  education  of  the  average  American  voter 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  average  voter  in  Europe,  it  stands 
high  ;  but  if  it  be  compared  with  the  functions  which  the  theory 
of  the  American  Government  lays  on  him,  which  its  spirit  im¬ 
plies,  which  the  methods  of  its  party  organization  assume,  its 
inadequacy  is  manifest.  *  *  * 

“For  the  functions  of  the  citizen  are  not,  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case  in  Europe,  confined  to  the  choosing  of  legislators,  who 
are  then  left  to  settle  issues  of  policy  and  select  executive  rulers. 
The  American  citizen  is  virtually  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
republic.  Issues  are  decided  and  rulers  selected  by  the  direct 
popular  vote.  *  *  As  has  been  said,  the  instruction  received 

in  the  common  schools  and  from  the  newspapers,  and  supposed 
to  be  developed  by  the  practice  of  primaries  and  conventions, 
while  it  makes  .the  voter  deem  himself  capable  of  governing, 
does  not  completely  fit  him  to  weigh  the  real  merits  of  states¬ 
men,  to  discern  the  true  grounds  on  which  questions  ought  to 
be  decided,  to  note  the  drift  of  events  and  discover  the  direction 
in  which  parties  are  being  carried.  He  is  like  a  sailor  who 
knows  the  spars  and  ropes  of  the  ship,  and  is  expert  in  working 
her,  but  is  ignorant  of  geography  and  navigation.” 
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The  correctness  of  these  observations  is  so  obvious  that  they 
need  but  be  stated  to  receive  general  assent.  Where,  then,  it 
must  be  asked,  are  the  men  to  come  from  who  are  capable  of 
performing  those  duties  of  citizenship  which  are  higher  than  the 
mass  of  the  people  can  attain  to  ;  the  men  who  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  to  lead  in  forming  the  popular  will ;  the  men 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  keep  up  the  long  vigil  by  which 
alone  our  institutions  can  be  maintained.  Is  this  to  be  left  to 
chance  development  ?  Are  these  men  to  spring  from  among 
those  who  are  attracted  to  an  active  participation  in  politics  in 
the  present  condition  of  politics?  Are  “the  politicians”  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  of  the  large  cities,  the  persons  to 
whom  these  duties  can  be  best  entrusted  ?  Are  there  to  be  no 
schools  under  a  government  by  the  people,  where  government 
is  taught  as  a  science,  and  shall  this  important  knowledge  be 
acquired  only  through  apprenticeship  in  practical  politics  ? 

The  public  schools  and  the  newspapers  are  doing,  or  proba¬ 
bly  soon  will  do,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  this  regard,  as 
much  as  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for.  If  the  schools  of  “higher 
education”  are  to  do  correspondingly  well,  they  will  have  to  add 
to  their  present  course  of  instruction.  The  attainments  of  a  man 
of  culture  ought  to  embrace  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  institutions  of  our  country  and  of  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Objection  has  frequently  been  made  to  instruction  in  particu¬ 
lar  departments  of  learning,  because  it  was  thought  that  such 
instruction  was  not  useful  excepting  for  particular  professions  or 
callings.  No  such  objection  can  ever  be  raised  against  instruc¬ 
tion  in  political  science.  The  duties  of  citizenship  are  common 
to  all  citizens,  and  the  intelligent  discharge  of  those  duties  im¬ 
plies  a  knowledge  of  government.  It  is  cant  phrase,  that  this 
is  a  government  by  the  people,  and  that  the  people  are  the  ru¬ 
lers  ;  there  are  few  persons  that  feel  any  personal  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  consequence  of,  or  in  fact  accept  these  things  otherwise 
than  as  theoretical  truths.  No  one,  however,  will  deny  that, 
notwithstanding  a  generally  good  government,  there  has  been  a 
deal  of  poor  government  in  all  branches — in  federal,  state,  and 
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especially  in  local  government.  Who  can  say  that  if  the  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  the  country  were  educated  in  affairs  of  the  public, 
that  much  public  mischief  could  not  have  been  prevented.  If 
the  theory  of  self-government  is  correct,  it  must  follow  that  the 
government  is  better  as  the  type  of  the  citizen  is  higher. 

A  year  ago  we  heard  from  this  same  place  how  Christianity 
rests  its  hope  upon  the  college.  No  one  can  attest  better  than 
this  association  the  importance  of  the  college  to  the  church ; 
how  the  ministers,  the  leaders  in  the  church,  have  received  some 
of  their  most  important  training  for  their  work  at  the  college ; 
in  many  cases  caught  their  first  inspiration  for  their  work  here ; 
how  they  look  to  the  college  as  the  place  from  which  the  men 
must  still  come  to  carry  on  the  work  ;  how,  for  this  reason,  they 
have  worked  and  prayed  for  the  college ;  how,  for  the  good 
that  they  could  do  to  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  they  have 
counted  it  an  honor  to  be  chosen  to  preside  over  or  instruct  in 
the  college.  And  the  college  would  be  false  to  itself  if  it  were 
recreant  in  its  duty  to  the  church.  But  the  college  has  not 
failed  in  this.  Almost  all  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  professors  have  been  men  of  the  ministerial 
profession.  The  Christian  religion  is  fervently  taught  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  by  earnest  and  capable  teachers  of  religion,  not  only  in 
the  full  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  purpose,  but  in 
the  chapel,  in  the  Bible  class,  church  attendance,  and  upon  every 
proper  occasion  when  its  lessons  can  be  inculcated. 

If  I  have  not  wholly  failed  in  my  argument,  then  I  have 
shown  that  the  college  owes  a  like  duty  and  can  render  a  like 
good  service  to  the  state.  If  this  duty  is  once  assumed  by  the 
colleges,  with  like  earnestness,  the  public  will  begin  to  regard 
the  colleges  with  a  new  interest.  The  college  will  rise  to  vastly 
greater  importance  in  the  state  when  once  it  is  felt  that  the  men 
it  sends  out  into  the  world  have  received  instruction  to  qualify 
them  to  take  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  their  country.  It  is 
now  a  popular  impression— I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  well 
it  is  justified — that  the  college  graduate  is  not  acquainted  with 
public  affairs  excepting  those  that  happened  several  thousand 
years  ago  in  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  quite 
recently  in  a  great  public  journal  that  the  college  instruction,  at 
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present,  in  many  instances,  tends  rating  to  make  the  student  de¬ 
spise  the  institutions  pf  his  country  than  to  understand  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  instruction  in  social  and  po¬ 
litical  science,  as  it  is  practical  to  introduce  into  the  regular  col¬ 
lege  course,  would  insure  high  scholarship  in  these  sciences  on 
the  part  of  all  who  receive  the  instruction.  Neither  are  all  col¬ 
lege  graduates  good  linguists  or  good  mathematicians.  But  if 
two  or  three  in  a  class  would  become  fairly  proficient  in  these 
sciences,  what  an  army  of  men  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  would  be  raised  in  a  few  years  by  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land.  If 
the  training  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  skillful  politicians, 
it  would  at  least  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  on  the  part  of  persons  whose  interest  in  any  scientific  as¬ 
pect  of  the  subject  might  otherwise  not  be  aroused.  What  we 
want  above  all  things  is  men,  cultured  men,  who  are  interested 
in  government.  Professor  Bryce  has  said :  “In  a  free  country 
more  especially,  ten  men  who  care  are  worth  a  hundred  who 
do  not.” 

It  makes  no  difference  that  but  very  few  of  the  persons  so 
educated  may  ever  be  called  to  an  official  station.  It  is  one  of 
the  happy  conditions  of  our  country  that  one  can  take  part  in 
government  without  occupying  official  station.  We  are  ruled 
by  public  opinion.  It  may  be  thwarted  and  sometimes  is 
thwarted,  for  a  while,  but  it  prevails  in  the  end.  Public  opinion 
is  the  strongest  force  in  any  society.  When  it  is  once  thor¬ 
oughly  formed,  no  barriers  raised  by  human  hands  can  with¬ 
stand  it.  Amidst  despotism  it  rules  slowly  and  mysteriously, 
like  the  Moira  of  mythology,  to  whom  even  the  gods  were 
obliged  to  submit.  But  in  a  government  by  the  people,  it  is 
the  enthroned  monarch,  whose  edicts  must  be  obeyed  as  soon 
as  they  are  formally  delivered.  Under  such  a  government  he 
rules  most  who  contributes  most  to  the  public  opinion.  The 
mass  of  the  people  determine  wisely  when  well  informed,  but 
there  must  be  reasons  with  the  arguments  that  are  furnished  by 
the  few  that  think. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  teaching  political  science  which 
belongs  to  but  few  departments.  We  start  with  a  warm  interest, 
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on  the  part  of  the  student,  in  the  subject.  His  understanding 
of  the  subject  may  indeed  be  shallow,  so  that  in  maturer  years 
he  usually  loses  his  interest ;  but  in  his  collegs  days  he  is  apt  to 
be  ardent  in  politics.  He  is  so  ardent  that  it  has  generally  been 
deemed  necessary  by  colleges  to  place  certain  restraints  upon 
his  discussion  of  political  questions.  This  ardor  is  a  force 
which,  if  properly  directed,  may  accomplish  much  good,  but 
otherwise  is  apt  to  expend  itself  in  noisy  demonstration. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  address  to  consider  what 
particular  course  of  study  and  instruction  will  best  accomplish 
the  purposes  which  I  have  advocated.  Ex-President  White  has 
pointed  out  what  has  been  done  to  this  end  in  several  of  the 
schools  in  Europe;  and  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  in  several  publications  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education,  has  shown  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  now 
doing  in  several  of  the  universities  of  this  country.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  province  of  those  experienced  in  teaching  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  course.  If  once  the  importance  of  college  instruction 
in  political  science  is  recognized  there  will  not  be  wanting  prac¬ 
tical  means  to  secure  the  end.  One  feature  of  the  system, 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  Europe  particularly,  however  seems 
to  me  too  important  to  leave  unmentioned.  It  is  that  political 
science  should  be  taught  by  persons  who  have  themselves  had 
experience  in  public  affairs.  The  same  arguments  that  lead  to 
the  selection  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  teach  Evidences  of 
Christianity  and  Moral  Science,  and  that  call  for  a  physician  to 
teach  the  laws  of  health,  also  require  that  the  instructor  of  po¬ 
litical  science  shall  have  knowledge  matured  in  the  school  of 
experience.  The  wisdom  of  this  must  already  have  been  felt 
in  our  college  in  the  lectures  upon  the  constitution  of  this  state 
by  one  who  took  part  in  framing  it  and  whose  judical  station 
makes  him  one  of  its  authoritative  interpreters.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  other  respects,  what  I  have  said  is  more  in  commenda¬ 
tion  than  in  criticism  of  our  college.  But  in  my  judgment 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  college,  as  an  institution  in  the  country,  has  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  worth.  It  has  given  the  benefits  of  liberal  and  Chris¬ 
tian  education  to  every  quarter.  It  has  in  later  years  become 
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more  and  more  an  agent  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
and,  to  some  extent,  for  original  scientific  investigation.  It  will 
still  add  to  its  importance  and  its  usefulness  when  it  will  give 
full  recognition  to  its  duty  to  teach  its  students  a  love  for  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  government  of  our  country. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  MISSOURIANS. 

By  Prof.  A.  Graebner,  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Conspicuous  among  the  thousands  of  strangers  assembled  at 
Worms  in  the  days  of  the  Diet,  when  the  monk  of  Wittenburg 
stood  before  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the 
empire,  was  an  “embassy  from  the  new  island  but  lately  discov¬ 
ered,  who  wore  costly  silks  and  were  veiled  about  the  head  like 
a  gypsey  woman,”  as  the  report  of  an  eye-witness  gives  it. 
Little  was  then  known  of  the  “new  island”  in  the  far  west.  In 
a  folio  edition  by  Strabo,  a  copy  of  which  found  its  way  from 
the  Jesuit  college  of  Ingolstadt,  where  it  rested  in  1588,  to  the 
library  of  the  writer,  there  is  also  a  map  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  presenting  the  continent  of  “America  or  New  India,” 
and  here  a  huge  mountain-range  is  made  to  separate  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  extending  from  what  is  now  Utah 
or  Arizona  to  the  neighborhood  of  Newfoundland,  from  the 
source  of  a  nameless  river  which  flows  southward  and  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Little  did  that  veiled  Mexican  or  his 
ermined  emperor,  or  any  one  else  at  his  first  Diet,  think  that 
the  time  would  come  when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  adherents 
of  that  monk  would  set  their  faces  toward  the  “new  Island”  and 
stud  the  valley  of  that  nameless  river  with  hundreds  of  churches 
and  as  many  schools  in  which  Luther’s  Bible  and  Catechism  are 
read  and  expounded  in  the  tongue  which  Charles  termed  a  “lan¬ 
guage  for  horses.”  And  as  little  did  Luther  himself  dream  that 
in  the  year  ol  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  in  the 
heart  of  that  continent  beyond  the  western  seas,  a  school  of 
Lutheran  theology,  erected  without  a  farthing  from  state  or 
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crown,  would  be  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  20,000  Lutherans 
convened  from  the  various  regions  of  a  country  of  more  than 
ten  times  the  area  of  Germany,  a  land  of  freedom  where  neither 
king  nor  emperor  nor  pope  may  call  them  to  account  for  their 
faith  or  issue  bulls  and  edicts  before  which  the  silent  solitude  of 
a  Wartburg-Patmos  must  shield  from  persecution  the  antagon¬ 
ists  of  Rome.  And  even  the  Pilgrim  pioneers  of  this  vast  body 
of  Lutherans  were  far  from  looking  forward  to  so  rich  a  harvest 
when  fifty  years  ago  they  first  set  foot  on  the  soil  to  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  deplorably  desolate  state  into  which 
round  about  Luther’s  tomb  the  church  of  the  Reformation  had 
sunk  in  those  days  of  rankest  rationalism. 

At  the  university  of  Leipzig,  one  of  those  high  seats  of  Ger¬ 
man  theology  where  rationalism  was  enthroned  and  ruled  su¬ 
preme,  there  existed  toward  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
present  century  a  small  circle  of  students  whom  their  academic 
fellow-citizens  termed  Mystics  or  Pietists  or,  less  charitably, 
Hypocrites  and  Obscurants,  who  though  they  were  regular  in 
their  attendance  on  lectures,  would  spend  the  hours  which  oth¬ 
ers  devoted  to  the  loud  pleasures  of  the  beer  mug,  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  some  quiet  room,  where  they  might  have  been  found 
closeted  with  some  obscure  volume,  the  writings  of  Arndt, 
Francke,  Spener,  Rambach,  Fresenius,  or  some  other  theolo¬ 
gian  of  like  character.  A  theological  candidate  of  riper  years 
and  spiritual  experience,  named  Kuehn,  was  the  leader  of  this 
little  band,  and  the  path  he  endeavored  to  point  out  to  his  as¬ 
sociates  was  a  via  dolorosa  through  dark  depths  of  anguish 
and  contrition,  a  series  of  experiences  like  those  through  which 
he  had  passed  before  he  found  peace  and  rest  in  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  the  fall  of  1 829  this  circle  welcomed  a  young  man  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years,*  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Langenchursdorf  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  a  youth  with  a  good  classical  education,  who  had  until  re¬ 
cently  “felt  himself  born  for  music  only,”  an  art  in  which  he 
had  already  become  proficient.  But  when  his  father  had  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  set  him  adrift  without  a  farthing  if  he 


*He  was  born  Oct.  25,  1811,  the  eighth  of  twelve  children. 
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should  “turn  musician,”  but  promised  him  a  thaler  a  week  if  he 
would  study  theology,  the  son  set  his  face  toward  Leipzig  and 
theology,  and  there  we  find  him,  young  in  years,  slender  of 
stature,  in  delicate  health,  shifting  as  best  he  could  with  his 
thaler  a  week,  but  turning  to  every  advantage  his  rare  talents 
and  the  opportunities  for  gaining  treasures  of  knowledge  offered 
at  the  university.  At  the  outset,  he  had  not  even  a  Bible  of  his 
own,  and  when  he  purchased  one  from  his  allowance,  he  was  left 
penniless,  until,  on  the  following  day,  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
father  containing  the  only  extra  thaler  which  ever  came  to  him 
from  that  source  at  such  a  time. 

The  young  student  was  Carl  Ferdinand  Wilhelm  Walther. 
An  elder  brother  who  was  also  a  student  at  the  university,  in¬ 
troduced  the  youth  to  that  circle  of  Pietists  mentioned  above. 
Soon  the  younger  Walther  was  far  gone  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  influence  of  Kuehn  and  others  was  exerted  ;  his  soul 
was  filled  with  anguish  under  the  pangs  of  a  troubled  con¬ 
science  ;  sighs  and  sobs  and  tears  gave  evidence  of  the  storm 
that  raged  in  his  bosom  and  threatened  to  engulf  every  hope 
and  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  consoling  light  which  had  dawned 
in  his  soul.  While  he  was  struggling  with  despair,  God  used 
the  gentle  hand  of  a  woman  to  draw  him  from  the  precipice. 
The  wife  of  a  revenue  officer  at  Leipzig,  whose  home  had  been 
opened  to  young  Walther,  perceived  the  trouble  of  the  pious 
youth,  and  from  her  lips  came  words  of  comfort  drawn  from 
that  ever  flowing  fountain,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  from  her 
heart  many  a  fervent  prayer  rose  to  a  throne  of  grace  that  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  might  be  granted 
to  that  troubled  soul ;  and  her  words  and  her  prayers  were  abun¬ 
dantly  blessed. 

Yet  God  in  his  wise  providence  led  young  Walther  to  seek 
spiritual  advice  and  consolation  also  from  another,  from  a  man 
who  was  in  future  years  to  be  instrumental  in  leading  him  across 
the  ocean.  Martin  Stephan  was  the  pastor  of  a  Bohemian  con¬ 
gregation  which  worshipped  in  St.  John’s  church  at  Dresden,  a 
preacher  who  had  for  years  preached  to  vast  multitudes  that 
flocked  to  his  pulpit  not  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  words  of 
polished  eloquence — for  such  they  would  have  sought  in  vain  in 
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that  unostentatious  church  in  the  suburbs — but  because  Stephan 
preached  what  was  then  very  rarely  heard  from  German  pulpits, 
Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Besides,  Stephan  was  renowned  far 
and  wide,  as  a  spiritual  adviser  who  had  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  and  was  ever  ready  to  minister  what  each 
individual  soul  required.  This  man  one  day  received  a  letter 
from  a  stranger,  a  student  at  Leipzig,  who  disclosed  to  him  his 
innermost  heart  and  solicited  an  answer.  In  due  time  the  an¬ 
swer  came,  and  when  Walther  held  the  letter  in  his  hands,  and 
before  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  contents,  he  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  keep  him  from  accepting  vain  counsels  and 
consolations,  if  such  should  be  contained  in  the  pages  before 
him.  But  after  he  had  read  Stephan’s  letter,  he  was  like  one 
who  had  been  lifted  from  hell  into  paradise,  and  his  tears  of  an¬ 
guish  were  changed  into  tears  of  joy. 

A  year  and  another  year  passed  away,  and  then  young  Wal- 
ther’s  days  seemed  nearly  numbered ;  pulmonary  disease  was 
doing  its  work  and  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  and  seek 
rest  and  relief  at  home.  During  these  weary  months  he  found 
in  his  father’s  library  the  works  of  Luther,  and  here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
great  Reformer  which  distinguished  him  in  later  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1832  he  returned  to  the  university,  improved  in  health, 
but  without  hope  of  ever  becoming  physically  able  to  work  in  the 
ministry.  He  completed  his  studies,  passed  his  first  examination, 
and  was  then  a  private  tutor  from  1834  to  1836.  In  1837  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  village  church  of  Braeunsdorf 
in  Saxony,  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  which  for  forty  years 
and  more  had  not  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ  preached  from  its 
pulpit  and  had  sunk  deep  in  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  de¬ 
pravity.  The  form  of  public  service,  the  hymn-book,  the  school 
books,  were,  like  the  school  teacher  and  the  superintendent, 
steeped  in  rationalism,  and  when  Walther,  true  to  his  vow  and 
to  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  he  had  sworn  to 
follow  and  maintain,  endeavored  to  work  a  change  toward  sound 
Lutheranism,  stumbling  blocks  without  number  were  thrown  in 
his  way,  until  his  troubled  conscience  was  beset  on  every  side, 
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and  in  several  cases  his  orthodoxy  led  to  litigations,  of  which 
he  was  held  to  pay  the  costs. 

But  Walther  was  not  the  only  Lutheran  in  Saxony  who  suf¬ 
fered  under  the  rod  of  a  rationalistic  and  unionistic  regime,  and 
when  in  those  days  Stephan,  who  had  as  early  as  1811  enter¬ 
tained  the  thought  of  leading  his  followers  to  distant  lands, 
looked  toward  the  United  States  of  America  as  an  asylum  of 
true  Lutheranism,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Kurtz  of  Gettysburg,  and  finally  came  forth  with 
a  definite  plan  of  emigration,  Walther  with  others  caught  up  the 
signal  given  by  a  man  who  stood  so  high  in  their  estimation. 
In  September  1838,  as  many  as  707  persons  had  entered  their 
names  upon  the  rolls  ;  ministers,  school-teachers,  lawyers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  artists,  gave  up  their  positions,  married  men  and  women 
left  their  husbands  and  wives,  parents,  their  children,  children, 
their  parents;  a  part  of  their  joint  possessions  was  turned  over 
to  a  common  treasury;  four  ships  were  chartered  at  Bremen, 
and  a  fifth,  the  Amalia,  was  also  occupied  by  members  of  the 
company  and  three  other  passengers.  All  of  these  ships  left 
Bremerhafen  in  November  1838.  The  Copernicus  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  year,  the  Johann 
Georg,  the  Republic,  and  the  Olbers,  in  January  1839;  the 
Amalia  with  her  crew  and  passengers  disappeared  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since. 

The  passengers  of  the  four  ships  continued  their  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Louis,  then  a  city  of  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Stephan 
had  prevailed  upon  his  followers  to  make  him  their  bishop  and 
to  sign  a  document  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  alle¬ 
giance  and  obedience  toward  their  hierarchical  leader.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  every  kind  of  luxury,  and  during  the  few 
months  of  his  rule  he  drew  from  the  common  treasury  more 
than  4,000  thalers  for  his  own  sustenance  and  comfort.  But  to 
secure  a  still  more  unlimited  exercise  of  his  power,  he  aimed  at 
isolating  the  community  under  his  sway.  A  tract  of  land  was 
purchased  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  Perry 
county,  Mo.,  comprising  4,440  acres,  and  here  the  emigrants 
went  into  camp  and  amid  untold  hardships  began  to  build  up  a 
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number  of  Saxon  colonies,  Wittenberg,  Altenburg,  Frohna,  etc., 
names  which  to  this  day  remind  the  surviving  pioneers  and  their 
children  of  the  tearful  experiences  of  those  times  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  A  small  flock  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  souls 
remained  in  St.  Louis  and  chose  the  elder  Walther  for  their 
pastor. 

Stephan,  who  had  also  repaired  to  Perry  county,  ruled  like  a 
Pasha.  His  faith,  too,  by  this  time,  had  become  more  Moham¬ 
medan  than  Christian.  A  magnificent  episcopal  palace  had 
been  planned  and  was  in  process  of  construction.  Then  there 
came  a  revelation  which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  among  the  colo¬ 
nists.  One  dark  night  the  younger  Walther,  of  whose  tribula¬ 
tions  at  the  university  we  have  spoken  above,  arrived  with  a 
steamer  from  St.  Louis.  He  came  ostensibly  to  consult  with 
Stephan  concerning  a  number  of  Lutheran  emigrants  who  had 
come  chiefly  from  Berlin  by  way  of  New  York,  and  were  now 
ready  to  join  the  Saxons  in  the  colonies.  But  to  a  young  the¬ 
ological  candidate  who  had  come  from  New  York  with  the 
“Berliners,”  he  confided  his  secret.  It  was  in  one  of  the  dor¬ 
mitories  for  the  colonists,  and  though  all  of  the  men  seemed  fast 
asleep,  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Latin,  and  the  Latin 
sounds  attracted  the  attention  of  the  physician,  Dr.  B.,  who  was 
lying  on  the  straw  not  far  away,  and  he  heard,  what  he  and  oth¬ 
ers  had  suspected  before,  that  Stephan  had  been  leading  a  life 
of  shameful  immorality  and  had  now  been  found  out  through 
the  confessions  of  several  of  his  victims.  Soon  after,  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  emigrants  who  had  remained  at  St.  Louis 
arrived  on  the  steamers  Prairie  and  Toledo ;  a  formal  council 
was  held,  and  Stephan  was  solemnly  deposed  from  his  office. 
Provided  with  ample  means  of  sustenance,  he  was  taken  across 
the  Mississippi  river  in  a  skiff  and  landed  near  Devil’s  Bake- 
oven,  a  grotesque  rock  at  the  water’s  edge.  He  afterwards 
found  his  way  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  1846  he  died 
in  a  log  cabin  a  few  miles  from  Red  Bud,  Illinois. 

At  first  the  colonists  were  stunned  and  bewildered  and  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Such  had  been  Stephan’s  extravagance  and 
mismanagement  that  the  funds  of  the  emigrants  were  far  spent, 
and  abject  poverty  stared  them  in  the  face.  The  ministers,  of 
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whom  there  were  six,  and  the  several  candidates,  were  troubled 
by  the  question  whether  the  colonists  constituted  Christian  con¬ 
gregations  with  authority  to  call  ministers,  and  many  of  the 
laymen  entertained  similar  doubts  concerning  the  right  of  the 
ministers  to  hold  their  office  here  after  having  left  their  charges 
beyond  the  sea.  Walther,  too,  was  for  a  time  tossed  about  by 
doubts  and  fears.  But  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  soon  things 
gained  a  more  favorable  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  hard¬ 
ships  and  poverty,  the  candidates  Fuerbringer,  Brohm,  and 
Buenger,  with  the  aid  of  the  ministers  Walther,  Loeber,  and 
Keyl,  had  organized  a  school  of  learning  in  which  Religion, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  English,  History, 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Music,  and  Drawing  were  to  be  taught,  and  in 
a  log  cabin  erected  by  the  professors  and  their  friends,  the  school 
was  opened  which  has  since  developed  into  two  distinct  institu¬ 
tions,  Concordia  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Concordia 
College  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  both  of  which  are  flourishing  to-day 
and  have  educated  hundreds  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  first  Faculty  consisted  of  Ottomar 
Fuerbringer,  Th.  Jul.  Brohm,  and  Joh.  Fr.  Buenger,  and  the  log 
cabin  has  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

The  younger  Walther  was  soon  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  colonies.  Stephan  had  never  been  quite  at  ease  on  Wal- 
ther’s  account  and  had  even  stigmatized  him  as  his  Judas,  and 
when  Stephan  had  been  unmasked,  it  was  Walther  who  fought 
down  the  doctrinal  errors  which  that  hierarch  had  taught,  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  was  the  Church,  without  which  there  was 
no  salvation,  that  the  ministry  was  a  mediatorship  between  God 
and  man,  and  entitled  to  unconditional  obedience  in  all  things 
not  in  conflict  with  the  word  of  God,  that  questions  of  doctrine 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  clergy  alone,  in  whose  hands  also 
rested  the  power  of  the  Keys.  With  these  and  similar  Roman¬ 
izing  tenets,  Stephan  had  imbued  his  followers ;  but  with  con¬ 
vincing  clearness  Walther  set  forth  the  truth,  until  it  held  the 
field  victorious,  and  at  a  later  day,  the  weapons  tried  and  found 
true  against  Stephanism  were  again  drawn  and  wielded  with 
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like  success  in  the  encounters  with  Grabau  and  the  Buffalo 
Synod. 

In  January  1841,  the  elder  VValther  was  called  to  his  rest,  and 
his  brother  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  “Sax¬ 
ons”  at  St.  Louis,  who  were  then  still  worshiping  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Episcopal  church.  A  parochial  school  was  kept  in 
a  house  on  Poplar  street.  Both  the  congregation  and  the  school 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  1842,  Trinity  church  was  erected,  with 
a  basement  for  school  rooms.  In  1844,  Cand.  Buenger,  who 
since  1841  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school,  was  made  assistant 
minister  to  Walther.  In  the  same  year,  a  branch  school  was 
opened  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  this  school  was  the  germ 
of  Immanuel’s  church,  which  was  organized  in  1847  and  erected 
a  house  of  worship  in  1848,  where  henceforth  to  the  end  of  his 
days  Buenger  officiated  as  pastor. 

But  while  thus  the  trowel  had  been  busy,  the  sword  had  not 
rusted  in  the  scabbard.  Separatistic  elements  had  caused  much 
trouble  in  the  congregation,  until  their  leader  was  removed  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  God. 

And  another  conflict,  of  greater  dimensions  and  of  longer  dur¬ 
ation,  had  sprung  up.  In  1839  another  band  of  German  Luth¬ 
eran  emigrants  had  landed  on  American  soil.  They  had  come 
under  the  leadership  of  Past.  Grabau,  who  had  suffered  persecu¬ 
tion  and  imprisonment  in  Prussia  for  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
unionistic  policy  of  the  Prussian  government.  At  Buffalo, 
where  he  had  settled  with  most  of  his  followers,  Grabau  in  1 840 
issued  a  “Pastoral  Letter,”  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  the  Saxon 
ministers  in  Missouri  with  a  request  for  their  opinion.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  granted,  but  the  opinion,  though  given  in  the  most 
gentle  terms,  proved  offensive  to  Grabau,  since  it  expressed  dis¬ 
sent  as  to  various  points  of  doctrine.  In  his  Pastoral  Letter  and 
the  correspondence  to  which  it  gave  rise,  Grabau  maintained 
that  a  minister  not  called  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  “Kir- 
chenordnungen”  was  not  properly  called ;  that  ordination  by 
other  clergymen  was  by  divine  ordinance  essential  to  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  ministerial  office  ;  that  God  would  deal  with  us  only 
through  the  ministerial  office;  that  a  minister  arbitrarily  eleva¬ 
ted  by  the  congregation  was  unable  to  pronounce  absolution 
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and  what  he  distributed  at  the  altar  was  not  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  mere  bread  and  wine ;  that  through  her  Symbols 
and  Constitutions  and  Synods  the  Church  at  large  must  decide 
what  is  in  accordance  or  at  variance  with  the  word  of  God  ;  that 
the  congregation  is  not  the  supreme  tribunal  in  the  church,  but 
the  synod  as  representing  the  church  at  large ;  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  is  not  authorized  to  pronounce  excommunication  ;  that 
Christians  are  bound  to  obey  their  minister  in  all  things  not 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  In  all  of  these  points,  the  Sax¬ 
ons  differed  from  Grabau, — denying  what  he  affirmed,  and  af¬ 
firming  what  he  denied.  But  Grabau,  in  reply,  drew  up  a  list  of 
seventeen  charges  of  error  against  them  and  declared  that  he 
could  no  longer  consider  them  Lutheran  ministers  who  adhered 
to  the  word  of  God  and  the  symbols  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
long-continued  controversy  which  was  afterwards  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  Synods  of  Buffalo  and  Missouri  had  sprung  up  years 
before  either  of  these  bodies  had  entered  into  existence. 

The  doctrines  which  the  Saxons  maintained  against  Grabau 
and  his  followers  were  not  only  taught  but  practiced  in  Perry 
county  and  St.  Louis ;  the  congregations  not  only  claimed  but 
exercised  what  by  divine  right  a  Christian  congregation  should 
claim  and  practice,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  ministry.  Church 
discipline  was  exercised  in  accordance  with  Matt.  18;  doctrinal 
matters  were  discussed ;  the  college  at  Altenburg  was  formally 
adopted  and  considerately  treated  as  the  foster-child  of  the  con¬ 
gregations,  though  the  means  from  which  the  contributions 
flowed  were  slender  enough. 

In  1844,  the  congregation  at  St.  Louis  resolved  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  religious  periodical  which  had  been  planned  by  YVal- 
ther,  and  in  September  of  that  year,  the  “Lutheraner”  made  its 
first  appearance.  To  secure  the  publication  of  this  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbers,  many  members  had  subscribed  for  two  copies, 
and  the  congregation  had  agreed  that  if  the  expenses  should 
exceed  the  receipts,  the  deficit  should  be  covered  from  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury  or  by  free  contributions.  From  its  very  begin¬ 
ning,  the  “Lutheraner”  gave  forth  a  clear  and  decided,  uncom¬ 
promising  ring,  and  the  type  of  Lutheranism  which  it  advocated 
was  to  the  generation  of  those  days  a  strange  phenomenon,  so 
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strange  that  by  many  it  was  not  even  recognized  as  Lutheran¬ 
ism  at  all,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason  Walther  made  it  his  object 
to  show  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  that  he  was  not  promulgating  new  tenets,  but  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  Church  as  laid  down  in  her  confessions  and  in  the 
writings  of  her  best  representative  teachers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  especially  of  Luther,  the  prophet  of  the 
latter  days.  This,  not  an  undue,  unlutheran  reverence  of  the 
Fathers,  prompted  Walther  to  introduce  into  his  doctrinal  expo¬ 
sitions  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  those  earlier  theo¬ 
logians  ;  not  as  authorities,  but  as  witnesses  he  called  them  forth 
from  the  dust  of  oblivion,  and  before  many  years  Germany  was 
being  ransacked  for  those  old  parchment-bound  volumes,  cov¬ 
ered  with  mould  and  cobwebs,  and  Jewish  dealers  wondered 
what  people  wanted  with  those  mummies  in  the  American 
backwoods  whence  came  the  growing  demand,  and  by  and  by 
astonishing  prices  were  paid  for  what  had  long  lain  unnoticed 
as  unmarketable  dross. 

Among  the  few  who  hailed  with  joy  the  first  number  of  the 
“Lutheraner”  was  another  pioneer  of  western  Lutheranism,  a 
man  whose  name  will  be  pronounced  with  reverence  as  long  as 
a  Lutheran  church  remains  in  America :  Friedrich  Conrad  Die¬ 
trich  Wyneken,  who  landed  at  Baltimore  about  half  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  Saxons  trod  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  a 
man  of  powerful  frame  and  a  well  educated  mind,  fiery  and  en¬ 
ergetic, — filled  with  a  burning  zeal  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  western  solitudes,  of  whose  wants  he 
had  learned  through  missionary  magazines  in  the  old  world. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  among  the  Methodists,  whose  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  he  had  witnessed  with  wonder  and  doubt,  he  found  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Haesbaert,  who  after  an  acquaintance  of  a  week  left  him  in 
charge  of  his  congregation,  while  he  retired  to  the  country  in 
search  of  health.  After  his  return,  he  recommended  Wyneken 
to  the  missionary  committee  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
soon  we  find  the  young  missionary  laboring  amid  hardships  and 
privations  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  traversing  the  forests 
and  prairies  on  foot  and  on  horseback  in  fair  and  in  foul  weather, 
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by  day  and  by  night,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  life  in  a  spiritual 
wilderness. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  was  then  a  small  country-town.  The 
first  German  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  Lutheran  who  had 
settled  here  was  Henry  Rudisill,  who  with  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  Henkel  family,  had  arrived  in  this  community  of  French¬ 
men  and  Indians  in  1829.  But  a  Lutheran  he  would  remain, 
and  by  his  endeavors  a  current  of  German  immigration  was  led 
to  Fort  Wayne  and  vicinity.  In  1837,  a  congregation  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  Rev.  Jesse  Hoover,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Synod,  as  its  pastor.  Hoover,  too,  was  a  young  man  of  fair 
talents,  a  zealous  and  restless  missionary,  and  with  his  young 
wife,  who  took  boarders  for  a  living,  he  cheerfully  shared  the 
poverty  of  his  people  in  those  days  when  at  times  there  was  not 
a  pinch  of  flour  in  all  Fort  Wayne.  But  when  in  the  fall  of 
1838  Wyneken  first  set  his  foot  into  the  town,  the  Germans 
were  without  a  minister ;  for  in  May  young  pastor  Hoover  had 
been  laid  to  rest.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  orphaned  con¬ 
gregation,  Wyneken  established  his  headquarters  at  Ft.  Wayne. 
The  Lutherans  had  neither  church  nor  parsonage ;  they  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  court-house  until  the  building  threatened  to  fall, 
then  here  and  there,  until  the  little  frame  church  erected  in  1839 
afforded  them  shelter  from  wind  and  weather.  From  Ft.  Wayne 
Wyneken  continued  his  extended  missionary  excursions,  until 
a  painful  disease  of  the  throat  interrupted  his  labors.  In  1841 
he  went  to  Germany  for  treatment.  But  even  before  this  he 
had  contemplated  a  voyage  to  the  Old  World,  and  for  a  purpose 
which  he  now  carried  out.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  restored,  he  started  out  to  agitate  the  cause  of  the 
church  in  America ;  by  personal  solicitations  he  engaged  the 
sympathies  of  a  number  of  prominent  men,  and  by  public  ad¬ 
dresses  as  well  as  through  a  brilliant  pamphlet  he  inspired  into 
thousands  of  hearts  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  brethren 
in  the  New  World.  Dr.  Sihler,  Ernst,  Buerger,  Biewend  and 
others  were  among  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  which  Wyne¬ 
ken  thus  garnered  for  America.  Wucherer  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  periodical  for  the  promotion  of  the  American  cause ; 
and  when,  a  few  years  later,  W.  Lohe  circulated  through  Ger- 
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many  a  fraternal  call  to  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  nearly  a  thousand  men  of  various  ranks  and  stations  gave 
it  their  signatures. 

But  Wyneken  had  also  profited  largely  by  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen  and  done  in  Germany.  When  he  returned  in  1843,  he 
had  ripened  into  a  man  of  mature  powers  and  of  confirmed 
Lutheran  convictions.  The  “Synod  of  the  West,”  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  now  felt  convinced  was  not  in  truth  a  Luth¬ 
eran  body,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  conceal  w’hat  was  in  his 
heart.  When  at  the  meeting  of  1844,  which  took  place  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Rudisill,  encouraged  by  Wyneken  himself,  impeached 
his  pastor,  whom  he  had  been  led  to  suspect  of  Romanizing  ten¬ 
dencies,  the  result  was  a  complete  vindication  of  Wyneken’s 
Lutheranism  in  the  eyes  of  his  congregation. 

It  was  in  those  troubled  days  that  the  first  number  of  the  “Lu- 
theraner”  appeared,  and  when  Wyneken  had  perused  it,  he  joy- 
fuly  exclaimed  :  “Thank  God !  There  are  more  Lutherans  in 
America!”  Soon  Wyneken  and  the  “Lutheraner”  were  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  both  being  violently  assailed  by  the  Method¬ 
ists,  the  “Lutheraner”  for  its  articles,  Wyneken  for  his  portrait¬ 
ure  of  Methodism  in  his  German  pamphlet,  which  had  been 
reprinted  in  America. 

Great  joy  was  also  awakened  by  the  first  number  of  the  “Lu¬ 
theraner”  at  Pomeroy,  O.,  where  Dr.  Sihler  was  then  stationed, 
one  of  the  men  whom  Wyneken  had  drawn  westward.  He  was 
then  an  ordained  minister,  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  and 
was  endeavoring  in  various  ways  to  exert  his  influence  against 
certain  features  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  claimed  his  at¬ 
tention.  One  day,  early  in  1845,  while  Sihler  was  instructing 
his  catechumens,  a  horseman  alighted  at  his  door,  and  a  moment 
later,  Wyneken  introduced  himself  to  personal  acquaintance. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Baltimore,  whither  he  had  been  called  to 
succeed  his  friend  Haesbaert,  and  he  had  now  come  to  behold 
the  face  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  his  successor  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Soon  after  the  Doctor’s  arrival  at  this  place,  where  he  was  to 
serve  the  Master  for  forty  years  to  come,  another  fruit  of  Wyne¬ 
ken’s  sojourn  in  Germany  was  planted  in  American  soil  and 
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entrusted  to  the  care  of  Wyneken’s  successor  in  the  pastorate  of 

St.  Paul’s. 

Among  the  men  whom  Wyneken  had  won  to  the  American 
cause  was  Wilhelm  Loehe,  a  clergyman  of  Neuendettelsau  in 
Franconia,  and  Loehe  not  only  gathered  about  him  a  number  of 
young  men  whom  he  gave  a  practical  preparation  for  the  min¬ 
istry  in  America,  but  he  also  conceived  and  executed  the  plan 
of  opening  a  seminary  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  New  World. 
For  the  site  of  this  nursery  he  selected  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  1846 
he  sent  over  eleven  young  men  together  with  a  talented  candi¬ 
date  of  theology  by  the  name  of  Roebbelen,  who  with  Dr.  Sillier 
was  to  give  these  young  men  and  others  who  might  be  recruited 
in  America  a  training  which  would  in  a  few  years  fit  them  for  mis¬ 
sionary  and  pastoral  work  among  the  Germans  in  this  country. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  “Practical  Seminary”  which  was 
at  a  later  date  combined  with  the  “Theological  Seminary”  at 
St.  Louis  and,  still  later,  transplanted  to  Springfield,  Ill.,  where 
it  is  flourishing  to-day,  and  where,  by  the  side  of  the  venerable 
Prof.  Craemer,  one  of  Wyneken’s  sons  is  engaged  in  educating 
numerous  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  those  pioneer  days  be¬ 
cause  in  portraying  to  the  reader  those  early  events  and  the 
ways  and  means  employed  by  the  men  who  have  hitherto  held 
the  foreground  in  our  narrative,  we  have  presented  what  is  on  a 
more  extended  scale  and  in  a  wider  field  going  on  to-day  in  the 
Synod  of  Missouri.  Still  the  voices  of  preachers  are  heard  in 
the  wildernesses ;  scores  of  traveling  missionaries  are  traversing 
the  forests  and  prairies  of  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West ; 
congregations  are  gathered,  and  where  the  word  is  being 
preached  to  the  old,  schools  are  opened  for  the  young ;  small 
churches  are  built  at  first,  which,  in  time,  give  place  to  larger 
ones,  and,  when  the  means  of  the  congregation  permit,  a  school¬ 
master  is  called  to  the  minister’s  side,  both  ministers  and  teach¬ 
ers  coming  from  the  colleges  and  seminaries,  (a  teachers’  semi¬ 
nary  is  sustained  by  the  Synod  at  Addison,  Ill.,)  the  humble  be¬ 
ginnings  of  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  those  schools  are  still 
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the  cherished  foster-children  of  the  churches.  Purity  and  unity 
of  doctrine  are  still  being  guarded  and  propagated  and  defended, 
while  brotherly  fellowship  with  others  who  hold  the  same  ground 
in  doctrine  and  practice  is  still  sought  and  cherished,  as  it  was 
sought  and  cherished  by  Walther  and  Wyneken  and  their 
brethren  in  the  colonial  period  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
sketch. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Dr.  Sihier  and  two  other  ministers, 
Ernst  and  Lochner,  had  a  conference  with  Walther  and  other 
Saxon  Ministers  at  St.  Louis.  Sihier  and  Ernst  had  severed 
their  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ohio.  Wyneken  had  given 
strength  to  the  movement  at  a  conference  held  at  Cleveland  in 
1845.  The  formation  of  a  new  synod  was  now  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  congregation  at  St.  Louis  and  the  clergymen 
there  assembled.  In  nine  meetings  the  draft  of  a  constitution, 
in  which  every  vestige  of  hierarchical  leaven  had  been  most 
carefully  avoided,  was  discussed,  and  in  the  last  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  it  was  resolved  that  a  similar  conference  be  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Ft.  Wayne.  This  conference  met  in  July;  sixteen  min¬ 
isters  wTere  present.  Six  others  had  signified  their  full  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  object  in  view.  The  constitution  with  a  few  mod¬ 
ifications  being  approved,  it  was  resolved  to  complete  the  formal 
organization  of  the  synod  at  Chicago  in  April  1847.  There  the 
“German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
other  States”  was  formed  by  twelve  congregatians,  twenty -two 
ministers  and  two  candidates.  Under  the  constitution  which 
was  adopted  and  signed  at  this  meeting  and,  with  a  few  altera¬ 
tions,  is  in  force  to-day,  only  those  ministers  whose  congrega¬ 
tions  had  entered  into  membership  with  the  Synod,  and  the  lay 
delegates  by  whom  some  of  these  congregations  were  repre¬ 
sented,  were  entitled  to  suffrage,  other  ministers  being  only  ad¬ 
visory  members.  The  first  permanent  officers  were  Walther, 
Pres.,  Dr.  Sihier,  Vice-Pres.,  Husmann,  Seer.,  F.  W.  Barthel, 
Treas.  The  “Lutheraner”  was  made  the  official  organ  of  the 
Synod  with  Walther  as  editor.  A  missionary  committee  was 
chosen,  and  various  other  measures  gave  evidence  of  the  earn¬ 
estness  with  which  the  assembly  entered  upon  the  task  of  build¬ 
ing  up  Zion  in  the  land  of  their  pilgrimage. 
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Here,  then,  was  a  Lutheran  synod  which  declared  in  its  con¬ 
stitution  that  the  acceptance  of  all  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  without  exception  or  reserve,  abstinence  from  every 
kind  of  syncretism,  from  mixed  congregations  and  mixed  ser¬ 
vices  and  communions,  permanent,  not  temporary  or  licensed, 
ministry,  the  use  of  purely  Lutheran  books  in  churches  and 
schools,  should  be  and  remain  conditions  of  membership  with 
*  this  body,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  no  authority 
over  the  congregations  connected  with  it,  thus  leaving  intact  the 
freedom  of  the  churches,  a  feature  which  led  Grabau  to  proph¬ 
esy  that  within  ten  years  this  body  so  constituted  would  be 
shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments.  When  in  1 866  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Synod  and  even  Grabau’s  own  congregation  went  to  pieces, 
and  only  three  ministers  adhered  to  their  leader,  the  number  of 
its  ministers  in  the  Missouri  Synod  was  little  short  of  three  hun¬ 
dred,  larger  than  in  any  other  synod  in  America  at  that  time. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  first  meeting  at  Chicago,  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  invite  pastor  Loehe  of  Neuendettelsau  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  coming  year,  which  was  to  be  held  at  St. 
Louis.  Loehe  did  not  come  to  that  meeting,  but  letters  had 
arrived  which  announced  that  another  wish  expressed  at  Chi¬ 
cago  had  been  fulfilled  ;  Loehe  had  made  over  to  the  Synod  the 
Seminary  at  Ft.  Wayne.  The  cordial  friendship  between  him 
and  Missouri  continued  for  several  years.  But  doctrinal  diffi¬ 
culties  arose.  In  a  pamphlet  which  Loehe  published  in  1849 
he  spoke  of  the  ministerial  office  in  terms  very  much  like  those 
of  Grabau.  About  the  same  time  letters  to  Loehe  from  America 
presented  in  an  unfavorable  light  the  doings  of  the  Missourians, 
and  Loehe  soon  entertained  thoughts  of  gaining  a  new  basis  for 
his  operations  in  America.  In  the  Saginaw  valley,  in  Michigan, 
several  Franconian  colonies  had  been  planted  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  and  were  still  in  communication  with  him,  and  in  1850  he 
had  matured  a  plan  of  erecting  what  he  termed  a  “Pilgerhaus” 
at  Saginaw,  a  peculiar  combination  of  a  temporary  home  for 
colonists,  a  hospital,  a  theological  seminary  for  Michigan,  all 
united  in  a  little  commonwealth  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  a 
liturgical  rule  which  would  give  it  the  character  of  “a  kind  of 
protestant  cloister.”  For  the  management  of  this  invention  and 
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the  leadership  of  the  work  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  centre, 
Loehe  had  singled  out  a  talented  young  theologian  who  had 
from  early  boyhood  been  under  his  influence,  and  after  comple¬ 
ting  his  theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  had 
gained  renown  as  a  teacher  and  preacher.  This  man  was  Gott¬ 
lieb  Schaller ;  him  Loehe  had  in  1848  directed  to  America,  and 
although  Schaller  had  in  1849  become  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Synod,  Loehe  still  hoped  to  see  his  Timothy  in  the  position 
which  he  now  held  out  to  him.  But  when  in  1850  the  Synod 
of  Missouri  met  at  St.  Louis,  Schaller  was,  after  a  warm  discus¬ 
sion  which  extended  through  several  sessions,  fully  convinced 
by  Walther’s  arguments  that  Loehe  erred,  and  Loehe’s  Timo¬ 
thy  afterwards  labored  for  many  years  by  Walther’s  side  as 
minister  of  Trinity  church  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Con¬ 
cordia  Seminary  at  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  both  laid  to  rest 
in  1 887. 

The  “Pilgerhaus,”  however,  was  opened  in  1852.  Its  leader 
was  not  a  “Missourian.”  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Iowa, 
and  with  it  went  Loehe’s  heart,  who  thus  virtually  became  the 
founder  of  the  Iowa  Synod,  whose  present  President  was  the 
first  principal  of  the  Pilgerhaus. 

Before  things  had  taken  this  course,  the  Synod  had  spared  no 
endeavors  to  prevent  the  impending  rupture  between  Missouri 
and  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  West.  In  1851  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  Synod 
convened  at  Milwaukee,  and  so  important  did  the  continuation 
of  friendship  and  fraternal  cooperation  with  Loehe  appear  to  the 
Missourians,  that  it  was  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  Ger¬ 
many  on  a  mission  of  peace.  One  of  the  delegates  chosen  was 
Walther,  then  Professor  of  Theology  and  President  of  Concordia 
College,  for  which  position  he  had  been  elected  in  1849,  when 
the  institution  at  Altenburg  was  removed  to  St.  Louis.  The 
other  delegate  was  Wyneken,  one  of  Loehe’s  dearest  friends  and 
a  man  eminently  fitted  for  this  task,  whom  at  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing  the  Synod  had  called  to  the  presidency.  But  though  many 
difficulties  were  overcome,  a  complete  understanding  was  not 
reached  by  the  series  of  interviews  between  Loehe  and  the 
American  delegates  ;  the  kind  feelings  which  were  renewed  were 
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but  of  brief  duration ;  and,  what  was  even  more  deplorable,  the 
new  synod  which  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  Neuendettel- 
sau  shared  Loehe's  doctrinal  positions  and  his  antagonism  to 
Missouri  and  was  soon  in  open  warfare  with  this  body. 

Among  the  points  at  issue  between  the  synods  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  during  the  strife,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet,  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  Missouri  holding  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  invisible,  while  Iowa  recognized  a  visible  and  an  invis¬ 
ible  side;  “open  questions,”  with  which  Iowa  classed  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Chiliasm,  Antichrist,  while 
Missouri  maintained  that  these  doctrines  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
Scriptures  and  are  therefore  open  questions  in  no  sense  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  Antichrist  foretold  Dan.  1 1 
and  2  Thess.  2,  which  Missouri  affirmed,  while  Iowa  holds  that 
the  Antichrist  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  is  an  individual 
person  to  be  expected  before  the  end  of  the  world  ;  Chiliasm, 
which  Missouri  rejected  in  its  subtle  as  well  as  in  its  crass  forms, 
holding  that  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  will  take  place  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  on  the  day  of  judgment,  while  Iowa 
held  that  not  every  form  of  Chiliasm  must  be  rejected,  that  some 
first  fruits  of  the  dead  may  be  expected  to  rise  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  day  ;  the  question  to  what  extent  subscription  to  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  Church  enjoins  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  such  symbols,  concerning  which  Missouri  held  that  one 
who  subscribes  the  symbols  unconditionally  thereby  declares 
acceptance  of  all  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  such  symbols,  while 
Iowa  claimed  that  to  be  of  binding  force  a  doctrine  must  be  sta¬ 
ted  in  the  symbols  ex  professo ,  not  only  occasionally,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  the  symbolical  books.  These  points  were  discussed  in 
a  colloquy  by  representatives  of  both  synods  who  met  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  1867  ;  but  no  satisfactory  result  was  reached. 

A  similar  “colloquium”  had  in  1866  been  brought  about  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Buffalo  Synod  and  that  of  Missouri. 
While  Grabau  had  been  at  the  helm,  he  had  thwarted  all  en¬ 
deavors  in  this  direction  ;  he  had  in  his  “Informatorium”  branded 
Walther  and  his  followers  as  heretics.  Walther  had  in  1852 
published  his  book  on  “the  Church  and  the  Ministerial  Office,” 
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which  had  previously  been  laid  before  and  approved  by  the 
Synod.  In  this  book  Walther  showed  by  numerous  extracts 
from  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  from  the  writings 
of  her  orthodox  teachers  what  former  centuries  had  voiced  forth 
as  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  these  subjects.  Now,  shortly  after 
Grabau’s  exodus,  three  ministers  and  as  many  laymen  of  each 
synod  met  at  Buffalo,  and  with  one  exception  all  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Buffalo  Synod  were  brought  into  full  harmony 
with  the  Missourians,  so  that,  when  in  February  1867  twelve 
ministers  and  five  lay  delegates  of  the  Buffalo  Synod  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  Buffalo  with  five  Missourians,  a  formal  recognition 
of  fraterual  unity  was  sealed,  and  the  near  future  saw  eleven  of 
the  twelve  ministers  as  members  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri. 

In  1872  the  synod  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  first  organization.  The  meetings  were  held  in  Mercantile 
Library  Hall  at  St.  Louis,  and  here  it  appeared  to  all  eyes  that 
conventions  of  all  the  ministers  and  school  teachers  and  of  lay 
delegates  from  all  the  congregations  of  the  synod  were  no 
longer  practicable.  The  synod  then  numbered  428  ministers 
and  251  school  teachers,  and  the  numbers  were  fast  increasing. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  thenceforth  from  two  to  seven  con¬ 
gregations  should  delegate  one  minister  and  one  layman  to  the 
triennial  meetings  of  the  general  body,  which  had  years  ago 
been  divided  into  four  District  Synods. 

At  this  jubilee  meeting  was  also  discussed  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Synodical  Conference ,  a  union  of  Lutheran 
Synods  which  was  soon  after,  in  July  1872,  completed  at  Mil¬ 
waukee.  As  early  as  1856,  Walther  had  in  “Lehre  und  Wehre,” 
the  theological  monthly  which  appeared  under  his  editorship 
since  January  1855,  given  the  first  impulse  to  a  movement 
which  before  the  close  of  the  year  resulted  in  a  convention  of 
54  clerical  and  19  lay  representatives  of  four  synods,  those  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Missouri.  Similar  meet¬ 
ings  followed  in  1857  and  1858,  but  no  permanent  organization 
was  effected.  When  in  1866  the  General  Council  was  organ¬ 
ized,  the  Synod  of  Missouri  was  prevented  from  entering  into 
union  by  obstacles,  some  of  which  contributed  toward  causing 
Ohio  and  Iowa  to  stand  aloof,  the  former  entirely,  the  latter  in 
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theory,  though  not  in  practice,  and  which  are  the  substance  of 
the  “four  points”  which  have  driven  the  synods  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  from  the  ranks  of  the  Council. 

The  synods  which  were  represented  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Synodical  Conference  were  those  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  the  Norwegian  Synod,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  by  colloquia  between  representatives  convinced  them¬ 
selves  of  each  other's  orthodoxy.  Of  these  synods  the  Synod 
of  Illinois  was  afterwards  merged  into  that  of  Missouri.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  remaining  synods  worked  together  in  har¬ 
mony  of  faith,  until  the  great  “predestinarian  controversy”  led 
to  a  rupture  which  has  not  yet  been  healed. 

This  controversy  did  not  come  unforeseen.  On  the  floor  of 
the  jubilee  synod  in  1872,  a  hard  struggled  had  been  predicted, 
and  when  the  new  decade  was  ushered  in,  the  struggle  had  be¬ 
gun.  It  was  Prof.  Schmidt,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Norwegian 
Synod  in  Concordia  Seminary  at  St.  Louis,  then  Professor  in  the 
Norwegian  Seminary  at  Madison,  Wis.,  who  first  within  the 
Synodical  Conference  raised  his  voice  in  public  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  1877  and 
1879  of  the  Western  District  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  He  di¬ 
rected  his  attack  especially  against  the  position  held  by  Walther 
and  the  Synod  that  God’s  predestination  is  a  cause  of  our  salva¬ 
tion  and  of  everything  thereto  pertaining,  faith  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  faith  not  excepted,  that  in  the  decree  of  predestination 
the  faith  of  the  elect  was  not  presupposed,  but  included.  Soon 
the  contest  waxed  very  hot ;  members  of  the  Missouri  Synod 
contributed  articles  to  the  periodical  which  Prof.  Schmidt  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  organ  of  his  warfare.  Walther  and  the  Missouri¬ 
ans  were  desirous  of  bringing  about  an  understanding,  and  in 
January  1881,  the  theological  Faculties  and  the  Presidents  of 
synods  and  district  synods  in  the  Synodical  Conference  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  call  by  the  acting  president  of  this  body  to  join  in 
a  colloquium  at  Milwaukee.  When  five  days  of  earnest  debate 
had  brought  the  dissenting  parties  no  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
the  representatives  of  Ohio  could  remain  no  longer,  the  collo¬ 
quium  was  closed.  The  proposal  to  meet  for  a  similar  colloquy 
at  a  future  date  and  to  refrain  from  polemical  articles  meanwhile, 
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was  rejected  by  Prof.  Schmidt,  and  the  challenge  was  taken  by 
the  other  side.  As  the  controversy  proceeded,  ths  doctrine  of 
conversion  came  to  the  foreground.  Here  Missouri  maintained 
that  conversion  is  the  work  of  divine  grace  alone,  wrought 
through  the  means  of  grace,  which,  though  they  come  with 
equal  power  and  earnestness  to  all,  do  not  attain  the  same  re¬ 
sults  in  all ;  but  that  this  mystery  must  not  be  explained  away 
by  denying  with  Calvin  the  earnest  will  of  God  to  convert  all, 
nor  by  denying  the  same  utter  depravity  in  all  men,  that  spirit¬ 
ual  death  which  incapacitates  all  alike  to  concur  in  their  own 
conversion ;  that  the  conversion  of  sinners  rests  in  God’s  grace 
alone,  and  they  can  in  no  w?ay  or  measure  be  credited  with  their 
own  conversion  ;  that  the  non-conversion  of  sinners  rests  in 
their  own  hardness  of  heart  alone,  and  God  is  in  no  wise  the 
cause  of  their  non-conversion.  The  other  side  held  that  the 
effect  wrought  by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  work  of  conversion 
depended  in  a  measure  on  man’s  conduct  toward  the  means 
of  grace.  This  explanation  Missouri  rejects  as  synergistic, 
while  Ohio  denounces  Missouri’s  position  as  Calvinistic. 

The  controversy  led  to  the  separation  of  Ohio  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  from  the  Synodical  Conference,  the  Norwegian  Synod 
severing  its  connection  with  the  Germans  because  thus  they 
hoped  to  meet  with  less  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  commotion 
created  in  their  midst  by  this  controversy,  in  which  their  pro¬ 
fessor  played  so  prominent  a  part. 

The  inward  profit  which  came  to  the  Synod  of  Missouri  and 
the  synods  still  connected  with  it  in  the  Synodical  Conference 
from  this  controversy  was  great.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
its  members  were  led  to  a  deeper  and  clearer  understanding  of  the 
truths  at  issue,  and  a  habit  of  careful  and  extended  research  in 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Symbols  was  deepened  and  strengthened 
in  many,  both  ministers  and  laymen. 

Nor  was  the  outward  progress  of  the  synod  stayed  by  the 
great  controversy.  From  1878  to  1888  the  synod  has  well  nigh 
doubled  the  number  of  its  ministers.  The  joint  synod  at  pres¬ 
ent  consists  of  thirteen  district  synods,  the  Western,  the  Middle, 
the  Eastern,  the  Illinois,  the  Iowa,  the  Canada,  the  Wisconsin, 
the  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the  Nebraska,  the  Southern,  the 
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California  and  Oregon,  and  the  Kansas  Districts.  The  number 
of  ministers,  including  the  Professors  in  the  colleges  and  semi¬ 
naries,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1888,  is  1030,  the  number 
of  school  teachers,  617,  that  of  congregations,  not  including  un¬ 
organized  missions,  1480,  that  of  communicant  members,  at  a 
low  estimate,  279,150.  The  missions  of  the  synod  are  the 
Home  Missions  carried  on  among  the  Germans  in  this  country 
by  the  District  Synods,  Emigrant  Missions  in  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  Missions  among  the  Jews,  English  Mission,  and  con¬ 
jointly  with  other  synods  of  the  Synodical  Conference,  a  Negro 
Mission.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  the  education 
of  ministers  and  school  teachers  are,  besides  those  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  and  still  in  operation,  a  college  at  Milwaukee, 
YVis.,  a  preparatory  collegiate  institute  at  Concordia,  Mo.,  and 
another  in  New  York.  In  these  schools  upward  of  900  stu¬ 
dents  were  in  1888  instructed  by  40  professors.  Of  benevolent 
institutions,  there  are  within  the  synod  an  institute  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Norris,  Mich.,  eleven  asylums  for  orphans  and  in¬ 
valids,  and  several  hospitals.  The  periodicals  published  of  the 
synod  are  “Der  Lutheraner,”  “Lehre  und  Wehre,”  a  homileti- 
cal  magazine,  and  an  educational  monthly  ;  of  the  Synodical 
Conference,  the  “Missionstaube”  and  the  “Lutheran  Pioneer;” 
besides,  eight  religious  periodicals  published  by  conferences, 
societies,  or  individuals  within  the  synod  of  Missouri.  The 
synod  publishes  its  own  hymn-books,  school-books,  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  almanacs,  etc.,  all  of  which,  together  with  the 
periodicals  and  a  voluminous  theological  literature  contained  in 
the  synodical  reports  and  other  publications  in  the  form  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  issue  from  the  synod’s  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  the  total  receipts  of  which  in  1888  were  $152,357.3°- 
Of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  but  few  are  now 
among  the  living  here  below.  Wyneken,  the  venerable  father, 
was  president  of  the  joint  synod  from  1850  to  1864,  when  Wal- 
ther  was  again  elected  to  this  office.  In  1876,  Wyneken,  after 
a  protracted  illness,  fell  peacefully  asleep  in  Jesus  at  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.  Walther,  who  had  received  the  title  of  Doctor  The- 
ologiae  from  Capital  University  of  Columbus,  O.,  was  relieved 
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of  the  presidency  in  1878,  when  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  H. 
C.  Schwan  of  Cleveland,  O.,  was  chosen.  Yet  the  eve  of  Wal¬ 
ter’s  life  was  a  time  of  vigorous  activity  in  the  service  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  He  wrote  copiously  for  the  press  ;  he  presented  theses  at 
synodical  meetings,  at  which  he  was  eminently  the  theological 
teacher ;  he  was  regular  in  his  lectures  to  the  students  of  the 
seminary  from  which  hundreds  of  his  pupils  have  gone  forth 
into  the  ministry.  When  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict  in  1868  he  had  completed  a  series  of  eloquent  theological 
discussions,  each  of  which  had  lasted  several  hours,  he  closed 
with  tears  and  in  faltering  accents ;  he  felt  that  his  work  was 
done.  His  physical  energies  were  fast  failing,  and  the  synod 
unanimously  resolved  that  he  should  rest.  The  new  term  at  the 
seminary  was  opened  without  him.  During  the  feeble  months 
which  followed,  the  congregations  at  St.  Louis  and  many  of  his 
brethren  from  various  parts  of  the  synod  joined  in  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  ministry.  Time 
passed  on,  and  the  venerable  Doctor  was  slowly  but  steadily 
sinking,  and  while,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  the  joint  synod  was 
in  session  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  Lord  called 
his  weary  servant  to  his  eternal  rest.  Thousands  of  members 
of  the  Missouri  Synod  and  of  sister  synods,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf,  formed  the  greatest  funeral  procession  St.  Louis  has 
witnessed,  as  they  followed  the  precious  dust  of  this  great  man 
in  Israel  to  its  last  repose. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  REASON  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAW. 

By  Hon.  J.  Warren  Keifer,  Ex-Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Springfield,  O. 

The  narrow  plain  of  Shechem  in  Palestine  is  situate  between 
Mounts  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south.  The  faces 
of  these  mounts,  toward  this  plain,  constitute  two  vast,  natural 
amphitheaters.  Modern  travelers  tell  us  there  is  also  here,  be¬ 
tween  these  mounts,  a  natural  whispering  gallery,  where  a  man 
with  a  distinct  voice,  in  the  clear  air  of  Palestine  can  make  him¬ 
self  heard  through  all  the  vale,  and  far  up  the  mountain  galler¬ 
ies. 

At  the  end  of  the  forty  years  wandering  in  the  wilderness  by 
the  children  of  Israel,  soon  after  they  had  crossed  Jordan,  and 
preparatory  to  their  separation  to  possess  their  respective  allot¬ 
ments  of  lands,  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  their  midst,  in 
which  Moses  had  deposited  a  copy  of  the  law  written  by  himself 
just  before  ascending  Mount  Nebo  to  die,  and  with  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  assembled  in  the  plain  and  upon  the  slopes  of 
Mounts  Ebal  (whereon  was  “an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Is¬ 
rael,”)  and  Gerizim,  numbering,  with  the  strangers  in  their  midst, 
above  3,000,000  souls,  Joshua,  complying  with  a  last  command¬ 
ment  of  Moses,  read  to  its  last  word,  that  law  of  which  I  am 
here  to  speak.  Joshua  8  :  34,  35. 

It  was  heard  by  the  multitude  of  people  gathered  there  and 
they  swore  to  its  observance  by  them,  and  to  perpetuate  it  for 
the  generations  to  come  after  them. 

For  dramatic,  solemn  grandeur  this  scene  has  never  been 
equaled  or  surpassed,  and  perhaps  will  not  be,  short  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment  Day. 

About  3,500  years,  crowded  with  momentous  events,  have 
gone  by  since  then  ;  nations  have  been  born  and  have  passed 
away  since  that  eventful  day,  but  the  law,  thus  read,  has  sur¬ 
vived,  and  in  principal  part,  is  still  in  force  for  the  guidance  of 
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the  dispersed  tribes  of  Israel  wherever  they  may  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  moral  part  thereof  is  still  in  force,  and 
woven  into,  and  has  become,  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  codes  of  laws  of  all  progressive  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

I  shall  only  here  consider  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  civil  code,  and 
try  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  establishment. 

This  law  may  be  defined  :  the  institutions  of  Moses  by  divine 
commandment,  or  the  code  of  laws  prescribed  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Gospel.  The  Old  Testament  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  “law  and  the  prophets.” 

The  Mosaic  law  is  mandatory,  prohibitory  and  permissive. 
Its  main  division  is  into  moral  and  ceremonial  laws. 

The  moral  law,  perscribes  religious  and  social  duties ;  duties 
to  God  and  between  persons.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  to 
be,  “summarily  contained  in  the  decalogue,  or  ten  command¬ 
ments  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  on  two  tables  of  stone  (Ex. 
31  :  18)  and  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.” 

The  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses  are  institutions  which  prescribe 
the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  as  distinct 
from  the  moral  precepts,  which  are  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation. 

Whilst  ever  keeping  in  mind  that  Moses  was  a  minister 
through  whom,  God  gave  the  law  to  the  Israelites,  “his  chosen 
and  peculiar  people,”  I  shall  not  shrink  from  looking  into  that 
law  for  the  reason  of  it ;  and  into  biblical  and  profane  history 
for  evidence  of  its  wisdom. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  yet  many  persons  who  refuse 
to  search  for  a  reason  for  a  divine  precept ;  believing  that  no 
reason,  comprehensive  to  the  human  mind  can  be  given. 

They  suppose  if  any  arguments  can  be  advanced,  which  are 
deduced  from  the  advantages  in  this  world,  derivable  from  the 
precepts,  it  is  depreciating  them  to  the  level  of  mere  human 
reason  and  sagacity ;  but  if  no  present  discoverable  advantage 
or  utility  can  be  assigned  for  them,  it  is  proof  positive  that  they 
are  derived  from  God,  since  they  are  incomprehensible  to  the 
human  mind.  This  mode  of  reasoning  supposes  man  to  be 
more  perfect  than  his  creator ;  that  man  acts  with  reason  and 
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design  in  all  he  does  and  says,  but  that  God  commands  us  to 
do  those  things,  from  the  performance  or  neglect  of  which,  we 
shall  derive  no  present  benefit  or  sustain  no  injury  discoverable 
to  the  human  mind. 

The  Creator  himself  says,  the  design  of  all  his  precepts  is  to 
promote  happiness. 

In  Deut.  6  :  20-24  it  is  written  :  “And  when  the  son  asketh 
thee  in  time  to  come  what  mean  the  testimonies  and  the  stat¬ 
utes  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com¬ 
manded  you  ?  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  thy  son  we  were 
Pharaoh’s  bondmen  in  Egypt :  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand  :  *  *  and  the  Lord  commanded 

us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our  God,  for  our 
good  always,  that  he  might  perserve  us  alive,  as  it  is  at  this 
day.”  It  is  also  written  in  Deut.  of  the  law :  “This  is  your 
wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  which 
shall  hear  all  these  things.”  (6  :  6).  And  again,  “Surely  this 
great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people.”  (Deut.  6  :  6). 
These  divine  words  show,  that  all  nations  will  understand  the 
Mosaic  statutes  to  be  replete  with  the  highest  wisdom  and  in¬ 
telligence.  If  the  reason  or  causes  of  them  were  hidden,  and  no 
utility  could  be  discovered  in  them,  for  producing  good  or  ward¬ 
ing  off  evil,  why  should  it  be  said  of  those  who  receive  and  fol¬ 
low  them,  that  they  are  a  “wise  and  understanding  people  or 
that  they  are  wise  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  which  shall  know 
them  ?  ' 

It  must  be,  because,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  precepts  of  the 
law  are  advantageous,  either  by  teaching  some  salutary  princi¬ 
ple,  or  by  eradicating  some  pernicious  notion ;  by  instituting 
some  profitable  regulation,  or  banishing  some  vice ;  or  by  inci¬ 
ting  to  worthy  and  laudable  actions,  or  preventing  sinful  and 
vicious  ones.  The  study  of  the  law  has  made  me  an  admirer 
of  it. 

To  assail  any  part  of  it  as  unrighteous  and  unwise,  consider¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
was  given,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  would  be  to  expose 
one’s  own  folly,  if  indeed  it  were  not  sacrilegious. 

That  the  law  was  given  to  the  Hebrews  for  their  government 
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through  all  ages,  and  to  be  a  guide  to  all  other  nations  under 
whatsoever  circumstances  they  may  exist,  I  deny. 

That  the  moral  teachings  of  the  law  have  been  adopted  by 
all  wise,  civilized  nations  to  the  present  day,  must  be  admitted 
by  the  student  and  historian.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  law’  serves  to  establish  a  conviction  that  it  is  not,  save 
the  moral  part,  binding  or  obligatory  on  us.  The  law  was  not 
held  by  Moses,  save  the  moral  precepts,  to  be  unalterable,  but 
was,  in  process  of  time,  to  admit  of  alteration,  as  circumstances 
and  the  condition  of  the  Jewfish  people  changed.  For  example, 
w7hen  commerce  under  Solomon  arose  to  a  great  height,  trade 
between  the  Jews  and  other  nations  and  with  the  different  tribes, 
made  it  necessary  to  give  and  take  interest,  previously  prohib¬ 
ited,  hence  a  rate  of  interest  was  allowed. 

Moses  did  not  expressly  forbid  commerce,  yet  the  main  scope 
and  spirit  of  his  laws  w7ere  to  keep  the  Israelites  at  a  distance 
from  it,  especially  by  sea.  Solomon,  however,  availed  himself 
of  the  situation  of  his  people  to  enrich  them  by  an  extensive 
maritime  commerce. 

By  the  law7  of  Moses,  Ex.  22  :  1,  a  thief  was  required  to  make 
restitution  four  and  five  fold,  but  in  Solomon’s  time,  it  is  stated, 
Prov.  6  :  31,  at  seven  fold.  In  Ezekiel  47  :  22,  we  learn  that 
a  stranger  is  given  the  full  right  of  citizenship  which  was  not 
tolerated  in  Moses’  time.  Moses  allowed  a  common  priest  to 
marry  a  widow :  but  the  stricter  law  of  Ezekiel  prohibits  this, 
unless  she  was  a  widow  of  a  priest. 

Moses  himself  sometimes  altered  his  own  laws,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  relating  to  punishments.  His  first  statutes  merely 
prohibited  the  taking  of  interest  from  poor  Israelites  ;  but  as 
there  w-as  room  here  for  chicanery  and  evasion,  he  forbade  it 
altogether  among  the  Israelites,  permitting  it  only  to  be  exacted 
from  foreigners.  While  the  Israelites  continued  in  the  Arabian 
Deserts,  Moses  ordained,  as  w-ell  for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry 
and  private  sacrifices  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests,  that 
every  Israelite  who  killed  an  ox,  sheep  or  goat  should  bring  it 
as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  They  w7ere  not  permitted  to  eat 
flesh,  but  at  the  sacrificial  feasts,  and  it  is  expressly  said :  “This 
shall  be  to  them  a  statute  forever  throughout  their  generations.” 
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Yet  Moses  afterwards  ordained,  that  when  they  should  enter  the 
promised  land,  it  should  then  “  be  lawful  for  them  to  kill  their 
cattle  anywhere  and  eat  them  as  common  food.  Deut.  12  :  20- 
22. 

In  order  to  trace  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law,  and  the  reasons  for  its  establishment,  it  is  essential  that 
we  look  into  the  history  and  character  of  the  Israelites  prior  to 
their  receiving  it.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  briefly  trace  their 
origin  and  history. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrews  begins  about  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  with  the  emigration  of  the  Semite,  Abraham, 
from  Ur  ol  the  Chaldees. 

He  was  first  designated  by  the  name  Hebrew  in  the  land  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  as  an  immigrant  from  beyond  Eber,  “the 
Great  River.”  By  some,  it  is  claimed,  that  the  name  comes 
from  Eber  of  whom  he  was  a  descendant  by  his  father  Terah. 
The  name  Israelite  was  applied  to  Abraham’s  descendants  after 
a  surname  of  Jacob,  and  that  of  Jew  at  a  much  later  period, 
about  712  years  B.  C.,  and  when  the  house  of  Judah  became  the 
representative  of  the  whole  people.  From  Mesopotamia,  sepa¬ 
rating  from  his  idolatrous  relatives,  Abraham  passed  over  to 
Canaan  or  Palestine  where  he  lived  a  nomadic  life,  becoming 
rich  in  herds,  flocks  and  servants,  and  worshiping  the  “Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,”  to  whose  service  he  bound  himself  and 
house  in  after  life  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  He  removed 
to  Egypt  during  a  famine  and  returned ;  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines ;  and  finally  settled  near  Hebron 
where  he  died,  leaving  his  main  inheritance  and  his  faith  to 
Isaac  his  son,  by  his  wife  and  half  sister  Sarah. 

Isaac  became  the  second  Hebrew  patriarch,  while  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  an  Egyptian  woman,  took  up  his 
abode,  and  became  the  head  of  a  Bedouin  tribe  in  Arabia. 
Isaac  left  two  sons  only,  Jacob,  afterwards  Israel,  and  Esau. 
Esau  being  a  hunter  by  choice  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Idu¬ 
mea,  having  been  by  Jacob,  through  the  chicanery  of  Rebecca 
their  mother,  cheated  out  of  his  birthright  and  father’s  blessing. 

Jacob,  the  favored  son  of  Rebecca,  imitated  the  peaceful  and 
pious  life  of  his  fathers  and  propagated  the  Hebrew  line  in  Pales- 
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tine.  He  had  twelve  sons  of  whom  he  distinguished  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  the  children  of  his  favorite  wife  Rachel.  Joseph,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  excited  the  envy  of  his  brethren  who  plotted  to 
take  his  life  but  secretly  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  Egyptian  traders, 
to  which  country  he  was  conveyed.  In  Egypt,  Joseph  rose 
through  his  wisdom  to  the  dignity  of  prime  minister  to  the 
reigning  Pharaoh.  He  permitted  Joseph  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  famine  in  Canaan  to  bring  his  father  and  family,  number¬ 
ing  at  that  time  seventy  males,  from  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the 
Egyptian  country,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  province  of  Goshen, 
where  they  were  at  first  permitted  to  continue  their  former  pas¬ 
toral  life  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians,  who  held  that  mode  of 
life  in  sumpreme  contempt. 

They  w7ere  also  permitted  to  live  secluded  from  the  contami¬ 
nation  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  Jacob  adopted  for  his  own  Manas- 
seh  and  Ephraim,  two  sons  of  Joseph,  and  blessed  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  died  in  Egypt  but  w7as  taken  by  Joseph  and  his  other 
children,  with  an  immense  pageantry,  to  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah  the  burial  place  of  his  fathers. 
After  Jacob’s  death  the  Israelites  were  divided  into  thirteen 
(commonly  called  twelve,  regarding  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  as 
half  tribes)  distinct  tribes,  knowm  by  the  name  of  his  eleven  sons 
and  his  tw7o  adopted  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Jacob  on 
his  death  bed  gave  his  blessing  to  each  of  his  twrelve  sons  in 
which  he  delineated  and  prophesied  the  peculiar  character  and 
future  history  of  each.  Gen.  40  :  9. 

Joseph,  the  sole  protector  in  Egypt  of  his  brethren,  died  soon 
after  his  father,  in  Egypt,  having  first  prophesied  that  God  would 
visit  them  and  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  the  land 
which  he  had  given  “to  Abraham  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob.”  Gen. 

40  :  24. 

After  Joseph’s  death  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed  and  de¬ 
graded  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  were  overtaxed,  overburdened, 
forced  to  abandon  the  peaceful,  pastoral  life  of  their  fathers,  and 
compelled  to  perform  all  sorts  of  menial  service  at  the  hands  of 
an  Egyptian  aristocracy.  The  Egyptian  rule  tolerated  slavery 
prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Hebrews. 
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They  continued  in  their  bondage  for  a  period  of,  according  to 
scriptural  testimony,  430  years.  Ex.  12  :  40. 

During  the  time  they  were  in  the  “house  of  slaves”  they  in¬ 
creased  to  prodigious  numbers. 

Moses,  the  younger  son  of  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  born 
at  the  time  when  the  oppression  of  his  people  had  reached  its 
acme,  was  doomed  like  all  new-born  males  to  perish  in  the  Nile 
but  was  saved  by  the  artifice  of  his  mother  Jochebed  and  the 
compassion  of  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  doom  fixed  by  the 
Egyptian  tyrant,  was  to  lead  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  He¬ 
brew  race,  fears  having  arisen  in  consequence  of  their  great 
numbers  that  they  would  rise  in  insurrection,  throw  off  their 
bondage,  and  unite  with  a  foreign  foe  and  thus  endanger  Egyp¬ 
tian  power. 

Moses  was  adopted  by  the  princess,  who  also  gave  him  his 
name  ( Mo ,  water  and  udslie ,  saved)  in  allusion  to  her  having 
sayed  him  from  the  water;  but  being  nursed  by  his  mother,  he 
preserved  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  Hebrew,  while  he  acquired 
the  highest  Egyptian  education. 

“When  Moses  was  grown  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren  and 
looked  on  their  burdens.”  Ex.  2:11.  Seeing  an  Egyptian 
smiting  one  of  his  brethren  he  slew  him  and  finding  that  this 
deed  was  made  known  to  Pharaoh,  and  that  he  sought  his  life, 
he  fled  to  the  land  of  Midian.  He  there  took  up  the  pastoral 
life  of  his  fathers,  by  tending  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  lead¬ 
ing  them  into  the  country  about  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  decline  of  his  life  he  was  moved  to  return  to  Egypt  and 
become  the  “Shepherd  of  his  people.”  With  his  brother  Aaron, 
as  spokesman,  he  assembled  the  elders  of  Israel  and  announced 
to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
who,  “had  seen  their  affliction,”  their  approaching  deliverance 
and  return  to  Canaan.  Ex.  3  :  /,  15,  16.  He  repaired,  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Lord,  to  the  palace  of  the  king  and  made  himself 
“great  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh’s  servants  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.”  Ex.  11:3.  He  demanded  that  the  children  of  Israel 
should  be  released  from  bondage  and  permitted  to  go  forth  to 
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their  promised  land,  which  demand,  the  king  was  compelled  to 
accede  to,  by  a  series  of  disasters,  which  threatened  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  his  subjects,  the  last  of  which  was  the  destruction  of 
all  the  first-born  Egyptians.  Ex.  12  :  29.  The  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  rose  up  went  forth  by  night,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses, 
and  took  with  them  their  flocks  and  their  herds ;  and  “jewels  of 
silver  and  jewels  of  gold  and  raiment”  and  “such  things  as  they 
required”  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Lord 
having  given  his  chosen  people  favor  through  fear,  in  their 
sight.  Ex.  12  :  35,  36.  Moses  led  his  people  across  the  north¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  a  prolongation  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  they  were  “about  600,060  on  foot  that  were  men,  be¬ 
sides  children,”  Ex.  12  :  37,  38,  “and  a  mixed  multitude  went 
up  also  with  them. 

Pharaoh  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  pursued  them  with 
his  horsemen,  war  chariots  and  his  army,  but  his  hosts  perished 
“in  the  midst  of  the  sea.” 

Moses,  having  repulsed  the  attacks  of  predatory  and  roving 
Arabian  tribes,  led  the  people  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  received 
the  ten  commandments. 

This  divine  decalogue  contains  the  fundamental  points  of 
every  moral  legal  code;  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,” 
&c.,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  & c.,  and  also  includes  the  sublime 
truth  of  monotheism,  (one  God)  the  great  social  and  moral  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  high  moral  precept ;  “Thou  shalt 
not  covet.”  Ex.  20  :  3-18.  These  commandments,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  “covenant  between  God  and  Israel,”  to¬ 
gether  with  the  successively  promulgated  statutes  or  precepts, 
constitute  the  Mosaic  law. 

This  law  according  to  the  learned  Rabbis  contained  altogether 
365  positive  and  248  negative  obligations  and  is  found  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  for 
about  fifteen  centuries  remained,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
strictly  national  part,  still  is  the  code  of  the  Hebrews.  This 
was  the  first  code  of  laws,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  of  a  general 
nature,  laid  down  for  the  government  of  a  nation  of  people  that 
sought  their  good  by  instructing  them  in  what  was  morally 
right,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  what  was  morally  wrong. 
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Its  aims  were  the  moral  perfection  of  mankind  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society.  Its  immediate  objects  were  the  eradication  of 
heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  and  the  establishment  of  a  code 
that  would  supplant  the  barbaric  customs  and  laws  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  other  nations. 

The  learned  Rabbi,  Hillel,  in  his  words  to  a  heathen,  who 
sought  to  be  instructed  in  Judaism  in  a  few  moments  defined  the 
law,  thus : 

“Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not  have  others  do  to  you,  is 
the  essence  ;  every  thing  else  is  but  comment 

The  following  extract  must  suffice  for  an  example  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  law  :  Lev.  19,  “Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his 
mother  and  his  father  and  keep  my  Sabbath.  *  *  *  Turn 

ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  yourselves  molten  gods.  *  *  * 

And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not 

wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 

♦ 

the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy 
vineyard ;  *  *  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  the 
stranger;  *  *  *  *  *  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal 
falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another.  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by 
my  name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy 
God :  *  *  *  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbor,  neither 

rob  him  ;  the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning.  Thou  shall  not  curse  the  deaf, 
nor  put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind,  but  thou  shalt  fear 
thy  God  ;-  *  *  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment ; 

thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honor  the 
person  of  the ‘mighty,  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy 
neighbor.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale  bearer 
among  the  people ;  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood 
of  thy  neighbor.  *  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in 

thine  heart:  thou  shalt  not  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and 
not  suffer  sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  *  *  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes. 

*  *  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed,  neither 
shall  a  garment  mingled  with  linen  and  woolen  come  upon  thee. 

*  *  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths  and  reverence  my  sanctuary  : 
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I  am  the  Lord.  Regard  not  them  that  have  familiar  spirits ; 
neither  seek  after  wizards  to  be  defiled  by  them :  *  *  * 

Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of 
the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  *  *  And  if  a  stanger  so¬ 

journ  with  thee  in  your  land  ye  shall  not  vex  him.  But  the 
stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you,  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born 
among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself ;  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  *  *  Ye  shall  do  no  unright¬ 

eousness  in  judgment,  in  mete,  yard,  in  weight  or  in  measure. 
Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin,  shall  ye 
have ;  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my  statutes,  and 
all  my  judgments  and  do  them  ;  I  am  the  Lord.” 

The  government  established  was  republican  in  form,  with  a 
moral  dictatorship  of  a  prophet,  like  the  law-giver ;  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  who  held  the  power  to  judge  of  the 
merits  and  claims  of  the  prophet,  and  above  all,  the  majesty  of 
the  divine  law,  which  could  be  explained  and  expounded  by  the 
wise  men  and  rulers,  but  not  altered  by  them. 

The  whole  governmental  system  proved  to  be  entirely  prac¬ 
tical,  and  considering  the  previous  condition  of  the  people  to  be 
governed,  was  preeminently  wise  and  calculated  to  secure  their 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Although  the  Hebrews  were,  at  the  time  the  law  w7as  given 
to  them,  a  nomadic  people,  and  possessed  no  fixed  habitations, 
they  w7ere  by  no  means  few  in  number.  The  first  census  showed 
over  600,000  males  able  to  bear  arms  and  the  whole  number  not 
less  than  2,400,000  souls.  They  w7ere  in  a  country  where  pro¬ 
visions  were  scarce,  water  scanty,  and  dangers  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  great. 

When  we  remember  that  they  were  an  unruly  mass  of  slaves, 
just  liberated  from  a  national  bondage  of  over  four  centuries, 
together  w7ith  a  multitude  of  non-Israelites,  of  semi-barbaric 
races,  who  joined  them,  we  can  have  some  feeble  conception  of 
the  difficulties  in  establishing  a  wise  law  for  their  government. 

Moses  occupied  the  character  of  an  embassador  from  Heaven, 
in  imparting  legislation  to  a  chosen  people  of  God,  yet  I  am  not 
willing  to  concede  that  his  law  was  made  without  reference  to 
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the  peculiar  natural  and  political  situation,  the  ideas  and  preju¬ 
dices,  the  manners  and  customs,  and  unsettled  condition  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes.  Nor  am  I  willing  to  conclude  that  the  law  was 
written  by  the  law-giver  without  reference  to  other  wise  laws 
and  customs  of  other  then  existing  nations. 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  observed  that  the  laws  of  Moses  confirm, 
amend  or  annul  a  more  ancient  and  recognized  law  of  custom, 
founded  on  established  usage,  of  which  his  statutes  presupposes 
the  existence.  For  example,  he  never  expressly  authorizes  di¬ 
vorce,  but  alludes  to  it  as  already  authorized,  in  prohibiting, 
after  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  husband  from  re¬ 
ceiving  his  wife  again,  if  she  had  married  another  man.  The 
recognized  authority  of  this  law  of  customs,  accounts  for  the 
many  chasms  in  the  Mosaic  laws,  where  nothing  is  enjoined,  the 
established  usages  being  sufficient. 

To  better  understand  the  foundations  and  reasons  of  many  of 
the  laws  of  Moses,  we  must  direct  our  view  to  a  more  ancient 
law  of  customs,  of  acknowledged  authority. 

While  compared  with  the  books  of  Moses,  we  have  but  little  of 
sufficient  antiquity  to  enable  us  to  precisely  discover  that  law  of 
customs,  yet  there  is  much  internal  evidence  in  the  Mosaic  law 
itself  to  point  us  to  it.  We  have  also,  perhaps  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  if  indeed  it  be  not  older,  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  traces 
are  found  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  consuetudinary  law,  on 
which  some,  at  least,  of  the  laws  of  Moses  seem  to  have  been 
engrafted. 

In  the  brief  history  Moses  has  given  us  of  earlier  times  we 
find  laws  exactly  like  those  of  his  own.  For  example  :  he  en¬ 
joins,  that  a  man  shall  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  if  he  die 
without  children  ;  but  that  this  was  held  a  duty,  a  century  and  a 
half  before  his  birth,  we  learn  from  the  history  of  Judah  and 
Tamar.  Gen.  38. 

The  law  of  custom,  as  it  appears  in  some  of  the  Mosaic  stat¬ 
utes,  is  a  remnant  of  the  nomadic  and  pastoral  state  of  the  early 
ancestors  of  the  Israelites,  such  as  were  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ja¬ 
cob.  This  law  was  suited  to  the  state  of  free,  wandering  herds¬ 
men.  And  hence  the  reason  why  it  receives  so  much  light  from 
the  present  manners  and  customs  of  the  wandering  Arabs ;  de- 
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scendants  of  Abraham.  The  preservation,  by  the  Hebrews, 
through  their  centuries  of  bondage,  of  this  traditionary  law  of 
custom,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  their  pertinacious  adherence 
to  the  teachings  of  their  ancestors. 

Independent  of  the  ancient  law  of  customs,  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  evidences  of  the  most  judicious  policy  and 
legislative  wisdom,  manifestly  formed  on  the  results  of  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

Admitting  Moses’  divine  mission,  we  may  yet  be  warranted 
in  the  conjecture,  that  there  was  borrowed  from  other  nations 
much  of  good  found  in  their  organic  laws. 

If,  as  a  prophet,  he  might  convert  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
wandering  Israelites  into  laws,  he  would  not,  therefore,  cease  to 
be  a  prophet,  because  he  introduced  into  his  written  laws  the 
wisest  policy  of  the  most  flourishing  people  then  or  ever  before 
on  the  earth. 

When  we  carefully  consider  what  in  Moses’  system  was  new 
and  unknown  to  their  Hebrew  ancestors,  and  more  especially 
what  displays  the  most  marked  proofs  of  a  refined  legislative 
wisdom,  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  it  in  a  measure  to  his 
Egyptian  experience  and  education;  as  for  example:  I.  The 
foundation  of  the  government  on  a  system  of  agriculture  ;  which 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  wandering  herdsmen  :  2.  The  forma¬ 

tion  of  a  powerful  state  independently  of  foreign  commerce ; 
which  the  Egyptians  abhorred  :  3.  The  measures  resorted  to 

for  keeping  the  Israelites  distinct  from  other  nations,  &c.,  &c. 

What  is  more  natural,  then,  than  that  Moses  should  have 
availed  himself  of  what  was  good  in  the  laws  of  a  people  among 
whom  the  Israelites  had  hitherto  lived,  and  in  whose  learning 
and  arts  he  had  himself  been  educated?  It  is  impossible  to  sur¬ 
vey  even  the  smallest  remnants  of  Egyptian  history  yet  extant, 
or  the  mighty  and  imperishable  monuments  of  the  power  of  her 
kings,  and  of  a  country  established  on  the  arts  of  peace,  without 
feeling  a  high  veneration  for  the  Pharaohs  and  their  ministers. 
These  rulers,  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  will  rise  still 
higher  in  our  esteem  when  we  consider  that  they  lived  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  people  of  other  nations  were  barbarians. 

Moses,  on  account  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  allowed  many 
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things  to  the  Hebrews  which  he  could  hardly  have  approved,  or 
could  only  have  considered  as  expedient  in  a  political  view. 
Necessity  must  have,  on  civil  grounds,  led  him  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  those  most  ancient  usages  and  laws  which  he  found 
already  in  force.  For  laws  run  the  risk  of  being  disrespected 
and  disobeyed,  when  they  oppose  deep  rooted  customs,  and 
would  deprive  the  people  of  long  established  and  favorite  rights. 
A  legislator  who  attempts  to  introduce  a  system  of  morality  too 
strict  for  his  subjects,  may,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  gain  noth¬ 
ing  ;  and  only  pave  the  way  for  more  extensive  transgressions 
of  the  laws ;  and  what  they  have  successfully  tried  as  to  one, 
they  may  soon  put  in  practice  as  to  others. 

Christ,  in  response  to  the  Pharisees  concerning  the  law  of  di¬ 
vorce,  says  to  them  :  “Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  was  not  so.”  To  the  same  class,  belong  slavery,  po¬ 
lygamy,  the  marriage  of  a  childless  brother’s  widow,  and  the 
right  of  the  blood-avenger  to  attack  and  kill  with  impunity,  in 
any  other  than  a  sacred  place,  the  person  who  had  slain  one  of 
his  relations.  This  latter  right  could  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  laudable  institutions  of  a  government.  It  was,  however,  a 
right  connected  with  an  imaginary  sense  of  honor,  which  Moses 
could  not  at  once  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  This 
right  was  akin  to  the  fatal  practice  of  dueling,  which,  to  this  day, 
legislators  have  failed  to  wholly  eradicate,  because  it  had  its 
foundation  in  an  imaginary  point  of  honor. 

The  rights  of  a  blood-avenger,  in  all  their  extent,  were  not 
more  pernicious  than  the  custom  of  dueling.  Moreover,  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  will  show  that  Moses  con¬ 
trived  to  prevent  the  direful  effects,  by  establishing  cities  of  * 
refuge  to  which  the  slayer  might  flee  and  there  be  protected, 
without  opposing  his  people’s  notions  of  the  point  of  honor. 

While  strenuously  insisting  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  the  best 
the  Israelites  could  bear,  I  do  not  hold  that  they  are  absolutely 
and  universally  the  best,  and  to  be  imitated  by  every  civilized 
nation.  I  cannot  believe  that  people,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
government,  are  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  Moses,  in  al¬ 
lowing  polygamy  an*d  divorce,  and  in  tolerating  slavery. 
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By  some  it  may  be  said :  How  will  you  meet  the  difficulty, 
that  as  they  were  the  laws  of  God,  they  must  be  the  most  holy, 
and  consonant  to  morality,  and  consequently  the  best?  The 
answer,  to  my  mind,  is  easy  and  complete :  They  were  not  ab¬ 
solutely  the  best,  but  only  the  very  best  that  could  then  be 
adopted  and  enforced,  suited  to  the  then  peculiar  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given  :  not  the 
best  for  governments  formed  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion,  but  for  a  then  Israelitish  republic. 

Moses  was  often  obliged  to  abide  by  former  usage,  though 
not  the  best,  because  the  alteration  of  laws  is  dangerous. 

Any  alteration  of  a  law,  long  established,  and  although  only 
tolerably  good,  is  confessedly  dangerous,  and  can  rarely  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  new  one,  really  better  in  itself,  without  serious 
inconvenience.  For  laws  are  properly  nothing  else  than  public 
restraints,  or  forbearance  of  the  people  one  with  another ;  and 
their  credit  rests  entirely  on  their  stability  and  equality. 

The  severity  and  leniency  of  the  laws  of  Moses  were  neces¬ 
sarily  regulated  by  the  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  the 
Israelites.  Laws  wisely  differ  in  every  distinct  nation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  necessity  of  adapting  them  to  the  status  of  the 
people  to  whom  given. 

The  severity  of  a  law  is,  or  should  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  particular  crime.  For  example  :  horse 
stealing  was  once  so  common  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  that  it 
became  necessary  to  make  it  punishable  by  death.  This  will 
furnish  the  reason  for  establishing  many  of  the  severer  punish¬ 
ments  of  the  Mosaic  laws. 

Let  us  illustrate. 

i.  Climate.  In  a  warm  climate  drunkenness  is  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  in  a  cold  one,  and  therefore,  to  restrain  it,  severer 
punishments  are  provided.  The  law  of  Moses  condemns  to 
death  a  son  addicted  to  drunkenness,  who  is  disobedient  to  his 
parents,  and  cannot  be  restrained  by  them.  Moses  prohibited 
the  kindling  of  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which  would  do  very 
well  for  a  people  in  Palestine,  but  it  would  hardly  be  supposed 
that  such  a  prohibition  would  have  been  put  in  a  code  of  laws 
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by  Moses  himself,  if  it  had  been  for  the  government  of  a  people 
in  Norway  or  Alaska. 

2.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  The  Israelites  had  to  give  three- 
tenths  of  their  produce  to  the  public  service  ;  one  to  the  Levites, 
another  to  the  sacrificial  feasts,  and  a  third,  in  later  times,  to  the 
king.  This  they  could  then  endure  in  Palestine  where  the  re¬ 
turns  were  more  than  thirty  fold ;  but  in  other  places  it  would 
have  been  more  than  the  rent  of  the  land. 

3.  The  situation  of  the  country.  But  for  this,  agriculture  and 
indeed  industry  in  general,  might  have  slept  under  a  system  of 
laws,  which  gave  so  little  encouragement  to  commerce.  Pales¬ 
tine  was  in  the  highest  degree  convenient  for  commerce,  and 
although  the  inhabitants  themselves  were,  by  the  law,  prohibited 
from  carrying  it  on,  they  still  had  plenty  of  purchasers  for  their 
produce.  The  people  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  applied  to  them  for 
corn  and  wine,  and  the  caravans  of  merchantmen  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  took  their  other  products  off  their  hands. 

Because  traders  had  been  for  many  centuries  regarded  as  but 
marauders  and  thieves,  in  search  of  slaves  and  particularly  the 
virgins  of  other  nationalities  than  their  own,  whom  they  often 
decoyed  away  or  stole  when  they  could  not  barter  for  them  of 
their  parents,  Moses  forbid  the  Israelites  from  engaging  in  such 
pursuits  ;  not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  many  that  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  intercourse  and  commerce. 

A  state  founded  on  agriculture  alone  would  have  proved  very 
weak  and  inactive,  if  there  had  been  no  commercial  mart  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  rulers  of  Israel  were,  by  a  law  of  the  state,  interdicted 
from  maintaining  a  strong  cavalry  force.  This  was  a  wise  law 
in  Palestine,  on  account  of  its  being  a  mountainous  country,  and 
for  its  defense,  cavalry  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  alto¬ 
gether,  as  in  Switzerland.  But  if  this  had  been  made  a  law  for 
the  Prussian  states,  they  would  have  been  left  at  the  mercy  of 
an  enemy. 

4.  The  power  and  political  relations  of  neighboring  states. 
Any  attempt  to  institute  foreign  trade  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  and  for  centuries  thereafter,  would  have  been 
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unwise  and  inauspicious,  as  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  then  greatest  maritime  power  of  the  Sidonians,  and  later 
the  Tyrians  with  whom  they  could  not  soon  hope  to  compete. 
Hence  all  maritime  commerce  was  by  statute  inhibited. 

The  Israelites  had  predatory  nations  as  neighbors,  with  whom 
they  could  never  conclude  a  settled  peace  ;  and  as  one  means  of 
preventing  the  increase  of  population  of  such  nations,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  their  own,  by  their  laws,  captive  young  women  were  car¬ 
ried  into  slavery. 

Under  such  circumstances,  polygamy  was  allowed ;  for  who¬ 
ever  wanted  a  plurality  of  wives  might  purchase  captive  girls, 
without  producing  the  necessity  for  the  corresponding  evil  of 
polyandry,  for  want  of  the  supply  of  marriageable  women  to 
meet  the  demand. 

5.  The  mode  of  life.  A  commercial  nation  could  not  subsist 
under  a  law  prohibiting  the  interest  of  money,  as  did  the  law  of 
Moses  ;  but  to  a  nation  of  husbandmen,  such  a  law  was  perhaps 
a  wise  one. 

6.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  state.  No  state  could 
adopt  the  agricultural  law  of  Moses,  that  prohibited  the  sale  of 
land  in  perpetuity,  unless  it  was  founded  on  the  principles, 
which  set  out  with  the  conquest  of  a  great  and  rich  country,  the 
extirpation  of  the  former  inhabitants  and  the  equal  partition  of 
the  land  among  the  people.  It  would  obviously  be  a  great 
hardship  on  those  destitute  of  a  settlement,  if,  at  the  giving  of 
the  law,  every  one  was  not  put  into  possession  of  a  piece  of 
ground  of  sufficient  extent. 

7.  Point  of  honor  and  disgrace.  Among  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabians,  the  man  rendered  himself  forever  disgraced,  who  left 
the  blood  of  a  relative  unavenged  ;  hence  the  law  of  the  blood- 
avenger  was  demanded  by  the  people. 

The  law  which  enjoins  the  raising  up  children  to  a  deceased 
childless  brother,  was  partly  grounded  upon  an  idea  of  honor, 
which  we,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  have  not.  To  die ‘with¬ 
out  issue  was  then  considered  the  deepest  disgrace  ;  and  great¬ 
ness  was  predicted  and  blessings  promised  to  consist  of  a  num¬ 
erous  “seed.” 

Among  the  jealous  Orientals,  the  law  punished  adultery  with 
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death,  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  the  injured  husband  becoming 
his  own  avenger.  Every  offense  should  be  regarded  by  the  law¬ 
giver  in  the  same  light  that  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  it 
affects  are  likely  to  regard  it. 

8.  7 he  severity  and  nature  of  punishment.  To  punish  with 
imprisonment  those,  who,  like  the  Israelites,  inclined  to  seden¬ 
tary  life,  is  sheer  folly,  unless  the  place  of  confinement  be  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable  or  unwholesome.  Hence  the  Mosaic  law 
never  punished  by  imprisonment. 

By  the  people  of  this  country,  ever  restless  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  imprisonment  in  the  mildest  form  is  regarded  as  severe 
punishment. 

If  an  Israelite  married  his'  paternal  uncle’s  widow,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  marriage  were  not  regarded  as  his.  This  was  a 
most  sanguinary  punishment,  because,  in  that  day,  the  number 
of  an  Israelite’s  family  was  the  measure  of  his  greatness  and  im¬ 
portance. 

9.  Difference  of  custom.  Burning  after  death  was  regarded  a 
terrible  punishment,  which  it  could  not  have  been  had  cremation 
been  common  among  the  Israelites. 

'10.  Peculiar  prevailing  diseases.  Leprosy  and  prevalent  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  required  sanitary  laws  among  the  Israelites, 
which  with  us  would  be  useless  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  severe 
laws  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  wholesome 
food. 

Moses  nowhere  threatens  future  punishment  in  another  life  ; 
and  this  to  some  has  appeared  very  strange,  considering  that 
other  ancient  legislators  have  availed  themselves  of  the  terrors 
which  these  inspire.  Although  much  criticism  has  been  passed 
upon  the  law,  for  want  of  such  reference  to  future  punishments, 
it  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  highest  evidence  of  his  legislative 
wisdom. 

Moses,  however,  distinguished  himself  from  all  other  legisla¬ 
tors  by  threatening  the  whole  nation  if,  as  a  nation,  the  people 
wickedly  transgressed  his  laws,  with  punishment  in  this  life 
which  no  human  power  could  execute,  but  divine  providence 
alone  could  inflict  upon  a  people.  The  36th  chap.  Lev.  and 
the  28th  and  29th  chaps.  Deut.  are  full  of  such  threatenings. 
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While  the  Mosaic  law  was  framed  in  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  conditions,  & c.,  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  not  unaltera¬ 
ble,  there  were  certain  fundamental  principles  in  Mosaic  legisla¬ 
tion,  that  had  for  their  foundation  the  establishment  of  institu¬ 
tions,  which  were  to  continue  permanently  in  force,  without 
regard  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  people  or  their  form  of 
civil  government. 

The  first  of  the  two  main  fundamental  principles  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  one  God ,  and  the  proscription  of 
polytheism. 

Among  all  the  nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  inter¬ 
course,  polytheism,  or  the  worship  of  many  gods  (idols)  then 
prevailed. 

Of  course  it  was  highly  contagious  at  that  day,  as  people  were 
then  regarded  favored  and  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
gods  they  worshiped.  Moses  permitted  no  relaxation  in  his 

j 

laws  against  idolatry. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Moses  was  still  on  Mount  Sinai 
when  the  people  rebelled,  and  compelled  his  brother  Aaron  to 
give  them,  in  a  golden  calf,  (an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Apis) 
a  visible  god. 

Moses,  descending,  broke  the  two  tablets  of  the  covenant  in 
his  anger,  and  restored  order  by  a  massacre  of  the  idolatrous 
rioters,  but  almost  despaired  of  his  mission  and  desired  to  die. 
He  removed  his  tent  from  the  camp  until  all  difficulties  were 
conquered.  He  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  a  genera¬ 
tion  educated  under  his  guidance  and  laws  would  replace  that  of 
the  desert. 

The  second  fundamental  principle ,  was  the  prevention  of  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  Israelites  and  foreign  nations. 

It  was  always  the  chief  object  of  state  polity  to  render  the 
natural  born  Israelites  happy  and  powerful  and  formidable  by 
their  increasing  numbers. 

The  regulations  laid  down  by  Moses  had  little  tendency  to 
draw  strangers  to  the  land,  and  they  were  admirably  calculated 
to  prevent  any  Israelite  from  settling  in  a  foreign  country.  Ev¬ 
ery  Israelite  had  his  hereditary  land,  which  he  could  not  sell  in 
perpetuity,  and  which  by  ceasing  to  be  an  Israelitish  citizen,  he 
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absolutely  forfeited.  Besides  their  whole  plan  of  life  was  so 
regulated,  that  they  could  not  have  much  intercourse  with  other 
nations ;  and  many  of  their  customs,  which  were  converted  into 
laws,  (those  for  example  relating  to  clean  and  unclean  meats) 
were  so  contrary  to  the  customs  of  foreign  nations  as  to  prevent 
any  close  relations  with  them. 

Moses  was  likewise  careful  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
ever  becoming  dependent  on  a  foreign  nation.  He  expressly 
interdicted  the  people  from  ever  selecting  a  foreigner  to  be  their 
ruler. 

The  insulation  of  the  people  had,  moreover,  a  close  relation 
to  the  first  great  object  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  was  to 
maintain  the  worship  of  one  God.  Amidst  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  idolatry,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  secure 
the  Israelites  from  so  infectious  a  madness,  if  they  had  not  been 
restrained  from  foreign  intercourse. 

That  the  multiplication  of  the  Israelites  by  natural  fruitfulness , 
was  one  great  object  of  the  Mosaic  institution ,  is  acknowledged  by 
almost  all  who  have ,  with  any  attention ,  considered  their  laws. 

All  posthumous  fame  consisted  in  having  their  names  pre¬ 
served  in  genealogical  tables  by  means  of  children  ;  and  to  die 
without  children,  was  considered  dishonorable,  and  such  persons, 
names  were  required  to  be  erased  from  the  genealogical  tables. 
The  divine  promises  recorded  by  Moses,  in  a  great  measure,  re¬ 
lated  to  a  numerous  posterity ;  so  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
looked  on  this  as  a  mark  of  God’s  regard,  .whereas  sterility  was 
deemed  a  curse.  Whoever  married  was,  for  the  year  at  least, 
exempted  from  military  service  and  other  burdens;  which  must 
necessarily  have  promoted  marriages,  particularly  in  time  of 
war,  when  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  decrease. 

The  great  German  commentator,  Michaelis,  has  written  an 
“ Inquiry  into  the  reasons  why  Moses  takes  710  notice  of  child  mur¬ 
der  in  his  laws,"  which  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  see, 
but  conclude  that  the  chief  reason  given  is  the  fact  that,  by  the 
Hebrews,  children  were  considered  as  wealth,  the  main  part  of 
their  parents’  inheritance,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  importance ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  infanticide  was  unknown  as  a  crime  to 
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be  guarded  against.-  (Rape  was  not  a  crime  under  Mosaic  law.) 
Infanticide  and  rape  may  have  been  unknown  crimes. 

Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Mosaic  polity. 

It  was  on  agriculture  alone,  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
so  as  to  include  the  culture  of  vineyards,  olive  grounds  and  gar¬ 
dens,  that  Moses  thought  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Israel- 
itish  polity.  Every  Israelite  was  to  receive  a  certain  extent  of 
land,  of  which  the  full  property  was  to  be  vested  in  himself,  al¬ 
though  he  could  not  sell  it ;  so  that  it  descended  to  his  posterity 
forever. 

By  this  means,  there  could  be  no  Israelite  who  did  not  inherit 
a  tract  of  land  from  his  progenitors.  It  was  probably  from  the 
Egyptians  that  Moses  borrowed  this  principle  on  which  his  pol¬ 
ity  was  thus  founded. 

All  the  Hebrew  husbandmen  were  put  on  an  equal  footing. 
There  was  neither  peasantry  nor  nobility.  The  Levites  may  be 
regarded,  by  some,  as  forming  an  exception,  as  they  were  by 
birth  permitted  to  enjoy  certain  privileges,  to  devote  themselves 
to  learning,  and  thereby  to  become  qualified  for  priests  and  pub¬ 
lic  functionaries.  These  privileges  were  not,  however,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  nobility.  This  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  could 
not  but  give  the  state  a  democratic  tendency ;  hence  we  need 
not  wonder  that  on  such  a  foundation,  Moses  should  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  democracy,  and  not  a  monarchy. 

Moses  did  not  authorize,  by  his  law,  the  Israelites  to  choose 
a  king ;  it  was  neither  his  advice  nor  his  wish  that  they  should 
ever  do  so  ;  and  when  they  did,  it  was  only  suffered,  not  ap¬ 
proved. 

Of  the  form  of  the  republic.  The  form  of  the  government  w*as 
democratic.  Moses,  at  making  known  any  laws,  convened  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel,  in  their  representative  capacity. 
Through  these  representatives  his  laws  were  made  known  to  the 
people.  By  an  ancient  custom,  before  Moses’  time,  every  tribe 
had  a  chief.  The  tribes  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater 
and  lesser  families,  which  had  for  their  heads,  “fathers over 
these  were  still  what  were  called  “ heads  of  houses  of  fathers ,” 
probably  the  same  persons  who  were  called  elders  in  Joshua’s 
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time.  Nam  1:2;  Josh.  7  :  14-23  ;  26 ;  Deut.  19  :  12,  and  21  : 
1-9. 

Judges.  Ex.  18  :  25.  Moses  himself  was  at  first  sole  judge  ; 
he  afterwards  appointed  judges  over  tens,  over  hundreds  and 
over  thousands,  and  commanded  them  to  judge  righteously  and 
not  be  respecters  of  persons.  Deut.  1  :  16,  1 7. 

He  always  held  the  right  of  final  judgment.  When  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  there  were  judges  over  every  city,  selected  chiefly  from  the 
Levites.  Moses  established  in  the  wilderness  the  Sanhedrim  of 
seventy,  only  as  a  temporary  institution,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
weight  of  the  burden  that  oppressed  him,  at  a  time  when  rebel¬ 
lion  arose  among  the  people. 

They  were  chosen  from  the  tribes  collectively,  not  as  judges 
with  high  powers,  for  of  judges,  they  had  at  that  time  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand,  (Michaelis  Vol.  I,  247)  but  a  council 
or  senate  of  persons  to  advise  and  assist  Moses,  and  share  in  the 
government.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  Sanhedrim 
continued  permanent.  This  can  hardly  be  true,  for  from  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  not  the  least  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  it  in  the  Bible.  It  was  instituted  by  Moses  for 
his  personal  service  and  security ;  and  as  he  did  not  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  it  by  death,  it  must  have  died  out  in  the  wilderness. 
“All  the  people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  that  were  males 
died  in  the  wilderness.”  Excepting  of  course  Joshua  and  Caleb. 
Josh.  5  :  4. 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylonish  captivity,  they 
again  instituted  a  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  Jewish  writings  and  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  was  a  mere  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  Synedrim  or  Sanhe¬ 
drim. 

Scribes.  There  were,  by  express  ordination  of  Moses,  Deut. 
16  :  18,  in  every  city,  appointed,  not  only  judges,  but  Scribes , 
or  Schoterim. 

Moses  did  not  originally  institute  these  offices,  but  found 
them  among  the  people  while  in  Egypt.  Their  duty  was  to 
keep  accounts,  collect  debts,  and  they  must  have  been  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  kept  the  genealogical  tables,  a  faithful  record  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths ;  and  moreover,  had  the  duty  of  apportion- 
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ing  the  public  burdens  and  services  on  the  people  individually. 
They  were,  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  generally  taken 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  I  Chron.  23  :  4 ;  19  :  8-1 1  ;  34  :  13, 
because  they  devoted  themselves  to  study  ;  and,  among  hus¬ 
bandmen,  few  were  then  likely  to  be  expert  in  writing.  In  time 
of  war  they  communicated  to  the  people  general  orders,  Josh. 
1  :  10,  &c.,  and  often  performed  many  other  duties. 

Jewish  Kings.  Moses,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  desirous 
that  the  nation  of  Israel  should  preserve  the  constitution  of  a 
free  republic,  but  still,  by  a  particular  law,  Deut.  17  :  14-20,  he 
suffered  it  to  choose  a  king,  when  a  monarchical  government 
was  found  better  suited  to  their  circumstances  and  preservation. 

1.  Moses  in  the  first  place  presupposed,  Deut.  17  :  14,  what 
actually  happened  in  process  of  time,  that,  in  imitation  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  the  Israelites  would  conceive  the  desire  of 
having  a  king;  and  herein  he  shows  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and  how  well  he  understood  the 
temper  of  the  orientals,  whose  propensity  to  kingly  government 
has  been  marked  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations  in 
later  times. 

2.  Moses  left  to  the  people  the  right  of  choice  of  a  king  but 
with  the  limitation  that  they  must  never  elect  a  foreigner. 
Deut.  1 7  :  15. 

(Our  constitution,  in  providing  that  no  foreigner  by  birth  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-president,  may  be 
regarded,  to  that  extent,  as  analogous  to  this  law). 

3.  The  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one  their 
king  who  was  not  chosen  of  God.  Deut.  17  :  15. 

4.  Moses  prohibited  the  King  of  Israel  from  ever  carrying  the 
people  back  into  Egypt,  that  is  from  ever  making  a  conquest  of 
the  land  of  Goshen.  Deut.  17  :  16. 

5.  The  king  was  not  to  collect  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver.  Deut.  17.  This  was  prohibited  from  a  regard  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  the  king  might  not  have  in  his 
hands  the  means  of  becoming  a  despot ;  and  to  preserve  the 
people  from  the  burden  of  heavy  taxation. 

Of  slavery.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  at  the  period  when 
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the  law  of  Moses  was  promulgated,  the  system  of  human  slavery’ 
had  existed  for  ages. 

It  had  grown  up  in  all  nations  and  flourished  in  its  full  vigor  ; 
it  overspread  the  fairest  parts  of  the  globe,  and  was  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  at  once  eradicated.  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  had 
had  slaves  ;  and  the  Canaanites,  Arabians  and  Egyptians  had 
them,  also. 

The  law  of  Moses  is  yet  often  cited  as  justifying  slavery,  and 
its  twin  relic  of  barbarism,  polygamy.  (A  pious  plea,  for  a  great 
evil,  will  always  be  popular).  Those  who  still  adhere  to  this 
opinion  and  attempt  to  so  justify  slavery,  are  either  stupidly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  vicious  in  their  purposes,  in  spite 
of  their  knowledge. 

Although  Moses  did  not  entirely  abolish  slavery,  he  broke 
asunder  some  of  its  most  tremendous  and  galling  shackles,  and 
so  limited,  and  ameliorated  it,  that  it  little  merited  that  odious 
name. 

The  law  did  not  recognize  hereditary  slavery. 

There  were  only  two  extreme  cases  in  which  the  Hebrews 
could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage.  First :  When  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  guilty  of  theft,  could  not  make  the  restitution  which  the 
law  adjudged,  in  which  case,  he  might  be  sold  by  the  proper 
authorities.  Second :  When  an  individual  was  reduced  to  such 
extreme  indigence,  as  to  prefer  slavery  to  a  state  of  starvation, 
he  might  dispose  of  his  own  person.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
period  and  nature  of  the  service  were  limited.  Ex.  21  :  5,  6; 
Deut.  15  :  12-16.  The  master  dare  not  employ  him  in  any  very 
laborious  or  degrading  work  ;  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  children,  though  not  entitled  to  the  products  of  their  labor. 

The  Hebrew  slave  could  acquire  and  dispose  of  property. 
The  heathen  slave  was  not  so  well  off :  he  could  not  acquire 
property,  and  whatever  he  possessed  belonged  to  his  master. 

But  even  over  him,  the  law  spread  its  protecting  shield  ;  for 
though  it  suspended  his  civil,  it  protected  his  moral  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights.  It  furnished  him  many  opportunities  by  which  he 
could  gain  his  freedom,  as  for  example,  the  heathen  slave  might, 
before  he  had  performed  an  act  of  servitude  to  the  purchaser, 
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become  a  proselyte  to  Hebrewism,  and  thus  acquire  his  freedom 
at  once ;  the  purchaser  being  only  entitled,  in  that  event,  to  the 
repayment  by  him  of  the  purchase  money ;  it  secured  his  life 
by  making  the  killing  of  a  slave,  even  by  immoderate  connec¬ 
tion,  a  capital  offence.  It  protected  him  against  cruelty,  by 
obliging  his  master  to  give  him  his  freedom  in  case  he  wantonly 
injured  any  of  his  limbs,  or  even  knocked  out  a  tooth  ;  and  it 
sheltered  him  from  insults,  and  insured  him  good  treatment  by 
its  divine  precepts,  which  were  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  be¬ 
nign  mildness  and  benevolence. 

The  savage  cruelty  and  barbarity,  which  have  been  common 
under  modern,  professed  civilized  and  Christian  nations,  exer¬ 
cised  toward  slaves,  could  never  have  existed  under  Hebrew 
laws,  and  with  Hebrew  people,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
extend  kindness  even  to  brutes,  much  more  to  human  beings. 

Their  laws  provided  against  perpetual  bondage,  by  giving  all 
persons  their  liberty  at  each  succeeding  jubilee ;  and  the  He¬ 
brew  slave  was  made  free  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  Lev.  25th 
chap.  The  Hebrews  even  bore  in  mind  the  words  of  Job: 
“That  the  same  maker  that  formed  the  master,  formed  the  slave, 
and  that  they  were  both  fashioned  in  the  same  mold.” 

Polygamy.  Polygamy  was  tolerated  by  Moses  ;  but  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  whole  law,  the  customs,  habits,  and  the  then 
condition  and  situation  of  the  Israelites  so  lately  before  the 
making  of  the  law  in  degrading  bondage,  enables  us  to  discover 
strong  reasons  also  for  justifying  its  toleration,  and,  at  least,  for 
not  then  attempting,  in  the  face  of  the  will  of  the  people,  to  at 
once  strike  at  its  root.  Abraham  and  Jacob  practiced  polygamy. 
This  evil,  like  slavery,  could  not  at  once  be  eradicated,  because 
it  was  a  graft  of  a  common  custom,  of  long  standing,  and  as  is 
expressed,  in  relation  to  divorce,  in  the  New  Testament,  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  hardness  of  the  people’s  hearts,”  it  was  tolerated. 
Polygamy  disappeared  immediately  after  the  Babylonish  captiv¬ 
ity. 

I  am  constrained  to  pass  over  the  consideration  of  the  many 
Hebrew  feasts,  and  the  wise  purposes  for  which  they  were  insti¬ 
tuted,  also  the  many  precepts  and  private  laws  which  it  would 
be  profitable  to  consider  in  detail,  did  space  permit. 
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I  cannot,  however,  here  neglect  to  briefly  mention  the  Jubilee. 

Every  fiftieth  year  the  Jubilee  was  celebrated.  Lev.  25  :  8, 
9,  10. 

Its  return  was  announced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  (Tisri,  September)  :  and  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  the  trumpets  throughout  the  land. 

The  first  nine  days  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  of  Jubi¬ 
lee,  the  servants  feasted  and  made  merry,  and  wore  garlands  in 
token  of  their  approaching  liberty. 

The  main  temporal  uses  of  this  feast  were : 

1.  For  the  general  release  of  servants  or  slaves,  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  “liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof.”  Lev.  25  :  10. 

2.  For  the  restoring  of  lands  and  tenements  to  their  first 
owners,  who  had  sold  them. 

3.  A  preservation  of  a  true  distinction  of  their  tribes;  be¬ 
cause  lands  returned  unto  their  owners  in  the  proper  tribes,  and 
servants  to  their  own  families. 

4.  The  computation  of  time.  As  the  Grecians  computed 
their  time  by  the  number  of  Olympiads ;  the  Romans  by  the 
Lustra;  so  the  Jew,s  by  their  Jubilees. 

There  were  many  other  reasons  founded  in  profound  wisdom, 
for  the  establishment  of  this  jubilee  year.  The  years  of  jubilee, 
pertaining,  as  they  did,  peculiarly  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  all  things  else,  tended  to  bind  together  that 
wonderful  people. 

If  there  are  any  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  which  are  unknown  to  us,  we  must  not  con¬ 
clude  that  none  existed  at  the  time. 

The  precepts  of  the  law  were,  as  so  many  remedies  for  polit¬ 
ical,  governmental  and  moral  diseases,  which  then  existed,  the 
political  pathological  knowledge  of  which  may  not,  in  all  cases, 
have  been  discovered  by  us. 

Let  no  one  condemn  a  single  precept  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
without  having  first  ascertained  the  true  reason  for  its  institution. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

GEORGE  CONRAD  RIEGER. 

From  the  German  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Stuckenberg,  Bryan,  O. 

In  the  year  1687  God  gave  to  the  fatherland  a  witness  unto 
the  truth  who  indeed  was  not  prominent  as  a  scripturist  and 
theologian,  but  only  an  ordinary  preacher,  nevertheless  through 
his  word  accomplished  a  good  work  among  his  contemporaries 
which  is  unforgotten  even  unto  our  own  day.  This  same  was 
the  strong  and  national  spirited  George  Conrad  Rieger.  He 
was  a  native  of  Connstatt ;  his  father  a  plain  vintner  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  town  council  and  as  his  son  testifies  an  “honorable 
man;”  his  mother  was  a  devout  woman  in  whom  dwelt  a  sin¬ 
cere  faith  and  simple  mind  toward  Christ  and  who  dedicated 
her  son  to  the  Lord  in  his  childhood  and  nurtured  him  in  his 
fear  and  love.  In  the  talented  boy  there  was  soon  manifested  a 
desire  to  study  theology  ;  his  mother  readily  consented,  but  the 
father  was  not  willing,  perhaps  because  he  thought  there  was  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  prompted  the  desire,  or  it  may  be  that  he 
hesitated  because  of  the  expense.  The  boy  however,  would 
give  him  no  peace,  and  one  day — so  it  is  related — as  they  were 
both  in  the  field  trimming  trees  Conrad  again  pressed  his  re¬ 
quest  and  his  father  declared  somewhat  impatiently  :  “Now  God 
shall  decide.  I  will  throw  this  pruning  knife  up  into  the  tree, 
if  it  remains  in  the  tree,  then  you  shall  go  in  God’s  name  and 
study  and  rise  above  your  station ;  but  if  it  falls  nothing  will 
come  of  it  and  you  remain  where  you  are  in  a  humble  station.” 
The  father  threw  the  knife,  it  remained  in  the  tree,  and  the  way 
to  the  study  of  theology  was  opened  for  the  boy. 

He  had  received  a  good  preparation  for  this  in  the  instruction 
of  the  preceptor  Hofsasz,  who  not  only  instructed  him  in  the 
ancient  languages,  but  particularly  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
committing  to  memory  passages  of  scripture,  making  extracts 
of  sermons,  and  in  the  searching  of  passages  cited  in  the  cate¬ 
chetical  class.  Thus  the  boy  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
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Bible  that  afterwards  in  the  cloister  school  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  prodigy  by  his  older  companions,  and  later  in  the  ministry 
he  had  great  use  for  this  knowledge.  He  had  many  difficulties 
to  encounter  before  entering  the  cloister  school  at  Blaubeuren. 
He  finally  accomplished  his  object  with  the  help  of  the  dean  of 
Connstatt,  John  Wendell  Belfinger,  who  most  cheerfully  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  boy.  When  he  advanced  from 
Blaubeuren  to  the  cloister  school  at  Maulbronn  he  came  under 
the  instruction  of  preceptor  Haselmaier,  whose  influence  was  of 
decisive  significance  to  the  inner  life  of  young  Rieger.  “From 
him,”  he  says,  “I  received,  both  in  the  public  lectures  and  in 
private,  the  first  seeds  of  a  right  life,  which  is  in  Christ,  and 
through  Christ  must  be  in  us.”  “From  Maulbronn,”  continues 
Rieger,  “from  the  hands  of  my  spiritual  father  the  prelate  An¬ 
drew  Hochstetter  and  the  two  preceptors  Christopher  F.  Weiss- 
man  and  Christian  Hochstetter,  excellent  men,  at  that  time 
located  at  Babenhaus  received  me  in  a  cordial  manner,  whose 
epistle  I  am  both  now  and  at  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  Besides 
thoroughly  inspiring  to  the  study  of  language  and  philosophy, 
they  took  pains,  by  daily  public  admonitions  and  by  appointed 
hours  of  private  devotion,  to  discipline  our  hearts  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  guard  us  against  the  many  and  dangerous  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  age  and  to  prepare  us  for  the  service  of  God  ;  for 
which  may  the  Lord  make  me  and  all  their  students  their  crown 
and  joy.”  In  Tuebingen  Rieger  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
under  Andrew  Hochstetter,  professor  of  Theology.  This  learned 
and  devout  man  had  the  peculiar  gift,  as  Bengel  says,  to  recog¬ 
nize  every  attempt  of  young  people,  whose  object  was  the 
accomplishment  of  good,  at  its  true  value,  even  if  weak  and  im¬ 
mature,  and  to  assist  in  the  same  by  loving  counsel,  and  indeed, 
sometimes  gave  to  the  affair  such  a  turn  as  if  the  further  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  were  a  special  favor  to  himself.”  In  him  the 
young  Rieger  had  a  faithful,  experienced  leader  and  counsellor 
during  his  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office,  in  which  Hoch¬ 
stetter  himself,  by  catechetical  drill  of  the  youth,  labored  with 
special  gifts  and  blessing. 

After  Rieger  had  completed  his  studies  he  was  received  into 
the  home  of  Harpprecht,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Tuebin- 
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gen,  to  conduct  the  education  of  his  two  sons.  On  this  account 
he  was  exempt  from  the  customary  vicarship,  and  was  employed 
only  for  a  short  time  afterwards  as  vicar  in  Lustnau  and  Her- 
renberg.  At  the  last  named  place  God  blessed  his  labors,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  separatists.  In  1713  he  became  tutor  at 
Tuebingen,  and  two  years  later  vicar  of  Stuttgart.  From  the 
first  years  of  his  student  life  his  teachers  had  designated  him  for 
a  preceptorate ;  he  however  discovered  a  constant  opposition 
thereto  in  his  disposition,  and  desired  rather  to  serve  God  as  a 
preacher.  He  was  however  appointed  preceptor  in  the  cloister 
Babenhaus  ;  but  before  he  entered  upon  the  office  God  so  or¬ 
dered,  through  others,  that  the  diaconate  of  Urach  was  conferred 
upon  him.  (a.  1718.) 

He  took  hold  of  the  work  with  much  zeal  and  sought,  with 
untiring  energy,  to  be  of  service  to  the  youth,  in  that,  besides 
the  public  instruction  of  the  children  and  the  regular  school  hours, 
he  conducted  private  catechisation,  following  the  example  of 
Spener.  He  also  took  pains  to  supply  the  people  with  bibles, 
hymn  books  and  other  religious  books  and  to  be  a  pastor  to 
both  sick  and  well,  and  to  promote  growth.”  In  his  farewell 
discourse  which  he  delivered  in  1721,  after  three  years  labor,  he 
said :  “But  few  sermons  may  be  selected  in  which  I  have  not  set 
forth  the  entire  process  of  conversion  from  the  natural  state  un¬ 
der  the  law  unto  grace  and  obedience.  I  always  and  every 

•  / 

where  first  set  forth  the  law  to  show  to  man  his  condition,  to 
reveal  to  him  his  extremely  corrupt  heart,  and  urge  him  to  seek 
salvation.  This  I  then  showed  him  to  be  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
whom  the  law  leads  man  by  the  hand.  To  commend  this 
Christ  to  the  needy  souls  and  to  unfold  and  spread  abroad  the 
treasures  of  grace  in  him  for  the  joy  of  the  faithful  was  really  my 
food  and  nourishment.  How  often  have  I  opened  my  mouth 
and  testified  that  Christianity  is  no  burden,  but  the  most  blessed, 
most  peaceful,  most  joyous  and  delightful  condition.”  Concern¬ 
ing  his  catechisation  he  says  in  this  sermon  :  “It  may  have  been 
noticed  in  my  actions  and  words  how  my  heart  leaped  for  joy 
when  I  could  teach  you  the  catechism.  Here  also  did  I  receive 
the  greatest  refreshing  in  ministry.”  That  old  and  young  in 
the  congregation  were  deeply  attached  to  him  is  reasonable,  and 
many  tears  flowed  when  he  left  Urach. 
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His  field  of  labor  was  now  in  Stuttgart  where  he  received  a 
professorship  in  the  gymnasium.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  preacher  for  the  mid-week  services  at  the  college 
church.  In  this  capacity  he  had  no  pastoral  work  that  required 
his  attention,  but  had  to  conduct  regular  weekly  services.  For 
the  latter  the  consistory  laid  upon  him  the  task  of  expounding 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  work  became  so  dear  to  him, 
that  afterwards  when  he  advanced  to  other  positions  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  he  continued  the  same  at  the  customary  week  day  services 
and  altogether  preached  about  one  thousand  sermons  upon  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  He  advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  chapter,  for  the  reason  that  he  took  occasion  for 
the  most  significant  consideration  of  each  verse,  indeed  of  each 
word.  The  church  was  as  a  general  thing  full  of  hearers  and 
many  of  them  were  awakened  by  Rieger’s  weighty  evidence, 
many  truly  converted,  others  greatly  strengthened  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  race. 

For  twelve  years  Rieger  labored  in  this  position  as  professor 
and  mid-week  preacher.  Then  in  1733  he  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  an  important  ministerial  office  in  Frankfurt  on  the  Main. 
He  declined  the  call  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  anxious  for  ease, 
honor  or  power,  and  accepted  instead  a  call  to  the  then  laborious 
position  of  rector  of  St.  Leonard’s  in  Stuttgart.  He  did  not  do 
this  without  fear,  yet  with  a  confident  spirit.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tory  sermon  he  expressed  himself  as  follows :  “I  come  to  you 
according  to  God’s  beckoning  and  will.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
assuring  every  one  whom  it  may  interest,  that  God’s  gracious 
will  and  counsel  have  been  indicated  to  me,  both  inwardly  and 
externally,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  these  days.  Now,  then,  that  the  Lord  and  his  Spirit 
send  me,  why  should  I  not  hope  that  he  has  decreed  that  my 
services  among  you  shall  be  blest?  I  come  to  you  according 
to  your  own  good  pleasure.  I  know  of  no  one  upon  whom  I 
was  urged  ;  but  I  do  know  some  who  longed  for  me,  who  prayed 
for  me,  and  who  have  met  me  with  their  love.  I  believe  that 
through  your  prayers  I  was  given  to  you.  Why  then  should  I 
not  be  full  of  hope,  that  God  will  hear  your  prayer  and  give 
success  to  my  preaching  among  you  ?  I  come  to  you  with  a 
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pure  purpose.  Do  you,  by  yourselves,  compare  my  former  and 
my  present  duties  ;  my  former  rest,  my  present  unrest ;  my 
easy  labors  there,  my  present  cumbersome  cares ;  my  free  con¬ 
science  there  and  the  terrible  responsibilities  of  my  soul  for  so 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  among  you  ;  my  support  there 
and  here,  and  the  decision  will  readily  be  given  that  1  come  to 
you  not  seeking  self.  Because  I  do  not  seek  my  own  but  that 
which  is  Christ’s  ;  not  your  fleece,  but  your  souls  ;  so  I  trust  and 
believe  I  shall  find  them,  that  I  shall  at  least  find  some ;  and 
how  much  I  have  found  if  I  have  found  but  one. !” 

After  nine  years  labors  at  St.  Leonhard’s  church  Rieger  was 
promoted  (1742)  to  the  deanery  of  the  Hospital  Church.  But 
in  a  few  months  the  once  strong  and  healthy  man  began  to  de¬ 
cline  in  health,  appetite  failed,  his  strength  gradually  left  him, 
and  symptoms  of  returning  rheumatism  showed  themselves.  In 
spite  of  this  he  continued  to  labor  indefatigably  till  the  body  re¬ 
fused  its  services.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1743,  as  he  was  re¬ 
turning  home  from  one  of  his  duties,  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
reach  the  house  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his  breath,  and 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  upon  the  lower  step  to  catch  his  breath. 
This  was  the  last  time  he  went  out.  From  that  time  the  dis¬ 
ease  increased  day  by  day.  He  felt  that  his  end  was  nigh,  and 
would  hear  nothing  of  recovery.  On  the  Tuesday  preceding 
Easter  he  grew  so  much  worse  that  he  apprehended  he  would 
not  live  through  the  next  day.  Therefore  he  desired  the  Holy 
Communion  from  his  confessor,  Archdeacon  Stockmaier.  He 
made  a  most  affecting  confession  of  his  sins,  lamented  his  un¬ 
faithful  and  fickle  heart,  acknowledged  with  many  tears  his  noth¬ 
ingness,  and  how  everything  that  he  had  done,  even  his  best 
righteousness  was  defiled  and  incomplete,  sought  so  much  the 
more  to  be  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  his  Saviour,  to  ob¬ 
tain  reconciliation  with  God  through  his  blood  and  to  be  assured 
of  pardon  through  the  word  of  absolution.  He  received  the 
Holy  Communion  with  real  fervor  of  spirit  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said :  “Now  what  more  shall 
I  desire?  A  flood  of  grace  overwhelms  me.”  Again  he  talked 
and  taught  almost  the  entire  afternoon  till  night,  prayed  humbly 
and  in  a  childlike  manner  with  some  of  God’s  children,  exhorted 
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them  to  steadfastness,  and  a  strong  bond  of  union  in  love.  He 
lamented  the  lack  of  true  fellowship  among  the  members  at 
Stuttgart  and  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  always  preserve  a 
seed  unto  himself  in  the  place.  As  in  their  prayers  they  re¬ 
called  the  faithfulness  of  his  services,  he  said  :  “Lord  it  is  not  I, 
this  is  too  good  for  me  and  much  rather  a  mirror  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  been ;  may  the  Lord  raise  up  one  after  me,  who 
may  be  so. 

A  short  time  afterwards  he  said  to  some  of  his  friends  stand¬ 
ing  by  his  bed  :  “Now  I  die  and  God  be  with  you.  I  seal  the 
Gospel  which  I  have  preached  with  my  death,  and  I  have  no 
word  of  regret.”  In  the  afternoon  he  bade  his  assembled  friends 
to  pray  and  said  to  them  :  “Support  me  entirely  by  your  love 
and  might,  till  all  is  over.  I  am  like  a  potsherd.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  shall  live  yet ;  remain  with  me  turn  about  and 
be  witnesses  of  my  faith  to  the  end.”  Then  he  requested  them 
to  sing  in  response  to  the  angels  who  were  to  bear  him  away. 
“There  are  two  hosts,”  he  said,  “as  there  were  with  Jacob ;  you 
are  the  one ;  deliver  me  over  to  the  other  host  with  song  and 
prayer,  namely  to  the  holy  angels,” 

When  a  few  maids,  whom  he  had  prepared  for  confirmation, 
came  to  him  to  thank  him  for  his  instruction,  he  said  :  “That 
which  I  have  taught  you  is  of  great  value  to  me  now ;  hold  it 
fast  and  so  act  that  you  may  at  last  be  a  star  in  my  crown  and 
thus  adorn  it.  Thereunto  I  give  you  my  blessing.” 

On  Maunday  Thursday,  among  other  things  he  said  to  his 
wife  whom  he  saw  weeping :  “Should  not  the  servant  go  will¬ 
ingly  when  his  master  bids  him?  This  is  only  reasonable.” 
Afterwards  he  got  to  talking  about  Bengel  and  said :  “We  should 
esteem  this  man  and  his  work  very  highly.”  Particularly  re¬ 
freshing  to  him  was  a  word  spoken  by  the  prelate  Oechslin  on 
his  death  bed.  (a.  1737).  As  Rieger,  who  was  his  confessor,  was 
comforting  him  the  dying  man  said  to  him  :  “Now,  Lord  Pre¬ 
late,  you  know  whom  you  have  believed  and  whom  you  have 
trusted,  namely  Jesus  your  eternal  Redeemer,  him  whom  you 
have  preached  to  others,  and  commended  so  lovingly  to  souls, 
to  whom  you  have  pointed  many  dying,  the  same  you  now  have 
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for  your  Saviour  !  Oechslin  answered  with  much  assurance  ;  “O 
yes,  I  have  in  him  a  concentrated  Saviour ;  I  have  in  the  Re¬ 
deemer  all  that  pertains  to  redemption.”  This  joyous  testimony 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  was  a  source  of  great  strength 
to  the  dying  confessor.  He  also  had  a  concentrated  Redeemer, 
and  what  he  said  gave  testimony  thereto  or  served  to  glorify 
Jesus.  On  Easter  he  said-to  his  wife  :  “Dear  child,  I  die,  and  I 
might  say  much,  cling  to  Christ  and  keep  him.”  In  the  evening, 
his  weakness  increasing,  he  said ;  “It  is  ever  the  same  with  me, 
I  am  still  the  same  poor  sinner  who  has  obtained  grace,  the 
poor  sinner  who  has  been  saved,  the  poor  sinner  whom  he  has 
blessed.  Nothing  is  of  any  consequence  to  me  save  Jesus  only. 

On  Tuesday  after  Easter  the  end  drew  near.  As  he  was  al¬ 
ready  breathing  his  last  there  came  another  citizen  of  Stuttgart 
and  acknowledged  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion  to  the  dying  one 
“how  through  him  his  soul  had  been  saved  and  brought  to  re¬ 
pentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  would  confess  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  and  all  the  assembled  angels  to  his  honor  and 
glory,  now  and  in  all  eternity  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.” 
On  the  1 6th  of  April  1743  at  7.30  A.  M.  during  an  earnest 
prayer  of  his  confessor  he  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  The 
monument  chosen  for  his  resting  place  described  him  in  the 
following  appropriate  words  : 

“On  Aaron’s  day  there  died  an  Aaron  of  our  time,  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  from  his  youth  up.  The 
strength  of  his  spirit,  his  faith,  his  light,  and  his  uprightness  may 
still  be  read  by  all  in  his  writings.” 

Of  his  writings  best  known  to-day  are  his  homilies,  (Herz- 
postillen),  a  two  years  course  of  sermons  full  of  edification  and 
devotion,  and  his  sermons  on  Matthew,  the  fruit  of  his  labors  as 
mid-week  preacher.  How  richly  blest  Rieger’s  word  and  wri¬ 
tings  were,  even  beyond  Stuttgart  and  Wurtemburg,  is  shown 
by  a  letter  from  a  minister  of  North  Germany  five  years  after 
his  death  who  thought  that  he  was  still  living.  It  says  :  “That 
I,  a  distant  stranger,  should  write  to  you,  is  for  the  following 
reasons :  It  happened  through  the  providence  of  our  Saviour 
that  your  very  worthy  homilies  fell  into  my-hands,  and  when  I 
had  scarcely  read  a  few  pages  my  heart  was  sensibly  touched, 
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moved  and  cheered  in  a  divine  manner,  for  which  glory  be  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone.  I  was  so  much  aroused  that  I 
read  them  more  diligently  and  found  the  treasure  of  concealed 
truth  so  clearly  revealed  in  it,  Christ  Jesus  magnified,  and  the 
way  of  life  so  convincingly  and  touchingly  presented,  that  I  do 
not  trust  myself  to  say  that  I  have  ever  in  my  entire  ministry 
presented  the  dear  Saviour  in  such  a  manner  as  these  have  done 
in  each  sermon.  I  have  also  laid  to  the  hearts  of  my  hearers 
much  that  is  taken  from  the  sermons  and  observed  that  it 
touched  their  hearts,  and  some  are  thankful  to  the  Lord  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  O  that  they  might  all  be  revived,  the  glory  should 
be  to  the  Lord  alone,  but  the  joy  to  you  in  heaven.  My  con¬ 
gregation  is  in  peculiar  circumstances  and  has  hitherto  caused 
me  much  anxiety.  I  had  served  the  congregation  about  four 
years  when  there  occurred  a  certain  extraordinary  awakening 
among  the  people.  One  Sunday  evening  as  I  was  calling  at  a 
number  of  neighbors’  houses  I  entered  one  place,  where  two 
brothers  were  playing  cards  and  the  father  and  mother  were 
looking  on  with  delight.  I  spoke  to  them  and  they  gave  me 
their  cards  to  cast  into  the  fire,  and  they  sat  down  with  me  and 
sang  hymns.  At  parting  I  promised  them  that  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  spend  their  Sunday  evenings,  I  would  return  the 
next  Sunday  and  pray  with  them.  When  I  returned  the  next 
Sunday  quite  a  number  had  collected,  who  joined  earnestly  in 
the  service.  At  the  close  other  neighbors  requested  me  to  come 
to  their  home  also  on  the  Sabbath.  When  I  did  so  the  rooms 
were  crowded  with  people ;  after  the  address,  when  I  knelt  in 
prayer,  one  and  another  began  to  pray  so  earnestly  that  I  do 
not  remember  the  day  when  I  had  such  grace  to  pray.  On  the 
Sunday  following  the  room  was  too  small  to  hold  the  old  and 
young,  so  that  1  requested  the  parents  to  leave  the  children  at 
home,  that  I  would  hold  a  special  meeting  for  them  during  the 
week.  But  the  children  entreated  the  parents  with  tears,  so  that 
they  could  not  but  bring  them.  And  as  I  tried  to  separate  the 
children,  taking  the  boys  and  girls  alternately,  they  all  came  and 
took  me  by  storm  so  that  I  could  not  prevent  them.  They  came 
together  by  twenties  and  thirties  and  prayed  ;  some  resorted  to 
secret  places  with  the  resolution  that  they  would  pray  and  not 
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cease  till  they  had  assurance  of  grace.  Young  and  old  came  to 
my  study  also,  confessed  their  sins  and  inquired  for  the  true 
way.  Many  were  so  zealous  that  their  brothers  and  friends 
could  not  restrain  them  even  by  beating  them.  The  most  vile 
sinners  were  awakened  from  their  security.  This  flame  contin¬ 
ued  all  winter  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer.  The  truly 
righteous  continued,  but  many  returned  to  a  state  of  indifference. 
In  a  year’s  time  such  a  deadness  came  upon  them  all,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  that  not  even  a  shadow  of  the  former  life  was 
seen.  Many  are  ashamed  of  the  former  awaking,  some,  when 
questioned,  sigh  and  have  nothing  to  say.  The  children  have 
become  knavish  and  frivolous ;  some  are  ashamed  to  meet  me, 
and  evade  me.  The  few  righteous  ones  are  scoffed  at  by  the 
others.  Some  have  a  secret  anguish  pf  conscience,  yet  keep  it 
concealed.  The  most  of  them  are  so  hardened  that  they  listen 
to  both  law  and  gospel  with  equal  indifference.  Those  who 
prayed  kneeling  now  stand  blaspheming.  O  faithful  Superin¬ 
tendent  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  in  reading  your  homilies 
received  such  confidence  toward  you  as  (i)  to  seek  good  advice, 
(2)  since  those  homilies  went  to  my  heart  and  also  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  1  thought  that  perhaps  your  other  writings  might  be 
serviceable  to  my  people.  I  am  truly  convinced  that  your  wri- 
tings  will  do  much  for  me  and  my  congregation ;  therefore  I 
beseech  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  that  you  will  not  deny 
me  even  the  most  insignificant  word  you  have  published.  Thou 
dear,  pious  father,  thou  hast  offered  in  thy  homilies,  to  permit 
thy  bread  to  be  born  across  the  waters,  so  send  to  thy  son,  who 
is  needy,  a  crumb  from  thine  abundance ;  I  promise  with  the 
help  of  Jesus  to  break  and  distribute  it  among  the  needy.” 

The  candid  and  humble  writer  of  this  letter  has  long  since 
been  standing  before  the  throne  of  God,  as  also  the  intended  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  same,  and  has  doubtless  long  since  tendered  him 
the  thanks  which  did  not  reach  the  noble  servant  of  God  here 
below.  Without  doubt  many  since  then,  who  have  read  and 
become  acquainted  with  Rieger’s  writings,  have  thanked  him  in 
eternity  for  the  blessing  they  received  from  them.  He  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  eloquent  and  most  ardent  among  his  contempor¬ 
aries.  The  Lord  had  chosen  him  to  go  and  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  eternal  life. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

LUTHERAN  HOME  MISSIONS. 

By  Rev.  E.  K.  Bell,  A.  M.,  Cincinnati  O. 

It  is  a  pleasing  task  to  consider  the  subject  of  Lutheran  Home 
Missions  after  the  excellent  report  recently  presented  to  the 
General  Synod  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  That  report  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  confidence  which  the  Church  has  given  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  has  not  been  misplaced  and  that  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  has  been  more  than  realized.  And 
we  must  not  forget  that  many  of  the  best  results  secured  cannot 
be  explained  in  an  official  report,  for  spiritual  results  cannot  be 
represented  either  by  statement  or  by  figures.  The  cheering 
fact  so  apparent  to  all  is  that  there  has  never  been  such  hearty 
sympathy  and  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  this  Board  and  never 
has  that  sympathy  and  appreciation  been  more  richly  deserved. 
Not  that  other  Boards  have  been  less  faithful,  but  the  heart  of 
the  church  is  changing,  enlarging,  and  at  the  same  time  learning 
that  wisdom  which  reposes  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  whose  consecration  and  efficiency  are  not  surpassed 
anywhere. 

It  is  a  pleasing  task,  then,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Lutheran 
Home  Missions. 

OUR  FIELD. 

First  of  all,  let  us  make  inquiry  concerning  the  field  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Has  our  church  a  field  peculiarly  its  own, 
or  is  there  any  place  that  is  more  specifically  our  field  than  an¬ 
other?  To  get  the  answer  to  this  question  we  must  appeal  to 
him  from  whom  we  have  received  our  commission.  From  his 
words  we  learn  that  the  “Field  is  the  world.”  Our  Lord  saw 
the  tendency  among  his  disciples  to  be  concerned  about  partic¬ 
ular  classes,  and  particular  nationalities  and  to  put  forever  at 
rest  the  inquiry  as  to  which  was  the  best  field  or  as  to  the  one 
in  which  the  several  disciples  should  labor  he  said,  the  world  is 
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the  field,  -‘Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.”  So  at  the 
outstart  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  owe  every  man 
the  Gosoel,  and  wherever  there  are  souls  out  of  Christ  that  is 
our  particular  field  in  which  to  labor.  When  a  church  makes  a 
specialty  of  caring  for  any  particular  class  or  nationality,  to  the 
neglect  of  others,  it  can  have  no  rightful  expectation  that  the 
blessing  of  God  will  follow  it.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
Lutheran  field,  but  the  Lutheran  field  is  Christ’s  field  and  his 
field  is  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Church  which  binds  itself 
either  by  language  or  nationality  to  any  particular  class  may 
flourish  for  a  time,  but  its  decline  is  certain  and  its  power  will 
pass  away.  If  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  to  enjoy  the 
continued  favor  of  God  by  seeing  its  work  prosper  and  its  bor¬ 
ders  increase  it  must  rise  to  that  high  sense  of  responsibility 
which  aims  to  take  the  world  for  Christ.  The  vision  must  not 
stop  until  the  continent  is  spanned  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from 
the  gulf  to  the  Polar  sea.  This  entire  nation  is  the  field  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Maine  and  Texas,  Washington  and  Florida, 
with  the  teeming  millions  that  lie  between,  constitute  our  field 
of  labor.  Wherever  there  are  people  who  need  a  church,  there 
is  the  place  God  tells  us  to  plant  a  Lutheran  Church. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  unity  and  distressed  about  “un¬ 
holy  divisions.”  Many  a  plan  is  proposed  by  which  our  Lu¬ 
theran  Churches  and  Synods  may  he  united,  but  the  first  grand 
point  of  unity  must  be  unity  of  outlook,  unity  of  desire  and 
above  all  unity  of  heart  and  action  in  this  one  thing,  to  save  not 
a  class,  not  a  nationality,  but  a  world  for  Christ.  Any  other 
approach  to  unity  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  outstart.  When 
the  Lutheran  Churches  in  this  country  all  work  toward  this  end, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  command  of  Christ,  the  much 
talked  of  “unholy  divisions”  will  soon  cease.  The  whole  land 
is  Lutheran  territory.  The  farming  district,  the  country  village, 
the  inland  town  and  the  great  city,  are  all  fields  for  us.  To 
neglect  the  country,  or  the  city  is  to  sin  against  the  command, 
against  reason,  and  against  God.  The  evangelization  of  the  cit¬ 
ies  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  the  evangelization  of  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  is  of  the  first  importance  as  well.  Emerson  never 
penned  truer  words  than  when  he  wrote  :  “The  city  would  have 
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died  out,  rotted  and  exploded  long  ago,  but  that  it  was  rein¬ 
forced  from  the  country.  It  is  only  country  that  came  to  town 
day  before  yesterday  that  is  city  and  court  to-day.”  There  are 
but  six  millions  of  souls  in  our  cities,  while  the  remaining 
sixty  millions,  people  the  hills  and  valleys  between  the  great 
oceans.  There  is  no  distinction  of  persons,  no  distinction  of 
place  with  him  who  said  “The  field  is  the  world.”  This  great, 
broad  land  with  its  increasing  millions  and  abounding  sinfulness 
is  field  for  us.  Our  watchword  must  be  America  for  Christ  and 
his  Church.  Our  labors  must  unweariedly  be  spent  in  his  name, 
for  that  branch  of  the  Church  which  we  believe  holds  the  truth 
in  love,  and  proclaims  the  Gospel  which  Christ  delivered  to  the 
first  preachers  of  the  cross.  Let  no  man  take  our  crown. 
America  is  our  field.  This  land  which  most  of  all  has  appropri¬ 
ated  the  immortal  truth  which  sets  the  heart  and  conscience  free, 
which  Luther  gave  back  to  the  world,  this  land,  I  say,  must  in 
all  its  parts  be  field  for  the  Lutheran  Church.  No  other  con¬ 
ception  of  our  mission  will  satisfy  me.  Any  dwarfed  or  con¬ 
tracted  view  of  our  field,  is  but  a  shackle  to  the  preacher  of 
righteousness  who  has  felt  the  thrill  of  truth  which  sets  the  heart 
free  and  which  pursues  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  with  no 
other  question  than  that  of  whether  they  are  his  and  in  his  king¬ 
dom. 

OUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

But  what  is  our  opportunity  in  this  great  field  ?  While  it  is 
manifestly  our  duty  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  still  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask  whether  there  are  indications 
that  divine  providence  is  opening  up  the  way  for  enlarged  use¬ 
fulness  and  increased  reward.  We  are  forever  told  of  what  op¬ 
portunities  our  Church  has  lost  in  past  years.  Doubtless  many 
a  golden  opportunity  has  been  lost,  but  yet  not  many  such  op¬ 
portunities  as  we  have  to-day  have  been  lost.  We  are  told  that 
by  not  occupying  many  of  the  great  cities  earlier  we  have  lost 
ground  that  can  never  be  recovered.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
this  picture  has  been  greatly  overdrawn.  There  are  few  great 
cities  in  which  special  opportunities  have  been  lost  by  us.  T  he 
fact  is  that  the  special  opportunity  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  is  just  at  hand.  It  never  came  to  our  Church  in  this 
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country  before.  We  forget  that  the  special  opportunity,  in  the 
cities  at  least,  always  comes  later  to  us  than  to  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Episcopa¬ 
lians  are  English  in  their  origin,  and  have  command  of  the 
language  and  are  in  accord  with  the  customs  of  the  people.  The 
early  settler,  and  the  immigrants  of  the  first  two  centuries,  up  to 
1820  when  the  General  Synod  was  organized  were  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  English  speaking  people.  The  denominations  which 
I  have  mentioned  were  the  churches  of  their  mother  tongue  and 
of  their  native  land.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  compelled  to 
labor  for  years  against  great  odds  of  language  and  literature. 
We  had  no  literature  in  the  language  of  the  people,  we  had  no 
printing  presses  that  made  papers  and  books  to  be  read  by  the 
multitudes.  We  were  restricted,  misunderstood,  we  often  suf¬ 
fered  under  false  accusation  and  were  unable  to  publicly  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  in  respect  to  our  character  and  mission.  But 
the  day  has  come  when  Lutheran  theology  and  Lutheran  liter¬ 
ature  are  pressing  to  the  front  in  this  nation.  The  students  in 
American  colleges  can  no  longer  study  theology  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 
We  are  no  longer  compelled  to  be  constantly  on  the  defensive ; 
while  there  are  manifold  forces  turning  to  our  favor  which  are 
elements  of  power  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Moreover,  the  cities,  which  are  the  centres  of  influence,  where 
the  printing  presses  run  day  and  night  to  make  literature  for  the 
people,  the  cities,  are  opening  up  for  the  Lutheran  Church  as 
never  before.  What  fruitless  tears  have  been  shed  over  the  cit¬ 
ies  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  In  the  former  city  we  have  had 
one  church  for  nearly  forty  years.  Having  been  a  pastor  there 
for  five  years,  and  given  diligent  study  to  that  field,  the  speaker 
is  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  special  opportunity  has  been 
lost  because  the  attempt  was  not  made  earlier  to  multiply  Eng¬ 
lish  Lutheran  churches  in  that  city.  Our  opportunity  is  just 
beginning  to  fairly  open.  What  we  may  have  lost  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  comparison  with  the  splendid  opportunity  that  is  just  at 
hand.  In  Chicago  the  magnificent  work  so  well  begun  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  a  great  structure  of  English  Lu¬ 
theranism  in  that  wonderful  city.  Our  special  opportunity  will 
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come  there  by  and  by  just  as  it  came  in  Louisville  and  in  Balti¬ 
more.  I  well  remember  fifteen  years  ago  to  have  heard  it  said 
to  our  disparagement  that  although  we  had  in  Baltimore  three 
or  four  churches,  they  did  not  count  for  very  much.  But  what 
has  the  Church  witnessed  in  that  city  in  the  last  ten  years  !  In 
all  the  history  of  church  organizations  has  anything  been  more 
surprising  than  the  marvelous  opportunities  new  churches  have 
had  in  that  city  ?  Those  opportunities  did  not  exist  fifteen 
years  ago.  And  the  opportunity  of  Baltimore  is  destined  to  be 
repeated  in  Cincinnati,  in  Chicago,  in  St.  Louis  and  in  every 
great  city  in  the  land. 

The  Saxon  is  a  remarkable  character.  “In  his  ancient  and 
historic,  yet  present  home,  he  has  preserved  a  blood  unmingled 
with  that  of  any  conqueror.”  He  vanquished  Rome  long  ago 
and  sent  his  brave  sons  to  conquer  Britain  and  place  that  graft 
on  the  English  tree  which  changed  its  products  from  barbarism 
to  the  noblest  fruits  of  the  civilized  world.  He  has  given  much 
to  Spain,  Gaul  and  Scandinavia,  and  now  to  America  he  has 
turned  and  millions  of  his  people  are  within  our  domain.  He 
did  not  come  here  earliest,  nor  in  great  numbers  at  the  first, 
but  he  came  in  time  to  furnish  that  “Baron  Steuben  to  whom  the 
chaotic  continental  army  owed  its  improved  discipline  and  its 
later  triumphs.”  He  came  in  time  to  give  us  that  brave  veteran 
Baron  De  Kalb  over  whose  grave  Lafayette  erected  a  monument 
and  Washington  shed  tears.  He  came  in  time  to  furnish  Muh¬ 
lenberg. of  blessed  memory  “who  stripped  off  his  ecclesiastical 
robes  to  don  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  and  lead  a  regiment  of  his 
own  countrymen  in  the  field.”  At  the  call  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
he  supplied  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  men  in  the 
struggle  for  a  nation  now  wholly  free.  So  that  the  Saxon  has  a 
birth  right  here,  and  no  man  dare  ask  why  he  comes  still.  In 
the  latter  years,  millions  have  come  over  from  the  fatherland  and 
no  one  can  tell  when  the  end  will  be.  A  few  noisy  demagogues 
among  them,  who  harangue  their  fellows  in  beer  gardens  in 
great  cities,  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  harsh  criticism,  but 
nevertheless  these  people  are  pushing  on  their  way  to  occupy 
the  land.  Out  of  many  millions  there  are  a  few  hundred  An- 
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archists  and  Socialists.  The  thousands  of  happy  and  virtuous 
German  homes  are  not  taken  into  notice.  The  marvelous  thrift, 
industry,  contentment,  and  the  beautiful  type  of  Christian  piety 
so  abundant  are  apt  to  be  passed  by.  There  are  those  who  trace 
all  virtue  and  piety  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Present  good  and  fu¬ 
ture  blessing  come  because  the  Puritan  is  here.  But  every  now 
and  then  a  thoughtful  and  fairminded  statesman  does  speak  the 
fact  concerning  our  people.  In  an  address  at  the  Ohio  Centen¬ 
nial,  Ex-President  Hayes  summoned  courage  to  say  before  a 
Puritan  audience  “that  sixty  counties  in  the  state  of  Ohio  were 
settled  chiefly  by  German  stock,  and  that  the  industry,  economy, 
honesty  and  contentment  of  these  people,  were  the  foundation 
virtues  which  had  made  Ohio  so  illustrious  among  the  states.” 
These  people,  the  majority  of  them  Lutherans,  are  still  laying 
foundations,  and  settling  states  and  building  cities.  They  are 
spreading  throughout  the  nation  like  the  children  of  Israel  cov¬ 
ered  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  Saxon  is  not  an  adventurer,  but 
one  who  seeks  a  home.  He  has  a  family  of  children.  He  is  not 
only  pressing  his  way  into  the  great  northwest  where  his  Lu¬ 
theran  kinfolk  the  Danes  and  Swedes  are,  but  he  is  moving  to¬ 
ward  the  south  and  making  the  wilderness  teem  with  the  fruits 
of  his  toil.  He  is  even  pressing  into  New  England,  building  his 
cottage  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  some  day  will 
carve  the  name  of  him  who  taught  the  nations  what  liberty  is 
on  Plymouth  Rock. 

These  people  with  their  love  of  home  and  love  of  the  father- 
land  Church  are  making  opportunity  for  us.  The  General  Synod 
which  presents  the  purest  type  of  Lutheranism  is  the  only 
American  Lutheran  Church  that  can  hold  the  second  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  third  generation.  The  Americanized  German  wants 
an  American  church.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  his  first  choice, 
but  he  will  pass  a  foreign  Lutheran  Church  and  find  his  home 
in  other  denominations.  And  what  I  mean  by  a  foreign  church, 
is  not  simply  one  in  which  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  for  a  church  in  which  Christ  is  preached  in  German  or 
Scandinavian  may  still  be  American  in  spirit.  What  I  mean  is 
that  the  American  Lutheran  wants  just  such  a  church  as  the 
General  Synod  offers  him. 
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It  is  no  matter  of  discouragement  that  the  General  Synod  has 
not  grown  more  rapidly.  We  have  been  in  the  work  of  founda¬ 
tion-laying,  that  of  placing  the  English  Lutheran  Church  on  a 
plane  of  activity  and  aggressiveness  which  is  not  surpassed  by  ' 
any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  country.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  getting  ready  for  the  special  opportunities 
which  are  now  opening  up  around  us.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  it  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  General  Synod.  Our  opportunity  must  be  found  along 
the  lines  in  which  the  fathers  directed  our  course.  It  consists 
in  a  large  part  in  presenting  an  American  Lutheran  Church  for 
the  Americanized  Lutherans  that  are  numbered  by  millions  in 
this  land.  And  do  you  know  of  any  such  opportunity  anywhere 
as  is  afforded  us  here  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  richness  of  the 
field  which  the  Lord  has  invited  us  to  enter  ?  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous  and  the  reaping  time  is  at  hand.  Others  have  been 
telling  us  for  years  that  our  English  Lutheran  Church  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  the  history  of  modern  Home  Missions. 
The  opportunity  is  increasing,  it  is  intensifying  year  after  year, 
and  shall  it  be  that  we  at  whose  door  that  opportunity  is  placed 
are  to  be  the  last  to  recognize  it  ? 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  when  that  remarkable  canvass  was 
made  for  students  to  pledge  themselves  for  foreign  work,  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  one  of  our  seminaries  asked  a  leader  in  the  canvass 
whether  he  would  advise  him  as  a  Lutheran  minister  to  go  to 
the  foreign  field.  With  the  true  spirit  of  the  foreign  missionary 
he  answered  :  “As  you  are  a  Lutheran  minister  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  labor  anywhere  except  among  your  own  people  in 
this  country  ;  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  a  work 
that  no  other  church  can  do,  and  an  opportunity  unparalleled 
and  beyond  estimation.” 


OUR  RESOURCES. 

III.  But  the  consideration  of  field  and  opportunity  calls  for  a 
consideration  also  of  our  resources.  And  while  the  question  of 
wealth  is  by  no  means  the  most  important,  still  the  silver  and 
gold  are  the  Lord’s  and  when  he  has  placed  material  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  his  people,  he  means  that  it  shall  represent  power 
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in  advancing  his  kingdom.  The  days  when  the  church  could 
plead  poverty  are  past.  Money  has  been  made  so  rapidly  during 
the  last  fifty  years  that  our  people  control  enormous  amounts  of 
material  wealth.  The  Lutheran  Church,  instead  of  being  poor, 
has  abundant  wealth  among  her  people  to  supply  all  her  needs. 
The  General  Synod  alone  has  wealth  to  such  an  amount  that  if 
the  tenth  of  income  were  given  to  the  Lord’s  work  we  could 
build  a  church  every  day  in  the  year  and  gladden  the  missions 
and  missionaries  by  abundant  support.  We  could  liberally  en¬ 
dow  every  college  in  the  Church  during  the  coming  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  quadruple  all  our  contributions  to  the  various 
Boards,  without  diminishing  a  tithe  of  income  or  placing  a  bur¬ 
den  on  any  one.  It  ought  not  be  said  anywhere  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  that  our  people  are  poor.  They  have  all  the  wealth  that 
the  cause  of  Christ  needs  to-day  if  it  were  consecrated  to  him 
who  loaned  it  to  his  people,  that  its  consecration  might  bring 
to  them  and  his  Church  the  largest  blessing. 

We  are  only  playing  benevolence.  Our  gifts  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  comparison  with  our  ability,  There  are  twenty 
men  in  the  General  Synod  who  are  more  than  able  to  give  year 
by  year  all  that  the  Church  asks  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
But  the  sad  fact  is  that  only  a  few  of  our  wealthy  people  seem  to 
have  any  conception  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them. 
May  God  help  our  pastors  that  those  whom  he  has  blessed  with 
riches  be  not  permitted  to  perish  from  lack  of  knowledge  and 
may  the  pulpit  learn  to  use  that  sweet  reasonableness  of  persua¬ 
sion  which  will  draw  our  large  and  special  gifts  in  behalf  of  that 
cause  for  which  Christ  died  and  for  which  his  Church  lives! 

Again  our  people  compare  well  in  character  with  the  best 
Christian  people  in  the  world.  They  are  aggressive  and  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  great  movements  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
They  are  in  the  front  rank  in  every  struggle  for  reform.  They 
are  united  in  sympathy  and  effort  with  the  best  Christian  work¬ 
ers  of  the  age.  They  have  no  hobby,  no  pet  movement,  but  are 
awake  to  every  effort  that  is  put  forth  in  behalf  of  morality  and 
religion.  The  least  trammeled  pulpit  in  America  is  the  pulpit 
of  the  General  Synod  Lutheran  Church.  Our  people  will  toler¬ 
ate  no  heresy,  no  disloyalty  to  Christ  or  his  Church,  while  on 
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the  other  hand  they  are  in  sympathy  with  every  utterance  that 
seeks  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  nation. 
When  Dr.  Crafts,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union, 
was  in  Cincinnati,  he  said  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  “that  no 
church  responded  more  heartily  to  his  appeal  for  co-operation 
in  behalf  of  Sunday  rest  than  the  Lutherans  of  the  General 
Synod.  Wherever  I  go,  these  people  are  among  the  first  to 
give  me  welcome,  and  to  bid  me  Godspeed.”  Some  of  us  in 
days  gone  by  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Lutherans  were  not 
en-rapport  with  the  times  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  no  people  in 
America  have  a  more  tender  conscience  in  respect  to  public  or 
private  wrong,  and  no  church  under  the  shining  sun  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  the  great  evangelical  movements  of  the 
age  than  the  Lutherans  of  the  General  Synod.  It  is  time  that 
we  come  to  an  appreciation  of  the  real  worth  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  associated  in  Christian  work,  as  well  as  of  that  noble 
ministry  whose  voice  has  been  instructing,  and  whose  example 
has  been  leading  them  to  high  planes  of  faith  and  action. 

Another  potent  element  of  resource  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  church  of  the  people.  The  marvel¬ 
ous  growth  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  years  past  has  largely 
been  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  recognized  as  the  people  s 
church  and  not  the  church  of  any  particular  class.  And  it  is  in 
those  parts  of  our  country  to-day,  where  the  Methodist  Church 
maintains  its  former  interest  in  the  masses  that  its  growth  con¬ 
tinues.  Wherever  Methodism  has  become  the  church  of  a  class 
the  congregations  have  cease  to  gain  from  the  outside  world. 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  church 
of  the  masses.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  are  equally  welcomed. 
We  have  few  if  any  aristocratic  churches,  and  none  I  trust  where 
the  poor  are  not  received  in  loving  fellowship.  The  simplicity, 
yet  dignity  of  our  service,  the  integrity  of  our  membership,  the 
contentment  and  sweet  piety  found  among  our  people,  make  it 
possible  for  the  masses  to  be  reached  by  us.  And  thus  it  seems 
that  God  has  greatly  blessed  us  in  our  resources,  to  meet  the 
opportunity  and  occupy  the  field  before  us.  It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  he  would  in  his  providence  create  the  opportu¬ 
nity  and  not  supply  the  necessary  resources  to  meet  it.  But  he 
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has  supplied  the  resources  in  abundance.  Of  a  truth  he  might 
say  of  us  as  he  said  of  his  Church  of  old,  “What  more  can  I  do 
for  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  for  it.” 

OUR  NEEDS. 

IV.  But  we  come  in  the  last  place  to  a  consideration  of  our 
needs.  There  are  so  many  pressing  needs  that  a  few  only  can 
be  presented  here. 

i .  First  of  all  we  need  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  benefits 
of  benevolence.  Our  Lord  says,  “Give  and  it  shall  be  given 
back  to  you,”  “The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,”  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;”  but  some  of  us  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  give  an  exquisitely  spiritual  interpretation  to  these  gra¬ 
cious  words  of  promise.  The  world  acts  on  the  principle  that 
you  must  get  all  you  can  and  keep  all  you  get,  to  prosper.  But 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  is  just  the  opposite.  He  that  loseth, 
findeth,  and  the  Christ  dies  that  we  might  have  life  eternal.  To 
teach  a  people  the  joy  of  giving  is  to  impart  to  their  Church  the 
elements  of  success.  The  more  they  give  to  others  the  more 
easily  will  their  own  funds  be  raised.  The  cry  of  “low  salary” 
can  only  be  hushed  by  the  development  of  the  missionary  spirit. 
The  way  to  avoid  deficits  is  to  encourage  the  most  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  to  missions.  The  irrational  conclusion  that  a  church 
can  only  give  a  strictly  limited  amount,  and  that  large  benevo¬ 
lent  offerings  will  lessen  the  contributions  for  current  expenses, 
is  fatal  to  every  line  of  success.  The  officers  and  pastors  of 
many  of  our  churches  need  to  learn  that  only  by  addressing 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  missionary  spirit  can  they 
expect  to  be  free  from  financial  embarrassments.  The  church 
that  gives  liberally  to  missions  will  not  be  troubled  with  deficits. 
The  missionary  church  will  provide  liberal  things  for  its  own 
pastor,  while  the  selfish  church  encouraged  in  its  selfishness  by  its 
own  pastor  will  withhold  from  him  whatever  it  can.  If  a  congre¬ 
gation  is  wise  when  seeking  a  pastor,  this  question  will  be  asked: 
“Is  the  man’s  heart  full  of  the  spirit  of  missions?  Will  he  teach 
our  people  the  blessedness  of  giving?”  And  do  you  know  that 
our  people  are  beginning  to  inquire  into  this?  They  are  not 
merely  asking  about  that  revival,  but  they  are  asking  likewise 
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about  results  for  missions.  The  mission  spirit  is  one  of  the  first 
things  in  a  minister’s  life.  A  man  would  better  not  be  in  the 
ministry,  than  be  in  it  and  be  indifferent  to  the  mightiest  work 
that  God  ever  laid  on  the  human  heart.  He  who  consumes  the 
mission  zeal  of  his  people  with  fault-finding,  with  criticising 
Board  and  method,  magnifying  failure  and  dwarfing  success,  is 
the  merest  hireling  in  the  pulpit  and  is  like  one  who  would  stay 
the  ark  of  God  with  impious  hands.  For  a  church  with  no  love 
of  missions  is  a  dying  church,  having  in  it  only  the  leaven  of  self¬ 
ishness,  the  elements  of  spiritual  decay  and  death. 

We  have  seen  that  our  people  have  wealth  in  abundance  and 
it  remains  for  us  to  develop  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  And  it 
can  not  be  developed  by  threat  and  denunciation,  but  by  sweet 
persuasion  in  the  way  of  love.  Perhaps  we  have  been  preach¬ 
ing  too  long  upon  the  text  “Will  a  man  rob  God  ?”  because  it 
is  easier,  but  now  it  is  high  time  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  In  any  way  and  in  every  way,  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  we  must  lead  the  people  to  that  enlarged  appreciation 
of  the  Gospel  which  will  call  forth  rich  gifts  for  Christ. 

2.  Again,  we  need  the  development  of  a  higher  type  of  church 
loyalty.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  church  unity,  still  the  high¬ 
est  unity  is  that  which  is  composed  of  diverse  elements.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  be  like  every  body  else  to  have  that  un¬ 
ity  of  spirit  which  Christ  prayed  that  his  disciplies  might  have. 
We  cannot  be  Methodists  and  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  and 
Lutherans  and  at  the  same  time  be  good  Christians.  There  is 
no  essential  truth  that  the  others  have  that  we  do  not  cherish, 
and  which  is  not  found  in  our  creed  and  polity.  Our  system  of 
church  government  is  in  direct  harmony  with  our  American 
government  and  institutions,  which  are  the  product  of  the  best 
Christian  thought  evolved  during  the  ages.  Our  theology  is 
the  theology  of  modern  evangelical  Christianity,  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  is  the  theology  that  is  preached  by  the  great 
soul  winners  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
a  Lutheran  should  not  be  a  good  Lutheran  and  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  church  in  which  God  has  placed  him.  And  intense  loy¬ 
alty  to  our  own  church  need  not  diminish  the  fraternal  recogni- 
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tion  of  other  Christian  denominations.  Indeed  as  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  own  deepens,  we  will  be  led  more  and  more  to  rejoice 
in  the  touch  of  Christian  sympathy  and  love  which  comes  to  us 
from  others,  and  which  we  in  turn  give  back  to  them.  And  we 
can  never  have  the  respect  of  others  unless  we  manifest  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  our  own.  There  is  no  more  heartless  and  inex¬ 
cusable  practice  than  that  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  the 
church  in  which  the  soul  is  sheltered  and  in  which  it  has  found 
a  home.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  can  speak  lightly 
of  his  church,  or  who  can  easily  leave  the  church  that  baptized 
him,  that  nurtured  him,  and  to  which  he  owes  more  than  he  can 
ever  repay  ?  Such  a  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  disintegration,  of  re¬ 
ligious  anarchy,  and  the  man  who  cherishes  it  goes  through  the 
world  tearing  down  more  than  he  and  those  like  him  can  build 
up.  The  loyal  soldier  is  the  delight  of  his  commander;  the 
loyal  Christian  is  the  joy  of  his  Saviour,  but  to  be  loyal  to 
Christ  is  to  be  loyal  to  the  Church  in  which  he  has  planted  and 
nurtured  us. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  this  loyalty  for  out  of  it  springs  the 
hopefulness  so  necessary  to  future  success.  The  hopeful  man 
is  about  the  only  one  who  accomplishes  anything.  When  the 
sick  man  loses  hope  he  dies.  Discouragement  is  only  another 
name  for  defeat.  To  be  despondent  is  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  enemy.  The  failures  of  the  past  are  no  certain  pledge  that 
we  shall  always  fail.  Whatever  may  be  the  rule  in  secular 
matters  failure  should  not  promote  discouragement  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  One  of  the  deepest  meanings  of  the  death  of  Christ  is, 
that  out  of  failure  triumph  may  come.  The  splendid  successes 
of  the  Cross  are  no  more  marked  than  those  things  which  seemed 
at  the  first  to  be  pitiful  failures.  Paul  failed  at  Athens,  but  the 
very  philosophy  which  he  combated  has  become  a  hand-maiden 
to  the  truth.  Judson  failed  for  seven  years  but  in  the  eighth 
year  his  first  convert  came.  ‘  The  mission  field  whose  apparent 
failure  may  have  tried  the  heart  of  the  church  for  twenty  years 
may  brighten  with  triumph  to-morrow.  The  city  in  which  the 
church  may  have  drooped  and  died  out  then,  may  present  the 
most  golden  opportunity  to-day.  We  are  forever  talking  of  the 
opportunity  of  yesterday  and  which  is  gone,  forgetting  that  a 
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far  brighter  one  has  opened  in  its  stead.  We  must  cease  to  talk 
of  lost  opportunities,  for  all  this  sickening  retrospect  does  but 
unfit  us  for  pressing  forth  to  the  prize  which  is  just  at  hand. 
The  present  opportunity  must  absorb  our  attention  and  awaken 
our  energies.  Yesterday,  last  week,  last  year  are  gone.  Out  of 
the  eternities  they  came  and  back  into  the  eternities  they  have 
sunk  forever.  But  the  living  present  and  the  unsurpassed  op¬ 
portunity  it  brings  is  ours.  If  we  are  hopeful,  if  we  honor  God 
by  expecting  large  things  from  him,  he  will  honor  us  by  opening 
the  windows  of  his  storehouse  of  blessing  and  pouring  his  gra¬ 
cious  gifts  into  the  bosom  of  our  own  beloved,  and  of  his  own 
blood  bought  church. 

3.  Again,  we  need  a  more  intense  concentration  of  effort  in 
Home  Mission  work.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Church 
should  know  that  the  chief  concentration  of  energy  must  be  di¬ 
rected  towards  saving  this  nation  for  Christ.  It  has  become  a  fact 
without  dispute  that  America  is  to  become  the  centre  of  that 
aggression  which  is  to  Christianize  the  world.  The  highest 
problems  of  civilization  are  being  worked  out  here.  If  the  Church 
loses  here  the  whole  world  must  suffer  the  loss.  And  how  mar¬ 
velous  the  growth  of  our  country.  States  are  being  made  in  a 
decade.  Cities  spring  up  like  magic,  and  the  new  lands  are 
crowded  with  expectant  immigrants.  It  is  estimated  that  in  30 
years  our  population  will  be  one  hundred  millions.  One  eighth 
of  our  present  population  is  of  German  origin  alone,  comprising 
those  who  came  from  the  fatherland  and  the  children  of  foreign 
born  parents.  No  church  has  a  greater  work  than  ours  to  do. 
Our  people  are  scattered  everywhere  waiting  for  the  church  of 
their  fathers.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  German  cares 
less  for  the  church  than  the  American,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
A  Presbyterian  minister,  writing  from  Freeport,  Illinois,  to  the 
Interior  recently  said :  “In  this  city  where  I  have  preached  for 
16  years  I  lately  had  a  count  made  of  the  attendants  at  the  ten 
English  and  six  German  churches,  to  find  that  in  proportion 
there  were  far  more  Germans  than  Americans  in  the  respective 
congregations.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  not  a  few 
of  the  pastors  who  have  served  these  churches  during  the  past 
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years,  and  I  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  which  would  honor  any  ministry  in  any  part  of  the 
Christian  world.  In  my  own  presbytery,  the  banner  church  for 
benevolence  was  long,  not  a  body  of  urban  Christians,  but  a 
little  company  of  Frieseland  farmers  worshiping  in  a  little 
church  out  upon  the  prairie,  but  sympathetically  alive  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom.”  The  writer  con¬ 
tinues :  “The  German  is  here;  is  here  to  stay;  is  here  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  race  ;  is  here  to  possess  the  land.  If  American  Chris¬ 
tians  do  their  duty  by  the  new  comers,  the  German  is  here  to 
bless  the  land.  He  brings  with  him  a  vitality  and  persistence 
simply  indestructible.  In  what  direction  is  this  force  to  be 
turned  ?  That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  help  he  receives  from 
those  whom  he  finds  here.”  Whole  volumes  of  words  like  these 
could  be  gathered  from  the  utterances  of  far-seeing  men  of  other 
denominations.  And  must  we,  who  are  of  their  own  kith  and 
kin  and  their  own  church,  be  the  last  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
where  duty  and  God’s  voice  plainly  call.  We  are  told  by  those 
who  are  best  able  to  speak  that  we  could  plant  a  thousand  hope¬ 
ful  missions  to-day,  if  we  had  the  men  and  money  to  encourage 
the  beginnings.  Every  day  is  a  day  of  crisis  with  us  and  every 
hour  the  “nick  of  time.”  Every  energy  must  be  bent  toward 
this  one  thing  of  planting  churches  and  sustaining  our  missions- 
The  attention  of  the  church  should  not  for  one  moment  be  di¬ 
verted  from  this  mighty  purpose.  No  distracting  minor  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  opened  for  dispute.  Solomon  says  there  is  a  time 
to  break  down  and  a  time  to  build  up.  Our  time  of  breaking 
down  I  am  sure  is  over  and  our  time  of  building  up  is  here. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  aside  every  difference  in  form  or 
polity,  and  with  united  hand  and  heart  concentrate  all  our  pow¬ 
ers  to  this  great  Home  Mission  work.  The  duty  of  the  hour  is 
so  plain  ;  the  need  of  concentration  of  our  forces  so  manifest,  that 
we  may  well  ask  how  long  the  patience  of  God  will  bear  with  us 
if  we  consume  our  energies  with  matters  that  are  not  vital  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  people.  The  hour  is  perilous,  the  crisis  is 
painful,  and  all  the  while  God  is  urging  us  onward,  and  with 
patience,  it  would  seem  well  nigh  exhausted,  is  crying  to  us, 
“How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land.” 
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4.  Once  more,  we  need  a  deeper  sense  of  direct  and  personal 
responsibility  in  respect  to  Home  Mission  work.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  church  being  placed  where  responsibilities  are  more 
grave  than  those  which  rest  upon  the  General  Synod.  Our  po¬ 
sition  among  the  other  Lutheran  bodies  is  such  as  to  make  us 
responsible  in  a  high  degree  for  the  religious  activity  which 
prevails  in  them.  Not  that  we  are  to  put  on  any  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  forms  of  worship,  practices,  or  methods  of  work,  but  rather 
attract  them  to  us  by  our  zeal  for  Christ  in  gathering  together 
the  scattered  household  of  faith,  and  winning  those  who  are 
without  to  the  hope  of  the  Gospel.  Of  all  the  Lutheran  bodies 
we  have  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  English  colleges,  and  a 
ministry  which  is  trained  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
While  we  should  cherish  the  German  and  Scandinavian  churches 
we  have,  and  plant  others  where  we  can,  still  our  greatest  task 
is  that  of  planting  English  churches  for  English  speaking  and 
English  thinking  Lutherans.  Our  friends  and  helpers  in  Christ 
of  other  Lutheran  bodies  can  do  far  more  for  those  who  speak 
in  their  own  tongue  than  we  can  do.  But  the  children  of  the 
German,  Swedish  and  Danish  churches  in  less  than  ten  years 
will  cease  to  read  and  speak  in  their  native  languages.  Their 
fathers  are  averse  to  English  preaching,  and  they  in  turn  will 
soon  have  that  or  none.  The  faster  the  General  Synod  multi¬ 
plies  English  churches  the  faster  will  the  other  bodies  plant  them 
also.  The  more.  English  churches  we  can  incite  them  to  plant 
the  greater  will  be  our  reward.  And  shall  we  be  forever  deaf  to 
the  mute  appeal  of  nearly  six  millions  of  English  speaking  Lu¬ 
therans  who  have  no  ministry  in  the  language  of  the  country 
which  they  have  adopted  and  which  they  speak  ?  If  we  do  not 
provide  for  these,  who  shall  gather  them  and  keep  them  in  the 
fold  of  Christ?  It  may  be  said  in  self  exculpation  that  the  other 
English  churches  will  care  for  them,  but  can  they  do  it  even  if 
they  would  ?  Again  and  again  we  are  told  by  these  bodies  that 
if  they  had  our  name  and  catechism  they  could  do  tenfold  more 
for  them  than  they  are  now  able  to  do.  And  we  see  the  saddest 
feature  of  all  in  this,  and  it  is,  not  that  some  of  them  do  go  into 
other  churches,  but  that  multitudes  of  them  perish  while  waiting 
for  the  church  of  their  fathers  to  provide  for  them  a  teligious 
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home.  And  among  these  are  a  hundred  thousand  English 
speaking  General  Synod  Lutherans  who  have  gone  to  the  West 
and  South  and  now  join  the  others  in  the  Macedonian  cry, 
“Come  over  and  help  us.” 

Our  responsibility  is  simply  beyond  estimation.  Do  we  real¬ 
ize  it  ?  Are  we  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  meet 
it  ?  Are  we  willing  not  only  to  make  an  offering,  but  to  place 
ourselves  on  the  altar  and  with  prayer  and  gift  carry  life  and 
peace  where  God  bids  us  go  ?  Many  of  us  I  fear  relieve  our¬ 
selves  of  that  personal  contact  which  is  so  necessary  to  impart 
life  and  power  to  mission  work.  Like  the  Tishbite  prophet,  we 
are  willing  to  send  something  but  are  not  ready  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  object  of  our  pity.  You  remember  that  in  the 
house  of  the  Shunemite  the  prophet  had  a  room  which  was  al¬ 
ways  in  waiting  when  he  passed  that  way.  One  day  when  the 
prophet  was  in  another  part  of  the  country  the  only  son  of  the 
Shunemite  was  stricken  with  death,  while  out  among  the  reap¬ 
ers,  and  the  mother  laid  his  body  on  the  prophet’s  bed  and  then 
went  for  Elisha.  The  prophet  called  his  servant  and  bade  him 
take  his  staff,  and  go  quickly,  to  speak  to  no  man,  and  speed  on 
his  way  and  lay  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child.  But  the 
woman  laid  hold  of  the  prophet  saying :  “As  thy  soul  liveth  I 
will  not  leave  thee,”  and  after  a  while  he  arose  and  followed  her. 
The  servant  passed  on  before,  and  laid  the  staff  on  the  face  of 
the  child,  but  there  was  neither  voice  nor  hearing,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  and  met  the  others  saying,  the  child  is  not  awaked. 
Then  when  the  man  of  God  was  come,  he  entered  the  room, 
shut  the  door,  and  when  he  had  prayed  to  God  he  went  up  and 
lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands,  and  the  life 
of  the  lad  returned,  and  he  gave  him  over  to  his  mother.  Too 
long  has  the  Church  been  sending  the  dead  staff  of  form  and 
even  treasure,  forgetting  that  it  is  the  touch  of  soul  to  soul  that 
alone  can  awake  a  dead  world  from  its  sleep  of  sin.  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  demands  contact  and  heart  touch,  the  laying  of  our¬ 
selves  upon  the  altar,  the  presenting  of  our  very  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  which  is  our  reasonable  service. 

May  the  blessed  Christ  give  us  a  fresh  baptism  of  that  divine 
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spirit  which  awoke  in  the  first  disciples  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  responsibility  to  a  world  that  was  perishing  without  his 
Gospel.  O  for  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
heart  of  our  churches !  Without  his  divine  influence  we  can  do 
nothing ;  but  panoplied  by  his  power,  we  may  yet  see  a  nation 
born  in  a  day,  a  Church  triumphant  over  all  hen  foes. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  OUESTIONS  OF  GOV¬ 
ERNMENTAL  POLICY. 

By  D.  M.  Gilbert,  D.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

By  Questions  of  Governmental  Policy  are  here  particularly 
meant  propositions  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare  which  are 
brought  before  the  people  for  consideration,  with  a  view  to  their 
decision  at  the  polls.  The  subject,  therefore,  on  which  we  pur¬ 
pose  submitting  a  few  reflections,  might  otherwise  be  correctly, 
and,  perhaps,  more  definitely  stated,  as  the  relation  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  of  the  minister  in  his  office  as  an  or¬ 
dained  preacher  of  the  word,  to  politics. 

It  scarcely  need  be  observed,  that  when  one  becomes  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel  he  does  not  thereby  forfeit  any  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship,  nor  is  he  freed  from  many  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  his  right  and  duty,  no  less  than  of  other  men,  to 
give  attention  to  questions  affecting  the  public  weal,  as,  from 
time  to  time,  they  arise;  to  seek  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
what  the  principles  of  a  wise  and  righteous  political  economy 
demand  at  his  hands  with  regard  to  them  ;  and,  in  the  conscien¬ 
tious  exercise  of  his  best  judgment,  to  cast  the  ballot  to  which 
he  is  entitled  for  that  which  he  believes  will  tend  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  part.  To 
what  extent  and  in  wrhat  manner  he  may  properly  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  convictions  on  such  subjects  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  exert  himself  for  the  advancement  of  his 
views,  is  to  be  determined  by  each  minister  for  himself,  under 
the  gospel  law  of  expediency,  with  a  wise  reference  to  time, 
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place  and  circumstance, — each  ever  remembering,  that  he  is, 
above  all  things,  a  recognized,  official  representative  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  the  world,  with  vows  upon  him  which  make  it  a 
paramount  duty  to  see  to  it,  that  the  interests  of  that  kingdom 
suffer  no  detriment  through  fault  or  folly  of  his. 

But  the  question  here  does  not  concern,  in  the  least,  the  rights 
or  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  civil  affairs,  as  a  private 
citizen.  It  is  simply  this  :  In  his  place  and  relations  as  an  “am¬ 
bassador  for  Christ,”  an  expounder  of  God’s  revealed  will,  what 
should  be  his  course  with  regard  to  mooted  matters  of  govern¬ 
mental  policy  ?  Is  it  properly  expected  of  ministers,  as  part  of 
their  duty,  to  discuss  such  topics  and  “make  their  pulpits  and 
conventions  ring  with  arguments  and  appeals”  for  votes  ?  Is  it 
proper  and  part  of  their  duty  to  seek  to  identify  their  church 
organizations  with  that  side  of  a  political  controversy  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  they  believe  to  be  for  the  public  good  ?  Is  it 
right  for  them  in  their  representative  capacity,  in  church  con¬ 
ventions,  or  synods,  even  when  unanimous  in  opinion,  to  en¬ 
dorse  by  formal  resolution  this  or  that  view  of  any  proposition 
pertaining  to  the  civil  government  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  people  for  decision  ?  In  a  word,  however  sound  in  principle, 
and  promising  of  beneficent  results  in  practice,  the  movement 
we  are  asked  to  advocate  may  be,  should  the  Church  of  Christ 
be  used  as  one  of  the  direct  agencies — a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  a  campaign — by  which  it  is  sought  either  to  establish  or  over¬ 
turn  any  particular  theory  of  political  economy  ? 

The  general  rule  taught  us  in  our  seminary  days,  and  which 
has  always  been  quite  commonly  accepted  as  well  grounded  in 
reason  and  scripture,  is,  that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do,  di¬ 
rectly,  with  politics ;  and  that  “ministers,  as  such,  have  no  po¬ 
litical  duties.”  We  doubt  if  there  are  any  who  would  be  ready 
to  advocate  an  addition  to  the  vows  laid  upon  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  at  their  ordination,  by  which  they  would  be  solemnly 
bound,  not  only  diligently  to  study  and  preach  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  but  diligently  to  study,  also,  the  political  questions  of 
the  day  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  instruct  the  congregations 
committed  to  their  charge  how  to  vote  thereupon.  Neverthe¬ 
less  we  frequently  hear  and  read  of  deliverences  given  from  the 
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pulpit  and  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  on  subjects  unmistakably  po¬ 
litical  in  their  character.  If  it  is  right,  and  properly  in  the  line 
of  that  for  which  the  Church  and  her  ministry  were  instituted, 
we,  of  course,  all  ought  earnestly  to  engage  in  it.  If  it  is  wrong, 
because  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Church’s  mission  in  the 
world,  we  who  are  ministers,  all,  ought  to  refrain  from  it. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  general  rule  is,  indeed,  that  just  indica¬ 
ted,  but  that  there  are,  now  and  then,  allowable  exceptions, — 
the  question  arises,  on  what  principle,  or  by  what  rule,  shall  the 
exceptions  be  determined  ?  Shall  we  say  :  Those  political  prop¬ 
ositions  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  moral  and 
religious,  as  well  as  upon  the  material  interests  of  individuals 
and  communities,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  seems  clear  that 
one  course  alone  can  be  attended  by  good  results,  shall  Consti¬ 
tute  the  exceptions  ?  If  so,  where  and  by  whom  shall  the  line  be 
drawn  ?  Few,  if  any,  issues  arise  in  the  political  world  which 
do  not  present  moral  aspects  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  by  all 
parties  to  the  controversy  over  them.  In  how  far,  then,  must 
the  moral  be  involved  in  the  political,  and  how  clearly  must  we 
be  certified  of  the  infallibility  of  the  judgment  which  pronounces 
a  proposed  measure  right  or  wrong,  to  justify  our  taking  part 
in  the  pulpit  and  through  church  conventions  in  a  canvass  for 
or  against  it  ?  It  is  clear  that  one  ought  not  to  follow  blindly 
the  lead  of  others  in  such  matters,  nor  is  the  case  relieved  of  its 
objectionable  features  by  each  minister  deciding  these  points  for 
himself.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  of  course,  that  right  think¬ 
ing  men,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  ministers,  desire  only  such 
governmental  regulations  as  will  serve  to  promote  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  whole  people.  They  wish  laws  under  which  equal 
privileges  and  opportunities  for  advancement  are  extended  to  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  ;  they  want  the  business  of  the  state  trans¬ 
acted  honestly,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  ;  they  desire  recog¬ 
nized  evils  of  every  sort  to  be  removed,  or  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Differences  exist,  not  with  regard  to  ends,  but  to  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  securing  them  ;  and  on  almost  every 
question  of  method,  or  policy,  opinions  of  ministers  will  vary 
as  much  as  those  of  other  men.  And  as  one  minister  is,  of 
course,  as  much  entitled  to  press  his  conscientiously  held  views 
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on  the  attention  of  the  Church  and  the  world  through  the  pulpit 
as  another,  we  can  readily  picture  to  ourselves  the  lamentable 
results  of  thus  dragging  the  Church  into  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  party  strife.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  case  be  much  bettered 
if,  on  any  given  issue  before  the  people,  the  ministry  were  of 
one  mind.  There  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  periodical  transfor¬ 
mation  of  our  congregational  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God 
into  something  of  the  nature  of  a  town  meeting,  and  a  lowering 
of  the  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  hustings. 

But  we  have  seen  it  stated,  in  connection  with  a  recent  case, 
that  “the  intense  public  interest  attending  the  campaign  necessi¬ 
tated  a  stand  on  the  part  of  the  pulpit  as  for  or  against  the 

measure.”  Reasoning  of  that  sort  would,  of  course,  justify  the 
0 

discussion  of  the  tariff,  or  any  topic  in  which  a  deep,  public  in¬ 
terest  might  happen  at  any  time  to  be  shown,  before  our  con¬ 
gregations.  There  is  nothing  in  public  interest  in  a  question, 
however  intense,  to  necessitate — nor  should  it  be  permitted  to 
constrain — the  occupant  of  any  pulpit  to  go  one  hair’s  breadth 
beyond  the  line  of  his  appointed  duty  as  a  preacher  of  the  di¬ 
vine  word.  And,  again,  if  the  position  be  taken,  that,  not  only 
the  pastor  himself,  but  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  proposed 
measure  is  precisely  what  should  be  adopted  for  the  abatement 
of  a  great  evil,  it  is  right  that  he  should,  in  his  official  capacity, 
bear  public  testimony  to  that  effect  for  himself  and  for  them, 
it  would  become  the  minister  assuming  that  position  to  examine 
anew  the  nature  and  object  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and  what  is 
comprehended  in,  and  what  excluded  by,  his  commission  as  an 
officer  of  that  kingdom.  Martensen  justly  says  :  “When  some 
one  in  these  days  affirmed,  that  the  task  of  the  preacher  is  to 
declare  the  consciousness  of  the  fellowship,  to  be  ‘the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  congregation,’  he  certainly  stated  an  important 
truth  ;  but  he  also  uttered  a  serious  error  if  he  intended  to  make 
this  the  only  or  the  highest  object.  For  the  consciousness  of 
the  church,  as  it  may  be  found  at  this  time  or  that,  is  in  many 
respects  very  undefined  and  variable,  composed  both  of  spiritual 
and  worldly  elements.  A  church  consciousness  which  does  not 
seek  by  means  of  preaching  to  submit  itself  to  the  testing  of 
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God’s  Word  and  by  its  fulness  to  be  edified,  will  very  soon  find 
itself  reduced  to  an  indistinct,  powerless  spiritualism,  which 
knows  no  difference  between  the  sayings  of  men  and  the  saving 
doctrine  of  Christ.  And  the  preacher  who  makes  himself  only 
‘the  mouth  of  the  congregation,’  and  who  does  not  prepare  him¬ 
self,  if  need  be  alone, — fortifying  himself  with  holy  Scripture  and 
the  ecumenical  testimony — to  speak  against  the  erring  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  congregation,  infected  as  it  is  with  the  spirit  of 
the  day,  will  soon  become  the  servant  of  the  church  in  such  a 
sense  that  he  can  no  longer  be  the  Lord’s  servant.  The 
preacher,  therefore,  is  rightly  called  ‘the  minister  of  the  Word,’ 
and  it  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  word  of  God,  that  the  Church 
shall  test  and  prove  that  which  they  hear  according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  apostolic  Church.”* 

The  fact  is,  that  no  successful  attempt  can  be  made  to  specify 
and  justify  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  the  Church,  and  the  min¬ 
istry,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do,  save  indirectly,  with  questions 
of  state  policy,  simply  because  there  can  be  no  exceptions.  The 
Scriptures,  to  which  alone  we  can  look  for  safe  guidance,  do  not 
allow  any.  The  position  taken  by  him  who  is  “head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church,”  is  unquestionably  the  only  true  one,  and 
that  which  should  be  unhesitatingly  occupied  and  uncompro¬ 
misingly  maintained  by  all  his  ministering  servants. 

Nor  does  it  appear  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly  and  definitely, 
if  we  will  but  mark  our  Lord’s  example  and  weigh  his  utterances, 
what  that  position  is.  We  turn,  for  instance,  to  that  incident  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  (Luke  12  :  13,  14)  when  “one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  said  unto  Him,  ‘Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  di¬ 
vide  the  inheritance  with  me.’  ”  Promptly  came  the  reply 
“Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?”  It  was  a 
strange,  harsh,  unexpected  answer,  no  doubt,  to  him  to  whom  it 
was  given.  He  had  come  to  Jesus,  evidently  acknowledging, 
in  a  general  way  at  least,  his  divine  wisdom  and  authority. 
Some  think,  that  he  was  suffering  wrong  at  the  hands  of  a 
brother  who  was  wickedly  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his  fair 

^Christian  Dogmatics.  By  Dr.  H.  Martensen,  Bishop  of  Seeland, 
Denmark,  p.  414. 
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share  of  their  father’s  estate.  Others  suppose,  because  of  the 
warning  against  covetousness  which  follows,  that  the  petitioner 
himself  was  the  grasping  man,  over  eager  about  worldly  gain, 
and  that  he  here  saw  a  hope  of  having  set  aside  the  old,  Jewish 
law  of  inheritance  which  gave  the  elder  brother  a  double  portion. 
If  that  be  true,  his  thought  was,  perhaps,  something  like  this : 
“You  preach  the  Gospel  of  love  ;  that  one  should  not  be  exalted 
at  the  expense  of  another  .;  a  Gospel  of  equality  in  a  certain 
sense.  There  is  no  good  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
especially  in  the  light  of  your  general  teaching,  why  my  brother 
should  have  twice  as  much  as  I  of  the  inheritance,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  my  senior.  He  is  a  disciple  of  yours ;  he  will,  no 
doubt,  recognize  your  authority ;  speak  to  him  that  he  divide 
with  me  share  and  share  alike.”  But  we  do  not  know  which  of 
these  conjectures  is  correct.  The  Saviour  asked  no  questions 
such  as  would  bring  out  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  this  respect. 
And  we  are  left  without  information  concerning  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  been  here  of  no  real  importance.  It  did 
not  matter  a  whit,  as  far  as  the  answer  to  the  petition  was  con¬ 
cerned,  what  was  the  character  of  the  petitioner,  or  the  nature 
of  his  real,  or  fancied,  grievance.  Whether  he  was  in  the  right 
or  in  the  wrong,  every  such  demand  could  only  have  been  an¬ 
swered  in  this  one  way,  “Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider 
over  you  ?” 

Jesus  might,  as  a  practical  expositor  suggests,  have  taken  the 
part  of  a  judge,  or  a  lawyer,  or  an  arbitrator,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  physican,  and  have  ended  legal  difficulties  as  happily  as  he 
did  diseases.”  He  might  have  given  direction  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  communities  in  which  he  so¬ 
journed,  or  for  those  of  the  land  at  large,  incomparably  wiser  and 
better  fitted  for  promoting  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  those  under  which  they  were  living ;  but  he  here  dis¬ 
tinctly  says,  that  nothing  of  that  sort  was  in  his  commission. 
He  had  not  come  into  the  world  for  any  such  purpose  ;  and  in 
this  short,  sharp,  reproving  question  the  Lord  enuciates  a  gen¬ 
eral  truth  of  the  very  highest  importance,  a  fundamental  rule, 
or  law,  of  his  divine  kingdom,  which  should  never  be  set  aside, 
nor  lost  sight  of,  by  those  to  whom  the  affairs  of  his  church  and 
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kingdom  have  been  committed.  It  is,  in  its  fullest  sense,  iden¬ 
tical  in  meaning  with  the  declaration,  afterwards  repeatedly  made 
to  Pilate,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  It  is  established  in 
this  world  ;  it  is  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ;  but  it  is  not  of 
this  world.  It  is  not  worldly  in  its  origin,  nature,  objects,  nor  in  its 
modes  of  operation  for  the  attainment  of  its  objects.  It  is  a  spir¬ 
itual  kingdom,  seeking  a  spiritual  dominion  over  men,  by  the  use 
of  divinely  appointed  spiritual  means  and  agencies.  It  does  not 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  worldly  kingdoms  or  governments,  nor 
seek  to  become  a  judge  or  arbiter  between  men  or  parties,  as  to  this 
or  that  line  of  governmental  policy  ;  and  yet  it  wields  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing,  beneficent  influence  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  eleva¬ 
ting  and  purifying  them  more  and  more  through  the  enlighten¬ 
ing,  cleansing,  sanctifying  power  of  the  divine  truth  committed 
to  it  (and  which  it  is  its  one  office  to  proclaim)  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  individual  men.  In  the  case  cited,  Jesus  not  only 
disclaims  all  authority  for  that  which  is  asked  at  his  hands,  but 
virtually  declares  that  he  had  come  for  an  entirely  different  and 
better  kind  of  work.  Instead  of  concerning  himself  about  an 
external  rule  or  law,  which  he  tells  us  lay  beyond  his  province, 
he  sought,  by  his  warning  against  covetousness,  and  the  teaching 
that  “a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,”  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  these  men  such 
principles  and  desires  as  would  prompt  and  enable  them  to  ad¬ 
just  their  difficulty  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.  And  the 
word  and  example  of  our  Lord,  here  as  elsewhere,  reaching  far 
beyond  the  particular  case  in  hand,  furnish  the  guiding  principle 
for  determining  the  relation  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  not 
merely  to  every  function  of  the  state,  but  to  every  question  of 
state  policy  as  well.  They  say  in  effect  to  the  ministry  :  these 
are  matters  altogether  apart  from  your  appointed  sphere ;  you 
were  not  made  judges  or  oracles  with  regard  to  them  ;  you  were 
not  ordained  to  preach  your  personal  opinions  of  public  meas¬ 
ures,  however  important  they  may  be,  or  however  clear  and 
strong  your  convictions  concerning  them,  but  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  that  alone. 

Nor  can  it  be  justly  said  that  this  is  a  forced,  farfetched  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred.  We  turn 
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to  such  expositors,  critical  and  practical,  as  we  happen  to  have 
at  hand,  and  find  that  they  are  in  full  accord  as  to  its  general 
teaching.  Some  of  their  comments,  in  loco ,  are  as  follows  : 

“This  shows  us  what  is  the  nature  and  constitution  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  ;  it  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  and  not  of  this  world.  It 
does  not  intermeddle  with  civil  rights,”  etc. — Matthew  Henry. 

“Readily  those  who  admire  a  spiritual  teacher  sink  down  to 
that  point  that  they  wish  to  convert  him  into  an  umpire  for  the 

settlement  of  domestic  and  civil  matters  in  dispute.” — Bengel’s 
Gnomon. 

“Who  appointed  me  to  decide  causes,  or  an  umpire  to  divide 
inheritances  ?  His  ‘kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  :  ’  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  teacher  and  a  Saviour  :  he  was  not  commissioned  by 
the  father  to  take  the  civil  magistrate’s  office  out  of  his  hand  ;  and 
if  he  had  attempted  it,  the  people  would  have  inquired  of  him, 
as  the  Israelite  had  formerly  done  of  Moses,  who  made  thee  a 
prince  and  a  judge  over  us?  Ex.  2  :  1 3— 1 5 . —  Thomas  Scott. 

“Dost  thou  not  yet  know  him  better,  whom  thou  namest 
master,  (teacher)?”  *  *  *  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 

world,  and  I  meddle  not  with  any  earthly  judgment  or  temporal 
business,  so  that  the  enemies  of  the  truth  to  which  I  bear  wit¬ 
ness  can  never  say  of  me  as  was  said  there  of  Moses.  Ex.  2  : 
13-15.  *  *  The  word  and  the  example  of  the  master  is  of 

perpetual  obligation  upon  his  servants  too,  warning  them  ever 
against  injuring  the  efficiency  of  their  spiritual  function  by  mix¬ 
ing  up  with  it  things  quite  foreign  to  its  character.”— Stiers 
Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

It  “shows  that  the  Saviour  was  not  minded  to  enter  upon  a 
sphere  which  could  not  possibly  be  his  own.”  Lange  s  Bibcl- 
werk. 

“Although  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  request  itself, 
Christ  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  it ;  declined  here,  as  ever, 
to  interfere  in  affairs  of  civil  life.  It  was,  indeed,  most  certain, 
that  the  truth  he  brought,  received  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
would  modify  and  change  the  wdiole  framework  of  society,  that 
his  word  and  life  were  the  seeds  out  of  which  the  Christian 
states  with  laws  affecting  property  as  everything  else,  in  due 
time  would  evolve  themselves ;  but  his  work  was  from  the  in- 
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ward  to  the  outward.  His  adversaries  more  than  once  sought 
to  thrust  upon  him  the  exercise,  or  to  entangle  him  in  the  as¬ 
sumption,  of  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  or  else  in  a  jurisdiction  civil  and  political,  as 
in  the  matter  of  the  Roman  tribute.  But  on  each  occasion  he 
carefully  avoided  the  snare  laid  for  him,  the  rock  on  which  so 
many  religious  reformers,  as  eminently  Savonarola,  have  made 
shipwreck ;  keeping  himself  within  the  limits  of  that  moral  and 
spiritual  world,  from  which  alone  an  effectual  renovation  of  the 
outer  life  of  man  could  proceed.”  *  *  *  “But  though  re¬ 

fusing  this  man  what  he  sought  he  gives  him  something  much 
better  than  he  sought.” — Archbishop  Trench. 

“Jesus  came  for  another  purpose,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
so  bring  men  to  a  willingness  to  do  right.”  *  *  *  “We 

may  remark,  also,  that  the  appropriate  business  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  concerns.  They  should 
have  little  to  do  with  the  temporal  matters  of  the  people.” — Al¬ 
bert  Barnes. 

“A  question  literally  repudiating  the  office  which  Moses  as¬ 
sumed.  Ex.  2  :  14.  “  The  influence  of  religious  teachers  in  the 

external  relations  of  life  has  ever  been  immense,  when  only  the 
indirect  effect  of  their  teaching ;  but  whenever  they  intermeddle 
directly  with  secular  and  political  matters ,  the  spell  of  that  in¬ 
fluence  is  broken .”* — Jamieson ,  Fausset  and  Brown. 

From  the  fact  that  these  are  not  selected  authorities,  but  all 
that  are  at  the  moment,  within  our  reach,  coupled  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  they  are  of  different  generations,  nationalities  and 
ecclesistical  connections,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  in¬ 
terpretation  we  have  given,  so  far  from  being  strained,  is  a  na¬ 
tural,  fully  warranted  presentation  of  the  Word’s  teaching,  and 
but  echoes  “the  ecumenical  testimony”  on  the  point  we  are 
considering. 

Are  the  Church  and  her  ministry  to  be  without  influence,  or 
weight,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  civil  and  political  affairs  of 
a  people?  Assuredly  not.  They  have  “an  immense  influence .” 
That  is  either  implied  or  plainly  declared  in  all  the  foregoing. 


*The  italics  and  small  caps,  are  not  ours,  but  those  of  the  commen- 
ary. 
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As  Dr.  Eugene  Bersier,  a  distinguished  writer  and  preacher  of 
the  French  Protestant  church,  has  well  said,  “Historically  it  is 
certain  that  no  influence  acts  more  powerfully  on  politics  than 
that  of  religion.  It  is  religion  that  makes  the  people  and  de¬ 
cides  their  destiny.  This  has  been  manifest  in  all  ages.”  *  *  * 
“To  construct  politics  without  taking  account  of  religion  is  a 
foolish  enterprise.  What  would  you  say  of  an  architect  who  in 
building  would  not  consider  the  climate  the  changes  of  temper¬ 
ature  of  atmospheric  conditions.  Religion  is  the  atmosphere  of 
souls  and  they  are  fools  who  think  they  can  found  anything 
solid  or  permanent  while  making  no  account  of  it.  I  believe  in 
the  profound  influence  of  Christianity  over  the  political  destiny 
of  the  people.  I  believe  that  the  more  the  Christianity  which  is 
preached  to  them  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
more  free,  great  and  prosperous  they  will  be,  and  that  the  more 
this  Christianity  is  disfigured  the  more  they  will  be  condemned 
to  anarchy.”  *  *  *  “But  on  what  condition  will  Christian¬ 
ity  save  a  people?”  *  *  *  “In  acting  like  Jesus  Christ,  in 

an  entirely  spiritual  manner — in  liberating  souls,  in  preaching 
justice,  holiness  and  love — on  this  condition  will  be  realized  in 
a  striking  manner  the  words  of  Scripture,  ‘Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.’  ” 

“But  if,  finding  this  course  of  action  too  modest,  the  church 
wishes  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  politics ;  if  listening  to  the 
appeal  of  parties  demanding  it,  she  forgets  the  example  of  the 
Master,  and  intermeddles  when  he  refused  to  interpose,  then  she 
compromises  her  cause  and  loses  it.”  *  *  *  The  church 

must  not  “array  herself  under  the  banner  of  any  party,  however 
liberal  that  party  may  be.  The  Gospel  dominates  all  parties ; 
it  addresses  itself  to  all,  and  it  must  preach  justice  and  charity 
alike  to  all.  This  is  rts  mission.  It  must  not  degrade  itself  by 
becoming  the  tool  of  any  system,  dynastic  or  republican.  Let 
us  have,  as  citizens,  our  individual  convictions  on  the  questions 
which  each  day  brings  forward  ;  but  let  us  carefully  guard 
against  making  the  gospel,  in  any  degree,  a  partaker  therein.”* 

*  The  Homiletic  Review ,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  i,  pp.  36-38.  The  whole  of 
the  suggestive  discourse  from  which  the  above  paragraphs  have  been 
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Dr.  Bersier  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  in  his  discussion,  certain 
political  questions  of  special  interest  to  his  own  countrymen  ; 
but  the  scriptural  principle  he  emphasizes  holds  good,  of  course, 
everywhere,  and  is  applicable  to  any  question  of  state  policy 
that  can  arise.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  poli¬ 
tics — no  matter  of  what  nature  the  interests  involve — may  not 
be  very  popular  in  some  quarters.  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to 
feel  assured  that  it  is  not.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  bussiness,  in 
connection  with  such  a  subject,  to  ask  what  may  be  popular 
here  or  there,  or  may  tend  to  make  us  popular.  The  thing  of 
first  moment  for  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  is,  to  settle  clearly 
in  his  mind  where  the  path,  marked  out  by  the  word  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Lord,  lies,  that  he  may  steadily  walk  in  that  path 
whether  men  are  disposed  to  approve  or  condemn. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

A  STUDY  ON  JOSEPHUS  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Rev.  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  JULY  QUARTERLY.] 

II.  CHARACTER  AND  CREDIBILIITY  OF  JOSEPHUS. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Josephus,  will 
hesitate- to  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  he  extricated  him¬ 
self  from  all  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  acknowledge 
his  great  abilities.  “Amid  the  tempest  of  civil  confusion  and 
rebellion,  he  steered  his  personal  course  safely;  and  when  at 
last  he  was  thrown  perfectly  helpless,  as  it  seemed,  upon  the 
rocks,  even  then  his  singular  address  and  presence  of  mind  car¬ 
ried  him  forward,  from  a  position  the  most  desperate,  into  the 
very  bosom  of  imperial  favor,  where,  notwithstanding  the  inex- 

taken,  will  well  repay  a  careful  reading.  The  position  and  general  line 
of  thought  of  this  paper  having  been  laid  down  long  before  we  had  seen 
Dr.  B’s  discourse,  we  are  naturally  gratified  to  find  it,  from  beginning 
to  end,  confirmatory  of  our  view  and  based  upon  the  very  words  of  Jesus 
to  which  we  have  made  our  chief  appeal. 
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orable  hatred  of  his  compatriots,  and  the  jealousy  of  courtiers, 
he  continued  to  repose  to  his  life’s  end.  To  have  enjoyed  and 
retained  the  favor  of  one  Despot,  and  to  fall  only  with  his  pa¬ 
tron,  is  a  task  that  has  been  achieved  by  few  among  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  courts;  but  our  Josephus  won  for  himself,  and  sur¬ 
vived  the  smiles  of  three!”*  While  therefore  great  ability  will 
not  be  denied  to  him,  yet  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
his  character.  “Character,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  is  to 
be  estimated,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  by  the  aid  of  some  com¬ 
parison,  explicit  or  implied,  with  individuals  of  that  class  to 
which  the  one  in  question  obviously  belongs.  But,  we  must 
ask,  to  what  class  does  Josephus  belong,  and  with  whom  might 
we  attempt  to  compare  him  ?  Like  his  nation  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  so  he,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  convention  of  illustrious 
men,  of  his  own,  or  of  other  times,  stands  apart.  Nay,  and  this 
is  the  very  edge  of  our  perplexity,  he  stands  severed  even  from 
his  own  people  !  Is  he  a  Grecian  ?  but  yet  his  no  Greek  :  he  is 
of  the  Roman  state ;  but  yet  he  is  no  Roman  :  he  is  a  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  but  he  belongs  to  no  school ;  and  even  though  he  be  a 
Jew,  he  is  not  of  the  Jews;  for  by  them  he  is  repudiated  with 
the  liveliest  resentment ;  while  by  himself  they  are  treated  by  a 
calm  pity,  almost  as  if  he  were  giving  the  history  of  a  race  ex¬ 
tinct!”!  Amid  such  a  perplexity  it  will  therefore  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  some  who  regard  Josephus  as  a  base  traitor 
and  apostate,  whereas  others  take  quite  the  opposite  view  and 
regard  the  steadfast  adherence  of  Josephus  to  Judaism,  and  his 
able  defence  of  its  tenets  as  sufficient  ground  not  only  for  par¬ 
doning  his  “supposed”  wrongs  to  his  nation,  but  for  this  solemn 
verdict  of  Jewish  posterity  :  “He  has  made  his  peace  with  us.”J 
We  agree,  however,  with  Schiirer,  who  says :  “Here,  too,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish.  No  one  will  defend  his  character. 
Vanity  and  self-complacency  are  the  traits  of  his  being.  And 
though  he  was  not  that  base  traitor,  as  whom  he  has  described 
himself  in  his  biography,  yet  he  performed  the  desertion  to  the 
Romans  and  the  close  adjunction  to  the  Flavian  imperial  house 
with  more  dexterity  and  equanimity  than  it  should  have  seemed 

*Traill,  Jewish  War ,  p.  5  sq.  f Traill,  Jewish  War ,  p.  5  sq. 

^Hamburger,  Real-Encyclop.  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  II.,  p.  505. 
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for  an  Israelite  who  mourned  over  the  downfall  of  his  people.”* 

As  to  his  character,  there  is  likewise  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  his  credibility  as  an  historian.  Some  have  styled  him  the 
(piXa\r/Or/S  avrjp f  the  relator  verissimus,%  the  Graecus  Livius,% 
while  others  think  he  should  rather  be  called  a  fabulaior  than 
an  historicus, ||  because  “he  is  often  untrue,  and  his  archaeology 
abounds  in  distortions  of  historical  facts,  as  in  falsifications  which 
arise  from  his  inordinate  national  pride  ;  and  whenever  he  deals 
in  numbers,  he  shows  his  oriental  love  of  exaggeration.” If  A 
third  opinion  is,  that  on  the  whole  Josephus  may  be  trusted  : 
such  -is  the  opinion  of  Schiirer**  and  Keim.  Says  the  latter  : 
“No  one  has  denied  his  faithfulness  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  comparing  his  writings  with  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  with  other  literature,  and  he  has  for  the  most  part 
provided  with  his  own  hand  the  best  material  for  correcting  his 
errors  and  his  disguise  of  truth. ’’ft 

III.  WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS. 

The  works  to  which  he  owes  his  reputation  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  which  have  been  preserved,  are  as  follows  : 

I.  About  the  Jewish  War  (nepi  rov  fovSaiuov  noXepov). 
It  consists  of  seven  books.  Book  I.  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164)  to  the  death  of  Herod  (4  B.  C.) 
Book  II.  goes  to  the  commencement  of  the  great  war  (A.  D.  66). 
Book  III.  describes  the  war  in  Galilee  (A.  D.  67).  Book  IV. 
reaches  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Book  V.,  VI,  tell  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Book  VII.  describes  the  last 
scenes  of  the  war.  From  the  preface  of  the  work  we  learn,  that 
the  work  was  orignally  written  in  Aramaean,  but  that  it  was 
afterwards  translated  into  Greek  with  the  aid  of  some  persons 

* N eutestamentliche  Zeitgeschitchte,  p.  26. 

fTheophylact.  in  Mattli.  22  :  7  ;  Isidorus  Pelusiota  iv.,  epist  75. 

JJordanis  De  rebus  Gecticis,  c.  4. 

§Hieron.  Epist.  22  ad  Eustach.  de  custodia  virginitatis,  c.  35. 

||Ludolf  Cofmnent.  ad  Hist.  CEthiop. 

^[Niebuhr,  Lectures ,  III.,  455. 

** A7 eutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte ,  p.  26  sq. 

ft History  of  Jesus  of  Nazar  a,  I.,  p.  21  (London,  1873). 
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better  qualified  than  he  was  at  the  time.  Concerning  this  work 
we  read  the  following  in  his  treatise  Against  Apion  I.,  9: 

“As  for  myself,  I  have  written  a  particular  account  of  the  war, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  parts  of  which  I  had  personal 
knowledge  ;  for  I  commanded  in  Galilee  against  the  Romans, 
whom  we  withstood  as  long  as  it  was  possible.  When  taken 
prisoner  by  them  I  was  compelled  to  attend  Vespasian  and  Ti¬ 
tus  ;  at  first  in  bonds ;  but  afterwards  being  set  at  large,  I  ac¬ 
companied  the  latter  when  he  advanced  from  Alexandria  to 
carry  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  During  the  period  of  the  siege 
nothing  escaped  my  observation  ;  and  as  to  what  occurred  under 
my  eye  in  the  Roman  camp,  I  carefully  noted  it ;  while  it  was  I 
alone  who  understood  the  reports  made  by  deserters  from  the 
city.  Afterwards,  when  enjoying  leisure  at  Rome,  and  having 
all  my  materials  in  readiness,  I  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  persons 
competent  in  the  Greek  language,  by  whose  aid  I  composed  my 
history.  Confident  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  what  I  had 
written,  I  did  not  scruple  to  submit  it,  in  the  first  instance  to 
those  who  had  commanded  in  the  war — namely  Vespasian  and 
Titus ;  and  to  whom  I  appealed  as  my  witnesses.  To  these 
imperial  persons,  I  say,  the  first  copies  of  the  work  were  pre¬ 
sented,  and  afterwards  to  many  of  the  Romans,  who  also  had 
acted  a  part  in  the  war.  Moreover,  I  disposed  of  many  copies 
to  such  of  my  countrymen  as  were  conversant  with  Greek  liter¬ 
ature  ;  and  among  these  were  Julius  Archelaus,  and  the  venera¬ 
ble  Herod,  and  the  most  admirable  king  Agrippa.*  All  these 
bore  testimony  to  my  strict  regard  to  truth,  and  if  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  partiality  I  had  misrepresented  or  omitted  facts, 


*Of  the  sixty-two  letters  addressed  to  Josephus  by  king  Agrippa, 
recording  his  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  Josephus 
gives  two  :  “King  Agrippa  salutes  his  very  dear  friend  Josephus.  I 
have  perused  your  book  with  the  utmost  pleasure.  You  seem  to  me  to 
have  composed  with  much  greater  care  and  accuracy  than  any  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject.  Send  me  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  very  dear  friend.”  *  *  *  “From  what  you  have  written, 

you  do  not  appear  to  require  my  instruction,  necessary  to  our  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  whole  train  of  events  from  the  commencement.  When 
we  meet,  however,  I  shall  inform  you  as  to  many  of  those  particulars  of 
which  you  profess  to  be  ignorant.”  Life  §65,  10,  n. 
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they  would  neither  have  dissembled,  nor  have  repressed  their 
opinion.”  Titus  ordered  the  work  to  be  placed  in  the  public 
library,  and  signed  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  book  was  prob¬ 
ably  written  between  A.  D.  75-79. 

2.  Jewish  Antiquities  ( Iovdaixp  Apyaio\oyia7  or  merely 
rf  apxcuoXoyia),  consisting  of  20  books.  The  main  object  for 
writing  this  work  was  to  raise  his  nation  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  to  confute  certain  calumnious  accounts  of  their 
early  history,  which  increased  the  hatred  and  contempt  in  which 
they  were  held.*  The  first  ten  books  of  the  Antiquities  give  the 
history  of  Israel  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  His 
main  source  for  this  part  was  the  Old  Testament  and  the  then 
current  tradition.  Book  XI.  goes  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  Book  XII.  to  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  Book  XIII. 
reaches  to  the  death  of  Alexandra  (B.  C.  69) ;  Book  XIV.  to  the 
accession  of  Herod  the  Great  (37  B.  C.)  Books  XV.  XVI.  and 
XVII.  contain  the  history  of  Herod  (36-4  B.  C.),  and  the  other 
three  books  relate  events  to  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war 
(A.  D.  4-66).  Very  meagre  is  his  treatment  of  the  period  from 
Nehemiah  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cir.  470- 175  B.  C.)  The 
period  between  1 7 5— 135  is  sketched  according  to  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees,  supplemented  from  other  sources,  as  Polybius  | 
The  history  of  the  Maccabees  (from  the  years  135 -37  B.  C.)  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  lost  Histories  of  Strabo, £  and  of  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus.§  Livy  too  is  mentioned. ||  The  reign  of  Herod 
is  described  according  to  the  History  of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
and  a  book  entitled  the  Memorabilia  of  King  Herod  ({mop vrj- 
paia  tov  fiaffiXeooZ  'Hpobdov).**  The  narrative  of  Herod’s 
immediate  successors  is  extremely  brief.  It  almost  looks,  as  if 

*Comp.  Pompeius  Trogus ;  Plinius  Hist.  Nat .,  XIII,  46;  Tacitus 
Hist.  V.,  4,  5,  8  ;  Seneca  De  Supers t  (ed.  Maase)  III.,  p.  427  ;  Quintil¬ 
ian ,  III.,  7,  4. 

fComp.  Antt.  xii.,  9,  1. 

tibid.  xiii.,  10,  4.  11,  3.  12,  6;  xiv.,  3,  1.  4,  3.  6,  4.  7,  2.  8,  3.  xiv., 
1,  2. 

§ibid.  xiii.,  8,  4.  12,  6;  xiv.,  1,  3.  4,  3.  6,  4. 

||ibid.  xiv.,  4,  3. 

Tfibid.  xii.,  3,  2;  xvi.,  7,  1. 

**ibid.  xv.,  6,  3. 
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Josephus  had  no  written  documents.  All  the  more  detailed  are 
the  accounts  of  events  at  the  death  of  Caligula  and  accession 
of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  Jewish 
history.*  For  the  history  of  the  high  priests,  Josephus  probably 
made  use  of  the  official  lists,  which  he  mentions  contra  Apion 
I,  7-t  Of  great  value  are  the  copies  of  the  Roman  decrees  in 
favor  of  the  Jews,  inserted  by  Josephus. J  The  eighteenth  book 
of  the  Antiquities  also  contains  the  so-called  testimony  concerning 
Christy  of  which  we  shall  speak  farther  on.  The  Jewish  An¬ 
tiquities  were  probably  completed  about  A.  D.  93  or  94,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  fifty-sixth  of  the  life  of 
Josephus. § 

3.  Against  Apion ,  or  The  Apology  of  Flavius  Josephus  on  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Jews  Against  Apion ,  two  books.  This  work, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Epaphroditus||  and  which  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  successful  literary  effort  of  Josephus,  is  an  “Apol¬ 
ogy  for  Judaism.”  It  is  directed  against  Apion,  a  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  whose  hostility  to  Judaism  was  not  only  deep, 
persistent  and  unscrupulous,  but  who  also  appears  to  have  been 
profligate,  unscrupulous  and  sophistical,  and  his  lying  stories 
surpass  the  inventions  of  the  most  mendacious  fabulists.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus  the  grounds  of  his  attack  were  threefold: 
I,  that  the  Jews  were  of  Egyptian  origin  and  were  expelled  un¬ 
der  highly  discreditable  circumstances ;  2,  that  they  were  the 
great  disturbers  of  the  peace  at  Alexandria;  and,  3,  that  their 
rites  were  bloodthirsty  and  absurd.  Under  this  last  head  he 
gave  the  story  of  the  worship  of  the  head  of  an  ass  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  repeated  by  Tacitus.!"  The  work 
Against  Apion  has  yet  another  feature  which  entitles  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  student,  viz.,  the  extracts  from  writers 
whose  works  are  no  more  extant.  The  work  was  probably 

*Antt.  xix.,  1-4. 

■(■Provided  that  copies  still  existed  after  the  war. 

JAntt.  xiv.,  10;  xiv.,  12;  xvi.,  6‘  xix.,  5  ;  xx.,  1,  2. 

§ibid.  xx.,  11  towards  the  end. 

||Who  this  Epaphroditus  was,  is  difficult  to  tell.  Was  the  friend  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  patron  of  Josephus  one  and  the  same  person? 

\Hist.,  v.,  4. 
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written  after  the  Antiquities,  that  is  to  say  after  the  year  93, 
since  they  are  already  mentioned  in  Against  Apion,  i.,  10. 

Speaking  of  the  “Antiquities”  and  the  “Against  Apion,”  Mr. 
Traill  says:  “Throughout  the  Roman  world,  the  Jew  had  not 
merely  become  the  object  of  distrust  and  aversion  ;  but  he  was 
altogether  misunderstood.  The  just  titles  of  this  people  to  the 
respect  of  mankind  were  not  admitted  or  apprehended,  even  by 
the  best  informed  persons ;  and  instead  of  the  unquestionable 
historic  documents  by  means  of  which  his  race  could  trace  its 
history,  far  up  beyond  that  belt  of  fables  which  separated  other 
nations  from  the  early  times  of  their  corporate  existence,  instead 
of  the  high  truths  embodied  in  this  genuine  history,  the  most 
absurd  suppositions,  as  to  their  origin,  had  been  blindly  accepted, 
and  were  carelessly  repeated,  even  by  the  most  candid  and 
learned  of  the  gentile  writers  ;  while  the  grossest  slanders,  as  to 
their  worship  and  customs,  were  on  the  lips  of  the  vulgar.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  as  they  were  from  the  mass  of  men  in  almost  every 
possible  respect,  so  in  this,  that  the  very  name,  Jew,  had  come 
to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  the  most  inequitable  judgment  which 
the  consent  of  mankind  has  ever,  or  at  that  time  had  ever,  sanc¬ 
tioned. 

“Josephus,  at  once  by  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  and  by  his  ample  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  and  lit¬ 
erature,  had  become  qualified  to  feel,  and  to  feel  in  its  utmost 
force,  the  extreme  injustice  of  that  sentence  of  contempt  and 
hatred  under  which  his  nation  writhed.  If  they,  the  mass  of 
them,  inly  burned  with  a  sullen  resentment  of  so  much  injury — 
an  injury  which  they  exaggerated,  in  one  sense,  and  underrated 
in  another ;  he,  far  better  informed,  measured  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  wrong ;  and  he  perceived,  moreover,  the  means 
of  repelling  it  by  positive  evidence.  Like  an  accomplished  ad¬ 
vocate,  therefore,  he  gathered  up  his  documents,  disposed  them 
in  the  best  order,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  worthy  task  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  injured  Jew,  at  the  bar  of  the  world.”* 

4.  Ihe  Life.  The  treatise  is  less  a  biography  of  the  author, 
but  more  a  defence  of  Josephus  from  the  charges  against  his 


* Jewish  War ,  p.  12  sq. 
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conduct  in  Galilee  brought  by  Justus  of  Tiberias.  “For  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  own,  Justus  had  evidently  represented  Josephus  as 
having  been  much  more  patriotic”  and  hostile  to  Rome  than 
suited  the  Jewish  favorite  of  the  Caesars.  To  counterbalance 
these  charges,  Josephus  did  not  scruple  to  represent  his  own 
conduct  in  the  most  odious  light,  as  that  of  a  deliberate  traitor 
to  his  own  country.  This  apologia  pro  domo,  in  which  the  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  of  himself  serve  only  as  an  Introduction  and 
Epilogue  [Life,  1-6,  75-76),  and  which  was  probably  written 
after  the  year  A.  D.  100,  is  “a  production,  in  several  respects, 
unmatched  among  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity ;  for  no 
other  piece  of  autobiography  has  been  preserved  with  which, 
altogether,  this  may  be  compared.  By  its  individuality  and 
minuteness  of  detail  it  seems  to  associate  itself  rather  with  mod¬ 
ern,  than  with  ancient  writings — one  characteristic  excepted, 
which  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice ;  namely  the  writer’s  un¬ 
conscious  simplicity  in  commending  himself.  On  this  ground, 
however,  he  by  no  means  exceeds  the  limits  that  were  custom¬ 
arily  indulged  to  the  egotism  of  public  men  in  ancient  times. 
That  refinement  of  feeling,  and  personal  modesty  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  first  generated,  and  which  it  has  diffused,  imposes  re¬ 
straints  upon  the  impulses  of  self-love,  unthought  of  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world  ;  nor  is  Josephus  to  be  individually  blamed  in  this 
behalf ;  or  if  blamed,  how  amply  might  he  excuse  himself  by 
instances  cited  from  the  oration  and  epistles  of  Cicero!”* 

Besides  these  four  works,  Josephus  seems  to  have  written  an¬ 
other,  now  lost,  which  from  his  references  naSaoS  nod  ev  aWoiS 
dedr/\GDKaj.i£v  [Antiq.,  xii.,  2,  I.  2,  4.  4,  6.  5,  11)  appears  to 
have  borne  on  the  history  of  the  Seleucidic  kings.  The  so- 
called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees ,  or  On  the  Rule  of  Reasonf 
which  is  found  in  some  editions  of  Josephus,  is  not  his,  though 
it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  EusebiusJ  and  Jerome. §  The  treatise 
nepi  tov  rtavros  bearing  Josephus’  name,  is  now  generally 

*Traill,  War  of  Josephus,  p.  3. 

fComp.  Freudenthal,  Die  Flavius  Josephus  beigelegte  Schrift :  Ue- 
ber  die  Herrs cha ft  der  Vernunft  (iv.  Maccab  'ierbuch)  eine  P redig t  aus 
dein  ersten  nachchristlichen  Jahrhundert ,  Breslau,  1872. 

%Hist.  Eccl.  III.,  10  %Catalogus  Script.  Eccl.<  s.  v.  Josephus. 
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ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  In  many  passages  of  his  works,  Jose¬ 
phus  refers  to  works,  which  he  had  planned  to  write,  but  whether 
he  wrote  them  or  not,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Thus,  ( a)}  a 
work  nepi  tgov  v6fj.Gov  ( Antt .  111.,  5,  6;  8,  10),  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  same  as  “On  Customs  and  their  Reasons nepi  e'Soov 
xai  airiGov  (. Antiq .,  iv.,  8,  4),  to  which  probably  refer  the  more 
general  references  Antiq.  preface  4;  1.,  1,  1  ;  10,  5;  ill.,  6,  6. 
( b. )  A  work  ntpl  Osov  xai  rrjZ  ovffiaS  avrov ,  “about  God  and 
his  essence,”  in  four  books  (Antiq.,  xx.,  11,  2). 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANCIENT  WRITERS  TO  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOSEPHUS. 

One  of  the  earliest  testimonies  to  the  writings  of  Josephus  is 
probably  that  of  Suetonius,  who  in  his  Vespasian  ch.  5  says  : 
“Moreover  Josephus  one  of  the  captives  of  noble  rank,  and  who 
was  then  in  bonds,  confidently  affirmed  that  he  (Josephus)  should 
speedily  be  released  by  him  (Vespasian)  as  emperor. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  Christian  philosopher,  appeals  in  his  “Ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  Greeks,”  to  the  two  Jewish  writers,  Philo  and 

* 

Josephus,  especially  to  the  latter  whose  “Jewish  Antiquities” 
he  mentions  by  name. 

In  a  fragment  found  only  in  a  MS.  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  Irenaeus  quotes  a  passage  concerning  Moses,  which  is 
found  Antiq.  ii.,  10. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  his  work  to  Autolytus, 
speaks  of  “Josephus,  who  composed  a  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
with  the  Romans.” 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  when  speaking  (Strom,  i.)  of  Dan¬ 
iel’s  prophecy  of  the  “seventy  weeks”  refers  to  Josephus. 

Tertullian  in  his  “apology”  speaks  of  Josephus  as  of  the 
“home-born  champion”  of  the  Jews  “et  qui  istos  aut  probat,  aut 
revincit,  Judaeus  Josephus,  antiquitatum  Judaicarum  vernaculns 
vindex. 

Minucius  Felix  refers  to  Josephus  as  to  an  authority,  when  he 
says  “examine  the  works  of  Flavius  Josephus  or  of  Antonius 
Julianus. 

Origen  refers  to  him  especially  in  the  Treatise  against  Celsus 
I.  c.  xlvii.,  and  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
xc.,  xvii.  Referring  to  James  the  Just,  Origen  says  :  “Such  was 
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his  reputation  among  the  people,  for  virtue — diHaioavvrj,  that 
Flavius  Josephus,  who  wrote  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities  in  20 
books,  wishing  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  calamities  of  his  people 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  affirms  that  their  overthrow 
was  divinely  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  their  guilty  behavior 
towards  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called — the  Christ. 
Strange  is  it,”  adds  Origen,  “that  this  writer  who  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  our  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  should  nevertheless  render  such 
a  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  James.” 

Porphyry  in  his  treatise  De  abstinentia  iv.,  §ii.  distinctly  refers 
to  the  works  of  Josephus  as  the  Jewish  War,  Antiquities  and 
Against  Apion. 

From  these  testimonies  we  see  that  the  writings  of  Josephus 
were  well  known  to  the  learned  at  an  early  period,  perhaps  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  third  century.  Without  quoting  any  other 
writings,  we  will  only  give  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  who  styles 
him  “vernaculus  scriptor  Judaeorum,”*  and  the  “Grecian  Livy,”f 
as  expressed  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers  :  “Josephus, 
son  of  Matthias,  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  made  pri¬ 
soner  by  Vespasian,  was  left  with  his  son  Titus ;  and  afterwards 
coming  to  Rome,  presented  his  seven  books  concerning  the 
Jewish  capture  to  the  two  emperors — father  and  son,  who  con¬ 
signed  them  to  the  public  library.  Such  was  his  reputation  that  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honor.  He  moreover  composed  twenty 
books  of  antiquities,  commencing  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  continued  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  two  books,  also  archaeological,  against  Apion,  a  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  sent  to  Caligula,  as  ambassador  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  and  had  written  a  book  against  Philo, 
derogatory  to  the  Jewish  people.” 

a.  Editions  of  the  Works  of  Josephus.% 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  works  of  Josephus 
was  edited  by  Arnold  Peraxylus  Arlen,  and  published  by  Fro- 


*Epist.  ad  Mercellum.  fEpist.  ad  Eustochium. 

$For  the  full  titles,  compare  Oberthiir  in  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Graeca 
ed.  Harles,  vol.  v.,  31,  seq.  ;  Fiirst  Bibl.  Jud.  ii 117  seq.  ;  also  Zuchold 
Bibl.  Theol .,  i.,  629. 
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benius  and  Episcopius,  Basle  1544.  This  edition  was  the  basis 
of  the  Seneven  editions  published  in  1611  and  1634,  which  again 
were  followed  by  the  Leipzig-edition,  published  by  lffig  in  1691. 
A  more  correct  text  is  found  in  the  edition  of  Hudson  (2  vols. 
fol.  Oxford  1720).  All  the  material  of  former  times,  has  been 
collected  by  Havercamp,  whose  edition  of  Josephus  (2  vols.  fol., 
Amste — Leyden — Utrecht,  1726),  has  been  the  textus  receptus. 
Havercamp  was  followed  by  Oberthiir  in  his  Flavii  Josephi  He - 
braei  opera  omnia  (3  vols.,  Lipsiae,  1782-85)  and  Richter  (6  vols., 
ibid.,  1825-27).  An  improved  edition,  though  based  on  Haver¬ 
camp,  is  the  Flavii  Josephi  opera ,  Graece  et  Latine,  recognovit 
Guill.  Dindorfius  2  vols.,  Paris  1845-1847,  which  was  followed 
by  that  of  Bekker  (6  vols.,  Lipsias,  1855-56).  A  new  edition  is 
now  published  by  S.  A.  Naber;  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1888.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  Jewish  War  was  published  by  Cardwell  (2  vols  , 
Oxford,  1837),  who  collated  six  MSS.  A  separate  edition  of  the 
Vita  ( life ),  was  published  by  Henke  (Braunschweig  1786).  A 
new  edition  may  be  expected  of  Prof.  Niese  of  Marburg ;  a  part 
of  this  new  edition  comprising  the  Antiquities ,  i.-x  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1885-1887. 

b.  Translations. 

Of  all  works  of  Josephus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vita ,  there 
exists  an  old  Latin  translation ,  which  was  probably  prepared 
by  Cassiodorus.*  A  remarkable  codex  of  the  Latin  translation 
of  Antt.  vi.-x.  (7th  cent.)  is  the  papyrus  in  the  Ambrosian  li¬ 
brary  at  Milan.f  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Latin  Josephus 
was  published  by  John  Schiissler  at  Augsburg  1470;  the  last 
appeared  in  1617.  The  Latin  translations  which  are  published 
with  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  are  mostly  of  recent  times. 
A  new  edition  is  contemplated  for  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  ecclesi- 
asticorum  Latinorum  published  by  the  Vienna  Academy.J 

*De  Institutione  div.  lit.  c.  17. 

fComp.  Muratori  Antiquitates  Italicae  iii.,  919  sq.  ;  Reifferscheid, 
Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  akademie ,  philos.-histor.  klasse,  vol.  67 
(1871),  p.  510-512. 

fFor  the  editions  of  the  Vet.  Lat.  see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graeca 
ed.  Harles  v'.,  27sq.  ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jnd .,  ii.,  u8sq. 
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With  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bellum  Judaicum  is  not  to 
be  confounded  the  Latin  translation  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Hegesippus,  but  which  is  probably  a  work  of  Ambrose  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  The  name  Egesippus  is  probably  a  corruption  from  Josip- 
pus ,  the  Latin  form  for  looar^no The  work  is  an  abbreviated 
narrative  of  Josephus’  Bellum  Judaicum  with  additions  of  the 
author.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Paris  1510,  and  re¬ 
printed  also  in  Gallandi’s  Biblioth  patrum  tom.  vii.  (under  the 
name  of  Ambrose)  and  in  Migne,  Patrol  Lat.  tom.  xv.  A  crit¬ 
ically  revised  text  was  commenced  by  Weber  of  Marburg,  and 
completed  after  his  death  by  professor  Julius  Caesar,  who  has 
elaborately  discussed  the  question  of  the  authorship  and  date. 
The  title  of  this  edition  is  Hegesippus  qui  dicitur  sive  Egesippus 
de  bello  Judaic 0  ope  codicis  Casselani  recognitus ,  ed.  Weber ,  opus 
morte  Weberi  interruptum  absolvit  Ccesar ,  Marburg ,  1864.  A 
new  edition  is  contemplated  for  the  Corpus  scriptonun  ecclesias- 
ticorum  Latinorum .* 

Under  the  name  of  Josippon  or  Joseph ,  the  son  of  G orion 
there  is  also  extant  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  exile  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  has 
generally  been  believed  to  be  the  Hebrew  original  of  Josephus. 
But  modern  criticism  has  proved  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  Italian 
Jew  of  the  tenth  century.  The  best  edition  with  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  is  that  by  J.  F.  Breithaupt :  Josephus  Gomonides  lat.  ver¬ 
sus ,  etc.,  Gothae  1707  f 

*Comp.  Gronovii  Observatorum  in  scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis  monobib- 
los  (Daventriae  1651)  capp.  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  24;  Oudin,  De  Scrip,  eccl. 
J.  ii . ,  (1722)  col.  1026-1031  ;  Fabric.  Bibloth.  lat.  mediae  et  infimae  ae- 
tatis ,  T.  iii.,  (1735)  p.  582-584;  Meusel,  Biblioth.  hist,  i.,  2,  282  seq.; 
Mazochius,  dissertatio  qua  Eqesippi  sive  verius  Ex-J°sippi  de  excidio 
Hierosolymitano  historia  S.  Ambrosio  restituitur ;  Caesar’s  dissert,  at 
the  end  of  Weber’s  edition  ;  Teuffel  Gesch.  der  rom  liter atur  3d  ed. 

1 875 ),  §433,  7- 9;  Mayor  Bibliographical  clue  to  Latin  literature  (1875) 
p.  179;  Vogel, *  lO/xoL6t7i?£s  Sallustianae  (in  Acta  seminarii philologici 
Erlangensis  I.  i878(  ;  Caesar,  observationes  nonnullae  de  Josepho  latino 
qui  Hegesippus  vocari  solet  emendando ,  Marburgi  1878  (Ind.  lect.); 
Smith  and  Wace  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biography  s.  v.  Hegesippus  (ii.  p.  878); 
Vogel,  De  Hegesippo  qui  dicitur  fosephi  interpreter  Erlangen  1881. 

fComp.  Fiirst,  ii.,  m-114;  Bibl.  Jud.  Gottesd.  Vortrdge  der  Juden 
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Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  works  of  Josephus  have  also 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
Very  often  they  have  been  translated  into  German  and  English. 
The  earliest  German  translation  was  published  by  Caspar  Hedio 
at  Strassburg  1531,  and  again  in  1561.* *  Besides  Hedio’s  we 
mention  Otto’s  translation,  Zurich  1736,  (in  folio,  as  well  as  in 
six  vols.) ;  Cotta’s  (Tubingen  1736),  Demme’s  (7th  ed.  Philadel¬ 
phia  1868-1869).  The  Jewish  Antiquities  were  translated  by 
K.  Martin,  2  vols.,  Cologne  1852-53  (new  ed.  by  Kaulen,  1883). 
The  Jewish  War  was  translated  by  Friese,  Altona,  1804-1805  ; 
Gfrbrer,  Stuttgart  1836;  Paret,  ibid.,  1855.  Josephus'  Life,  by 
Friese,  Altona  1806;  M(arkus)  J(ost)  in  “Bibliothek  der  griech- 
ischen  und  romischen  Schriftsteller  liber  Judenthum  und  Juden,” 
(vol.  2,  Leipz.  Oskar  Leiner  1887).  The  work  Against  Apion  by 
Frankel  in  “Monatsschrift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des 
Judenthums”  (vol  1,  1851-52,  p.  7-21,  41-56,  81-98,  121-145); 
by  Paret,  (Stuttgart  1856)  and  M.  J.  in  “Bibliothek  der  griech 
und  rom.  Schriftsteller,”  etc.,  vol.  2,  1867. 

The  first  English  translation  (London  1683  ;  Cambridge,  1693) 
was  made  from  the  French.  The  standard  English  translation 
is  that  by  W.  Whiston,  2  vols.,  London,  1737,  and  often  since. 
A  good  and  valuable  translation  of  the  Life  of  Josephus  and  of 
the  Jewish  War  is  that  by  R.  Traill,  edited  by  J.  Taylor,  Lon¬ 
don  i862.f 

.  VI.  LITERATURE  ON  JOSEPHUS  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

The  literature  on  Josephus  and  his  works  is  very  large.  The 
older  literature  to  the  year  1796  is  given  in  a  most  complete 
manner  by  Oberthiir  in  “Fabricius’  Bibliotheca  graeca  ed.  Har- 
les,”  vol.  v.,  p.  49-56.  The  literature  till  the  year  1851  is  for 
the  most  part  given  by  Fiirst  in  his  “Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii .,  p. 

(1832)  p.  146-154;  Delitzsch  Zur  Gesch.  der  jiid .  Pocsie  (1836)  p.  37- 
40.  McClintock  &  Strong’s  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Joseph-ben-Gorion. 

*Comp.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  ed.  Harles,  v.,  31,  38,  48;  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.,  ii.,  121-123. 

fFor  the  English,  and  other  modern  translations,  as  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Russian,  Swedish,  Danish,  comp. 
Fabricius  1.  c.  v.,  30  seq.;  Fiirst  1.  c.  ii.,  123-127. 
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1 27-132.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  give  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  most  recent  writings. 

a.  On  Josephus  in  General. 

Eusebius  “Hist.  Eccl.,”  iii.,  9,  10. — Hieronymus  “De  viris  il- 
lustribus,”  i.  13. — Photius  “Bibliotheca  cod.,”  47,  48,  76,  238. — 
Suidas  “Lexicon,”  s.  v. 

G.  J.  Vossius,  “De  historicis  Graecis,”  (ed.  i.  1624)  ii.  8  ed. 
Westermann,  1838,  p.  238-243. 

Havercamp’s  edition  of  Josephus,  ii.,  2,  56-156. 

Ceillier,  “Histoire  generale  des  auteurs  sacres  et  ccclesias- 
tiques,”  1  (Paris  1729),  p.  552-580. 

Ernesti,  “Exercitationes  Flavianae  in  :  Opuscula  phil.  crit.,” 
(Ludg.  Bat.  1776)  p.  357-419. 

Meusel,  “Bibliotheca  historica,”  i.,  2  (1794),  p.  209-239. 

Fabricius,  “Bibliotheca  graeca  ed  Harles,”  vol.  v.  (1796),  p. 
1-64. 

Jost,  “Geschichte  der  Israeliten,”  ii.,  (1821),  Anhang,  p  55-73. 

Scholl,  “Geschichte  der  griech.  Literatur,”  (1830),  p.  383-389. 

Lewitz,  “Questionum  Flavianarum  specimen,”  Regiom.  1835. 

Lewitz,  “De  Flavii  Josephi  fide  atque  auctoritate,”  ibid.  1857. 

Gfrorer,  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Jewish  War,  1836. 

Chasles,  “De  l’autorite  de  Flavius  Josephus.”  Paris,  1841. 

Egger,  “Examen  critique  des  Historiens  Anciens  de  la  vie  et 
du  regne  d’Auguste.”  Paris,  1844,  p.  189-209. 

Arts.  “Josephus”  in  the  Cyclops,  of  Pauly,  Erschand  Gru¬ 
ber,  Kitto,  McClintock  &  Strong,  Herzog,  Schaff-Herzog,  Lich- 
tenberger,  Hamburger,  and  in  “Dictionary  of  Christian  Biogra¬ 
phy,”  ed.  Smith  and  Wace. 

Grimm,  “Das  erste  Buch  der  Makkabaer”  (1853),  p.  xxvii-xxx. 

Creuzer,  “Josephus  und  seine  griechischen  und  hellenistischen 
Ftihrer,”  (Studien  und  Kritiken  (1853,  J.).  The  same:  “Riick- 
blick  auf  Josephus;  jiidische  christliche  Momente  und  Person- 
alien,”  (ibid.  1883,  iv). 

Reuss,  “Flavius  Joseph”  in  “Nouvelle  Revue  de  Theol.,”  vol. 
iv.,  1859,  p.  253-319. 

Paret,  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Jewish  War,  1855. 
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Terwogt,  “Het  leven  van  den  Joodschen  geschiedschrijver 
Flavius  Josephus,”  Utrecht,  1863. 

Baumgarten,  “Der  schriftstellerische  Charakter  des  Josepus,” 
(Jahrblicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1864,  p.  616-648. 

Hausrath,  “Ueber  den  jiidischen  Geschichtsschreiber  und 
Staatsmann  Flavius  Josephus,”  (Sybel’s  Histor.  Zeitschrift,  xii., 
1864,  p.  285-314. 

Hausrath,  “Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,”  1  ed.  iii.,  p. 
258-276,  (2d  ed.  iv.,  56-74). 

Ewald,  “Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,”  (3d  ed.)  vi.,  700  seq.,  vii., 
89-1 10. 

Wollenberg,  “Recensentur  lxxvii.  loci  ex  Flavi  Josephi  scrip¬ 
ts, ”  etc.  Berolini,  1871. 

Schiirer,  “Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,”  (1874),  p.  19 
seq.,  323-333,  (1880)  1.,  p.  56  seq. 

Nicolai,  “Griechische  Literaturgeschichte,”  ii.,  2  (1877),  p. 

553-559- 

Renan,  Les  Evangiles  (1877),  p.  13 1  seq.,  239  seq. 

Baerwald,  “Josephus  in  Galilaa,  sein  Verhaltniss  zu  den  Par- 
teien,  insbesondere  zu  Justus  von  Tiberias  und  Agrippa  II.” 
Breslau  1877,  and  Schiirer’s  review  in  Theologische  Literatur- 
zeitung,  1878,  No.  9. 

Eysert,  “Eeber  die  Quellen  fiir  die  jiidische  Geschichte  in  den 
letzten  Zeiter  vor  Christus,”  Montabaur,  1878. 

b.  On  the  Jewish  War. 

Friedlander,  “De  Fonte  quo  Josephus  Bell.  Jud.  ii.,  16,  4  usus 
sit,”  Regiomonti,  1873. 

*  c.  On  the  Antiquities. 

A.  BOOKS  I-XI. 

As  this  part  is  based  upon  the  Bible,  it  is  the  most  interesting 
to  the  student,  and  has  therefore  received  more  attention.  We 
mention : 

Ernesti,  “Exercitationum  Flavianarum  prima,”  Lips.  1776, 
(also  in  Ernesti  “Opusc.  phil.  crit.,”  Ludg.  Batav.  1  776). 

Michaelis,  “Qrientalische  und  exegetische  Bibliothek,”  v., 
1 773,  N°-  84;  vii.  1774,  No.  1 16. 
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Spittler,  “De  usu  versionis  Alexandr.  apud  Josephum,  Got- 
ting.  1779. 

Scharfenberg,  “De  Josephi  et  versionis  Alexandrinae  consen¬ 
su,”  Lips.  1780. 

Gesenius,  “Gesch.  der  hebr.  Sprache  und  Schrift,”  1815,  p. 
80-82. 

Burger,  “Essai  pur  l’usage  que  FI.  Jos.  a  fait  des  livres  canon- 
iques  de  l’A.  T.,”  Strasb.  1836. 

Gerlach,  “Die  Weissagungen  des  Alten  Test,  in  den  Schriften 
des  FI.  Josephus,”  Berlin  1863. 

Duschak,  “Josephus  Flavius  und  die  Tradition,”  Vienna  1864. 

Plant,  “Flavius  Josephus  und  die  Bibel,”  Berlin  1867. 

Tachauer,  “Das  Verhaltniss  des  Flavius  Josephus  zur  Bibel 
und  zur  Tradition,”  Erlangen  1871. 

Siegfried,  “Philo  von  Alexandria,”  1875,  p.  278-281. 

Ritter,  “Philo  und  die  Halacha,  eine  vergleichende  Studie 
unter  steter  Beriicksichtigung  de  Josephus,”  Leip.  1879. 

Block,  “Die  Quellen  des  Flavius  Josephus  in  seiner  Archae- 
ologie,”  ibid.  1879. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

I.  BIBLICAL. 

A  New  Comjiientary  on  Genesis.  By  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.  D.,  Leipzig. 
Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor.  Vol.  II.  pp.  408.  New  York : 
Scribner  &  Welford.  On  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  notice  of  vol.  I.  of  this  “New  Commentary”  appeared  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Quarterly.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  so 
soon  the  completion  of  the  English  edition  by  the  appearance  of  vol.  II. 
Giving  the  latest,  the  most  mature,  and  probably  the  final,  conclusions 
of  the  venerable  author,  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  as  it  certainly  is  at 
present  not  surpassed  in  philological  and  historical  learning.  Although 
a  work  intended  for  scholars  and  fully  appreciated  only  by  such,  it  has 
more  than  critical  interest.  It  is  replete  with  the  spirit  of  piety,  abounds 
in  passages  of  striking  reflection  and  moving  pathos,  and  brings  out  de¬ 
lineations  of  ancient  Hebrew  life,  that  recall  the  Hebrew  blood  which 
courses  through  the  heart  of  this  great  Christian  savant. 

The  translation  of  these  volumes  is  excellent  and  the  mechanical  ex¬ 
ecution  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  sterling  character. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch, 
D.  D.,  of  Leipzig.  From  the  latest  edition,  specially  revised  by  the 
author.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  translated  by  the  Rev  David  Ea¬ 
ton,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  James  E.  Duguid.  Vol.  II.  translated  by  the 
Rev.  David  Eaton,  M.  A.  pp.  513,  523.  New  York:  Funk  &  YVag- 
nals. 

Forty  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  this  great  work  on  the  Psalms  ap¬ 
peared.  The  veteran  author  has  continued  his  studies  and  researches 
and  availed  himself  of  the  literature  which  has  since  accumulated,  so 
that  he  has  been  able  to  issue  successive  editions,  each  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  on  the  previous  one.  The  latest  edition  compared  with 
some  of  the  earlier  ones  is  virtually  a  new  commentary. 

From  an  interleaved  copy  of  this  last  edition,  with  the  author’s  latest 
additions  and  corrections  in  manuscript,  this  translation  has  been  made. 
It  represents  accordingly  his  matured  opinions.  The  earlier  pages  of 
the  translation  were  revised  by  Delitzsch  himself,  who  has  become  quite 
an  adept  in  English. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  Delitzsch  on  the  Psalms  is  his 
translation  of  the  original— a  feature  which  the  translator  has  succeeded 
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in  putting  into  idiomatic  English.  The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  music  contained  in  the  Psalter.  He  has  also  a  lofty  sense  of  its 
poetry  and  of  its  literary  transcendence,  but  best  of  all  he  finds  Re¬ 
demption  diffused  through  these  holy  lyrics,  and  penetrating  their  pro¬ 
found  depths  concludes  that  “there  is  nothing  clearly  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  which  was  not  already  stirring  in  the  Psalms.” 

The  writer  has  for  years  in  his  private  studies  and  his  exposition  of 
the  Psalms  from  the  pulpit  found  this  commentary  a  very  great  help  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Psalter,  and  he  rejoices  that  it  is  now  made 
accessible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  German.  It  is  des¬ 
tined  to  have  an  abiding  place  in  psalmodic  literature.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  English  Hebraists  pronounces  it  “the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  trustworthy  commentary  which  exists.”  The  ioo  pages  of 
Introduction  are  a  mine  of  instruction  for  students. 

The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians .  By  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D. 

pp.  399,  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  On  Sale  by  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  another  volume  of  “The  Expositor’s  Bible,”  which  in  point 
of  popularity  is  sure  to  be  a  success.  It  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
series  by  Dr.  Dods,  whose  proficiency  as  an  exegete  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  his  recent  election  to  the  Professorship  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  in  New  College,  Edinburg,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  grapples  very  well,  on  the  whole,  the 
ethical  principles  of  the  great  Apostle,  who  in  this  Epistle  deals  so  vig¬ 
orously  with  questions  of  personal  conduct,  casuistry,  public  worship 
and  social  intercourse.  So  far  from  suggesting  an  advance  upon  St. 
Paul  he  regrets  that  his  moderation  and  wisdom  have  not  been  univer¬ 
sally  followed  by  the  Christian  Church. 

For  instance,  although  the  wine  of  the  Holy  Communion  had  been  so 
sadly  abused,  the  apostle  does  not  prohibit  its  use  in  the  ordinance.  “On 
infinitely  less  occasion  alterations  have  been  introduced  into  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  ordinance  with  a  view  to  preventing  its  abuse  by  re¬ 
claimed  drunkards,  and  on  still  slighter  pretext  a  more  sweeping  alter¬ 
ation  was  introduced  many  centuries  ago  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Certainly  in  contrast  to  all  such  contrivances,  the  sanity  of  Paul’s  judg¬ 
ment  comes  out  in  strong  relief  ;  and  we  more  clearly  recognize  the  sa¬ 
gacity  which  directed  that  the  ordinance  should  not  be  tampered  with 
to  suit  the  avoidable  weaknesses  of  men,  but  that  men  should  learn  to 
live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance.”  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author’s  doctrinal  apprehension  is  not  always  equally  clear  and 
sound.  What  is  one  of  the  greatest  excellencies  of  this  work  is  that,  un¬ 
like  the  ordinary  commentary,  one  can  read  it  continuously  like  any  other 
book.  It  is  a  series  of  commentaries  departing  from  the  usual  style  of 
commentaries. 
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Exodus,  with  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Special  Notes,  etc.  By 
James  Macgregor,  D.D.,  Oamaru  ;  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Part  II.  The  Consecra¬ 
tion.  pp.  1 8 1 .  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner 
&  Welford. 

This  is  one  of  the  Handbooks  for  Bible  classes  and  private  students 
edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  White,  D.  D. 
It  is  a  little  work  admirably  adapted  to  those  who  need  a  commentary 
on  the  Scriptures  and  is  therefore  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  does  not  smother  the  simple  truth  under  a  mass  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  erudition.  The  author’s  learning  is  employed  to  bring  out 
the  full  meaning  of  the  text  instead  of  the  text  being  used  to  bring  out 
the  extent  of  his  learning. 

Dr.  Macgregor’s  merits  as  an  expositor  are  very  considerable.  He 
is  of  course  not  always  satisfactory.  When  he  speaks  of  the  “Ten 
Words,”  the  Hebrew  expression  for  the  Law,  he  adds  that  “Command¬ 
ments  is  the  New  Testament  name  for  them.”  This  is  misleading,  since 
the  expression  “Ten  Commandments”  occurs  nowhere  in  either  the  New 
or  the  Old  Testament. 

His  observations  on  “Sabbath  Legislation”  are  interesting  as  show¬ 
ing  the  extreme  and  vexatious  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject. 
The  law  must  not  “run  into  dictation  beyond  the  call  of  public  duty  and 
interest.” 

There  is  also  a  perception  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  discipline  and  the  New  Testament  free  spirit,  which  shows  that  the 
author  has  been  in  the  school  of  Luther.  “To  be  bidden  to  do  every¬ 
thing  piecemeal  is  not  good  for  a  grown  man.  But  where  there  is  avoid¬ 
ance  of  multifarious  regulations,  there  has  to  be  some  general  under¬ 
standing,  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  families  for  their  own  guidance, 
of  Christians  for  their  common  church  action,  especially  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  and  of  nations  in  the  public  interest  which  nations  have  in  trust.” 

Sentiments  like  these  are  not  unfamiliar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
but  they  are  not  commonly  met  with  in  the  circles  represented  by  our 
author. 


II.  THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ,  Verified 
from  the  Original  Sources.  By  the  late  Heinrich  Schmid,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Erlangen.  Second  English  Edition,  revised 
according  to  the  Sixth  German  Edition,  by  Charles  A.  Hay,  D.  D., 
etc.,  and  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Pub¬ 
lication  Society,  42  North  Ninth  Street.  1889.  691  pp.  S4.00. 

As  long  as  the  General  Synod  and  the  General  Council,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Gettysburg  Faculty  and  the  youngest  professor  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Seminary,  unite  in  bringing  out  a  standard  theological 
work,  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  union  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  cannot  be  a  mere  delusion.  And  when  a  second  English  edition  of 
a  large  volume  of  undiluted  Lutheranism,  a  work  endorsed  by  Drs. 
Krauth,  Walther,  Fritschel  and  Loy  as  well  as  by  Drs.  Valentine,  Brown 
and  Sprecher,  is  called  for,  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  appreciation  and 
love  of  pure  Lutheran  doctrine  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  the  En¬ 
glish  portion  of  the  Church. 

It  must  be  a  matter  af  general  congratulation  that  the  first  edition  of 
so  costly  a  work  was  so  soon  exhausted,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  learned  translators  for  subjecting  the  whole  of  their  former  work 
to  a  careful  revision.  While  much  of  the  revising  is  in  the  line  of  greater 
accuracy  and  exactness  in  the  translation,  it  embraces  much  more.  In 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  original  to  which  this  edition  is  conformed, 
Prof.  Schmid  made  numerous  changes.  The  566  pp.  of  the  Fifth  edi¬ 
tion  he  reduced  to  494,  making  on  the  other  hand  also  additional  cita¬ 
tions.  The  translators  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  marginal 
notes  of  the  late  Dr.  Krauth  in  the  copy  used  by  him  with  his  classes, 
and  of  notes  from  Profs.  Loy  and  Stellhorn  of  Columbus,  O.,  and  from 
Dr.  Baugher  of  Gettysburg,  who  have  been  using  the  former  edition  in 
imparting  instruction.  Dr.  Jacobs  has  added  in  brackets  a  number  of 
notes,  the  desirability  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  daily  use  of  the 
book  with  students  for  six  years.  These  additional  notes  will  be  found 
chiefly  in  Christology  and  Eschatology.  In  several  places  there  is  given 
a  fuller  presentation  of  the  authorities  cited,  which  Dr.  Schmid  had 
abbreviated  to  answer  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  the  transla¬ 
tion  was  intended. 

Although  the  work  has  been  greatly  improved,  its  price  has  been  re¬ 
duced  33^  per  cent.,  and  it  is  thus  placed  within  reach  of  nearly  every 
student  and  pastor.  And  certainly  no  one  who  has  taken  a  vow  to 
preach  the  Lutheran  faith  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Let  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  word  keep  upon  their  table  the  Book  of  Concord,  Schmid’s 
Dogmatics  and  the  Holman  Lectures  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
they  will  so  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  that  their  flocks 
will  not  suffer  for  want  of  rich  and  solid  nourishment. 


III.  PRACTICAL. 

Casual-Predigten  und  Reden  von  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Walther.  Aus  seinem 
schriftlichen  Nachlass  gesammelt.  pp.  616.  St.  Louis  :  Lutherischer 
Concordia  Verlag. 

Three  large  volumes  of  Dr.  Walther’s  sermons,  Die  Evangelienpos- 
tille ,  Die  Brosainen ,  and  Die  Epistel-Postille ,  were  published  during 
the  life-time  of  the  great  preacher.  A  rich  treasure  of  sermons,  mostly 
written  out  in  full,  have  been  found  among  his  remains  and  these  are 
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now  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  successive  issues.  The  present  volume 
contains  occasional  sermons  and  discourses  which  their  distinguished 
author  delivered  during  a  ministry  of  fifty  years  in  this  country  and 
Germany. 

They  are  classified  under  such  heads  as  Advent,  Christmas,  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Fast  Day,  Church-Dedication,  Young  People’s  Associations,  Pre¬ 
paratory  Sermons,  &c. 

They  are  models  of  brevity  and  simplicity.  They  reveal  deep  insight 
into  the  plan  of  salvation  and  a  searching  penetration  of  the  human 
heart.  That  such  sermons  were  popular,  that  crowds  came  to  listen  to 
such  truths,  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times.  To  those 
who  whine  about  the  waning  power  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  those  who  im¬ 
agine  that  modern  audiences  will  not  accept  the  Gospel  unless  it  comes 
disguised  under  rhetorical  and  sensational  arts,  we  commend  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  volume. 

If  the  Missourians  generally  pitch  their  preaching  on  this  key,  if  the 
hundreds  of  his  pupils  follow  the  pattern  of  their  venerated  teacher,  the 
remarkable  growth  of  this  body  in  recent  years  need  not  be  wondered 
at — nor  the  fact  that  vacant  congregations  annually  ask  for  more  than 
double  the  number  of  the  graduates  from  the  Missouri  theological  sem¬ 
inaries.  Last  year  114  calls  came  to  these  institutions  for  preachers. 
After  all  the  people  do  want  the  Gospel.  \Ye  hope  this  volume  may 
have  a  wide  circulation  among  our  ministers.  The  language  is  so  simple  1 
that  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  German  can  easily  understand  it. 

Christian  Manliness.  And  other  Sermons.  By  John  Rhey  Thompson, 

D.  D.,  of  the  New  York  Conference,  pp.  303.  1889.  New  York: 

Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe. 

The  title  of  this  volume  expresses  the  subject  of  the  first  seven  of 
the  twenty-one  discourses  which  compose  it.  The  rest  discuss  inter¬ 
esting  themes  of  Christian  truth  and  life.  They  are  marked  by  earn¬ 
estness  and  vigor,  and  present  many  passages  of  great  power  and  im¬ 
pressiveness.  They  are  adapted  to  popular  effect,  and  abound  in  strik¬ 
ing  thought.  But  the  author’s  thought  is  vigorous  rather  than  exact, 
intense  rather  than  discriminating  and  self-consistent.  Though  it  is 
Christian  manliness  that  is  discussed,  the  qualifying  term  Christian  is, 
often,  at  least  apparently  forgotten,  and  the  component  trio  of  virtues: 
“Courage,  dutifulness,  love,”  are  but  loosely,  if  at  all,  distinguished 
from  the  qualities  which  form  merely  naturalistic  courage  or  heroism. 
From  the  illustrations  given  of  Christian  manliness  the  reader  is  hardly 
reminded  that  it  requires  a  Christian  to  possess  and  exhibit  it.  To  say 
nothing  of  many  of  the  other  illustrations  employed  to  set  forth  one  or 
another  of  its  features,  the  reader  is  rather  startled  to  find  one  drawn 
from  an  incident  in  the  life  of  J.  S.  Mill.  On  p.  99,  the  author  seems 
to  apply  to  man  as  man,  not  only  to  those  who  are  in  Christ,  the  Apos- 
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tie’s  words:  “Beloved  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  *  *  we  know  we 

shall  be  like  him.”  He  may  not  have  intended  to  give  this  sense,  but 
the  paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  the  neglect,  observable  in  much  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subject,  to  make  clear  and  maintain  needful  distinc¬ 
tions  and  discriminations.  From  this  source  comes  also  Dr.  Thompson’s 
apparent  but  illogical,  fling  at  legal  restriction  of  the  liquor  curse  or 
other  great  evils.  He  represents  Christ’s  way  as  :  “Change  your  men, 
and  evils  of  all  kinds  will  gradually  and  surely  disappear.  With  this  he 
contrasts  “the  average  professional  temperance  reformer  :  Take  liquor 
away  from  men,  and  intemperance  will  cease.”  And  he  adds:  “Jesus 
says,  make  men  stronger  than  liquor  ;  by  repentance,  faith,  conversion, 
take  the  bad  appetite  out  of  men,  utterly  uproot  it,  change  their  heart, 
and  liquor  will  disappear.”  Will  some  preachers  never  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Christ’s  method  and  rules  for  the  purely  spiritual  ser¬ 
vice  of  saving  men  and  giving  them  the  victory  over  evils,  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  civil  government  to  prohibit  evils,  wrongs  and  traffics  through 
which  godless  or  misguided  men  persist  in  filling  the  land  with  crime, 
disorder,  injustice,  violence;  wretchedness  and  poverty?  M.  v. 

Christian  Education.  Five  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University  on  the  Foundation  of  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick.  By  Rev. 

Daniel  Curry,  LL.  D.  First  Series,  pp.  131.  New  York:  Hunt  & 

Eaton. 

These  lectures  were  the  first  delivered  on  the  Merrick  Foundation. 
This  fact  seems  to  have  influenced  the  lecturer  as  much  in  his  treatment 
of  his  theme  as  in  his  choice  of  it.  He  acknowledges  that  “the  discus¬ 
sion  has  been  only  very  general,  fragmentary  and  incomplete.”  It  is 
indeed  very  general.  More  could  have  been  said  in  the  same  space  had 
the  line  of  thought  been  more  definitely  fixed  ;  and  there  is  a  much  too 
frequent  use  of  vague  terms  and  phrases,  such  as  “The  elementary  sub¬ 
stances,  which  cast  in  the  crucible  of  the  mind  are  wrought  out  into 
systems  of  thought  which  fashion  the  soul’s  thinkings  and  believings, 
its  sentiments  and  its  whole  condition.”  On  page  15  we  are  told  that 
“to  become  educated  after  some  sort  or  fashion  is  the  certain  destina¬ 
tion  of  every  rational  being.”  On  page  27  the  word  “educated”  is 
used  much  more  correctly,  and  if  what  is  there  said  to  be  essential  to  ed¬ 
ucation  is  “the  certain  destination  of  every  rational  being,”  we  may  say 
it  is  by  no  means  certainly  reached.  Some  observations  however,  made 
in  the  book  are  excellent  and  timely.  This  is  one  :  “More  intelligent 
conceptions  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  sacred  writ¬ 
ings,  and  of  the  quality  of  their  contents,  have  become  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  among  us.  The  unbelief  of 
the  age  is  concentrating  its  forces  against  the  citadel  of  the  faith,  God’s 
written  word  ;  and  they  to  whom  belongs  the  duty  of  defending  the  faith 
must  meet  their  antagonists  at  that  point.”  J.  k.  d. 
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Physiological  A Totes  on  Primary  Education  and  the  Study  of  Language. 
By  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D.  pp.  120.  New  York  and  London: 
G  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

This  book  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  read  by  every  person  engaged 
in  primary  teaching.  Even  those  who  are  conducting  youth  through 
the  more  advanced  studies  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  by  this  little  volume. 
As  its  title  shows  it  endeavors  to  find  in  physiology  the  reason  for  the' 
methods  it  recommends.  This  is  not  its  most  valuable  feature.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  reached  are  likely  to  be  disputed.  Nor  are  many  persons, 
looking  upon  the  subject  from  the  author’s  own  point  of  view,  to  be 
expected  to  agree  with  her  in  all  she  says  about  methods.  A  notable 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  book  itself,  where  a  chapter  of  dispropor¬ 
tionate  length  is  given  to  an  uninteresting  controversy  between  the  au¬ 
thor  and  Miss  Youmans  as  to  which  in  primary  education  is  the  better 
starting  point  for  the  study  of  botany,  the  flower  or  the  leaf.  We  could 
not  but  think  the  child  four  and  a  half  years  old,  who  showed  in  herself 
the  results  of  the  methods  advocated,  hardly  appears  on  page  12  in  a 
pleasant  light.  “A  horse-railroad  interested  her  as  an  illustration  of 
parallel  straight  lines  which  never  met,  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels  as 
parallel  curved  lines,  the  marks  of  horse-shoes  as  ‘dear  little  curves.’  *  * 
At  dinner  she  divided  her  cakes  into  squares  or  cubes  and  made  penta¬ 
gons  and  octagons  with  the  knives  and  forks.”  Heaven  deliver  us  from 
such  children  at  that  age,  or  at  any  age  !  Still,  this  is  a  really  excellent 
book  by  Dr.  Jacobi.  She  advocates  some  studies  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  find  favor  only  with  persons  of  conservative  tendencies. 
She  insists  most  strongly  on  the  study  of  language,  and  advises  Latin 
and  Greek  as  well  as  French  and  German.  These  studies,  in  accordance 
with  the  best  and  general  opinion  of  the  present  time,  she  thinks  should 
be  the  main  occupation  of  the  child  from  seven  years  of  age  to  twelve. 
She  gives  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  how  they  should  be  taught, 
also  as  to  how  arithmetic,  geography  and  botany  should  be  taught.  We 
sometimes  agree  even  in  the  more  radical  positions,  as  that  the  study  of 
geometric  elements  may  well  precede  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

J.  K.  D. 

The  Tests  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Truth.  Being  a  Treatise  of  Applied 
Logic.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  on 
the  Merrick  Foundation.  By  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  L. 
Second  Series,  pp.  132.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton 
Dr.  McCosh’s  well  known  characteristics  as  a  thinker  and  writer  are 
apparent  in  this  excellent  book.  The  thinking  is  close.  The  writing  is 
clear.  No  sentence  has  to  be  read  again  that  you  may  know  what  the 
writer  wishes  to  say,  no  paragraph  glanced  back  to  that  you  may  recall 
the  connection.  We  speak  of  Dr.  McCosh  as  a  writer,  though  the 
work  before  us  contains  what  were  spoken  lectures.  The  speaker  how- 
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ever  is  wholly  lost  in  the  writer.  The  hope  is  expressed  in  the  preface 
that  the  volume  may  become  a  text-book.  The  students  at  Wesleyan 
University  may  have  thought,  as  they  listened  to  these  lectures,  that 
one  was  reading  a  text-book  to  them.  Still  we  venture  to  say,  they  did 
not  go  to  sleep.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  not  new.  Little  is  said 
that  Dr.  McCosh  has  not  said  elsewhere  and  before.  But  a  writer  who 
has  previously  written  much  on  a  subject  has  a  great  advantage  when 
he  treats  it  again  and  in  brief.  He  has  found  the  best  modes  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  This  little  book  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  serious  young 
men  and  women  and  affords  a  capital  opportunity  for  persons  who  are 
older  to  refresh  their  minds  in  a  short  while  on  an  important  field  of 
study.  The  closing  chapters  treating  of  “Chance,”  the  “Limitations 
of  Human  Knowledge”  and  the  “Value  of  Testimony  to  Prove  the 
Supernatural,”  are  especially  suggestive,  and  give  these  lectures  their 
right  to  a  place  on  the  Merrick  Foundation.  j.  k.  d. 


IV.  HISTORICAL. 

Church  History .  By  Professor  Kurtz.  Authorized  Translation  from 
Latest  Revised  Edition  by  the  Rev.  John  MacPherson,  M.  A.  In 
three  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II:  pp.  574,  478.  $2.00  per  vol.  New 

York  :  Funk  &  Wagnals. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  are  well  acquainted  with 
Kurtz’s  Church  History.  They  learned  to  prize  it  by  a  careful  study  of 
it  as  a  text-book.  They  will,  however,  be  pleased  to  learn  of  this  new 
edition  in  English  from  the  9th  German  edition,  revised,  improved  and 
enlarged  until  it  is  now  about  twice  the  size  of  the  original  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  as  was  the  edition — the  second — from  which  the  former  English 
version  was  made,  this  is  in  many  ways  superior,  giving  important  matter 
brought  to  light  by  recent  historical  research,  while  the  translation  sur¬ 
passes  the  former  beyond  comparison. 

In  1870  Dr.  Kurtz  retired  from  his  professorship,  and  has  conscien¬ 
tiously  devoted  himself  to  bring  up  each  successive  edition  of  his  text¬ 
book  to  the  point  reached  by  the  very  latest  scholarship  of  his  own  and 
other  lands.  He  has  made  very  special  improvements  in  the  history  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  making  ample  use  of  the  brilliant  researches  of 
Harnack.  His  thorough  scholarship  and  historical  talent  have  long  been 
recognized  over  Christendom,  and  this  work  has  long  been  the  standard 
text-book  in  Germany,  England  and  America.  Another  work  has  recently 
been  introduced  in  some  seminaries,  but  it  has  not  proved  satisfactory, 
and  this  new  edition  of  Kurtz  is  sure  to  replace  it  in  many  institutions. 
At  Gettysburg  we  returned  to  it  promptly,  even  before  Vol.  III.  is  out, 
being  assured  by  the  publishers  that  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  months. 
The  enlargement  it  has  undergone  will  not  detract  from  its  convenience 
as  a  text-book,  since  the  happy  arrangement  of  general  divisions,  sub- 
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divisions,  sections  and  numbered  paragraphs,  with  large  type  for  the 
most  important  matter,  and  smaller  type  for  minor  details,  makes  it  easy 
to  assign  selections  to  a  class,  while  the  reading  of  the  more  copious 
details  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  more  essential  parts. 

While  serving  thus  admirably  for  the  class-room,  Kurtz’s  History 
commends  itself  to  all  intelligent  readers.  Dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
candor  and  aiming  at  the  presentation  of  the  full  truth  of  history,  in 
the  sphere  of  doctrine  and  worship  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Church’s 
outward  progress,  this  work  has  peculiar  interest  to  Lutherans.  It  may 
be  called  their  Church  History.  It  tells  them  more  about  their  own 
Church,  and  it  reveals  to  them  more  clearly  the  roots  and  principles  of 
their  Church  before  Luther,  than  any  other  work  ever  published.  The 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare  where  teachers  of  other  churches  have  given 
either  a  fair  or  a  full  representation  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Kurtz 
excels  both  in  fairness  and  fulness. 

The  translator  has  wisely  abstained  from  making  additions.  His 
omission  of  the  long  lists  of  German  books  and  articles  in  German 
periodicals  will  be  generally  approved  by  readers  and  students  but  con¬ 
demned  by  specialists. 

His  abridgment  of  some  of  those  paragraphs  which  give  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Reformation  work  in  various  German  provinces  may  also  be 
a  gain,  especially  as  we  are  assured  that  no  fact  of  interest  or  impor¬ 
tance  has  been  omitted.  The  second  volume  completes  the  sixteenth 
century. 

English  History  by  Contemporary  Writers.  The  Crusade  of  Richard 

I.  Selected  and  arranged  by  T.  A.  Archer,  B.  A.,  pp.  388  New  York 

and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1889. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  on  epochs  of  English  History.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  extracts  of  memoirs,  letters,  papers,  etc.,  of  contemporary 
English,-  French  and  Saracen  writers. 

These  passages  are  collected  and  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner 
by  the  author  who  also  adds  brief  explanatory  notes.  There  is  a  val¬ 
uable  appendix  containing  sketches  of  the  authors  cited  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  customs  of  mediaeval  warfare,  with  many  other  notes  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  times. 

The  illustrations  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  instruments  of  war,  monuments,  coins,  etc. 

To  the  student  of  History  this  book  will  be  a  treasure,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interested  and  instructed. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  series  is  to  send  the  reader  to  the  best  original 
authorities,  and  so  to  bring  him  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  mind  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  times  he  is  reading  about. 

Vol.  XIX.  No.  4.  78 
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Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.  Volume  I.  Report 
and  papers  of  the  first  Annual  Meeting,  Held  in  the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Dec.  28,  1888.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 
M.  A.  Secretary,  pp.  271.  $3.00.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons.  On  Sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila 

This  first  Report  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  augurs 
well  for  the  noble  benefits  which  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  this 
association,  which  numbers  on  its  roll  the  most  eminent  American 
teachers  and  writers  on  Church  History. 

Besides  the  report  of  the  organization  of  the  Society,  its  constitution, 
the  report  of  the  first  annual  meeting  and  the  list  of  members,  the  vol¬ 
ume  contains  papers  on  The  Progress  of  Religious  Freedom  as  shown 
in  the  History  of  Toleration  Acts,  by  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D; 
Indulgences  in  Spain,  by  Henry  Charles  Lea;  A  Crisis  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  Rev.  James  Clement  Moffat,  D.  D.  ;  Melanchthon’s  “Syner¬ 
gism,”  by  Rev.  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.  D.;  Some  Notes  on  Syncre¬ 
tism  in  the  Christian  Theology  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  by 
Rev.  Hugh  McDonald  Scott,  D.  D.;  The  Influence  of  the  Golden  Le¬ 
gend  on  Pre-Reformation  Culture  History,  by  Rev.  Ernest  Cushing 
Richardson,  A.  M.;  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  Canon  of  Eusebius, 
by  Rev.  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert,  Ph.  D.,  and  A  Note  on  the  need 
of  a  Complete  Missionary  History  in  English,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Macau¬ 
ley  Jackson,  M.  A. 

Dr.  Schaff’s  paper  which  occupies  126  pages,  has  the  thoroughness 
and  erudition  which  mark  all  his  historical  contributions.  The  paper 
of  chief  interest  to  the  reviewer  is  Prof.  Foster’s  on  Melanchthon’s 
“Synergism.”  It  is  gratifying  to  see  men  of  other  churches  vieing 
with  the  Lutherans  in  studying  the  theology  of  the  Reformers,  ex¬ 
ploring  the  treasures  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  enrich  and  illumine 
the  theoligical  teachings  of  the  present  day.  Luther  as  well  as  Me- 
lanchthon  has  manifestly  been  the  object  of  careful  study  by  Prof. 
Foster,  and  he  brings  out  the  absolute  agreement  of  the  two  originally 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  He  then  traces  the  gradual  change  of  the 
latter,  beginning  with  “a  style  of  consideration  which  portends  change” 
introduced  even  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Loci.  A  somewhat  more  dis¬ 
tinct  view  is  given  in  the  “Adumbratio”  of  the  Loci ,  a  lecture-note  book 
of  the  year  1520.  The  further  development  begins  with  the  edition  of 
the  Loci  of  t 535,  but  assistance  in  tracing  the  modifications  of  Me- 
lanchthon's  mind  is  offered  also  by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Bu- 
genhagen’s  Notes  of  Melanchthon’s  lectures  on  theology  taken  in  1533. 
“The  Augsburg  Confession  marks  a  change  in  theological  tone  by  the 
omission  of  this  doctrine  from  the  list  of  positive  truths  held  by  the 
Protestants.  The  Melanchthon  who  could  omit  predestination  from 
the  great  fundamental  Confession  of  Protestantism  is  not  the  Melanch- 
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thon  who  had  formerly  put  it  at  the  very  head  of  his  theological  sys¬ 
tem,” 

After  setting  forth  his  “Synergism,”  Prof.  F.  concludes:  “Melanch- 
thon’s  great  service  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  us  lies  in  the  fact  that 
with  all  his  speculations  and  variations  he  held  fast  to  the  practical  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  divine  initiation  in  conversion.  He  thus  anchored  Luth¬ 
eran  orthodoxy  for  the  succeeding  century  upon  this  fundamental  truth, 
and  formed  also  another  witness  in  the  long  series  whose  testimony  has 
confirmed  the  scriptural  character  of  this  doctrine.  Augustine,  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Calvin,  both  Arminian  and  Calvinist  opponents  of  the 
Socinians,  the  Wesleyans  of  England,  and  whatever  other  great  body 
of  Christians  there  have  been  who  have  entered  into  a  genuine  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  theme  and  have  held  fast  to  the  authority  of  Scriptures, 
have,  after  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion,  abode  by  this  doctrine. 
And  thus  it  has  attained  finally  such  evidence  as  history  can  afford  that 
it  is  in  fact  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  word  of  God.” 

Geschichte  des  Concordia  Collegiums . — der  Ev-luth.  Synode  von  Mis¬ 
souri,  Ohio  u.  a.  St.,  Zu  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  zum  fiinfzigjahrigen  Jubi- 
laum  seiner  Alma  Mater  im  Auftrag  des  Jubelfest-Comitees  dem  Ue- 
berdruck  iibergeben  von  einem  Concordianer,  pp.  72.  St.  Louis : 
Concordia  Publishing  House. 

The  recent  commemoration  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  founding 
of  “the  Log  College”  attracted  wide-spread  attention.  Were  the  little 
volume  before  us  to  appear  in  English,  the  public  would  have  a  tale  of 
historical  and  educational  interest,  covering  not  as  many  years  but 
bringing  out  facts  of  greater  moment  and  significance.  This  beautiful 
brochure  contains  a  cut  of  the  log-cabin  standing  in  a  forest  of  Perry 
Co.,  Missouri,  where  fifty  years  ago  the  Missouri  Lutherans  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  educational  work,  which  has  grown  to  proportions 
that  command  universal  admiration.  The  brief  history  gives  the  secret 
of  the  wonderful  success  which  has  marked  this  institution.  To  God 
and  his  truth  is  ascribed  all  the  praise. 

A  companion  to  the  above  from  the  same  House  is 

Geschichte  der  Ersten  ev ,-hitherischen  Dreieinigkeits-Gemeinde  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Auf  Anordnung  der  Gemeinde  Zur  Feier  ihres  fiinfzigja.hr- 
igen  Jubilaums  am  16.  und  17.  Juni,  1889,  Verfasst  von  P.  E.  J.  Otto 
Hanser.  pp.  101. 

These  two  little  volumes  belong  together  on  several  grounds,  chiefly 
because  they  cover  what  is  in  the  main  the  same  history  with  two 
branches.  Poverty-stricken  as  were  these  Lutheran  immigrants  when 
a  few  months  after  their  landing  they  found  themselves  the  prey  of  an 
apostate,  they  began  at  once  both  a  church  and  a  seminary  for  the  ed- 
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ucation  of  ministers..  The  prosperity  of  both  has  been  without  a  par¬ 
allel  in  this  country. 

The  history  of  the  parent  church  has  a  special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  for  its  first  three  years  it  had  the  use  at  a  nominal  rental,  of  the 
basement  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  an  act  of  Christian  generosity  which 
made  it  possible  for  these  people  who  now  number  more  than  icoo  Con¬ 
gregations  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  communicants,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  their  wonderful  development. 

Dr.  Johann  Gerhard's  Heilige  Betrachbungen ,  zur  Erweckung  Wah- 
rer  Gottseligkeit  und  zur  Forderung  des  Wachsthums  des  enwendigen 
Menschen.  pp.  284. 

This  is  a  new  German  translation,  beautifully  bound  in  black  and 
gold,  of  Gerhard's  Sacred  Meditations,  which  makes  one’s  mouth  water 
for  a  new  English  edition. 

The  same  House  sends  us  Synodal-Bericht.  Verhandlungen  der 
deutschen  Evang.  luth.  Synode  von  Missouri,  Ohio  und  Andern  Staaten 
Illinois-Districts.  A.  D.  1889.  Do.,  Siidlichen  Districts,  1889.  Do. 
Wisconsin-Districts,  1889. 

• 

Schulpreditgt ,  gehalten  wahrend  der  Synodal  Versammlung  des  Min- 
nesota-und  Dakotah-Districts  der  Synode  von  Missouri,  etc. — von  C.  F. 
W.  Maass,  Watertown,  Minn. 

Predigt ,  gehalten  am  hundersten  Jahrestag  der  Inauguration  des 
Prasidenten  Washington,  von  C.  C.  Schmidt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henkel  &  Co.,  New  Market,  Va.  have  sent  us  Infant  Church  Mem¬ 
bership, Baptism,  and  The  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism,  a  pamphlet  of 
27  pp.  double  column,  by  Rev.  P.  C.  Henkel,  D.  D. 

Notices  of  a  number  of  valuable  works  are  inevitably  delayed  to  the 
next  issue  of  this  journal. 

The  Lutherans  hi  America  by  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.  D.,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.  pp.  544.  New  York:  J.  A.  Hill  &  Co., 
will  appear  about  Nov.  1.  It  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription. 


Errata. — p.  521,  for  Gettysburg  read  Baltimore;  p.  538,  for  1868 
read  1886. 


